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ASIATIC  SOCIETY  OF  JAPAN. 


MINUTES  OF  MEETINGS. 


T5KY0,  October  12th,  1887. 

A  General  Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  wan  held  in  the  College  of 
Engineering,  Tokyo,  on  WedneRday,  October  12th,  1887,  N.  J.  Hannen,  Esq.,  Pre- 
sident, in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting,  having  been  published  in  the  Japan  Mail,  were 
taken  as  read. 

It  was  announced  that  the  following  gentlemen  had  been  elected  Ordinary 
Members: — Prof.  W.  K.  Burton,  H.  von  Jasmund,Esq.,  Dr.  W.  Van  der  Heyden, 
Captain  Miinter,  Dr.  S.  Scriba,  H.  Watanabe,  Esq.,  T.  B.  Clarke-Thornhill,  Esq., 
P.  Mayet,  Esq.,  Dr.  E.  Baelz,  Professor  C.  B.  Storrs,  Hon.  R.  B.  Hubbard, 
E.  Odlam,  Esq. 

Dr.  Edkins'  paper  on  '' Persian  Elements  in  Japanese  Legends"  was  read  by 
Dr.  Amerman. 

Tlie  Chairman,  after  expressing  the  indebtedness  of  tl»e  Society  to  Dr.  Edkins 
for  liis  iustnictivc  paper,  called  on  Dr.  Amerman  to  read  the  next  presented  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  was  unfortunately  prevented  from  coming  himself  to  read 
it.     The  paper  was  an  account  of  **  Rodriguez'  System  of  Transliteration." 

The  Chairman,  in  expressing  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  the  author  of  the 
paper,  remarked  that,  as  usual,  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  treated  with  characteristic 
felicity  what  might  in  many  hands  have  proved  a  very  dreary  subject. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

In  the  discussion  which^followed  the  reading  of  Dr.  Edkins'  paper  on  "Persian 
Elements  in  Japanese  Legends,"  in  which  Messrs.  Amerman,  Aston,  Dixon, 
Knott,  and  Miller  took  part,  the  feeling  was  generally  expressed  that  the  evidence 
so  far  brought  forward  by  Dr.  Edkins  was  hardly  sufficient  to  form  a  basis  for  any 
argument.  One  of  the  six  resemblances  was  of  no  value  whatever,  as  horses  were 
not  known  in  Japan  before  the  3rd  century.  In  general  too  the  resemblances 
mentioned  seemed  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  differences.  Indeed, 
granting  that  the  human  race  is  descended  from  one  stock,  we  should  expect  to 
find  more  striking  resemblances  than  we  do.  Besides  it  has  been  recently 
demonstrated  pretty  clearly  that  similarity  of  myths  does  not  imply  community  of 
origin,  the  only  common  element  being  human  nature. 


(  vi  ) 

After  the  reading  of  Mr.  Chambcrlaiu*s  paper  on  *'  Rodriguez'  System  of 
Transliteration,"  quite  a  lively  discussion  followed,  which  was  in  great  measure  a 
gparring  between  the  advocates  of  the  phonetic  and  so-called  historic  systems  of 
transliteration. 

Professor  Milne  said  it  would  be  well  to  know  if  the  Portuguese  .r  of  the  17th 
century  was  pronounced  as  it  is  pronouuced  now.  This  criticism  was  accentuated 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Summers,  who  doubted  if  the  Portuguese  .r  was  at  the  present  time 
fitly  represented  by  the  English  alt. 

Dr.  Knott  argued  that  the  comparison  of  the  two  systems,  Rodriguez'  and 
Hepburn's,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Portuguese  x  had  not  changed  its 
phonetic  value  since  Rodriguez'  days.  In  IGOS  a  certain  Japanese  kaiui  was  the 
equivalent  of  the  Portuguese  xi ;  in  1887  the  same  kana  was  the  equivalent  of  shi, 
and  therefore  of  x/  as  at  present  pronounced  by  the  Portuguese.  Either  then  xi  was 
so  pronounced  in  1G03,  or  since  that  time  Japanese  and  Portuguese  pronunciation 
had  changed,  with  respect  to  this  sound,  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  No  change 
at  all  was  infinitely  more  credible  than  an  exactly  same  change  in  two  such 
different  languages.  In  his  opinion,  Rodriguez'  transliteration  system  proved 
constancy  of  pronimciation  in  both  the  Portuguese  and  Japanese  languages. 

The  Rev.  E.  R.  Miller  drew  attention  to  Rodriguez' series /a  yi/«/<p/Oi  and 
asked  if  any  one  could  tell  to  what  extent  that  pronunciation  existed  now. 

Mr.  Aston  replied  that^  and /it  were  distinctly  so  pronounced  near  Nagasaki, 
but  that  in  the  other  cases  there  could  not  be  said  to  be  any  true  approximation  to 
our /sound.  As  to  the  general  conclusions  of  the  paper,  he  was  in  perfect  agree- 
ment with  Mr.  Chamberlain.  There  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Rodriguez 
was  transliterating  a  language  whose  phonetic  elements  had  the  same  value  as 
they  have  to-day.  He  was  also  quite  iu  accord  with  the  position  taken  up  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  with  reference  to  the  various  rival  systems  of  transliteration  which 
had  been  advocated  iu  our  da  v. 


Tokyo,  November  9th,  1887. 

A  general  meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  was  held  in  the  College  of 
Engineering,  Tokyo,  on  Wednesday,  November  9th,  1887,  at  4  p.m. 

N.  J.  Hannen,  Esq.,  President,  occupied  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting,  having  been  published  in  the  Japan  Mail,  were 
taken  as  read. 

It  was  intimated  that  Dr.  J.  N.  Seymour  had  been  elected  an  Ordinary  Mem- 
ber of  the  Society. 

At  the  request  of  the  Chairman,  Mr.  J.  Batchelor  read  a  pai>er  "  On  the 
Ainu  Term  Kamui."    A  lively  discussion  followed. 


(  vii  ) 

The  President,  after  congratulating  Mr.  Batcliolor  ou  having  given  rise  to  one 
of  the  most  animated  and  interesting  dicussions  that  he  had  ever  witnessed  in  the 
Society,  declared  the  meeting  adjourned. 

After  the  reading   of  Mr  Batchelor's  paper  ou   the  Ainu  term  Kamui,  the 
President  invited  discussion  from  those  present. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  was  proventcd  by  ill  health  from  attending  the  meeting, 
send  some  written  remarks  which  have  been  printed  as  a  separate  paper 
(p.  33). 

Mr.  J.  C.  Hall  said  that  the  new  array  of  facts  which  Mr.  Batchelor  had 
brought  before  them  had,  in  his  opinion,  a  distinct  bearing  uj>on  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  natural  religions.  In  this  country  we  were  brought  into  close  contact 
with  Chinese  religious  ideas,  which,  at  the  time  of  their  introduction,  found  in  the 
Japanese  ideas  a  lower  stratum  of  religious  thought.  Now  we  leani  of  a  lower 
stratum  still.  What  elements,  if  any,  are  common  to  thef^e  three  forms  of 
religion  ?  Herbert  Spencer  believes  that  natural  religion  finds  its  origin  in  dreams ; 
while  others  maintain  that  there  is  a  still  lower  religious  phase,  namely  Fetishism. 
Fetishism  was  simply  the  incapacity  to  recog^iue  the  difference  between  activity 
and  life.  It  was  8Ui7)rising  how  tenacious  fcftishistic  ideas  had  been  in  the  history 
of  mankind.  The  case  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  who  combined  strong  fetishistic  ideas 
with  philosophical  conceptions  of  a  very  high  order,  wan  one  of  the  most  striking. 
There  had  been  a  long  controversy  as  to  whether  the  Chinese  had  any  true  idea  of 
*'  God,"  and  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  they  had  not—that  the  word  Tien 
really  signifies',  the  sky,  regarded  fetishistically  as  a  living  thing,  and  not  used 
metaphorically,  as  we  sometimes  use  Heaven  as  a  sj'nonym  for  God.  The  failure 
of  many  eminent  students  of  Chinese  literature  to  appreciate  this  fact,  and  their 
persistency  in  reading  into  the  Chinese  terms  the  religious  ideas  of  the  West,  are 
)>erhap8  more  surprising  even  than  the  persistence  of  this  fetishinm.  He  believed 
that  Japanese  religion'was  originally  of  the  same  character,  although  Hirata,  under 
the  iufiucncc  of  more  modern  ideas,  concludes  after  a  long  discussion  that  the  Sun- 
r^oddeas  was  always  regarded  as  a  being  residing  in  the  Sun.  The  truth  of  the 
fetishistic  theory  seemed  also  to  be  borne  out  by  an  account  recently  given  by 
Mr.  Batchelor  of  the  effect  produced  upon  an  Ainu  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  The 
Ainu  at  once  remarked,  **  the  luminary  is  dying."  Perhaps  Mr.  Batchelor  could 
give  other  facts,  either  supporting  this  theory,  or  controverting  it. 

Mr.  Batchelor  remarked  that  the  Ainu  really  regards  the  sun  as  a  body  in 
which  the  deity  resides,  distinguishing,  so  to  speak,  between  a  body  and  a  soul. 

Professor  Milne  suggested  that  the  Ainus  and  Japanese  might  have  borrowed 
their  respective  words  Kamui  and  Kami  from  the  same  source.  He  sided  with  Mr. 
Batchelor  in  the  spelling  of  the  name  Ainu,  contending  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
illustrations  were  not  really  parallel  cases.  Ainu  studies  are  now,  strictly 
!^ peaking,  only  making  a  commencement.  Let  us,  then,  at  all  events  begin  as 
correctly  as  possible. 


(   via  ) 

Professor  Dixon  argued  that  it  was  useless  at  this  date  to  try  to  alter  a 
spelliug  wltich  hod  so  firmly  established  itself.  We  know  how  futile  had  been  the 
attempts  of  the  Saxon  School  to  change  the  recognised  spelling  of  Saxon  names  to 
what  they  certainly  were  originally.  He  therefore  sided  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  as 
to  the  spelling  of  At  no  in  European  literature.  At  the  same  time  it  would  be  best 
of  course  to  use  Aitiu  in  Ainu  literature. 

Mr.  Batchelor  maintained  that  Ainu  had  been  spelt  Aino  because  of  ignorance. 
It  was  all  very  well  to  talk  of  the  usage  of  two  hundi'od  and  fifty  years,  and  of  the 
literature  on  the  subject.  How  much  of  that  is  really  reliable  ?  Now  that  we  had 
but  recently  made  a  true  beginning  in  Ainu  studies,  are  we  not  then  to  try  and 
start  right  ? 

The  Bov.  H.  Waddell  thought  it  was  quite  a  mistake  to  regard  the  Chinese  as 
having  no  true  idea  of  God.  Wliat  was  the  idea  of  God?  Was  it  not  the 
mysteiious,  the  wonderful  ?  And  to  regard  heaven  as  a  protecting  power,  raising  up 
nations  and  pulling  them  down,  and  in  general  superintending  human  afifairs, 
is  a  sentiment  very  akin  to  our  own.  Without  entering  into  the  question  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  religious  idea  in  man,  we  can  surely  easily  understand  how,  the  idea 
of  God  once  formed,  anything  extraordinary  in  nature  should  come  to  le  wor- 
Bhipi>ed  as  a  God ;  and  certainly  all  nations  have  more  or  less  worshipped  nature. 

Mr.  Aston  wished  to  call  attention  to  one  or  two  minor  points  that  had  been 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Batchelor.  First,  the  gohei  in  Shinto  temples  do  not  represent 
the  kavH ;  they  are  the  survivals  of  the  bits  of  cloth  which  were  originally  brought 
as  offerings.  Then  as  to  the  general  argument  based  on  the  improbability  of  the 
Ainu  word  kamui  with  all  its  associated  ideas  being  derived  from  the  Japanese 
/rami,  even  granting  that  they  were  not  originally  identical,  it  might  clear  our 
notions  a  little  if  we  considered  a  somewhat  parallel  case  in  the  development  of 
European  religious  ideas.  Thus  the  Greek  word  diahoUM  means  originally  simply 
a  calumniator ;  but  our  words,  devil,  devilish,  derived  therefrom,  are  used  in  ways 
that  never  could  have  been  imagined  by  the  Greeks.  The  adjective  is  indeed 
sometimes  used  to  emphasise  a  good  quality.  Even  if  the  Ainu  term  kamui 
differed  more  than  it  does  from  its  supposed  parent  the  Japanese  Aami,  it  would 
give  little  cause  for  surprise. 

Mr.  Mayet  expressed  his  opinion  that  nature  worship  is  the  real  origin  of  all 
natural  religions,  and  that  much  of  it  still  survived  in  Japanese  rites,  the  pohei  for 
example  being,  he  believed,  the  symbol  of  the  lightning.  Ho  was  therefore 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  Ainu  recognises  no  star-god,  thunder-god,  or  lightning- 
god.    Could  Mr.  Batchelor  offer  any  explanation  of  this  ? 

Mr.  Batchelor  remaked  that  the  facts  of  the  Ainu  religion  were  very  simply 
stated.  They  had  one  chief  god,  and  all  the  others  were  officers  or  messengers 
of  this  supreme  being.  The  sun,  moon,  and  stars  were  certainly  not  worshipped, 
and  there  was  no  lightning  or  thunder  god.  These  were  the  facts,  but  the  explana- 
tion of  them  was  beyond  him. 


(  ix  ) 

Tokyo,  December  4ili,  1887. 

A  general  meetiDg  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  was  held  in  the  College  of 
Engineering,  Tokyo,  on  Wednesday,  December  14th,  1887,  at  4  p.m. 

Dr.  Divers  occupied  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved.    « 

Ik  was  announced  that  Messrs.  H.  L.  Fardel  and  G.  H.  Hinton  had  been 
elected  ordinary  members  of  the  Society. 

The  Chairman  informed  the  meeting  that  the  Society's  Library  had,  by  the 
permission  of  the  President  of  the  Imperial  University,  been  accommodated  with 
a  room  in  the  College  of  Engineering  ;  that  the  Library  was  open  on  week-days 
from  7  a.m.  to  9  p.m.,  and  on  Sundays  from  8  p.m.  to  9  p.m.;  and  that  members 
and  visitors,  wishing  to  make  use  of  the  Library,  either  for  reading  or  borrowing 
books,  were  to  apply  to  the  Librarian  of  the  College. 

The  Chairman  then  called  on  Mr.  Hall  to  read  Mr.  Aston's  paper  on  '*  Early 
Japanese  Hintory/'  the  author  himself  being  unfortunately  unable  to  be 
present. 

The  Chairman,  in  asking  the  Secretary  to  convey  to  Mr.  Anton  the  thanks  of 
the  Society  for  his  paper,  remarked  that  there  could  be  but  one  sentiment  as  to  its 
great  vuluc.  It  was  an  important  addition  to  those  valuable  historical  contribu- 
tions, which  had  already  made  the  Society's  record  so  satisfactory.  He  would  alsoi 
in  the  name  of  the  Society,  thank  Mr.  Hall  for  his  kindness  iu  having  undertaken 
the  reading  of  the  paper. 

A  prolonged  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  was  prevented  by  ill  health  from  attending  the  meeting, 
sent  the  following  written  remarks: — 

The  destruction  of  the  fables  that  aie  current  under  the  name  of  early 
Japanese  history,  and  the  partial  reconstruction  of  a  true  early  history  of  this 
country  being  one  of  my  special  hobbies,  it  need  scarcely  be  said  how  grrat  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  value  of  the  paper  which  hasjuRt  been  read.  Mr.  Aston  seems  to 
hare  a  special  talent  for  finding  his  way  about  in  dark  and  misty  places.  He  also 
has  the  talent  of  making  the  driest  subject  interesting.  Dates  themselves  become, 
under  hiij  handling,  much  more  than  mere  dates, — os  when,  for  instance,  by  his  re- 
maikable  discovery  of  the  often  recurring  eiTor  of  just  120  years,  he  bhows  us  how 
unexpected  are  the  elements  which  must  be  taken  into  account  in  judging  whether 
a  Japanese  date  is  probably  true  or  probably  false.  He  hns  perhaps  exhausted  the 
subject  from  the  outside.  It  now  remains  for  other  scholars, — or,  better  still,  for 
himself, — to  treat  it  in  equal  detail  from  the  point  of  view  of  internal  evidence, — the 
evidence,  that  is  of  the  books,  the  customs,  the  place-names  of  Japan  itself.  Mr. 
Satow's  work  on  the  early  Shinto  Bituals,  contained  in  an  earlier  volume  of  this 
Society's  **  Transactions,"  is  an  instalment  of  what  wc  require.  But  the  Nihongi, 
the  old  topographical  works  entitled  Fitdoki,  and  the  poems  of  the  Man-yoshn^  still 
remain  without  a  critic.    Nor  is  it  only  the  early  history  and  the  pre-history  of 
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Japan  which  await  their  Niebtihr.  We  are  scarcely  better  off  when  wc  tread  the 
solid  ground  of  the  last  twelve  hundred  years.  What  a  recent  writer  in  tho 
Saturday  Review  termed  '*  the  poor  halting  Japanese  Olio"  has,  with  eyes  ever  fixed 
on  the  throne  and  the  battle-field,  told  us  scarcely  anything  beyond  the  accessions 
and  abdications  of  puppet-emperors,  the  year,  month,  and  day  when  certain  greut 
officials"  were  appointed  to  certain  posts  or  vacated  them,  and  the  hand-to-hand 
fights  of  feudal  chieftains.  The  dates  seem  to  be  correct.  But  what  are  they 
worth  in  so  meagre  a  context?  Surely  a  reliable,  well-written,  edifying  history  of 
the  Japanese  people  is  the  greatest  desideratum  of  the  enlightened  Japan  of  the 
pi-esent  day.  It  is  a  work  which  one  of  the  Government  Departments  should  set 
itself  to  with  a  will.  The  materials  are  there.  The  only  embarrassment  is  the 
embarras  de  richestsse.  The  whole  classical  literature,  the  poems,  the  romances,  the 
court  diaries  and  diaries  of  travel,  the  biographies  of  Buddhist  saints,  the  memoirs 
which  the  Middle  Ages  and  more  recent  times  have  left  in  such  abundance,— all 
this,  and  much  more,  is  there,  waiting  only  to  be  sifted  by  a  critical  hand.  This 
will  supply  the  flesh  wherewith  to  clothe  the  dry  bones  of  the  official  annals.  Then, 
too,  for  the  last  three  centuries,  there  are  European  sources  which  must  not  be 
neglected.  What  may,  for  iustance,  be  called  the  Catholic  episode  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  would  stand  a  poor  chance  of  being  fairly  appreciated,  if  Japanese 
sources  alone  were  relied  on.  Nevertheless,  the  Japanese  sources  are  the  chief 
sources,  and  their  voluminousness  almost  negatives  the  possibility  of  any  European 
ever  properly  ransacking  them.  This  is  a  task  which  must  be  left  to  the  Japanese 
themselves.  Two  obstacles  still  bar  the  way  to  Japanese  success  in  this  direction. 
One, — a  serious  one, — is  the  ignorance  which  still  prevails  in  Japan  concerning 
the  methods  of  criticism,  especially  of  the  criticism  of  sources.  It  vitiates  all  that 
has  hitherto  been  done  by  native  Japanese  scholars  in  this  field,  even  down  to  the 
Nihon  Tmgan  published  in  this  very  year  by  men  from  whom  better  things  might 
have  been  looked  for.  The  other  obstacle  sounds  to  our  ears  rather  ludicrous,  but 
yet  undoubtedly  has  real  weight  with  the  Japanese  even  in  these  outspoken  days. 
It  consists  in  a  fear  of  offending  the  powers  that  be,  by  digging  for  facts  instead  of 
respectfully  repeating  fables.  Japanese  in  good  positions  have  fi'equently  told  me 
that  they  would  not  dare  publicly  to  assert  that  the  Mikado  was  not  descended  from 
the  Sun -goddess,  or  that  Jimmu  Tenno  had  never  existed,  altliough  privately  they 
entertained  no  objection  to  the  foreign  books  in  which  the  denial  is  made.  Surely  it  is 
time  to  have  done  with  all  this  make-believe.  If  the  imiierial  dynasty  depended  for 
its  safety  on  such  airy  nothings,  its  fate  would  long  ago  have  been  sealed.  To  moke 
use  of  the  railway,  the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  to  permit  the  study  of  Mill,  Darwin, 
and  Spencer,  to  establish  newppapera  and  popular  assemblies,  in  fact  to  navigate  in 
the  mid-current  of  nineteenth  century  thought,  and  at  the  same  time  to  put  a  veto 
on  history,  and  to  perpetuate  in  its  stead  the  childish  legends  of  Jimmu  Tenno, 
Yamatodake,  and  their  compeers,  is  surely  a  piece  of  inconsistency,  which  only 
needs  a  little  ventilating  to  bo  discarded.    Discarded  it  will  be.    But  the  honour  of 
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dttcsiding  it  and  of  setting  the  study  of  Japanese  history  on  a  legitimate  basis,  will 
fall  to  some  priTate  indlYidaal,  if  the  Bureau  of  History  or  some  other  of  the  great 
GoYemment  Departments  does  not  very  soon  step  into  the  breach. 

Mr.  Gabbins,  after  expressing  his  general  accord  with  all  that  had  been  said, 
by  both  Mr.  Aston  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  related  an  experience  he  had  had  when 
pursuing  his  special  studies  in  the  historical  romances.  It  was  his  fortune  oncef 
while  searching  through  the  book-shops  of  Osaka,  to  come  across  a  manuscript  of 
an  historical  romance  purporting  to  contain  a  detailed  account  of  the  conquest  ot 
the  Loochoo  Islands  by  the  Satsuma  clan  about  250  years  ago.  At  first  sight  it 
seemed  to  be  just  the  thing  he  had  been  wanting.  It  gave  a  detailed  corre- 
spondence between  the  Sh5gun  and  the  Satsuma  chief,  and  represented  the  invasion 
of  Looclioo  as  having  resulted  from  a  private  intrigue.  Before  msking  any  definite 
use  of  the  manuscript,  however,  he  took  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Ichiji,  the  chief  Japan- 
ese authority  on  subjects  connected  with  Loochoo,  and  he  then  found  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  numerous  dates,  —and  here  his  experience  tallied  with  that  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain,— there  was  not  a  single  word  of  the  whole  romance  which  was 
founded  on  fact.  In  regard  to  the  special  excellence  of  Mr.  Aston's  paper,  regarded 
from  a  literary  point  of  view,  to  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  drawn  attention,  he 
thought  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  was  one  thing  to  give  dry  facts  dryly  and 
another  thing  to  put  them  into  an  attractive  form.  To  the  making  of  the  latter 
there  went  a  vast  amount  of  labour,  which  perhaps  only  students  of  Japanese 
history  were  able  thoroughly  to  realize.  The  special  thanks  of  the  Society  were 
therefore,  he  thought,  due  to  Mr.  Aston  for  the  attractive  literary  form  into  which 
he  had  cast  his  facts. 

Mr.  Dening  thought  that  Mr.  Aston's  testimony  might  be  of  special  value  in 
its  effect  on  certain  native  Japanese  critics.  It  was  a  rare  thing  indeed  for  a 
scholar  to  possess,  as  Mr.  Aston  did,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  language  and 
history  of  Korea  as  well  as  of  Japan  ;  and  in  these  circumstances  Mr.  Aston's 
testimony  was  calculated  to  have  great  weight  with  many  Japanese  of  advanced 
views.  He  believed  many  such  would  be  quite  wilUng  to  express  their  true  senti- 
ments in  English,  although  refraining  from  doing  so  in  Japanese  for  the  reasons 
already  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  would  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Aston's 
criticism  was  in  the  main  destructive.  This  must  necessarily  come  first,  but  the 
constructive  should  not  be  long  in  following ;  and  he  felt  sure  that  if  the  Society 
set  itself  to  try  and  do  something  towards  this,  its  efforts  would  be  fully  appreciated 
by  native  Japanese  scholars.  These  all  feel  that  a  true  history,  written  by 
themselves,  is  impossible  at  present.  It  is  certainly  a  curious  spectacle  to  see 
Japan,  which  is  so  eager  in  the  acquisition  of  all  knowledge  in  other  departments 
of  life  and  thought,  drawing  back  from  all  attempts  to  advance  the  correct  inter- 
pretation of  the  history  of  the  past. 

Mr.  Milne  remarked  that  Mr.  Aston's  very  suggestive  paper  gave  an  illustra- 
tion of  what  is  found  in  all  histories.    The  further  one  goes  back  in  time,  the  less 
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reliable  all  bistory  becomes,  passing  ultimately  into  tbe  mytbical  stage,  and 
behind  that  into  absolute  darkness.  It  was  here,  however,  that  the  anthropologist 
stepped  in,  and  constructed  a  kind  of  history  from  prehistoric  remains.  Thus 
anthropology  had  proved  that  the  Ainus  had  once  occupied  Japan  as  far  south  as 
Kyushu  ;  and  that  must  have  been  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Japanese  race  on 
the  island.  He  should  like  to  know  if  the  Korean  or  Chinese  records,  of  which 
Mr.  Aston  had  made  so  much,  contained  any  reference  which  might  be  applicable 
to  the  Ainus.  In  regard  to  Mr.  Aston's  critical  methods,  he  was  not  quite  sure  in 
his  own  mind  ss  to  how  far  the  Chinese  and  Korean  records  were  authentic.  Might 
not  some  scholar,  for  instance  in  Shanghai,  who  compared  the  Japanese  records 
with  the  Chinese,  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  latter  were  erroneous  ?  At  present 
Japan  is  showing  a  far  higher  appreciation  of  the  truth  of  things  than  China  is, 
and  might  it  not  so  have  been  in  earlier  days  ? 

Mr.  Hall  said  that  the  enquiry,  which  had  been  so  ably  opened  up  by  Mr. 
Aston,  had  a  far  deeper  and  wider  bearing  than  the  mere  question  of  historical 
criticism  might  seem  to  involve.  The  opinions  that  had  just  been  expressed 
might,  in  their  effects  and  consequences  upon  the  Japanese,  be  of  very  serious 
import  indeed.  For  historic  dogma  to  be  inextricably  involved  in  the  deep-seated 
religious  beliefs  of  a  nation,  and  so  become  part  of  the  national  life,  was  a  fact 
familiar  to  all  students  of  history.  In  Japan  this  had  especially  been  the  case. 
The  Kajiki  and  NUiongi  might  truly  be  called  the  Japanese  Scnptures ;  and  all 
who  are  familiar  with  the  events  which  ended  with  the  Mikado's  restoration  to 
power  know  what  an  important  part  the  sacred  writings  took  in  the  development 
of  these.  A  strong  religious  sentiment  permeated  the  whole  movement;  a  fresh 
interest  was  taken  in  these  ancient  books,  and  the  old  doctrine  of  the  divine 
descent  of  the  Mikado  was  officially  adopted,  and  remains  to  this  hour  the  great 
dogma  of  the  Imperial  Court.  It  therefore  behoved  the  Japanese  Government  to 
consider  what  would  be  the  effect  of  trying  to  bolster  up  those  dogmas  iu  the  face 
of  unbelief,  secret  and  silent  though  it  might  now  be.  Of  one  thing  he  was  sure, 
that  native  Japanese  critics  would  not  treat  these  dogmas  with  a  rude  hand,  but 
would,  in  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Aston,  give  to  them  the  reverence  that  was  their  due. 

Bishop  Bickersteth  added  a  few  words  on  the  general  question  of  historic 
methods.  No  doubt  the  earlier  work  of  the  historian  was  to  destroy  that  which 
had  been  believed ;  but  after  that  there  arose  a  second  stage,  in  which  criticism 
was  constructive.  Mr.  Milne  had  spoken  of  the  anthropologist  as  a  constructor  of 
history ;  but  the  archaeologist  and  historian  proper  were  quite  as  important  iu 
their  special  sphere.  Each  contributed  something  towards  the  faithful  reproduc- 
tion of  the  past. 


Tokyo,  January,  18th,  1888. 
A  general  meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  was  held  on  January  18th, 
1888,  in  the  College  of  Engineering,  Tokyo,  N.  J.  Hanuen,  Esq.,  President,  in  the 
chair. 
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The  minates  of  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  reported  that  the  reprinting  of  Vols.  IV.,  V. 
(Part  1),  and  YI.  (Part  1)  of  the  Society*s  Transactions  had  been  taken  in  hand, 
and  that  the  following  gentlemen  had  been  elected  members  of  the  Society : — A.  H. 
Lay,  Esq.,  M.  A.  Arrivet,  Esq.,  F.  Satow,  Esq.,  and  D.  Fearing,  Esq.,— the  last  a 
non-resident  member. 

Mr.  Dening  then  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Japanese  Education  Society,"  after 
the  reading  of  which  the  following  discussion  took  place  : — 

The  President,  in  conveying  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  the  author  of  the 
paper  they  had  heard,  remarked  that  Mr.  Dening  had  opened  up  a  field  of  great 
interest  to  us  all.  Thus  it  was  instructive  to  hear  from  one  of  the  Japanese  them- 
sdves  such  outspoken  views  upon  the  mental  equipment  of  his  race.  Another 
interesting  point  which  had  been  touched  upon  was  the  question  of  how  best  to 
carry  out  a  needed  reform.  Is  it  to  be  done  gradually,  or  is  the  new  method  to  be 
adopted  at  once,  regardless  of  the  old  method  which  it  is  desired  to  supersede  ? 
Many  years  ago  the  wonderfully  rapid  political  change  which  came  over  Japan 
used  to  be  a  frequent  subject  of  conversation  between  foreigners  and  Japanese 
statesmen  ;  and  it  was  Iwakura,  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  day,  who  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  to  do  things  by  a  rush  was  the  simpler  and  more  effective 
method  of  reform  amongst  the  Japanese.  What  had  been  deemed  best  in  politics 
should  also  prove  best  in  education  ;  and  whatever  educational  reforms  were  to  be 
carried  out,  should  therefore  be  considered  on  their  own  merits  only,  without  any 
regard  to  what  had  been. 

Dr.  Knott  said  that  the  paper  just  read  had  touched  upon  many  points  of 
special  interest  to  those  practically  engaged  in  educational  work  in  Japan.  As  to 
the  lack  of  originality  referred  to  by  Mr.  Takei,— that  certainly  was  a  fact 
admitted  by  all.  Of  all  classes  of  students,  perhaps  the  students  of  science  might 
be  eicpected  to  display  to  most  advantage  the  rational  imagination  spoken  of. 
Compared  to  a  similar  class  of  western  students,  the  Japanese  did  seem  defective  in 
this  faculty  :  but  for  this  several  special  reasons  might  be  given.  There  was  plenty 
of  evidence,  however,  that  there  was  distinct  capacity  for  original  thought,  which 
ouly  required  a  congenial  environment  for  its  development. 

Dr.  Eby,  after  making  some  enquiries  as  to  the  number  of  members  in  the 
Japanese  Education  Society,  and  to  the  influence  it  exerted  on  the  schools  of  the 
country,  observed  that,  however  much  a  sweeping  reform  in  educational  methods 
miglit  be  desired,  there  was  one  thing  which  compelled  the  present  time  to  be  a 
period  of  transition.  That  was  the  simple  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  school 
teachers  were  themselves  Japanese,  who  were  necessarily  still  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  old  methods. 

Dr.  Divers  thought  that  the  Japanese  might  well  be  regarded  as  being  intel- 
lectually comparable  to  the  Europeans  when  they  had  just  been  enlightened  by  the 
Baconian  philosophy.    Being,  so  to  speak,  hardly  beyond  the  stage  of  infancy  in 
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seientific  thiDgs,  they  coald  scarcely  be  expected  to  show  as  yet  much  frnit  of  any 
originality.  He,  howeTer,  believed  them  to  be  gifted  with  this  mental  faculty  to 
maeh  the  same  extent  as  other  folk.  They  lacked  the  early  associations  and 
experience  of  the  things  told  them  by  their  foreign  teachers ;  and  this  was  one 
chief  obstacle  in  teaching  them.  For  this  reason  leotnres  and  book  work  were  of 
themselves  useless  as  a  proper  mental  training.  The  Japanese  student  above  all 
required  practice,  working  as  an  apprentice  under  a  master  engaged  in  the  prose- 
cution of  original  research.  In  regard  to  the  Japanese  Education  Society  itself,  he 
had  been  struck  by  the  marvellous  organization  which  had  been  described,  the 
multitude  of  councillors,  the  supply  of  clerks,  and  so  on — more  like  a  Government 
Department  than  a  Society.  He  should  like  to  know  if  the  work  done  by  the  Society 
was  at  all  commensurate  with  its  official  magnificence,  and  if  the  Society  as  such 
had  any  influence  with  the  Government. 

Mr.  Dening,  in  reply,  said  that  the  work  done  by  the  Society  was  both  varied 
and  valuable.  It  sent  out  speakers  to  different  parts  of  the  country  to  rouse  an 
interest  in  educational  matters ;  it  was  also  made  use  of  by  country  gentlemen  to  re- 
gulate the  expenditure  of  their  sons  who  were  being  educated  in  the  city.  Its 
influence  was  certainly  great  upon  the  schools  of  Japan.  It  could  hardly  be 
otherwise,  seeing  that  its  officials  were  for  the  most  part  also  officials  of  the 
Mombusho.  At  the  same  time  he  doubted  if  the  work  done  was  really  pro- 
portionate to  the  large  body  of  councillors  set  apart  to  do  it.  Probably  only  a  few 
Of  the  two  hundred  were  at  all  eneigetic  in  their  labours  for  the  Society. 


Tokyo,  March  14th,  1888. 

A  general  meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  was  held  on  March  14th, 
1888,  in  the  College  of  Engineering,  Tokyd,  Professor  J.  Milne  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  intimated  that  Mr.  Hannen,  in  view  of  his 
approaching  departure  from  Japan,  having  resigned  the  Presidentship,  Mr.  Aston 
had  been  elected  President  of  the  Society.  He  also  announced  the  election  of  the 
Bev.  A.  Hardie  and  Mr.  C.  S.  Meik  as  members  of  the  Society. 

The  Chairman  referred  to  the  great  loss  the  Society  had  sustained  in  the 
recent  death  of  Mr.  Pryer,  who  had  been  an  active  member  of  the  Society  and  a 
valuable  contributor  to  its  Transactions.  Mr.  Pryer  had  been  essentially  a 
practical  naturalist;  and  probably  no  other  single  man  had  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  Japan. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Meik  then  read  a  paper  entitled  *'  Around  the  Hokkaido.' 
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The  Chairman,  in  thanking  the  anthor  for  his  interesting  aceonnt  of  the 
Hokkaido  (Tezo),  spoke  of  the  special  attractions  which  the  island  had  as  a 
iDDmer  resort.  It  was  cnrioos  how  different  in  almost  all  respects  Yezo  was  from 
Japtn  proper.  This  difference  applied  to  shape,  to  geological  stmctare,  to  flora, 
ind  to  fauna — a  fact  first  pointed  out  by  Captain  Blakiston. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Boy.  J.  Batchelor,  his  paper  on  *'  Some  Specimens  of 
Aina  Folk-lore  "  was  read  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Chamberlain,  after  the  reading  of  which 
the  following  discussion  took  place. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  often  heard  the  Ainu  crooning  away  to  himself  in 
a  soft  low  tone,  quite  pleasing  to  the  ear,  although  he  had  never  suspected  that 
their  songs  and  i-ecitatious  were  of  such  interest.  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  referred 
to  the  vexed  question  of  Ainu  or  Aiuo,  and  he  could  not  let  the  occasion  pass 
withoat  expressing  strongly  his  opinion  that  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  through 
vhose  Transactions  the  first  true  knowledge  of  the  Ainu  language  and  traditions 
vere  being  given  to  the  world,  should  say  Ainu,  which  meant  something,  and  not 
Aino,  which  meant  nothing. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  declined  to  re-commence  the  Ainu  versus  Aino  controversy, 
but  remarked  that  this  was  the  first  instalment  of  what  he  believed  Mr.  Batchelor 
porposed  giving  to  the  Society,  although  for  some  time  to  come  most  of  his  time 
would  probably  be  taken  up  in  preparing  a  dictionary,  for  which  some  seven  or 
eight  thousand  words  had  already  been  collected.  Such  a  dictionary  would  in 
all  likelihood  be  a  kind  of  tomb  in  which  the  rapidly  dying  language  would  remain 
enshrined  for  the  benefit  of  future  philologists.  Even  now  it  was  striking  to  observe 
how  all  except  the  oldest  men  and  women  were  really  bi-lingnal,  speaking  Japan- 
ese almost  as  easily  as  their  native  tongue. 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  Dr.  Divers,  as  to  the  presence  of  historical  characters 

in  any  of  the  Ainu  legends,  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  that  Oki-Eurumi  seemed  to  be 

the  only  personality  about  whom  any  definite  traditions  existed.    Mr.  Batchelor 

after  having  formerly  rejected,  had  recently  adopted  the  view  that  Oki-kurumi 

was  the  Japanese  Yoshitsune,  who  went  to  Yezo  towards  the  end  of  the  12th 

century.     Yoshitsune  was  probably  the  first  civiliser  of  the  Ainos,  although  they 

themselves  assert  that  he  really  robbed  them  of  their  books.    This  tradition  is, 

however,  probably  simply  an  invention  to  explain  why  it  is  they  do  not  have  any 

books.    Excepting  these  tales  of  Oki-kurumi  and  perhaps  some  legends  bearing  on 

cosmogony,  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  regarded  as  historical  until  we  come  to 

traditions  referring  to  comparatively  recent  events.    Such,  for  instance,  seem  to 

be  the  story  of  a  certain  plague,  and  the  account  of  a  frightful  massacre  of  the 

Ainos  by  the  Japanese. 

The  Bev.  E.  B.  Miller  drew  attention  to  one  of  Mr.  Batchelor's  notes  in  con- 
nection with  a  remark  made  by  Mr.  Meik,  who  had  spoken  of  the  Ainu  woman  as 
being  ashamed  of  the  tattooiug  of  her  lip.  Mr.  Batchelor,  however,  had  mentioned 
that  an  Ainu  woman  put  her  hand  before  her  mouth  as  a  sign  of  respect.  It  was 
this  action  perhaps  which  Mr.  Meik  had  seen. 
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Mr.  Chamberlain  was  of  opinion  that  the  Aino  woman  was  really  proud  of  her 
lip  adornment,  which  we  thought  so  ugly.  He  knew  indeed  of  one  ease  in  which 
an  Aino  girl  of  7  or  8  years  of  age,  contrary  to  the  desire  of  her  parents  who  had 
become  so  far  emancipated,  got  herself  tattoed,  being  apparently  put  to  shame  by 
her  Aiiio  companions  of  like  age. 

Tokyo,  April  18th,  1888. 

A  general  meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  was  held  in  the  College  of 
Engineering,  Tukyu,  on  April  18th,  1888,  at  4  p.m..  Dr.  Divers,  F.B.S.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Chairman,  having  expressed  the  regret  which  all  must  feel  at  the  enforced 
absence  of  Mr.  Aston,  their  President,  from  the  meeting,  called  on  the  Correspond- 
ing Secretary  to  read  the  remarks  which  the  President  had  hoped  to  deliver.  The 
Corresponding  Secretary  rend  as  follows : — "  Before  proceeding  to  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  meeting,  it  is  my  sad  duty  to  give  expression  to  the  regret  which 
is  felt  by  this  Society  nt  the  loss  by  death  of  one  of  its  oldest,  indeed  one  of  its 
original,  members— Mr.  Russell  Kobertsou.  He  was  a  man  of  solid  attainments, 
but  the  powers  of  his  mind  were  chiefly  devoted  to  practical  work  connected  with 
his  position  as  H.B.M's  Consul  at  Yokohama.  The  fruits  of  his  studies  are  to  be 
looked  for  rather  in  the  admirable  trade-reports  compiled  by  him  yearly,  and  in 
other  similar  papers,  than  in  the  Transactions  of  this  Society.  I  speak  only  the 
language  of  literal  fact  and  not  of  eulogium  when  I  say  that  his  equal  as  a  British 
Consul  has  not  been  known  in  this  country.  We  are  nevertheless  indebted  to  him 
for  two  important  papers,  one  an  account  of  the  Caroline  Islands,  communicated 
by  him  although  written  by  a  different  hand,  and  another,  a  very  full  and  interest- 
iug  description  of  the  Benin  Islands.  Mr.  Bobertson  was  also  for  some  time  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  Society,  and,  although  I  cannot  bear  personal 
testimony  to  the  fact,  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  Society  owed  much  to  the  sterling 
common  sense  which  so  eminently  characterized  him.  Of  our  personal  relations 
to  him  I  cannot  tmst  myself  to  speak.  His  manly,  simple,  modest  character, 
free  from  every  atom  of  pretension  or  affectation,  had  endeared  him  to  many  of 
us,  and  we  feel  that  the  words — the  poor  conventional  words — in  which  our  regrets 
are  clothed  are  fraught  with  a  far  deeper  sense  than  they  usually  bear,  when  they 
are  used  of  Bussell  Bobertson — tarn  caii  capitif.'' 

The  election  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Walford  as  a  member  of  the  Society  was  announced. 

Dr.  Knott  then  read  a  biographical  note  on  luO  Chukei,  the  great  Japanese 
■urveyor  and  cartographer. 

A  paper  on  JnjttUn  by  the  Bev.  T.  Lindsay  and  J.  EanO,  Esq.,  was  read  by 
the  former  gentleman. 

The  Chairman,  having  thanked  the  authors  for  their  interesting  papers,  the 
meeting  adjourned  to  the  large  hall  of  the  college,  where  Mr.  KauO  gave  some 
practical  demonstrations  of  the  art. 
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Tokyo,  May'16ih,  1888. 

A  general  meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  was  held  on  Wednesday, 
May  16tli,  1888,  in  the  Engintering  College,  Tokyo,  Bev.  Dr.  Amerman,  Vice- 
President,  in  tbe  Chair. 

The  minntes  of  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  made  the  following  annonncements : — Dr.  0. 
Hering  and  Mr.  J.  Eano  had  heen  elected  members  of  the  Society.  A  list  of  old 
Spanish  books  bearing  on  Japan  had  been  presented  to  the  Society  by  the 
Spanish  Charge  d*Affaires,  Mr.  Carr^re,  for  publication.  A  letter  had  been 
received  from  Mr.  Watauabe,  President  of  the  Imperial  University,  referring 
to  the  paper  read  by  Dr.  Knott  at  the  last  meeting,  giving  an  account 
of  the  life  and  labours  of  Ino  Chukei,  the  Japanese  Surveyor  and  Cartographer. 
It  would  interest  the  members  of  the  Society  to  know  that  a  monument  was  soon 
to  be  put  up  at  Sliiba  in  honour  of  Ino.  A  hope  was  expressed  that  members 
might  see  their  way  to  aid  the  project  materially  by  giving  subscriptions,  which 
would  be  received  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Impeiial  University  or  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Society.  The  card  issued  to  the  members  announcing  the  present  meeting 
had  advertised  a  paper  by  Mr.  Hall  "  On  the  Phenomena  of  Mood  in  the  Japanese 
Verb."  Mr.  HalPs  recent  removal  to  Shanghai  had  prevented  him  from  putting 
bis  paper  into  fit  form  for  presentation.  The  Council  were,  however,  able  to 
substitute  for  it  a  paper  "  On  Chinese  and  Annamese,"  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Parker,  which 
had  lately  come  to  hand.  As  this  paper  had  no  special  reference  to  Japanese 
subjects,  an  abstract  only  of  it  would  be  read. 

The  Chairman  then  called  on  Dr.  Knott  to  read  the  abstract  of  Mr.  Parker's 
paper  on  '*  Chinese  and  Annamese." 

Mr.  Chamberlain  then  read  a  paper  on  **  The  Earliest  Known  Form  of  the 
Japanese  Language,"  in  the  preparation  of  which  he  had  been  assisted  by  Mr. 
M.  Ueda. 

After  some  discussion,  the  Chairman  thanked  the  authors  in  the  name  of  the 
Society  for  their  instructive  paj^ers. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


Tokyo,  June  6th,  1888. 

A  general  meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  was  held  on  Wednesday, 
June  6th,  1888,  in  the  Engineering  College,  Tokyo,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Amerman,  Vice- 
President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  announced  the  election  of  Colgate  Baker,  Esq., 
and  Major-Geueral  H.  S.  Palmer,  R.  E.,  as  ordinary  members  of  the  Society.  It 
was  also  announced  that,  owing  to  the  illness  of  Professor  Burton,  his  lecture  on 
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"  Sanitary  Problems  in  Japan,"  which  bad  been  advertised  fur  this  meeting,  oould 
not  be  delivered ;  but  that  the  Coancil  were  fortunate  in  being  able  to  substitate 
for  it  a  paper  on  *'  Christian  Valley,'*  by  Professor  Dixon,  who  had  kindly  agreed, 
on  very  short  notice,  to  read  it  to  the  Society  at  that  time. 

Professor  Dixon  then  proceeded  to  read  his  paper,  which  was  illustrated  by 
photographs  of  the  rough  tombstone  in  Christian  Valley,  of  Christian  Yashiki,  of 
Christian  Slope,  and  of  the  tomb  of  Father  Guiseppe  Chiara. 

The  Chairman,  in  thanking  the  author  for  his  paper,  remarked  that  Mr. 
Dixon  deserved  an  extra  vote  of  thanks  for  his  kindness  in  reading  it  at  a  few 
hours'  notice. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


ToKTO,  June  20th,  1888. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  was  held  on  Wednesday, 
20th  June,  at  4  p.m.,  in  the  Physics  Theatre  of  the  Imperial  College  of  Engineering. 
Bev.  J.  L.  Amerman,  D.D.,  in  the  chair.  It  was  announced  that  the  reprint 
of  Vol.  v.,  part  1,  was  already  issued,  and  that  the  reprint  of  Vol.  VI.,  part  2, 
would  shortly  appear.  The  report  of  the  council  for  the  year  just  ended  was  then 
read  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  adopted  on  the  motion  of  Bev.  W.  J. 
White.  The  following  office-bearers  for  the  coming  session  were  elected  by 
ballot  :— 

President  : — W.  G.  Aston,  Esq. 

Vice-Pbbsidents  : — Bev.  Dr.  Amerman  (Tokyo),  F.  S.  James,  Esq.  (Yokohama). 
CoBBZSPONDiNO  Secretabt  :— B.  H.  Chamberlain,  Esq. 
Becobdimg  Secbetabt: — Dr.  C.  G.  Knott,  (Tokyo). 
Bbcobdimg  Sbcretaby  : — W.  J.  S.  Shand,  Esq.  (Yokohama). 
Trxasureb  :— M.  N.  Wyckoflf,  Esq. 
LiBBABiAN : — Bev.  J.  Summers. 

COUKCILLOBS. 


Bev.  Dr.  Cochrane. 
W.  Deniug,  Esq. 
Dr.  E.  Divers. 
J.  M.  Dixon,  Esq. 
Bev.  Dr.  Eby. 


J.  H.  Gubbins,  Esq. 
N.  Kauda,  Esq. 
J.  Eano,  Esq. 
J.  Milne,  Esq. 
U.  Watanabc,  Esq. 


A  paper  entitled  *'  A  Literary  Lady  of  Old  Japan,''  the  joint  production  of  the 
late  Dr.  Purcell,  and  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Aston,  was  read  by  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
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In  short  disousBion  which  followed,  Mr.  Chamberldin  remarked  on  the  great 
diiBeulty  of  the  style  of  Sei  ShAnagon's  writings,  and  on  the  great  variety  of 
semdings  that  existed; — ^indeed,  the  text  was  singularly  corrnpt.  Her  writings 
were  fall  of  minute  descriptions  of  clothing,  and  often  read  like  a  French  fashion 
paper.  Another  feminine  trait  was  to  he  fonnd  at  the  close  of  a  list  of  pleasant 
things  ennmerated  in  one  of  her  essays :  "  How  pleasant  is  the  patting  together 
of  the  hits  til  a  torn  letter  T' 

In  reply  to  a  qnestion,  by  Mr.  Odlam,  Mr.  Chamberlain  stated  that  Sei  Sho- 
nagon*s  writings  mast  have  remained  in  manoscript  for  many  centuries  after  her 
death,  probably  until  about  1600  A.D.  An  unusual  number  of  MSS.  of  her  works 
are  extant. 

The  Report  of  the  Council  for  the  year  just  ended  was  then  read  by  the 
Corresponding  Beeijstary  :— 


REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL  FOR  THE  SESSION  OCTOBER, 

1887~JUNE,  1888. 

In  coming  before  the  Society,  as  usual  at  the  close  of  the  Session,  the  Council 
ifl  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  state  of  the  Society's  affairs  is  in  all  ways 
flourishing.  The  expenses  have,  it  is  true,  been  great  this  year,  owing  to  the 
neeessity  for  an  unusual  amount  of  reprinting,  in  addition  to  the  printing  of  a  new 
Tolume,  which,  when  completed,  will  consist  of  two  good-sized  parts.  Nevertheless 
the  Treasurer's  Report  (Appendix  C)  shows  a  balance  of  9458.96  on  the  credit  side ; 
and  though  there  are  some  bills  which  will  be  presented  for  payment  soon,  there  is 
about  an  equal  sum  of  money  owing  to  the  Society,  which  will  probably  soon  be 
collected. 

The  literary  activity  of  the  Society  is  evinced  by  the  size  of  the  new  volume 
just  alluded  to,  and  by  the  originality  of  the  papers  composing  it.  The  number 
of  general  meetings  held  during  the  Session  and  of  papers  read  at  those  meetings  is 
fourteen.  The  list  of  papers,  as  given  in  Appendix  A,  evidences  the  peculiar 
ardour  with  which  the  Society  has  thrown  itself  into  the  study  of  the  Island  of 
Yezo  and  its  hitherto  little-known  aborigines,  while  at  the  same  time  there  has 
been  no  falling  off,  but  rather  increased  activity,  in  the  researches  instituted  into 
subjects  more  specially  Japanese,  and  particularly  into  the  ancient  histoiy  and 
language  of  the  Japanese  people. 

With  great  sorrow  the  Council  has  to  record  the  death  of  two  of  the  Society's 
most  valued  members, — H.  Fryer,  Esq.,  in  whom  ornithology  and  the  kindred 
zoological  sciences  have  sustained  an  irreparable  loss,  and  Russell  Robertson,  Esq., 
C.M.G.,  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Consul  at  Eanagawa,  some  time  member  of  the 
Society's  Council,  and  always  ore  of  the  Society's  most  loyal  supporters.  Neither 
can  we  pass  over  without  a  word  (though  this  Society  did  not  count  him  among 
its  members)  the  death  of  the  octogenarian  Japanese  scholar,  Dr.  August  Pfizmaier, 
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of  Vienna,  who  did  so  mach  to  render  Japanese  and  Aino  studies  popular  in 
Europe,  and  who  obtained  results  which  were  wonderful  indeed  when  we  consider 
that  he  laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  never  having  personally  visited  Japan, 
nor  acquired  a  colloquial  knowledge  of  its  language.  Furthermore  should  be  men- 
tioned the  fact  of  some  half-dozen  resignations  of  membership  during  the  course  of 
the  session. 

Leaving  our  losses  and  turning  to  our  gains,  the  Council  is  happy  to  be  able  to 
announce  the  election  of  no  less  than  twenty-six  new  members,  while  the  increased 
interest  felt  in  the  Society's  work  by  Orientalists  and  the  public  generally  in 
Europe  and  America  has  been  evidenced  in  the  most  practical  of  all  manners  by 
increased  purchases  of  the  Society's  "  Transactions,"  not  only  in  the  English- 
speaking  countries,  but  likewise  in  Germany. 

It  should  furthermore  be  noticed,  before  closing  this  report,  that  the  Society 
now  possesses  that  which  was  so  earnestly  desired  for  it  by  one  of  the  most  active 
of  its  past  Presidents,  viz.,  a  local  habitation  as  well  as  a  name.  The  kind  courtesy 
of  H.E.  Mr.  H.  Watanabe,  President  of  the  Imperial  University,  has  enabled  us 
during  the  past  session  not  only  to  meet  in  the  Imperial  College  of  Engineering, 
but  also  to  establish  our  library  there.  We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  announce  that 
H.E.  Mr.  Otori  Eeisuke,  President  of  the  Nobles'  School,  which  is  now  removing 
to  the  premises  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  has  consented  to  continue  this  favour, 
thereby  enabling  the  Society  to  meet  in  one  of  the  most  central  and  convenient 
localities  of  the  capital,  and  to  throw  open  to  the  members  a  reading-room  where 
the  books  and  periodicals  received  by  the  Society  have  been  arranged  and 
catalogued  in  such  a  manner  as  greatly  to  increase  their  utility.  Moreover,  printed 
catalogues  are  in  preparation,  and  copies  will  be  distributed  among  the  members. 
The  Council  has  already  expressed  its  warmest  thanks  both  to  Mr.  Watanabe  and 
to  Mr.  Otori  Keisuke,  being  confident  that  in  so  doing  it  has  but  interpreted  the 
sentiments  of  all  those  members  who,  being  resident  in  Tokyo,  can  avail  them- 
selves of  the  privilege  thus  offered. 

Appendix  A. 

List  of  Papers  Read  Before  the  Society  During  the  Session  1887-1888. 
"  Persian  Elements  in  Japanese  Legends,"  by  J.  Edkins,  D.D. 
"  Rodriguez'  System  of  Transliteration,"  by  B.  H.  Chamberlain,  Esq. 
*•  On  the  Ainu  Term  A'awwi,"  by  Rev.  John  Batchelor. 

"  Reply  to  Mr.  Batchelor  on  the  Words  Kaviui  and  ^ino,"  by  B.H.  Chnmberlnin,  Esq. 
•*  Early  Japanese  History,"  by  W.  G.  Aston,  Esq. 
**  The  Japanese  Education  Society,"  by  Walter  Deuing,  Esq. 
♦♦  Round  Yezo,"  by  C.  S.  Meik.  Esq. 
*•  Specimens  of  Ainu  Folk-lore,"  by  Rev.  John  Batchelor. 
*•  JfijutgUt  the  Old  Samurai  Art  of  Fighting  without  Weapons,"  by  Rev.  T.  Lindsay 

and  J.  Kano,  Esq. 
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**  Ind  Chukei,  the  Japanese  Surveyor  and  Cartographer,"  by  Dr.  C.  G.  Knott. 
'*  Chinese  and  Annameae/*  by  E.  H.  Parker,  Esq. 

**  The  Earliest  Known  Form  of  the  Japanese  Language/'  by  B.  H.  ChamberUiiD,  Esq. 
'*  Christian  Valley/'  by  J.  M.  Dixon,  Esq. 

**ALiterarjLady  of  Old  Japan,"  by  W.  G.  Aston,  Esq.,  and  the  late  Dr.  T.  A. 
Paicell. 

Appendix  li. 
List  of  Exchanges. 

Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia. 

Academy  of  Sciences  of  Finland  (Acta  Societatis  Scientiarnm  Finnicae.) 

Agricaltnral  and  Horticnltural  Society  of  India ;  Journal. 

American  Antiquarian  and  Oriental  Journal. 

American  Chemical  Journal. 

American  Geographical  Society,  New  York,  Bulletin  and  Journal. 

American  Oriental  Society. 

American  Philological  Association. 

American  Philosophical  Society. 

Aonalen  des  K.  K.  Natur  Hist.  Hofmuseum,  Wien. 

Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Anthropologischen  Gesellschaft  in  Wien ;  Mittheilnngen. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal ;  Journal  and  Proceedings. 

Australian  Museum,  Sydney. 

Bataria&sch  Genootschap ;  Notulen. 

Bataviaasch  Genootschap ;  Tidjschrift. 

Bata?iaa8ch  Genootschap  r  Verhandelingen. 

Boston  Society  of  Natural  History. 

Borean  of  Ethnology,  Annual  Reports,  Washington. 

Bareau  of  Education,  Circulars  of  Information,  Washington. 

Cali/oroia  Academy  of  Sciences. 

China  Beview ;  Hongkong. 
Chinese  Recorder ;  Shanghai. 

Cochinchine  Fran^aise,  Excursions  et  Reconnaisances,  Saigon. 
Cosmos ;  di  Guido  Cora,  Turin. 

Canadian  Institute,  Toronto,  Proceedings  and  Reports. 
Geographical  Survey  of  India  ;  Records. 
Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Canada. 
Handels  Museum,  Wien. 

Harvard  University,  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology :  Bulletin. 
Imperial  Russian  Geographical  Society ;  Bulletin  and  Reports,  Moscow. 
Imperial  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Natural  Science  (Moscow) :  Section  of  Anthro* 
pology  and  Ethnography,  Transactions. 
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LIST  OF  MEMBERS. 


Honorary  Members. 

Sir  Butberford  Alcock,  k.c.b.,  Athenaeum  Club,  LondoD. 

Bear- Admiral  W.  Arthur,  o/o  Messrs.  Hallett  &  Co.,  Trafalgar  Square,  Londou. 

Professor  Geo.  £.  Day,  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 

Bey.  Joseph  Edkins,  d.d.,  Peking. 

A.  W.  Franks,  British  Museum. 

Baron  A.  Nordenskjold,  Stockholm. 

Professor  J.  J.  Beiu,  Bonn-am-Bbeiu,  Germany. 

Ernest  M.  Satow,  c.m.g.,  Montevideo. 

Bev.  E.  W.  Syle,  d.d.,  Surbiton,  Surrey,  England. 

Sir  Thomas  F.  Wade,  k.c.b.,  AtlienKum  Club,  London. 
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PERSIAN  ELEMENTS  IN  JAPANESE  LEGENDS. 


By  J.  Edkims,  D.D. 


[Read  October  12, 1887.] 

There  are  several  resemblances  between  the  Persian  religion  a^d 
tLat  of  Japan,  which  I  now  proceed  partially  to  point  out. 

1.  Japan  has  a  Mithras,  but  a  female  one.  Amaterasn,  the  Sun- 
goddess,  is  either  of  purely  native  creation,  or  the  ancient  Japanese  were 
taught  by  visitors  from  the  continent  to  worahip  the  sun,  and  to  frame 
national  legends  which  exalt  the  name,  origin  and  achievements  of  "her 
vrho  shines  (terasu)  from  heaven  "  (ama). 

2.  lu  the  old  Parseeism  the  departments  of  nature,  metal,  fire, 
water,  trees,  earth,  each  had  an  angel.  Spiegel,  in  the  **Schaff  Herzog 
Enyclopiedia,'*  article  Parseeism,  says  the  spirits  first  created  by  Ormuzd 
were  "Bahman,  protector  of  all  living  beings,  Ardibihisht,  spirit  of  fire, 
Sharevar,  spirit  of  metals,  Spendarmat,  spirit  of  earth,  Chordad, 
spirit  of  water,  Amerdad,  spirit  of  trees.  **  They  were  created  to 
aid  Ormuzd  in  governing.  Let  Japanese  legends  be  consulted.  In  the 
^'Nihon  Shoki  "  we  find  a  wood  god,  a  water  god,  a  fire  god,  a  wind 
god,  an  earth  god,  a  metal  god,  a  sea  god,  a  mountain  god,  all  created  by 
Izanami  and  Izauagi.  These  divinities  were  a  creating  pair  arrived  at, 
as  Mr.  Griffis  says  in  the  same  Encyclopsedia,  article  Shinto,  by  evolution 
through  several  pairs  of  gods.  There  were  several  legends,  and  I  suggest 
that  a  Persian  element  exists  in  them.  The  metal  god  is  loss  frequently 
mentioned  than  the  other  elemental  divinities  of  Japan,  but  it  exists  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  rest  in  China,  where  the  spirits  ofthe  five  elements 
are  worshipped  as  gods  of  the  highest  grade  (^  ti),  and  have  their  place 
assigned  as  north,  south,  east,  west,  and  central.  The  Persians  viewed 
the  five  elements  as  gods  to  be  adored.      The  Chinese  viewed  them  not 
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only  as  gods  to  be  adored,  but  as  principles  infiaencing  all  nature,  as 
powers  controlling  the  htunan  body  and  as  visible  essences  in  the  five 
planets. 

8.  The  Japanese  dedicate  white  horses  to  the  goddess  of  the  son. 
Strabo  mentions  an  ancient  castom  of  sacrificing  white  horses  to  the  son, 
but  we  are  without  details  on  this  point. 

4.  In  the  legend  of  creation  and  the  order  in  which  creation  was 
made,  there  is  a  resemblance  in  Japanese  and  Persian  ideas.  The  legends 
of  the  Japanese  indicate  no  philosophical  power :  they  show  an  unbridled 
imagination  and  an  admiration  for  nature  of  a  rough  kind.  The  only 
philosophical  ideas  in  these  legends  are  of  obviously  Chinese  origin.  Bot 
we  observe  a  lively  exercise  of  the  imagination  in  these  tales  of  long  ago, 
and  they  exhibit  a  peculiar  type  of  mythological  invention.  Whence  did 
it  come  ?  Was  it  only  the  effect  of  the  Inland  Sea,  the  boundless  ocean, 
the  volcanoes,  the  mighty  Fujiyama,  the  many  lively  harbours  and  nooks 
of  hill  and  lake  scenery  working  on  an  impressionable  nation  just  arrived 
from  Gorea  ?  A  nation  in  its  infancy  was  here  wandering  in  Wonder- 
land, and  the  child*s  imagination  can  do  much  in  weaving  marvellous 
creation  out  of  the  wonders  which  the  world  presents  to  the  eye  and 
ear.  But  in  the  present  instance  this  does  not  seem  sufficient  to 
account  for  what  we  see.  We  have  a  progressive  creation  of  angels  and 
men  and  the  world  they  occupy.  Creation  takes  an  evolutionary  form, 
and  yet  there  is  the  distinct  ascription  of  creation  to  divine  beings.  It 
is  well  worth  our  while  to  notice,  too,  the  early  creation  of  spirits  in  seven 
generations,  finishing  with  Izanami  and  Izanagi.  One  legend  creates 
heaven  and  earth  first,  and  then  these  spirits.  Another  says  that  the 
spirits  appeared  at  the  first  separation  between  heaven  and  earth.  After 
the  creation  of  Japan,  Tsushima  and  other  islands,  eight  in  all,  the  sea 
was  created,  then  the  rivers,  then  the  mountains,  then  tree  gods,  and  lastly 
gods  of  grass  and  herbs.  In  proceeding  to  describe  the  creation  of  the 
sun,  the  legend-maker  draws  particular  attention  to  this  divinity.  Then 
he  describes  the  appearance  of  the  moon  and  the  birth  of  Hiruko,  a  son 
who  causes  sorrow  to  his  divine  parents. 

Possibly  if  there  is  hidden  in  these  legends  the  teaching  of  followers 
of  the  Persian  religion,  it  may  be  in  some  more  than  others.  Thus  we 
have  in  the  12th  leaf  of  the  Ist  chapter  of  the  *<  Nihongi "  or  "  Tamato- 
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fomi  no  maki,'*  the  change  of  iki  or  hreath  into  the  spirit  of  wind.  Then 
the  sea  god,  the  mountain  god,  the  wood  god,  the  earth  god  and  the  fire 
god  appear.  Here  the  names  of  the  elements  suggest  that  the  Japanese 
had  help  firom  some  strangers  who  knew  the  philosophy  of  the  five 
elements.  Otherwise  it  is  hard  to  explain  how  they  shonld  have  the 
same  five  elements  as  the  Parsees,  and  all  in  the  form  of  divinities. 

The  order  of  creation  by  Ormnzd  in  the  old  Persian  books  was  : 
spirits,  heaven,  water,  earth,  trees,  cattle,  man.  Creation  continned  for 
three  thousand  years. 

5.  There  is  in  the  Shinto  and  Parsee  religions  an  under-world  of 
darkness  where  departed  spirits  reside.     In  the  visit  of  Izanagi  to  Yomi^ 
the  Hades  of  Shinto,  as  described  by  Mr.  Satow  in  the  '*  Revival  of 
Pure  Shintd,*'^  we  perceive  a  resemblance  to  the  Legend   of  Ishtar 
descending  to  Hades,  translated  by  H.  F.  Taibot,  F.  R.  S.,  in  "  Records 
of  the  Past,"  Vol  I.     It  is  an  Assyrian  legend  ;  and  from  it  the  Greek 
legend  of  Adonis  entrusted  by  Aphrodite  to  Persephone,  Queen  of  the 
lower  world,   may    have  been  formed,   since  Ishtar  corresponds  to 
Aphrodite  and  to  Yenus.     The  Queen  of  Hades,  Proserpina  or  Perse- 
phone, becomes  Ninkigal  in  the  Assyrian  story.     The  Assyrian  Hades 
has  seven  gates,  through  each  of  which  in  succession  Ishtar  is  received 
on  her  way  to  see  the  Queen.     After  the  waters  of  life  had  been  poured 
out  for  Ishtar,  she  was  dismissed  through  the  same  gates.  In  Parseeism 
the  under-world  is  represented  as  depths  of  darkness,  above  which  is  the 
bridge  of  Paradise.     When  the  souls  of  the  departed  pass  along  this 
bridge,  their  deeds  are  weighed  by  the  angel  of  justice.    If  the  evil  deeds 
are   heaviest,  the   soul   tumbles  into  the  depths   of  darkness  to  be 
tormented  there  by  Ahriman  and  the  Devs  till  the  day  of  judgment.     In 
the  Japanese  story,  Izanagi  and  Izanami  are  the  Tammuz  and  Adonis 
of  the  Syrian  legend. 

In  the  Tso  chwen  (t&  (g)  of  the  Chinese,  we  have  an  echo  of  the  same 
story  in  the  6th  page  of  Legge*s  Classics,  Vol.  Y.  A  certain  duke  had 
taken  an  oath  in  B.C.  721  that  he  would  not  see  his  mother  again  till 
he  met  her  under  the  *'  yellow  fountain."  He  had  no  way  of  evading 
the  fulfilment  of  this  oath,  till  a  councillor  persuaded  him  to  dig  a  deep 

1**  Transactions  of  the  Asiat.  Soo.  of  Japan,"  Yol.  m.  Appendix. 
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passage  nndergroond  till  he  reached  a  spring  of  water.  Here  he  met 
his  mother,  and  hoth  sang  snatches  of  songs  to  express  their  joy  at 
meeting.  This  is  the  first  instance  of  the  occurrence  in  Chinese  of  the 
phrase  **  yellow  fountains  *'  for  the  Hades  of  departed  souls.  It  shows 
that,  as  early  as  B.C.  721,  the  Chinese  had  received  from  the  west  the 
notion  of  departed  souls  meeting  in  a  future  state.  Subsequently  the 
Japanese  adopted  the  Chinese  ''  yellow  fountain  "  to  express  their  yomi. 
As  to  the  word  yomiy  there  is  no  apparent  objection  to  our  taking  it  to 
be  the  wordl^  yim,  '<  darkness,"  in  Chinese,  and  tan,  **  hell,'*  in  Mongol. 

6.  In  the  Parsee  doctrine  that  the  five  elements  are  to  be  kept 
pure,  we  see  the  possible  origin  of  Shinto  usages  and  legends  in  regard 
to  purification.  Mr.  Satow  says,  in  '*  Revival  of  Pure  Shinto,*'  page  78,  that 
the  god  of  fire  hates  impurity.  Izanami  was  afraid  to  return  to  the 
world  of  day,  because  she  was  defiled  by  eating  food  which  had  been 
cooked  with  unclean  fire  and  might  offend  the  god.  In  casting  metal 
there  will  be  a  failure  if  the  metal  is  not  pure.  Izanagi,  on  returning  to 
earth,  hastened  to  wash  himself  in  the  sea  from  the  foulness  he  had 
contracted  in  yomi.  The  pollution  which  he  washed  away  produced 
two  gods,  whose  names  Mr.  Satow  gives.  In  Parseeism  the  five  gods  of 
the  five  elements  keep  the  elements  over  which  they  rule,  pure  from  con- 
tamination. The  good  Parsee  must  keep  himself  always  clean,  especially 
from  the  contamination  of  a  corpse. 

The  preceding  six  resemblances  between  the  Shinto  and  Parsee 
legends  and  traditions  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose,  if  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  Persian  religion  spread  much  in  eastern  Asia  in 
former  times. 

In  the  Tso  chwen  (Legge's  Chinese  Classics,  Yol,  Y.,  p.  176)  it  is 
said  **  the  Yiscount  of  Tseng  came  too  late  for  the  covenant  in  T'sau. 
Being  fearful  probably  of  the  consequences,  he  followed  at  least  some  of 
the  covenanters  to  Choo,  and  would  appear  there  to  have  taken  the 
covenant.  This  did  not  however  avail  to  save  him  from  a  terrible  fate." 
**  The  people  of  Choo  seized  him  and  used  him  as  a  victim."  Tso 
remarked  on  this  statement  in  the  Confucian  history,  '*  the  duke  of  Sung 
induced  duke  Wen  of  Choo  to  sacrifice  the  Yiscount  of  Tseng  at  an  altar 
on  the  bank  of  the  Suy  to  awe  and  draw  to  him  the  wild  tribes  of  the 
east.'    Further  on  it  is  said  that  the  victim  was  offered  to  an  irregular 
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spiril.  Ta  Yu  says  that  the  altar  belonged  to  the  Persian  religion,  or,  as 
he  calls  it,  the  Hmi  shen  or  god  of  heaven  adored  there  by  the  eastern 
barbarians.  In  the  "  Ewang  yii  '*  the  Hien  shen  is  called  a  foreign  god.' 
Later  Chinese  critics  agree  in  the  opinion  that  this  was  the  Persian 
religion.  This  instance  of  human  sacrifice  belongs  to  the  year  B.C.  640. 
The  river  Soi  is  in  the  province  of  Honan,  and  the  barbarians  said  to 
have  hononred  the  Persian  god  were  the  Tung  yi  of  Shantung  border- 
ing on  the  Yellow  Sea. 

There  are  many  allusions  in  Chinese  History  to  the  Persian  religion. 
Thus  in  the  History  of  the  Tang  dynasty  (T'ang  shu),  in  the  notice  of 
Khoten  near  Kashgar,  it  is  said  the  people  are  fond  of  the  Persian 
worship  1^  4^  9f  #.  The  same  worship  prevailed  in  the  Eangcha 
Kingdom,  as  we  learn  in  the  chapter,  Account  of  the  Western  Kingdom. 
By  this  Kingdom  is  meant  Khokand  and  Khiva.  The  Turks  were  at 
that  time  powerful  in  Hi,  and  they  also  worshiped  the  Hien  shen. 
They  did  so  without  temples  and  they  had  human  sacrifices.  These 
statements  are  found  in  Yen  yang  tsa  tsu,  a  work  by  a  T'ang  dynasty 
author.  The  same  writer  says  that  the  people  of  the  Kingdom  called 
#  B  Hian  yik  were  unacquainted  with  Buddhism  and  followed  the 
Persian  worship.  They  had  three  hundred  altars  of  this  religion,  and  yet 
their  kingdom  was  not  more  than  a  thousand  miles  in  circuit.  In  the  Liau 
History  we  learn  that  the  emperor,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  offered 
sacrifices  to  the  god  of  fire.  Salt  and  mutton  fat  were  used.  These 
offerings  were  burnt  in  an  iron  furnace.  At  the  same  time  wizards 
chanted  songs  in  praise  of  the  god.  The  emperor  prostrated  himself 
before  the  fire,  the  emblem  of  the  god.  This  kingdom  embraced  Man- 
churia and  the  Chinese  province  of  Chili,  and  the  time  when  this  worship 
of  fire  was,  as  thus  recorded,  a  part  of  the  Imperial  ceremonial,  was  the 
eleventh  century. 

In  the  first  and  second  centuries  we  find  the  doctrine  of  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the ,  soul  extending  in  China  and  in  Manchuria  in 
advance  of  the  period  when  the  Buddhist  missionaries  arrived  in  these 
regions  teaching  a  future  state.  lu  China  the  mountain  in  Shantung 
known  as  Tai  shan  came  to  be  known  as  the  favourite  residence  of  a  god 

*In  the  "  Shwo  wen "  it  is  said  that  in  Ewan  chang  hea?en  is  called  hien* 
Kwanehnng  seems  to  mean  OhincBe  Torkestan. 
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who  had  under  his  jarisdiction  the  sonls  of  men,  and  at  death  men's 
souls  were  believed  to  go  there."  This  is  the  reason  that  in  the  present 
day  Chinese  build  temples  to  the  god  of  the  eastern  mountain  outside 
of  the  east  gate  of  their  cities,  and  that  in  them  the  seventy- two  courts 
of  judgment  for  all  the  dead  are  represented  in  painted  clay.  The 
Manchuriau  people  of  the  same  age,  called  Uhwan  or  Owan,  believed  that 
souls  went  to  the  Red  Mountains  some  thousands  of  miles  north-west  of 
their  home  in  Liau  tung.  The  mountains  meant  may  have  been  the 
Altai  mountains,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  the  Turkish  and  Indo- 
European  races  then  residing  there  would  have  no  religious  guides  so 
zealous  as  the  Persians.  It  is  said  of  the  Owan  people  (.1^  ti)  that  they 
had  the  doors  of  their  tents  to  the  east  in  order  to  face  the  sun.  ALso 
they  sang  joyful  hymns  at  the  death  of  persons,  not  regarding  them  as 
having  suffered  a  misfortune  in  dying,  and  firmly  believing  them  to  be 
still  living;  they  burned  their  favourite  horses,  clothing  and  other 
possessions,  together  with  a  well-fattened  dog,  which  was  led  with  a 
many-coloured  silk  string  and  otherwise  decorated  with  elegant  silk 
trappings.  This  Manchurian  nation,  so  near  Japan,  was  accustomed  to 
worship  at  that  time  heaven,  earth,  the  sun  and  moon,  the  stars, 
rivers,  mountains  and  the  souls  of  ancestors.  In  sacrificing  to  men  of 
high  reputation,  they  burned  the  oxen  and  sheep  used  as  victims  when 
the  act  of  offering  was  completed. 

Among  the  ancient  usages  of  the  Chinese,  the  worship  of  the  god 
of  fire  is  very  prominent.  The  worship  of  the  sun  preceded,  it.  But 
in  the  Chow  dynasty  there  was  a  special  worship  of  fire,  and  there  was 
probably  a  like  order  of  evolution  in  Persia.  The  worship  of  the  powers 
of  nature  preceded  the  worship  of  fire,  as  a  pure  monotheism  preceded 
the  worship  of  the  gods  of  the  elements.  The  Persian  and  the  Chinese 
religions  were  both  branches  of  the  Old  Asiatic  religion,  which  ultimately 
becomes  identical  with  that  of  Babylonia  and  that  of  the  first  chapters  of 
the  Book  of  Genesis.  In  worshipping  the  elements,  the  Chinese  were 
contented  with  adoring  the  spirits  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  mountains  and 
rivers,  without  any  biographic  or  individualistic  detail.     The  Persians 

>*'  Hen  Han  Shu  "  ^  HI  ^  90, 1.  The  god  of  tbe  monntain  is,  in  the  modern 
Tauist  hell  of  China,  made  one  of  the  ten  judges  before  whom  the  dead  appear  for 
judgment. 
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thoaght  of  the  Bpirits  of  the  elements  as  great  angels  clothed  with 
eharaeteristic  attrihntes ;  hat  the  Chinese  gods  of  the  wind,  of  rain,  of 
thonder,  in  the  Chow  dynasty,  are  to  be  viewed  the  same  as  the  Per- 
muiy  though  looked  on  by  the  people  as  passionless  divinities.  Among 
the  Chinese  gods  of  the  Chow  dynasty  was  the  god  of  fire,  the  kitchen 
god,  the  domestic  divinity  of  every  household.  In  this  fire  worship  of 
the  Chinese,  accompanied  in  afiiertimes  with  bonfires  and  fire-works,  and 
the  baming  of  paper  honses,  money,  clothing,  horses,  and  the  like,  we 
see  partly  the  frnit  of  native  invention,  and  partly  the  effect  of  Tartar 
tod  Persian  notions  connected  with  fire  worship.  Probably  the  modern 
eoBtom  of  burning  paper  for  the  dead  is  more  foreign  in  its  origin  than 
native  ;  so  we  may  suppose  that  the  notions  on  a  future  state  prevailing 
tmong  the  Chinese  anterior  to  Buddhism  were  also  more  indebted  for 
their  origin  to  foreign  religious  ideas  than  to  native  Confucian  thought. 

There  is  another  book,  i&  3111 1^  (**Si  hi  tsung  jii**),  by  Yau  kwan  of 
the  Sung  dynasty.  In  says  that  "  the  god  intended  by  the  Hieu  shen  is 
VttH'S,"  Mahaishwara,  the  supreme  God  according  to  the  opinions 
of  the  later  Hindoos  as  occurring  in  Buddhist  books,  where  it  is  translated 
by  the  words  :fc  ©  ft  ^  <a  tsi  tsai  fen,  **  the  self-existent  one."  Yau  kwan 
farther  says  the  Hien  Shen  was  taught  by  Zoroaster  the  Persian  (i^  1^ 
X  Zerdusht),  who  had  a  pupil  ^  ^  Huien  chen.  Having  become  familiar 
with  his  master's  system,  he  became  patriarch  ^  £B  lb  in  Persia.  He 
came  afterwards  to  China  to  propagate  his  religion,  and  in  the  eastern 
eapital  (Eai  feng  fu)  had  a  temple  called  the  Hien  Shen  Miau  in  the  Ning 
Yuen  street.  On  a  monument  there  erected,  it  is  said  that  in  the  Kang 
kingdom  there  is  a  god  called  Hien,  and  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  king- 
dom there  are  )^  ^  f^  ^  (temples  for  the  worship  of  fire).  This  is  the 
same  as  the  Eang  cha  abovie-mentioned,  and  refers  to  Bokhara  and  Khiva. 
In  China  in  the  ninth  century  the  Persian  religion  was  persecuted ;  and 
in  the  year  845  more  than  sixty  of  their  monasteries  were  condemned 
to  be  closed  and  the  monks  compelled  to  return  to  ordinary  life. 

The  Persians,  beginning  with  monotheism  we  may  suppose,  drew 
from  the  Babylonians  a  dual  philosophy  and  the  teaching  of  a  physical 
theory  of  five  elements.  This  would  be  in  the  third  millenium  before 
Christ ;  and  as  early  as  this  there  would  probably  be  schools  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  Bokhara  country,  which  would  have  some  effect  on  the  usages 
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and  beliefs  of  neighboaring  nations.  At  any  rate  at  that  time  the 
Chinese  came  to  know  the  arts  of  writing  and  the  observation  of  the 
stars.  The  Persians  proceeded  to  weave  a  mythology,  of  which 
Ormuzd  and  Ahriman  were  the  chief  personages.  Ormnzd  the  creator 
reigns  among  a  mnltitnde  of  angels  whom  he  made.  We  see  in  the 
Chinese  worship  of  Shen  (#)that  at  that  time  in  China  also  a  like  step 
had  been  taken,  by  which  the  various  parts  of  nature  were  believed  to  be 
governed  by  spirits  and  to  represent  and  exemplify  the  nature  of  their 
activity.  We  see  the  beginning  of  a  dual  philosophy  at  this  time  in  the 
"  Yi  ching  "  of  China,  and  a  philosophy  of  the  elements  in  that  work  and  in 
the  remaining  documents  of  the  Hia  dynasty.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
millenium  before  Christ  we  find  the  Chinese  studying  and  expanding  the 
dual  philosophy,  and  acquiring  a  great  accession  of  literary  power,  of 
legislative  thought,  and  of  scientific  progress.  Some  centuries  after, 
the  future  life, — evidently  as  a  Persian  doctrine, — creeps  in  unobserved, 
and  we  learn  that  the  Persian  religion  is  propagated  among  the  barbarous 
tribes  of  eastern  China  in  the  horrible  form  of  human  sacrifices.  The 
idea  of  the  future  life  becomes  more  distinct,  and  by  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era  it  is  widely  spread  in  China  and  Tartary.  It  is  beyond 
doubt  that  the  agency  of  propagation  would  be  in  the  first  instance  the 
priests  of  the  Persian  religion,  physicians  and  workers  of  enchantments, 
who,  by  the  cures  they  could  perform  and  the  science  they  possessed*,  as 
well  as  by  divination  and  other  arts,  ingratiated  themselves  with  the 
chiefs  of  tribes  wherever  they  went.  At  this  point  the  Japanese  legends 
present  themselves  as  a  further  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
effects  of  the  Persian  propaganda  in  the  beautiful  islands  lying  to  the 
east  of  the  continent.  They  belong  to  different  periods.  The  earlier 
may  have  arisen  four  or  five  centuries  before  Christ ;  the  later,  especially 
those  containing  doctrines  of  Chinese  cosmogony  and  philosophy,  would 
enter  Japan  with  the  art  of  writing  in  the  third  or  fourth  century  after 
Christ.  Mr.  Satow  places  the  first  committal  to  writing  of  the  *'  Eojiki  *' 
and  the  '*  Nihongi "  in  the  eighth  century. 

The  Asiatic  cosmogonies  have  all  originated  in  the  Babylonian  and 
Biblical  account  of  creation  and  the  first  history  of  the  human  race. 
It  is  a  matter  of  extreme  interest  to  find  that,  just  as  the  Japanese 
language  is  distinctly  akin  to  the  language  of  the  continent,  so  it  is 
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vith  the  legends  which  profess  to  describe  the  origin  of  the  world  and 
of  the  Japanese  islands  and  population.  After  the  decipherment  of  the 
tablets  of  the  creation  nnearthed  from  Babylonian  mounds,  we  ought  no 
longer  to  hesitate  to  regard  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis  and  the  first 
fidth  of  the  Babylonians  as  in  general  accord.  It  is  quite  possible  to 
shew  in  the  same  way  that  the  religious  ideas  of  Persia  and  Mesopo- 
tamia had  a  powerful  effect  in  ludia,  and  in  fact  form  the  basis  of  the 
mythology  and  cosmogony  of  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism. 

From  the  Laws  of  Manu  it  appears  that  the  Hindoos  looked  on  the 

elements,  at  a  date  about  B.C.  1000,  as  five,  namely,  ether,  air,  fire, 

water  and  earth.      As  this  agi'ees  nearly  with  the  four  elements  as 

tangbt  by  the  early  Greek  philosopers  before  Socrates,  and  by  Plato 

aud  Aristotle,  we  may  assign  two  groups  of  elements  to  western  Asia,  of 

wbich  the  Hindoos  aud  the  Greeks  adopted  one,  and  the  Persians  aud 

Chinese  the  other.    The  Zeudavcsta  mentions,  near  the  beginning,  the 

cities  of  Balkh  and  Mero,  as  well  as  some  in  Media.     Tradition  assigns 

Zoroaster  to   Bactria.     Thus  we  may  infer  that  the  philosophy  of  the 

five  elements  reached  China  from  Bactria,  as  the  Buddhist  group   of 

elements  (which  is  the  same  as  the  Greek)  was  certainly  imported  into 

Cliina  from  ludia. 

Mr.  Satow  says,  at  the  end  of  his  very  valuable  article  on  Shintd, 

"the  most  effectual  means  of  conducting  the  investigation  would  be  a 

comparison  of  the  legends  in  the  **  Eojiki "  and  **  Nihongi  '*  and  the  rites 

and  ceremonies  of  the  *'  Yengishiki "  with  what  is  known  of  other  ancient 

religions.*' 


W«LxTi«-li 
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EODEIGUEZ'  SYSTEM  OP  TBANSLITEBATION. 


Bt  Basil  Hall  Chaubeblain. 


IRead  October  12, 1887.'] 

Wo  suffer  in  Japan  from  the  want  of  old  books  of  reference,  oven  of 
books  referring  to  Japan  itself.  I  therefore  gi*eatly  appreciated  the 
courtesy  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Soci^t^  dcs  Missions  Etrangdres  in 
permitting  me  to  examine  a  copy  of  Rodriguez*  Japanese  Grammar  in 
the  original  Portuguese.  The  original  manuscript  of  this  work  is  (or 
was  till  the  year  1865)  in  the  possession  of  a  British  nobleman,  Lord 
Lindsay.  The  copy,  which  I  had  the  advantage  of  perusing  some 
months  ago,  was  made  in  Paris  by  two  French  priests  and  collated  by  the 
well-known  Japanese  scholar.  Monsieur  L^on  PagSs,  by  whom  it  was 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  Monseigneur  Osouf,  the  Present  Aspostolic  Vicar 
of  North  Japan,  with  a  view  to  the  possibility  of  some  pmctical  use  to 
students  from  a  new  edition  of  the  work.  The  plan  of  issuing  a 
new  edition  was  (as  I  think,  wisely)  abandoned.  But  though  no  longer 
of  much  practical  use  at  a  time  when  Hoffmann,  Aston,  Satow,  Imbrie 
and  others  have  been  enabled  by  favourable  circumstances  to  publish 
works  more  consonant  with  modern  requirements,  the  grammar  of  the 
old  seventeenth  century  Jesuit  is  still  a  mine  of  interest  to  the  theoretical 
student  of  the  language.  Various  things  might  be  said  in  connection 
with  it.  For  instance,  we  might  dwell  on  the  curious  information 
it  gives  us  concerning  the  state  of  the  colloquial  speech  of  the  epoch 
at  which  it  was  composed,  or  we  might  enlarge  on  the  terminology  used, 
and  show,  among  other  things,  that  it  is  to  Rodriguez  that  Japanese 
grammar  owes  the  convenient  term  "Postposition."  But  the  only 
point  to  which  I  would  direct  your  attention  to-day  is  its  system  of 
transliteration. 
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The  French  edition  of  Bodrigaez,  printed  in  1825,  is  ntterly 
ontriut worthy  on  this  point.  For  the  editor  (Landresse)  has  not  only 
altered  the  spelling  so  as  to  sait  French  usage,  hut  has  tampered  with 
it  in  other  ways. 

Transliteration  is  a  snbject  which  mnst  always  bo  felt  to  be 
important  to  all  students  of  the  Japanese  language.  During  the  last 
two  or  three  years  we  have  heard  particularly  much  about  it,  Apropos  of 
tbe  Romanisation  Society.  Now  tbo  peculiar  interest  of  the  original  \ 
Portuguese  draft  of  Father  Rodriguez'  Grammar  is  that  it  shows  eou-  <| 
elasively  that  the  pronunciation  of  his  time  scarcely  differed  at  all  from 
that  of  the  present  day.  A  favourite  argument  with  those  who  advocate 
a  historical  spelling,  with  those  who  wish  us  to  write,  for  instance,  tttti 
for  Uuchi,  **  earth  "  ;  •«  tiya  "  for  "  c7ta,"  "  tea  *' ;  "  sisi "  for  "  a/ws/u,*'  vf^ 
"  lion,"  etc.,  is  that  the  pronunciation  of  the  syllables  y  as  tsu,  f*  as 
ehif  f*  ir  as  chOf  s^  as  ski,  etc.,  is  but  a  recent  and  unimportant  innova- 
tion. Well,  this  innovation  is  at  least  283  years  old  !  If  allowance  be 
made  for  the  fact  that  Rodriguez  took  Portuguese,  and  that  Dr.  Hepburn 
and  the  Romanisation  Society  take  English  consonantal  usage  as  the 
standard  of  transliteration,  and  for  the  further  fact  that  Rodriguez  took 
the  Nagasaki,  and  that  Dr.  Hepburn  and  the  Romanisation  Society  take 
the  Tokyo  pronunciation  as  the  standard  to  be  transliterated,  the  two 
orthographies  of  the  disputed  series  are  identical.     Where  Dr.  Hepburn 


t*  J'  ^  ii  y 

sa  shi  su  se  so 

St  ^        y  T  > 

ta  chi  tsu  te  to 


Rodriguez  has 


sa       XI      su      xe       so 
ta       chi    t^u      te       to 

Now  Portuguese  jr=:  English  sh.  Rodriguez'  s  series  therefore  agrees 
with  Hepburn's,  except  in  so  far  as  se  is  sJie  {xe)^  as  still  pronounced  by 
tbe  Nagasaki  people.  Rodriguez  moreover  adds  a  note  to  say  that  it  is 
pronounced  se  in  the  east  of  the  Empire,  so  that  the  Yedo  pronunciation 
of  those  days  was  the  same  as  that  now  current.  In  the  t  series  there 
is  absolute  identity,  Portuguese  g  being  equivalent  to  English  s. 
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Bodrigaez  specially  meniioDS  the  syllables  xa,  xo,  xu  (i.e.  $ha,  sho^ 
shu,)  representing  the  kana  combinations  az-Y,  s^a,  s^^,  and  c/ia,  chot 
chu,  representing  f"Y,  f*  3 ,  f*^.  His  way  of  writing  the|corresponding 
nigori'ed  syllables  shows  the  same  close  agreement  with  the  pronancia< 
lion  of  the  present  day,  Dr.  Hepburn's  j  being  represented  by  (French) 
j  for  the  s  series,  and  for  the  t  series  by  g  directed  to  be  pronounced  as  in 
Italian,  i.e.  like  English  j*.  Tgu  similarly  becomes  dzu,  precisely  as  in 
the  second  edition  of  Hepburn's  dictionary,  while  su  becomes^^ii,  a  distinc- 
tion which,  though  not  usually  made  by  modem  transliterators,  can  still 
be  perceived  in  the  pronunciation  of  some  careful  speakers.  Nor  is  the 
absence  of  the  syllables  ti  and  di,  tu  and  cfu,  si  and  zi  to  be  simply  in/etred 
from  the  spelling  which  Rodriguez  adopts.  He  expressly  states,  and 
he  returns  to  the  statement  more  than  once,  that  those  sounds  are  not 
found  in  the  language,  but  are  replaced  by  chi^  gi  (our  j't),  tgu  (our  tou), 
dzu^  xi  (our  ihi)^  and  ji.     Nothing  in  the  world  could  be  more  explicit. 

In  the/ series  alone  does  Rodriguez' usage  differ  from  that  with 
which  we  are  familiar.    Ho  spells  this  series  consistently  with  an/,  viz.: 

fa       fi      fu      fe      fo 
where  Hepburn,  the  Eomanisation  Society  and  our  own  ears  give  us 

ha      hi      fu      he      Jio, 

But  even  here  the  difference  is  more  apparent  than  real ;  for  Rodriguez 

learnt  his  Japanese  at  Nagasaki,  where,  even  at  the  present  day,  people 

/  sound  an/  where  the  inhabitants  of  Central  and  Eastern  Japan  sound  an 

.  h.   And  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  question,  Rodriguez'  Spanish  successor 

/  Collado,  whose'*  Dictionarium Linguae  Japonic»"and  *'Ars  Grammati- 

C8B  Japonic83  LinguaB"  were  published  at  Rome  in  1632,  expressly  states 

'   that  the  Nagasaki  /  was  already  then  pronounced  h  in  certain  provinces. 

A  consideration  of  the  vowel  series  and  of  the  y  and  ic  series  brings 

us   to  a  similar  conclusion.     Rodriguez,  in  common  with  other  early 

y/^   Catholic  writers,  wrote  v  for  u.    Naturally  enough,  there  being  no  w 

in  Portuguese  or  in  any  of  the  languages  of  Southern  Europe,  he  used  this 

same  u  (written  v)  to  represent  the  closely  similar,  though  not  identical, 

sound  which  we  are  enabled,  by  the  greater  fullness  of  our  English 

alphabet,  to  distinguish  by  means  of  the  letter  tr.     Thus  he  has  va  for 

ua  or  wa,  and  vo  for  uo  ox  wo. 
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The  disiiDction  originally  obioiuing  between  ^  and  ^  (ye  and  v:i)i 
had  already  vanished  in  Rodriguez'  time,  as  we  see  from  his  transcription  \ 
of  both  these  kana  letters  by  the  simple  Roman  letter  e.  Indeed  the  fact  \ 
of  the  coalescence  of  ye  and  m  at  a  considerably  earlier  period  is  known  ' 
to  OS  independently  from  Japanese  sources.   Similarly  Rodriguez  admits 
only  one  sound  of  the  t  series  (originally  4  ?!,  and  #  wi)  which  he  writes  t, 
Mid  one  of  the  u  series,  which  he  writes  v  when  it  occurs  alone  or  before 
the  vowels  a  and  o,  as  already  stated.     It  seems  strange  that  his  French 
editor,  Landresse,  should  not  have  perceived  that  the  v  (u)  was  to  be 
founded  as  a  vowel,  not  as  a  consonant.      Instead  of  perceiving  and 
explaining   this,  Landresse  confirmed  European  investigators  in  the 
erroneous  idea  that  the  Japanese  language   possesses    the  letter  v,  a 
coosonant  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  modern  Japanese  organs 
to  form,  and  which  there  is  no  good  reason  to  suppose  that  &e  language 
ever  possessed  in  the  past.  | 

What  I  would  suggest  as  the  result  of  these  considerations,  is  that 
the  advocates  of  the  phonetic  spelling  of  Japanese  may  claim,  as  against 
the  historical  spellers,  that  the  phonetic  spelling  itself  has  no  mean 
antiquity  to  boast  of.  It  is  itself  historical  as  well  as  phonetic.  The 
study  of  Rodriguez  may  also  help  us  to  repel  another  taunt,  which  is 
that  we  have  been  misled  by  English  analogies,  that  for  instance 
Ji^anese  »^  and  ^  are  not  exactly  English  shi  and  tm,  and  might  there-  . 
fore  as  well  be  written  si  and  tu.  Now  doubtless  Japanese  ^  is  not 
exactly  English  shif  nor  Japanese  y  English  tsu.  No  two  nations 
pronounce  sounds  exactly  in  the  same  manner.  Indeed  it  is  probable 
that  no  two  individuals  do  so,  just  as  no  two  watches  keep  exactly  the 
same  time,  and  no  two  colours  exactly  match.  The  already  quoted 
Spanish  priest  Collado,  writing  in  1682,  becomes  quite  pathetic  over  the 
difficulty  of  pronouncing  ts  (or,  as  he  writes  it,  tg)  correctly.  The  best 
means  he  can  bethink  himself  of,  is  to  advise  students  to  pray  to 
Almighty  God  to  guide  their  lips  aright  I  But  he  adds  (what  is  still  true 
at  the  present  day)  that,  of  the  two  elements  of  the  consonantal  compound, 
the  sibilant  is  heard  more  distinctly  than  the  dental.  Granting,  however, 
the  impossibility  of  establishing  complete  identity  between  the  phonetic 
units  of  any  two  countries,  the  fact  that  the  chief  authority,  writing  two 
hoodred  and  eighty-three  years  ago  in  a  language  totally  distinct  from 
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I  English,  nses  letters  as  nearly  approximating  to  the  English  zlii  and  t9U 
as  any  written  signs  can  he  made  to  approximate,  shows  that  nki  and 
Uu  were  then  and  are  now  the  Roman  letters  most  appropriate  for  trans- 

I  crihing  Japanese  ^  and  7 ,  if  our  ohject  is  to  write  phonetically  with 
English  consonantal  usage  as  the  standard.  And  if  our  ohject  is  not  to 
write  phonetically,  what  is  it  ?  Douhtless  it  would  he  a  little  easier  to  learn 
the  pamdigms  of  some]]  of  the  Japanese  verhs,  if  the  terminations  of 
Japanese  sounds  were  more  regular  than  they  actually  are.  Thus  the 
classical  past  of  kurasu  would  look  easier  to  a  heginner,  if  it  were  kuraaitu 
than  it  does  now  as  Inirashitsu,  But  it  is  pronounced  kurashitsu  now, 
and  it  was  pronounced  in  exactly  the  same  manner  two  hundred  and 
eighty-three  years  ago,  teste  Eodriguez'  orthography  curaxitgUy  which 
(substituting  English  usage  for  Portuguese)  represents  kurashitsu  letter  for 
letter ; — and  that  Rodriguez  had  no  specially  and  viciously  constituted 
ear,  is  proved  hy  the  agreement  of  his  directions  for  pronunciation  with 
those  of  the  Spaniard  CoUado  who  wrote  twenty-nine  years  later. 
That  it  is  not  only  Englishmen  who,  at  the  present  day,  perceive  v'  to 
resemhle  shi  rather  than  si,  '  to  resemble  tsit  rather  than  tu,  etc.,  is 
proved  by  the  spelling  of  Japanese  current  among  the  French  com- 
munity in  Japan.  Frenchmen  resident  here  spell  9^^yy  as  chimboufif 
7  ^  as  tsouklj  and  so  on,  showing  that  their  ears  recognize  exactly  the 
same  sounds  as  ours  do.  The  German  residents  have,  for  the  most  part, 
V  followed  Hepburn  without  change,  as  a  fair  representation  of  the  sounds 
they  hear. 

So  far,  then,  as  the  actual  pronunciation  of  the  living  language, 
as  taken  from  the  lips  of  the  natives,  is  concerned,  the  so-called 
corruption  of/ into  /i,  olt  into  ts  and  ch^  and  of  s  into  sh  has  existed  ever 
)  since  the  time  when  Europeans  first  began  to  reside  in  Japan.  Those 
who  came  to  Japan  in  1608  heard  exactly  the  same  sounds  as  do  those 
who  come  to  Japan  in  1887.  It  was  reserved  for  the  systematisers  of 
a  later  date  to  discover  that  these  corruptions  were  corruptions,  and  to 
suggest  that,  theoretically  speaking,  certain  sounds  ought  to  be  certain 
other  sounds  which  they  are  not. 

The  question  then  is :  are  we  to  transliterate  actual  Japanese,  or 
are  we  to  transliterate  a  sort  of  artificial  Japanese  ?  Some  eminent 
scholars  in  Europe  would  have  us  believe  the  latter  plan  to  be  the  more 
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seientifie  of  the  two.    For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it 
18  more  scientific,  as  well  as  more  practically  nfiefal,  to  represent  things 
IS  they  are,  rather  than  as  they  might,  could,  should,  or  ought  to  he. 
Moreover,  if  we  once  hegin  to  spell  historically,  why  stop  half-way  ? 
The regalai'isation  of  the  s,  t  and/  series  is  hy  no  means  all.     In  order 
to  ohtaiu  a  picture  of  the  earliest  state  of  the  Japanese  language  to 
which  justifiahle  inference  may  lead  us  hack,  we  must  he  much  more 
radical  in'  our  departure  from  modern  pronunciation.     We  must  re- 
instate all  the  omitted  w's  of  which  tbe  old  kana  spelling  has  preserved 
the  rememhrauce,  e.g.  in  [i£?]en/,  **  to  grave;'*    [w]idOf  *•  a  well ;  *» 
"[w]onnaj''  **  a  woman ;  "  and  the  omitted  y's'as  in  o  [y]  i>*tt,  "  to  grow 
old,"  which  the  kaiia  spelling  has  not  preserved,  but  which  etymological 
reasouB  demand.     We  must*strike  out  all  tbe/*s  and  /I's,  and  put  jt;*s  in 
their  stead,  substituting  fur  instance  papa  for  hahaf  '*  mother ;  **  purukif 
(or furukit  **  old."     In  fact  we  must  write  in  a  manner  which  would 
make  plain  folks  wonder  whether  we  were  writing  Japanese  at  all, — a 
manoer  which  would  certainly  have  interest  for  tbe  etymological  student, 
but  with  which  no  etymological  student  has  yet  been  bold  enough  to  pro- 
pose to  saddle  the  general  public.     It  seems  therefore  a  matter  of  regret, 
ioview  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  many  Japanese  scholars  - 
in  Earope   should   adhere   to   methods   of  transliteration   (e.  g.   that 
proposed  by  the  International  Congress  of  Orientalists  in  1878),  which 
M  between  two  stools, — which  are  neither  truly  historical,  nor  yet 
representative  of  the  modern  pronunciation  as  it  has  existed  for  at  least 
two  hundred  and  eighty-three  years,  and  as  it  strikes  the  ears  of  a 
majority  of  persons  of  all  nationalities  resident  in  Japan  itself,  be  they 
French,  German  orlEnglish. 

{Note, —  A  friend,  looking  over  this  paper  before  it  is  sent  to  press,  accuses  me 
of  inoonaistency :  **  How/'  says  he,  *'oan  you,  the  former  zealous  advocate  of  Satow's 
8(HiaIled  Orthographical  Transliteration^  come  forward  to-day  as  the  champion  of 
pbonetio  spelling?" 

To  this  I  reply :  "  Yes,  I  am  inconsistent  to  a  certain  extent,  and  I  am  not 
isbamed  to  confess  it.  Progress  along  any  line  of  investigation  naturally  brings 
&boat  changes  in  the  point  of  view,  and  especially  in  the  relative  importance  which 
oae  is  inclined  to  attribute  to  di£ferent  considerations.  Properly  speaking,  Mr.  Satow's 
sTstem,  too,  was  meant  to  be  phonetic.  Bat  the  sounds  wbich  it  aimed  at  repre- 
senting were  those  of  that  phase  of  the  Japanese  language  which  the  hana 
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tfpelling  Hself  repxesents,  whereas  Dr.  Hepbam  and  the  Romanisation  Sooiety  aim 
at  representing  the  pronnnoiation  of  oar  own  day.  A  knowledge  of  the  older 
phonetic  spelling  of  the  kana  is  indispensable  to  the  theoretical  student  of  the 
language.  No  one  who  has  it  not  at  his  fingers*  ends  is  qualified  to  discuss  any 
question  of  Japanese  etymology.  At  the  time  when  Mr.  Satow  wrote,  Japanese 
was  chiefly  interesting  as  a  dead  language.  To  picture  the  sounds  of  that  dead 
language  seemed,  therefore,  more  important  than  to  indicate  modem  usage.  To- 
day, on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  Japanese  being  rejuvenated, — of  its 
ooming  out  clothed  in  the  Boman  letter,  which  will  save  millions  of  people  years 
of  unproductive  study.  It  would  be  unwise,  even  were  it  possible,  to  hamper  so 
beneficial  a  reform  by  peculiarities  interesting  to  none  but  half  a  dozen  philologists, 
and  with  which,  moreover,  those  philologists  have  other  means  of  making  themselves 
acquainted.  For  this  reason  Mr.  Satow  himself,  as  I  believe  I  am  not  indiscreet 
in  stating,  is  now  willing  to  sacrifice  the  ancient  to  the  modem  rather  than  the 
modem  to  the  ancient,  and  indeed  all  private  preferences  to  the  convenience  of  the 
majority.  If  inconsistency  there  is,  it  is  the  times  which  force  it  on  us.  In  Japan 
nowadays  no  one  can  afford  to  stand  still.") 


(17) 


ON  THE  AINU  TERM  "  KAMUI." 


By  J.  Batchelob. 


[Read  November  9th,  1887.] 

1.— A  mere  cursory  examiuation  into  the  nature  of  the  various 
objects  which  hy  the  Ainu  race  are  designated  Kamui,  together  "with  a 
eoDsidemtion  of  the  acknowledged  reasons  why  that  name  is  given  to 
tbem,  will  not  only  show  us  that  the  word  is  of  exceedingly  wide  and 
diversiGed  application  (and  admits  therefore  of  various  modifications  of 
meaDing),  hut  will,  hy  throwing  some  degree  of  light  upon  what  passes 
in  the  Ainu  mind  when  he  uses  that  term,  possihly  lead  us  to  conclude 
tliat,  after  all,  it  is  a  bona  Jide  Ainu,  word,  and  is  not  (as  one  would 
oatarally  suppose  it  to  he)  derived  from  the  possihly  more  organic  and 
(when  compared  with  this)  certainly  more  circumscrihed  Japanese  term 
Kami. 

2.— That  Kamui  is  an  original  Ainu  word  is  merely  a  suggestion  of 
loy  own,  and  is  founded  rather  upon  a  psychological  than  a  philological 
consideration  of  the  question.  It  is  my  intention  in  this  paper  to 
present  you  fii*st  with  a  list  of  the  ohjects  to  which  the  term  Kamui  is 
applied,  together  with  the  reasons  for  so  applying  it ;  then  to  make  a 
^w  deductions  therefrom,  leaving  the  final  settlement  of  the  question  to 
tbose  able  to  decide  such  matters. 

8.— But,  hefore  passing  on,  allow  me  to  correct  just  one  little  error 
whieli  I  have  heard  vented  somewhere,  and  which  is,  though  perhaps 
I>Qt  slightly,  connected  with  the  present  suhject.  It  is  a  statement  to 
the  effect  that  the  inao  which  the  Ainu  make  are  Kamui,  i.  e.  "  gods  ** ; 
nay,  not  only  are  they  said  to  he  gods,  hut  it  is  also  said  that  some 
represent  male  and  others  female  gods.  Such  statements  are  as  far 
removed  from  the  truth  as  was  that  of  a  certain  sagacious  photographer 
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who,  I  am  told,  sold  photographs  of  Aina  siorehouses  with  the  remark- 
able words  "  Aino  Temple  '*  written  beneath  them.  Inao  are  whittled 
pieces  of  willow  wood  having  the  shavings  left  attached  to  them.  They 
are  merely  offerings  to  the  object  worshipped.  They  are  not  supposed 
to  have  anything  of  deity-nature  about  them,  and  differ  greatly  from  the 
Japanese  Oohei;  for,  while  the  Oohd  represents  the  Kami  (ue 
Hepbum*s  Dict.)^  inao  never  does  the  Kamui.  It  is,  as  the  Ainu  say,  a 
mere  sign  or  proof  to  the  gods  of  the  sincerity  of  the  worshipper,  and 
generally  bears  his  mark.  When  offered,  the  name  of  the  object,  for 
whom  it  is  meant  is  pronounced,  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  giver.  The 
words  run — **  from  the  man  so  and  m>  to  the  god  so  and  so.**  Inao  are 
certainly  of  different  patterns,  but  that  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
gender. 

4.— It  may  be  remembered  by  some  that,  in  my  ''Notes  on  the 
Ainu "  (see  Transactions,  Vol,  x,  part  II),  1  invariably  wrote  Eamoi^ 
whereas  now  the  word  has  been  changed  into  Kamui,  The  explanation 
I  have  to  offer  is  : — When  those  "  Notes  "  were  penned,  I  was  but  a 
novice  in  this  particular  field  of  study  and  had  neither  caught  the  true 
sound  of  the  word,  nor  was  aware  of  the  importance  of  making  that 
sfiarp  distinction  between  the  sound  of  the  vowels  o  and  u  which  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  observe  if  one  wishes  to  speak  and  write  the 
Ainu  language  correctly.  Since  then  I  have  learned  that  the  true  sound 
of  the  word  is  Eamiii ;  moreover,  Eamoi  means  something  unmention- 
ably  disagreeable,  and  should  for  that  reason  be  studiously  avoided.  I 
have  therefore  taken  this  opportunity  of  correcting  myself.  Here  also 
I  will  take  the  liberty  to  remark  that,  as  I  have  elsewhere  stated,  the 
name  of  this  people  should  be  spelt  Ainu  not  Aino.  It  is  as  easy  to  say 
or  write  one  form  as  the  other,  and  Ainu  is  certainly  correct,  whilst  Aino 
is  a  Japanese  corruption  of  the  proper  term,  and  carries  in  it  the  absurd 
idea,  invented  by  the  ancient  Japanese,  of  the  descent  of  the  race  from 
a  human  being  and  an  animal.  The  Ainu  themselves  do  not  like  to  be 
called  Aino  or  Ainos,  for  by  it  they  understand  the  full  form  at  no  A-o, 
'*  children  of  the  middle  "  or  "  mongrel,"  but  by  the  term  Ainu  they 
understand  "  men  *'  and  "  descendants  of  Aioina.**  ^ 

^It  18  often  said  that  the  Ainu  people  are  called  Aino  by  the  Japanese  because 
the  word  Ainu  is  so  similar  to  the  word  Inu,  which  is  the  Japanese  for  **  dog.'*  The 
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IL-^Boi  ie  retarn  io  ilia  mbjaet  io  haniL  b  tooking  o^er  the  list 
d  the  names  of  the  Eamui  whieh  I  now  proceed  to  ghre,  it  will  be 
iDoad  that  alphabetical  arrangeiaent  has  not  been  a^iered  to  io  thfa 
mm*  The  nature  of  tho  sabject  would  not  idlow  of  such  an  arrao^e- 
meot.  It  baa  been  my  chief  aim  to  note  the  order  of  K€miii  ae  ihey 
appear  to  be  arranged  in  the  Ainu  mind ;  i.  e.  aocording  to  thebr  degree 
ef  dignity,  awe,  reapect,  power  or  nsefofaieaa ;  to  look  at  tbmn,  ao  to 
fpeak,  from  an  Ainu  point  of  view.  Bat  the  Ainu  themselves  are  not 
altogettier  in  nnison  as  to  which  so-ealled  god  ahonld,  in  every  ease, 
take  the  precedence ;  bnt  as  the  wants  of  men  differ  aocording  to  times 
and  eircnmstances,  so  certain  particular  beings  or  objects,  real  or 
iougined,  are  universally  called  upon  nnder  any  given  conditions  of 
exigencies,  or  in  cases  of  special  need  or  reqoirements.  This  is  perfectly 
natural  and  what  might  be  expected ;  but  it  may  be  well  to  remember 
from  the  beginning  that,  the  good  always  preceeds  the  evil»  and  that  the 
had  is  never  worshipped. 


limilarity  is  by  no  means  real,  for  the  dLSerenoe  im  somid  between  a<  tnd  <  it  iwey 
marked  indeed.  Ai,  it  should  be  remembered,  has  the  s<mnd  of  the  En^irii  vowel 
t,  bat  i,  as  here  m  the  word  inut  has  the  sowid  of  the  Italian  ifLe,  it  is  pro* 
Boimced  like  the  vowel  i  in  the  word  machine.  As  regards  derifation,  tiie  word 
Aimo  is  not  so  frequently  supposed  by  the  Japanese  to  be  from  inu  aa  from  oi  ao  Jbo 
S8  above  stated,  and  to  assert  that  Aina  is  from  either  woold  be  f utile,  ehildidi 
•nd  insolting  to  the  Aina  race.  Aino,  whatever  be  its  derivation,  is  regarded  by 
the  beet  of  the  race  as  a  term  of  reproach,  but  thej  are  prond  of  the  name  Aina, 

The  word  Ainu  is  really  thus  acoomited  for  by  the  ancients  of  the  raee  :•— The 
aame  of  the  auoestor  of  the  Aina  people  {EkatM  mak  un  ehaskit  **  the  ancestor 
behind  the  ancestors  ")  is  said  to  have  been  one  named  Aioina,  He  existed  long 
before  Okikurumi;  in  fact,  Okikurumi  is  not  so  universally  known  as  AioinOf 
neither  is  he  worshipped,  though  Aioina  is  an  object  of  divine  worship.  In  short,  I 
have  some  very  strong  grounds  for  supposing  that  Okikurumi  is  no  other  than 
Minamoio  no  YoihiUune,  The  proofs  of  this  will  be  forthcoming  in  a  future 
paper.  Aioina.*$  immediate  descendants  were  called  Aioina  rak  guru,  *^  persona 
imaUing  of  Aioina  **  (i.  e.  descendants  of  Aioina}.  Afterwards  this  name  became 
fiontcaoted  into  Ainu  rak  guru,  thence  into  Ainu  merely.  The  Ainu  d^ght  to  ba 
called  Ainu  rak  guru,  and  are  proud  of  the  name  Aioina,  Other  Ainu  say  that 
Ainu  rak  guru  was  but  one  of  the  sons  ol  Ai4xina,  and  that  the  pcssent  race  is  a 
wnnsni  of  his  children. 
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6. — ^The  g^erallj  received  order  of  the  Kamui  is  as  follows : — 
L — Mo$hiri  kara  Kamtiit  kotan  hara  Kamui.  This  is  supposed  to 
be  the  highest  beiog  to  whom  the  term  Kamui  is  applied.  He  has  no 
special  name,  the  above  words  being  merely  a  description  of  his  works, 
and  they  mean,  "The  maker  of  worlds  and  places."  He  is  also  often 
spoken  of  as  Kando  koro  Kamuiy  il  e.  "  The  possessor  of  heaven.'*  He 
is  worshipped  as  being  the  chief  of  all  Kamui^  and  is  said  to  be  the 
dispenser  of  all  power  and  aathority  to  the  lower  orders  of  gods.  He 
is  the  source  of  all  life  and  being  and  the  head  of  all  that  may  be 
included  in  the  term  "  good.*' 

II. — Aioina  Kamui.  This  is  said  to  be  the  name  of  the  progenitor 
of  the  Ainu  race,  and  from  whom  they  derive  their  name.  He  is  the 
only  human  being  worshipped  by  the  people,'  and  it  is  his  special  work, 

*  The  following  note  written  by  me  appeared  in  the  Japan  Mail  at  the  begin* 
ning  of  Jane  this  year,  and  I  reprodaoe  it  here  as  bearing  upon  this  point. 

Tna  WoBSHip  of  YosmrsuinB  bt  the  A»u. 

It  appears  to  be  a  generally  reoeiTed  opinion  among  those  persons,  whether 
Japanese  or  foreign,  who  have  written  or  made  any  special  iDquiries  respecting  the 
inbjeet,  that  the  Ainu  people  are  in  the  habit  of  w<»:shipping  the  image  or  sfdrit  of 
KarOhoogawan  Uinamoto  no  Yoehitsone,  who  it  will  be  remembered  was  driTen  to 
YesBO  by  his  elder  brother  in  the  twelfth  oentnry  of  oar  era.  And  indeed,  when  we 
eall  to  mind  that  there  is  a  little  shrine  apon  a  cliff  at  the  Tillage  of  Piratori 
containing  an  idol  representing  that  great  personage;  that  some  Aina  residing  at 
and  immediately  round  Piratori  itself  actually  tell  inquirers  that  some  few  of  their 
number  do  at  times,  though  not  often,  worship  at  the.said  shrine ;  and  when  we  note 
the  fact  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  Ainu  men  reoognise  the  name  Toshitsune,  then  we 
see  that  this  generally  reoeiTed  and  constantly  asserted  opinion  has,  apparently,  a 
good  degree  of  foundation  in  fact.  The  writer  of  these  lines  formerly  shared,  in 
common  with  many  others,  the  generally  receiTcd  views  on  this  subject ;  but  after  long 
residence  with  the  people  themselves,  having  spent  many  months  in  the  village  of 
Piratori-Hit,  so  to  speak,  the  very  doors  of  the  shrine  in  question—he  has  been 
obliged  to  change  his  opinion,  or  at  least  very  considerably  to  modify  it  in  regard 
to  this  as  well  as  many  other  subjects  connected  with  the  Ainu.  The  following 
remarks  contain  a  few  facts  bearing  upon  this  question,  and  the  writer's  reasons  for 
beUeving  that  the  Ainu  do  not,  in  the  commonly  received  meaning  of  the  term, 
aotually  wonhip  either  the  spirit  or  image  of  Eurchonguwan  Minamoto  no 
Yoshitune. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  dearly  understood  that  when  persons  say 
the  Ainu  wonhip  Yoshitsune,  they  mean  that  people  not  as  a  nation,  but  merely  a 
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gifea  him  by  the  Creator,  io  preside  over  ibe  affairs  of  meD,  i.  e.  ibe 
Aina.   For  this  reason  be  is  desiguated  Kamui. 

III. — Chup    Kamui.      Tbe     word    Chup    signifies  "  Inminary.'* 

lew  iodividnals  resident  in  the  Saru  district.  Again,  tbe  facts  are  still  more 
ninoired  wbeu  we  make  strict  inquiries ;  tor  it  is  not  even'pretended  that  all  tbe 
Sara  Ainu  worsbip  bim,  bat  only  tbose.of  Piratori.  Now,  there  are  two  Piratoris, 
Tiz.Pintori  tbe  upper,  and  Piratori  the  lower.  These  two  villages  were  once  united, 
but  ire  now  situated  from  about  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  apart.  The  shrine  of 
Toshitane  (and  there  is  but  one  shrine  in  Tezo)  is  at  the  upper  Piratori,  and  tbe 
inbabiUnts  of  tbe  lower  village  will  tell  an  inquirer  that  it  is  the  people  of  tbe 
V]^  Piratori  who  worsbip  the  person  in  question.  Now,  tbe  upper  village 
ooot&ios  only  about  thirty-two  huts,  and  we  find  that  not  even  ten  persons  out  of 
tbeie  families  really  worship  Yosbitsune.  It  is  clear  then  that  tbe  Ainu  con- 
■idered  as  a  race  or  nation,  do  not  at  the  present  day  deify  that  hero. 

Then  again,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  present  shrine  is  decidedly  of  Japanese 

Dike  and  pattern :  in  all  respects  it  is  like  the  general  wayside  shrines  one  may  see 

loywhere  in  Japan.  It  was  built  about  ten  years  ago  by  a  Japanese  carpenter  re- 

■identat  a  place  called  Sarabuto  (Ainu  San-o-bntu).  Previous  to  this  there  was  also 

I  Jipanese-made  shrine  on  tbe  same  spot,  but  a  much  smaller  one    The  idol  in  tbe 

ihrine  is  both  small  and  ugly ;  it  is  a  representation  not  so  much  of  a  god  as  of  a 

wmior,  for  it  is  dressed  in  armour  and  is  furnished  with  a  pair  of  fierce-looking, 

itaring  eyes  and  a  horribly  broad  grin  ;  it  is  just  such  an  idol  as  one  might  expect  in 

(his  ease,  seeing  that  Yosbitsune  was  a  warrior.  Besides  this,  the  Ainu  have  treated 

the  image  to  an  inao  or  two.    There  is  nothing  more,  and  the  shiine  is  too  small 

for  a  person  to  enter. 

Now,  it  is  a  fact  not  generally  known,  I  believe,  that  according  to  Ainu  ideas 
and  usages,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  turn  to  the  east  in  worshipping  God  (the 
goddess  of  fire  excepted).  Hence  the  custom  of  building  all  huts  with  the  principal  end 
facing  tbe  east.  The  chief  window  is  placed  in  the  east  end  of  the  hut,  so  that  the 
head  of  a  family  may  look  towards  the  east  when  at  prayer.  It  is  considered  to  be 
the  height  of  impoliteness  and  disrespect  to  look  into  a  hut  through  the  east 
window.  But  the  shrine  of  Yosbitsune  is  placed  in'  such  a  position  that  the 
vorabippers  would  have  to  sit  or  stand  with  their  backs  to  the  east.  In  every  other 
matter  (and  why  not  in  this  also),  assuming  such  a  position  in  prayer  would  be  a 
gieat  disrespect  to  tbe  object  worshipped. 

The  image  of  Yosbitune  is  looked  upon  from  the  east,  hence,  speaking  from 
analogy,  it  would  appear  that  it  is  not  the  Ainu  worshipping  Yosbitsune,  but  either 
Yoahitsune  worshipping  the  Ainu,  or  the  Ainu  insulting  Yosbitsune.  Such  a 
eonelosion  may  appear  to  be  somewhat  far-fetched,  but  is,  when  compared  with 
other  things,  at  any  rate  a  logical  one.  The  writer  does  not  intend  to  say  that  tbe 
Ainu,  in  ibe  present  .case  (for  with  them  religion  is  a  serious  thing),  place  sncb  a 
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These  aro  two  in  nombery  called  respectively — Tokap  chup  Kamui  mai 
Kunne  chup  Kamui,  i.e.  *<  day  luminary  "  and  "nigbt  laminary/*  or  "ann" 
and  "  moon."   Stars  are  called  Nochiu  chnp,  but  the  term  KamtU  is  not 

ooDstruction  upon  the  form  of  the  shriDe,  though  they  dearly  like  to  play  upon  a 
person  sometimes.  All  he  wishes  to  remark  is,  that  the  position  of  the  shrine  of 
Yosbitsuie'does  not  come  ap  to  the  acknowledged  requirements  of  the  Ainu  ideas 
of  Deity  worship. 

Again,  it  is  said  by  the  people  that  they  would  not  worship  an  idol,  becanae  it 
would  be  directly  against  the  expressed  command  of  Aioina  Kamui,  their  r^^mted 
ancestor.  The  Ainu  are,  in  many  things,  a  very  conservatiye  people,  and  in  the 
matter  of  religion,  particularly  so.  Note  the  following  incident.  In  the  days  of 
the  Tokugawa  rigime — so  runs  the  tale — the  Ainu  were  ordered  by  the  GoYemment, 
or  rather  by  the  authorities  of  Matsumai,  to  out  their  hair  Japanese  fashion.  The 
result  was  a  great  meeting  of  the  Yezo  chiefs,  which  ended  in  sending  off  a  depu- 
tation to  beg  that  the  order  be  countermanded,  or  at  least  suffered  to  lapse.  For,  say 
the  Ainu,  we  could  not  go  contrary  to  the  customs  of  our  ancestors  without  it 
bringing  down  upon  us  the  wrath  of  the  gods.  And,  though  a  few  Ainu,  par- 
ticularly those  at  Mori,  did  cut  their  hair  as  ordered,  the  people  as  a  whole  were  let 
off.  If  then  a  mere  change  in  the  fashion  of  cutting  the  hair  should  be  such  a 
weighty  matter,  what  would  the  institution  of  idol-worship  invoUe  ? 

But  notwithstanding  all  this,  there  is  still  not  only  the  fact  of  the  shrine  being 
at  Piratori  to  be  accounted  for,  but  also  the  fact  that  some  Ainu  do  tell  na  that 
Yoshitsune  is  worshipped  by  a  few  of  their  number,  though  very  seldom.  What  is 
the  explanation  ? 

An  Ainu  himself  shall  answer  the  first  question.  "  You  know,*'  says  he,  '*  we 
have  for  a  long  time  been  subject  to  the  Japanese  Tono  Sama  and  Yakunin ;  and 
it  has  been  to  our  interest  that  we  should  try  to  please  them  as  much  as  possible 
BO  as  not  to  bring  down  trouble  upon  ourselves.  As  we  know  that  Yoshitsune  did 
come  among  our  ancestors,  it  was  thought  that  nothing  would  please  the  officials 
more  than  for  them  to  think  that  we  really  wcMrship  Yoshitsune,  who  was  himself  a 
Japanese.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  the  shrine  was  asked  for  and  obtained.** 
This  statement  was  made  to  the  writer  quite  spontaneously  and  confidentially, 
along  with  many  other  matters.  Taken  by  itself,  this  statement  might  not  be 
worth  much,  but  viewed  with  other  things  of  the  sort,  it  speaks  volumes.  The 
spirit  here  unwittingly  shown  is  happily  fast  dying  out,  for  the  Ainu  begin  to  see 
that  there  is  now  but  one  law  for  both  peoples,  and  that  there  is  justice  obtainable 
even  by  them.  Nevertheless,  the  spirit  above  exemplified  has  been  a  real  factor  in 
the  life  and  actions  of  the  Ainu  people. 

The  whole  secret  of  the  second  question  turns  upon  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"  worship.**  The  word  used  by  the  Ainu  is  ongami,  and  the  meaning  is,**  to  bow  to,** 
•*  to  salute."    The  Ainu  are  delightfully  sharp  in  some  things,  and  this  is  one  of 
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gBurally  applied  to  them.  Bj  Bome  the  son  m  oonsidered  to  be  the 
fomile  prineiple  and  the  moon  the  male,  bnt  by  others  vice  versft.  The 
ran  ind  moon  are  not  themselves  snpposed  to  be  gods,  bat  each  a 
TBhideof  some  special  mler.  They  are  not  generally  worshipped.  They 
an  called  Kamui  on  account  of  their  nsefolness  in  the  system  of  natare, 
parileoUrly  oat  of  regard  to  their  usefalness  in  providing  light  and 
wimUi  for  human  beings.  For,  it  should  be  remarked,  a  thing  is 
thouf^t  to  be  good  only  in  so  far  as  it  benefits  men.' 

them.  An  Ainn  told  me  one  day,  with  a  most  benign  grin,  reaching  almost  from 
ear  to  ear,  that  he  did  ongami  (salute)  Yoshitsune*8  shrine  or  idol;  but  as  for 
oita  inonno-itak  (praying  to  that  person),  neither  he  nor  any  one  that  he  knew, 
did  bo;  and,  as  regards  (nomi)  the  ceremony  of  offering  tnao  or  libations  of  wine 
to  him,  both  he  and  many  others  were  always  ready  to  do  so  providing  some  one 
else  wonld  find  the  sake  t  Here,  then,  is  the  point ;  the  Ainn  do  not  worship 
Toshitane  in  the  sense  of  paying  him  divine  hononr,  any  more  than  the  people  of 
EngUnd  worship  Lord  Beaconsfield ;  but  some  Ainu  do  worship  him  in  the  sense 
of  honouring  him,  in  the  same'  sense  as  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  honoured  by  the 
memhers  of  the  Primrose  League,  only  not  iu  anything  like  the  same  degree. 
Some  London  cabmen  would  be  just  as  pleased  to  worship  Mr.  Gladstone  by 
drioldng  his  health,  and  in  the  same  sense,  too,  as  an  Ainu  would  be  to  hold 
libationfl  in  honour  of  Toshitsune ;  for  after  all,  the  said  libations  are  neither  more 
Bor  less  than  a  drinking  of  iake.  The  real  god  worshipped  is  the  person's  own 
itomacb. 

Sach  then  are  my  reasons  for  dissenting  from  the  generally  received  opinion 
00  this  subject.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  Yoshitsune  is  merely  honoured  by 
the  people.  And  this  opinion  rests,  not  upon  the  argument  of  question  and  answer, 
hat  apon  that  together  with  actual  observation  and  spontaneously  given 
inlbraiation. 

'  The  following  note,  written  by  mjrself  and  published  in  the  Japan  Mail  of 
30th  'Angnst  this  year,  I  reproduce  here,  as  bearing  upon  the  nature  of  Ainu  ideas 
ngaiding  the  sun. 

The  Anvu  Idba  of  an  Eclipse. 

The  writer  of  these  lines  having  been  asked  by  several  friends  what  the  Ainu 
tiunk  o!  an  eclipse  of  the  the  sun  or  moon,  it  was  thought  by  him  that  the  appearance 
of  the  late  solar  eclipse  wonld  be  a  most  favourable  time  for  making  special  inquiries 
QODcernJDg  this  snbjecfc,  and  so  finding  out  what  the  Ainu  idea  of  these  phenomena 
iMlly  is,  and  what  genuine  traditions  they  have  respecting  the  matter.  But  the 
^a  is  a  very  matter-of-fact  race,  and  does  not,  as  a  race,  generally  allow  itself  to 
beamed  away  by  imagination ;  nor  do  the  people  speculate  greatly  in  any  way  or 
^  any  sobject,  unless  it  be  as  to  how  they  may  obtain  a  cup  of  strong  drink  (sake). 
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IV. — Abe    Kamvi.    Abe  is  the  common   word  for  "  fire."     The 
fire  is  ofleu  spoken  of  as  being  of  feminine  gender  and  is  known  by  the 

The  results  of  my  investigations  are  not  so  satisfactory  as  I  had  hoped,  yet  there  is 
something  that  may  be  oarioos,  interesting,  and  instmotive,  and  therefore  worth 
noting  and  a  passing  thought. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th  instant  we  proceeded  to  blacken  some  glass  so  as 
to  enable  the  Ainu  to  see  the  eclipse  when  it  took  place.  At  the  proper  time  we 
produced  the  glass,  and  bade  the  Ainu  to  look  at  the  sun.  The  result  was  worth 
seeing,  for  immediately  the  exclamation  rang  out— Chup  rat,  ehup  rai^  "the 
luminary  is  dying,"  '*  the  sun  is  dying."  Another  person  called  out — Chup  chikai 
anuj  *'  the  sun  is  fainting  away  "  or  '*  the  luminary  is  suddenly  dying."  This  is  all 
that  was  said ;  silence  ensued,  and  only  now  and  then  an  exclamation  of  surprise 
or  fear  was  to  be  heard.  But  it  was  plainly  evident  that  the  people  were  in  fear 
lest  the  eclipse  should  bo  total.  The  Ainu  greatly  fear  a  total  eclipse  of  the  san, 
lest  that  luminary,  having  once  quite  died  away,  should  not  come  to  life  again,  and 
BO  all  living  beings  perish. 

One  would  expect  the  Ainu  people  would  wor^ip  the  sun  at  this  particular 
time,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  The  Ainu  are  here  consistent,  and  treat  the  sun  as 
they  do  a  dying  or  fainting  person.  When  a  person  is  dying  (on  one  occasion  I 
myself  was  present),  one  of  the  company  will  either  fill  his  month  with  fresh  water  and 
squirt  it  into  the  sufferer's  face  and  bosom,  or  will  bring  water  in  a  vessel  of  some 
kind  and  sprinkle  him  with  his  hand,  thereby  attempting  to  revive  him.  So  we 
find  that,  when  there  is  an  eclipse  (particularly  a  total  eclipse)  of  the  sun,  the  people 
will  bring  water  and  sprinkle  it  upward  towards  that  luminary,  thinking  thereby  to 
revive  it,  at  the  same  calling  out — Kamui-atemkat  Kamui-atemka,  *'  0  god  we  revive 
thee,  0  god  we  revive  thee."  If  the  water  is  sprinkled  with  branches  of  willow, 
it  is  supposed  to  have  special  efficacy  and  power  in  bringing  the  sun  back  to  life, 
for  the  willow  is  the  sacred  tree  of  the  Ainu,  and  all  inao  or  religious  symhols 
are  made  of  that  wood.  But  when  there  is  a  visible  eclipse  of  the  sun,  the  Ainu 
may  be  said  to  go  fairly  off  their  heads  through  fear,  so  that  they  have  not  always 
presence  of  mind  or  sufficient  coolness  of  head  to  wait  to  get  the  willow  boughs. 
The  all-important  thing  is  to  get  the  water  to  the  sun  to  heal  its  faintness. 
Hence,  some  persons  may  be  seen  squirting  water  upwards  with  their  mouths, 
others  throwing  it  up  with  their  hands ;  some  again  may  be  using  a  common 
besom,  whilst  a  few  will  be  seen  with  the  orthodox  willow  branches  in  their  hands ; 
a  few  (particularly  women  and  girls)  will  be  seen  sitting  down  and  hiding  their 
heads  between  their  knees,  as  if  silently  expecting  some  dreadful  calamity  to 
suddenly  befall  them.    Such  is  the  Ainu  method  of  bringing  the  sun  back  to  life. 

The  sun  having  been  restored  to  his  normal  condition  of  brightness  and  glory, 
the  cunning  old  iake  drinkers  have  a  fine  pretext  for  getting  intoxicated.  Of  coorse 
libations  of  wine  must  be  held  in  honour  of  the  sun's  recovery  from  faintness  and 
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ipeeuJ Dtmes,  Kamui*  huehi^  **  Grandmother  "  or  "  old  woman '* ;  Iresu 
htldf "  the  grandmother  who  rears  us  ";  Iresu  Kamui,  '*  she  who  rears 
08,"  and  Ekashi  Kamui,  '*  the  male  ancestor."  By  the  latter  word  the 
fire  appears  as  a  male  god,  hat  mostly  it  is  spoken  of  as  heing  feminine. 
This  god  is  worshipped  heeaase  of  its  general  usefulness  in  the  matter  of 
cooking  food  and  giving  out  heat.  The  fire  is  also  supposed  to  be  a 
great  purifier  of  the  body  from  disease.  Hence  it  is  worshipped  on  all 
oeea&ons  of  sickness  or  death,  always  when  there  is  a  festival,  and, 
withoat  fail,  when  a  newly-built  house  is  first  occupied.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that  the  fire  is  considered  to  be  a  special  mediator  between  gods 
and  men,  frequently  being  spoken  of  as  Shongo  Kamui,  **  the  messenger." 

Y. — Wakka-ush  Kamui.  Wakka-uah  means  **  watery,"  and  is  a 
tenn  apphed  to  the  goddesses  who  are  supposed  to  preside  over  all 
springs,  ponds,  lakes,  streams,  rivers  and  waterfalls.  With  Wakka-ush 
Kamui  is  associated  another  goddess  called  Chiwash  elcot  matf  "  the  female 
possessor  of  the  places  where  fresh  and  salt  waters  mingle.*'  It  is  her 
special  province  to  guard  the  months  of  rivers,  and  it  is  she  who  admits 
tiie  spring  and  autumn  salmon  in  and  out  of  them. 

Tliese  goddesses  are  worshipped  because  they  benefit  men,  particu- 
larly in  allowing  fish  to  ascend  and  descend  the  rivers,  for  fish  is  the 
staple  food  of  the  Ainu  race. 

Rtom  to  life,  and  the  subject  most  be  duly  talked  over  and  ancient  instances  of  a 
likeoecnrrenoe  recited.  But  a  few  enps  of  sake  soon  oaase  the  talkers  to  speak  what 
is  not  troe  or  reliable,  and  they  are  not  long  before  they  begin  to  show  signs  of 
bebg  in  a  somewhat  maudlin  state. 

Sober  Ainu  traditions  of  eclipses  are  all  of  one  stamp,  and  run  thus : — 

"When  my  father  was  a  child  he  heard  his  old  grandfather  say  that  his 
gnndlailier  saw  a  total  eclipse  of  the  snn.  The  earth  became  quite  dark  and 
duidows  could  not  be  seen ;  the  birds  went  to  roost  and  the  dogs  began  to  howl. 
The  black,  dead  sun  shot  out  tongues  of  fire  and  lightning  from  its  sides,  and  the 
Btin  shone  brightly.  Then  the  sun  began  to  return  to  life,  and  the  faces  of  the 
pMple  wore  an  aspect  of  death ;  and,  as  the  sun  gradually  came  to  life,  then  men 
^ui  to  live  again." 

Such  is^a  sample  of  Ainu  traditions  concerning  solar  eclipses.  It  only  remains 
brme  to  remark  that  total  eclipses,  or,  in  fact,  eclipses  at  all,  are  quite  unaccount- 
able to  the  Ainu;  nor  have  I  beard  a  single  theory  advanced  with  reference  to 
tlieir  causes. 

<  Among  the  Earafto  Ainu  Huehi  is  the  common  word  for  fire. 
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VI. — Eep  ufi  Kaviuu  These  are  tbe  gods  of  the  sea.  They  are 
two  in  nomher.  Oue  is  thought  to  be  good  and  the  other  to  be  evil. 
Their  names  are  Shi  acha  and  Mo  acha,  and  tbey  are  brothers.  Shi 
acJiQi  ^ho  is  the  elder,  is  ever  restless  and  is  continually  pursuing  and 
persecuting  his  brother.  He  is  the  originator  of  all  storms  and  bad 
weather,  and  is  the  direct  cause  of  all  shipwrecks  and  deaths  from 
drowning  in  the  sea.  He  is  much  feared,  but  never  worshipped.  Shi 
means  ** rough,**  **wild,*'  strong,"  and  Acha  "uncle."  The  corre- 
sponding river  evil  deity  is  called  Sarak  Kamxdf  and  she  is  the  cause  of 
all  river  accidents,  and  is  bitterly  hated. 

Mo  acha^  which  means  *'  the  uncle  of  peace,"  is  said  to  be  the  god 

of  fine  weather.    He  it  is  who  is  worshipped  at  all  the  sea-side  fishing- 

stationsi  and  it  is  to  him  that  the  clusters  of  inao  (called  nusa)  one  may 

often  see  upon  the  sea-shore  are  generally  offered. 

*  Sarak  is  a  word  meaning  accidental  death,  and  Sarak  Kamni  appears  to  be  a 
god  or  demon  who  presides  over  accidents.  Its  evil  deeds  are  not  confined  ez- 
olnsively  to  the  fi-esh  waters,  but  it  is  also  thought  to  be  the  cause  of  all  land 
accidents.  When  an  accidental  death  has  taken  place  on  shore,  either  from  drown- 
ing or  otherwise,  the  Ainu,  as  soon  as  they  find  it  out,  proceed  to  perform  a  certain 
ceremony  frequently  called  Sarak  KamuL  The  ceremony  is  as  follows :— The  inevit- 
able eake  is  of  course  first  procured  by  the  relatives  of  the  victim  of  Sarak  Kamui. 
Then  messengers  are  sent  round  to  the  different  villages  to  invite  the  men  and 
women  to  join  in  the  ceremony.  The  men  bring  their  swords  or  long  knives  with 
them  and  the  women  their  head-gear.  On  arriving  at  the  appointed  hut,  the  chiefs 
of  the  people  assembled  proceed  to  chant  their  dirges  and  worship  the  fire-god. 
Then,  after  eating  some  cakes  made  of  pounded  millet,  and  drinking  a  good  pro- 
portion of  9aket  they  all  go  out  of  doors  in  single  file,  the  men  leading.  Tbe  men 
draw  their  swords  or  knives  and  hold  them  point  upwards  in  the  right  hand 
close  to  the  shoulder,  and  then  altogether  they  take  a  step  with  the  left  foot,  at  the 
some  time  stretching  forward  to  the  full  extent  tlie  right  hand  with  the  sword,  and 
calling,  as  if  with  one  voice,  tooot ;  then  the  right  foot  is  moved  forward,  the  sword 
at  the  same  time  being  drawn  back  and  the  toooi  repeated.  This  is  con- 
tinued till  the  plaee  of  accident  is  reached.  The  women  follow  the  men ;  and  with 
disheveled  hair,  and  their  head-gear  hanging  over  the  shoulders,  they  continue 
to  weep  and  howl  during  the  whole  ceremony.  Arrived  at  the  place  of  accident,  a 
continual  howling  is  kept  up  for  some  time,  and  the  men  strike  hither  and  thither 
with  their  swords,  thus  supposing  to  drive  away  the  evil  Sarak  Kamui,  This 
finished,  the  people  return  to  the  house  of  the  deceased  in  the  same  order  as  they 
came  forth,  and,  sad  to  say,  feast,  drink  iake,  and  get  intoxicated.  The  ceremony 
attending  Sarak  Kamwi  is  properly  ealled  Niwen-JwrobL 
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"Vn. — Kim  un  Kamm.  This  term  is  generally  ftppKed  to  beariB. 
Bears  are  designated  Kannd  and  worshipped  for  two  reasons.  Fintt^ 
becftose  of  their  greatness,  and  then  on  account  of  their  usefolndss.  The 
Aina  know  of  no  greater  animal  than  the  bear ;  to  them  he  is  the  ''  king 
of  the  forest.*'  Nor  is  there,  in  the  Ainu  idea,  a  more  nsefhl  or 
(onerfal  animal  in  the  world,  for  it  is  at  once  both  food  and  clothing  to 
Ihem;  aud  that  appears  to  be  all  these  hairy  sons  of  natare  cai'O  abont. 

Foxes  and  moles  aud  a  few  other  animals  have  the  appellation 
Kmui  applied  to  them,  but  they  are  not  worshipped,  because  they  cannot 
le  toned  to  much  account.^  lu  other  words,  the  Ainu  worship  no 
auimal  from  which  they  can  derive  no  present  benefit.  Nor  is  a  '*  man- 
eaiiug"  bear,  if  known  to  be  such,  ever  worshipped ;  nay,  the  very 
ierm  Kanmi  is  taken  from  him,  and  his  name  is  changed  into  that  of 
Hokuj/ttk.  It  is  also  perhaps  worth  remembering  that,  any  animal, 
thongb  called  Kamui,  has   also  its  particular  specific  name. 

VUl. — Kamui  chep.  This  is  a  name  given  to  the  autumn  Salmon. 
It  is  so  called  because  it  is  the  largest  fish  which  ascends  the  rivers.  It  is 
not  worshipped.  Its  proper  name  is  Shibe,  The  flesh  is  used  for  food, 
wbile  the  skins  are  converted  into  shoes  for  winter  wear,  they  being  of  a 
roagfa  nature,  and  so  adapted  to  prevent  slipping. 

IX. — Many  of  the  larger  kinds  of  tho  feathered  tribe  are  called 
Kamui  J  as  :  Kamni  chikap  and  Chikap  Kamui,  But  tliey  do  not  appear 
to  be  worshipped.  Some  of  these  Kamui  chikap,  I  may  Lere  remark, 
are  said  to  be  birds  of  ill-omen,  and  others  birds  of  good  omen. 

X. — We  often  hear  too  of  Kamui  kotan  and  Kamni  nupwi. 
Kaniui  kotan  generally  indicates  a  very  beautiful  locality  or  a  place 
wbere  fish  or  animals,  or  both,  are  plentiful ;  sometimes  also  it  signifies 
"beaveu.**  Ramni  nnpuri  is  generally  applied  to  either  a  very  rugged 
orbigh  mountain,  or  to  a  mountain  range  where  bears  abound. 

XI. — It  is  also  to  be  taken  into  consideration  that  the  term  Kamui 

is  sometimes  applied  to  human  beings.    For  instance,  the  Emperor  of 

~  -  •        •  -         _ 

'This  statement,  though  generally  true,  does  not  hold  in  eveiy  case,  for  at  one 
Aina  Yillage  I  came  across  a  cage  having  three  wolf  cubs  in  it  and  Bnotber 
containing  a  yonng  fox.  These  will  next  yenr  be  worshipped,  killed  and  eaten,  as 
bear  eabs  are.  Bat  this  practice  is  not  general.  It  is  occasionally  resorted  to 
beesose  bears  are  now  scarce. 
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Japan  has  been  called  Cho  un  Kamui^  the  word  Cho  being  the  Japanese 
word  for  *' chief"  or  **head."  Officials  too  are  frequently  called  Toiio 
Kamuif  especially  the  prefects  of  districts  and  the  mayors  of  villages. 
Other  persons  also,  who  are  specially  respected,  have  the  term  Kamui 
applied  to  them.    Thus  Kamui  comes  to  be  a  mere  title  of  respect. 

Xn. — A  beautiful  flower  may  be  called  Kamui  nonno ;  a  pleasant 
secluded  deli  Kamui  moi ;  a  very  large  tree,  Kamui  chihmi ;  a  gentle 
cool  breeze  upon  a  hot  day,  Kamui  vera;  large  waves  of  the  sea, 
Kamui  ruyamhe  or  Kamui  rin;  a  **  man-of-war  **  ship,  Kamui  chip ;  a 
dog  which  has  saved  life,  Kamui  seta ;  an  elephant  or  lion,  Kamui  chi- 
koikip ;  and  so  on  oi  infinitum, 

Xm. — Lastly  we  find  that  devils,  evil  spirits  and  reptiles  also 
have  the  term  Kamui  applied  to  them,  though  they  are  never  worshipped, 
but  always  greatly  feared.  Thus  Satan  and  evil  spii-its  are  called 
Nitne  Kamui  and  Wen  Kamui;  snakes  are  called  Okokko  Kamui  or 
Tokkoni  Kamui,  whilst  adders  and  vipers  are  termed  Paskuru  Kamui, 
Such  diseases  as  small-pox  and  cholera  have  the  word  Kamui  given  to 
them.    This  is  because  they  are  very  much  dreaded. 

7. — Such  then  is  a  list  containing  the  names  of  the  principal  objects 
to  which  the  Ainu  race  applies  the  term  Kamui,  These  objects  are  so 
varied  in  their  nature,  and  the  acknowledged  reasons  for  applying  that 
term  to  them  are  so  manifold,  that  in  this  paper  I  have  not  felt  at  liberty 
1 0  translate  it  by  any  special  pai-ticle,  noun  or  adjective.  Such  words  as 
'^divine,"  ''mighty,"  and  so  forth,would  without  doubt,  in  many 
instances,  admirably  express  the  idea  a  person  intends  to  convey  when  he 
uses  that  term,  but  in  many  cases  it  could  not  be  so  translated,  as  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  foregoing  examples  will  show.  But  it  should 
be  remembered  that,  when  the  word  Kamui  is  used  alone  and  without 
reference  to  any  specified  object,  it  generally  indicates  either  the  chief 
God,  i.e.  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world,  or  bears.  When 
therefore  the  word  Kamui  is  used,  it  is  necessary  to  specify,  directly  or 
indirectly,  what  object  is  referred  to. 

8. — Now,  by  our  comparison  of  the  various  objects  bearing  the  name 
Kamui  with  one  another,  we  are  led  to  the  following  conclusions : — 

(a)  When  applied  to  gods  supposed  to  be  good,  Kamui  expresses  the 
quality  of  being  useful,  beneficent,  exalted  or  divine. 
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(h)  When  applied  to  sapposed  evil  gods,  it  indicates  that  which  is 
Boit  to  be  feared  and  dreaded. 

(c)  When  applied  to  devils,  reptiles  and  evil  diseases,  it  signifies  the 
moBthatefal,  abominable  and  repulsive. 

(d)  When  applied  especially  as  a  prefix  to  animals,  fish  or  fowl, 
it  represents  the  greatest  or  most  fierce,  or  the  most  usefal  for  food  and 
elothbg. 

(«)  When  applied  to  persons,  it  is  a  mere  title  of  respect  expressing 
bonoar,  reverence  or  rank. 

(/)  We  see  too  that,  because  an  object  is  termed  Kamui^  it  by  no 
means  necessarily  follows  that  it  is  divinely  worshipped,  or  in  many 
eaaes  even  revered. 

9. — Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  various  ideas  expressed  by  the 
word  in  question  enter  very  largely  into  the  every-day  thoughts  and 
expressions  of  the  people.    Much  more  indeed  than  a  passing  observer 
would  imagine.     Psychologically  considered,    it    is    very  difficult  to 
nnderstand  how  the  people  could  ever  get  along  without  this  word, 
for  it  expresses  thoughts  very  peculiar  and  antique  for  which  we  can  find 
fio  equivalent  or  synonymous  terms  in  their  vocabulary.    Language,  we 
knofT,  grows  as  nations  come  into  contact  with  one  another,  and  ideas  are 
mntually  introduced  into  the  minds  of  each  other.  But  if  we  once  admit 
than  the  word  Kamui  was  introduced  by  the  Japanese,  and  is,  in  fact, 
ootbiug  more  or  less  than  the  Japanese  word  Kami,  immediatelyjthe  ques- 
tion arises,  had  the  Ainu  no  deity  before  they  heard  of  the  word  Kami  ? 
And  has  the  word  Kami,  or  the  Japanese  people,  been  the  instrument  of 
introdocing  all  the  ideas  into  the  Ainu  mind  which  they  express  when 
using  that  term  ?    To  me  this  appears  to  be  highly  improbable,  though, 
no  doubt,  it  is  not  impossible.   The  objects  to  which  the  Ainu  apply  that 
term  are,  in  very  many  cases,  totally  different  from   those    to  which 
£anii  is  applied ;  and  the  idea  expressed  by  the  word  Kamui  also,  in 
oanj  cases,  differs  very  considerably  from  Kami,      If  one  should  apply 
tbe  word  Kami  to  such  objects  as  the  Ainu  apply  the  term  Kamui,  it 
wonld  sometimes  make  perfect  nonsense  and  would  certainly  provoke 
hngliter  amongst  the  Japanese.    It  may  be  replied  to  this,  that  among 
ndi  a  people  as  the  Ainu,  a  people  who  possess  no  literature  whatever, 
tttt  original  idea  intended  by  the  word  in  question  has,  as  tbe  ages  have 
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rolled  by,  most  likely  grown  into  vrbat  it  is  now.  TLftI  mfty  be  so ;  but 
is  it  uot  improbable  that  a  borrowed  woinI  should  have  grown  into  snob 
gigantic  proportions?  Nay,  has  it  uot  thei^efore  grown  out  of  all  reason- 
able dimensions  ?  It  covers  a  great  deal  more  ground,  if  I  may  nse  tlie 
expression,  than  the  Japanese  word  Kami^  and,  if  derived  from  it,  has 
expanded  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds. 

10. — Again,  the  word  enters  so  much  into  the  veiylife — so  to 
speak — of  the  people,  that  there  appear  to  be  some  very  strong  gi'ouuds 
for  suspecting  it  to  be  an  original  Ainu  word.  Thoughts  or  ideas  are 
naturally  prior  to  language,  for  language  is  but  the  expression  of  ideas.  My 
position  therefore  is  this  : — In  the  savie  degree  as  it  is  probable  ornot  impro- 
bable that  the  Ainu  race  had  many  of  the  ideas  expressed  by  the  nytrd  Kamm 
before  they  came  into  cmitaet  trith  tlie  Japanese  people,  to  that  degi^e  is  it 
probable  or  not  improbable  that  they  also  had  a  word  to  express  those 
ideae.  But  the  Aiuu  vocabulary,  so  far  as  it  is  at  present  known,  gives 
us  no  word  synonymous  to,  or  that  express  many  of  the  ideas  contained 
in,  the  term  Kanmi.  There  is  no  other  word  for  **God**;  the  idea 
*' demon"  cannot  be  expressed  without  it.  Why  therefore  should  not 
Kanmi  be  a  bona  fide  native  word  ?  And  why,  if  it  be  necessary  to  derive 
one  word  fi'om  the  other,  should  uot  Kanmi  be  the  parent  of  Kami  ? 
No  less  an  authority  than  Prof.  B.  H.  Chamberlain  has  shown  ue 
clearly  that  scores  of  the  place-names  of  Japan  proper  are  but  corrup- 
tions of  the  Ainu  names ;  so  it  would  uot  appear  nnreasonable  to  sup- 
pose, even  without  tlie  arguments  now  produced,  that  the  Japanese  term 
Kami  may  have  been  taken  from  the  same  lauguage.  What  the  Aiuu 
themselves  say  about  this  may  not  be  worth  much ;  but  I  ought  perhaps 
to  remark  that  many  of  the  oldest  of  the  Aiuu  to  whom  I  have  spoken  ou 
the  subject,  state  positively  that  Kamui  is  uot  from  the  Japanese  word 
Kami,  but  is  a  word  belonging  intrinsically  to  their  own  language* 
But  as  they  can  give  no  derivation  for  the  word,  their  mere  statement  can 
count  for  very  little. 

11. — Nor,  when  we  examine  closely  into  the  construction  of  the  word 
in  question  can  we  discover  any  certain  grounds  that  would  justify  us  iu 
stating  positively  that  Kamtd  is  the  offspriug  of  Kojni.  Things  are  no! 
always  what  they  seem.  We  know  of  but  one  exact  analogy  to  which  tc 
compare  the  term,  and  that  goes  to  show  that  it  was  not  borrowed  firom  the 
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Jipanefld  language.  The  word  I  refer  to  is  Kamiy  **  paper."  This  word 
ks  beeome  in  Aina,  Kambi,  not  Kamui.  Hence,  if  the  word  for  **  god  '* 
WIS  really  borrowed  from  the  Japauese,  it  should,  according  to  analogy, 
have  been  Kafnbi,  and  not  KainiU,  a^  it  is  pronounced.  The  Ainu,  when 
adopliog  a  Japanese  word,  never  place  tiie  letter  u  between  m  and/,  though 
they  frequently  do  between  sh  and  t.  Note  for.  example  the  Japanese  word 
htuhi  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Ainu.  In  Ainu  this  word  becomes 
Hofhui or  Pashui,  often  changed  into  BashuL  Thus: — Pera  bashuiy  **a 
spoon";  Ibe  bashui,  "  chop-sticks ";  Abe  bashni,  **  fire-tongs."  The  form 
of  the  word  therefore  in  our  opinion  at  least,  gives  us  no  solid  grounds 
for  concluding  that  the  Ainu  term  Kamui  is  derived  from  Kami, 

12. — A  curious  solution  was  once  suggested  by  some  one,  by  which 
Kam  ruif  said  to  mean  *'  thick-fieshed,"  was  supposed  to  be  the  parent 
iii Kamui,  This  somewhat  fanciful  exposition  appears  to  belong  to  that 
class  of  things  one  sometimes  hears  spoken  of  as  '*  Mare's  nests." 
fovmtlf/y  the  adjective  rui  is  generally  applied  (I  had  almost  said 
oji/y  applied)  to  inanimate  objects,  and  means  "  great,"  **  large,"  **  loud," 
"rough,"  *'  expensive,"  the  meaning  in  each  case  being  determined  by  the 
nouu  it  qualifies.  An  animal  is  never  correctly  spoken  of  as  being 
Kamrniy  but  Mim-ush.  In  the  Ainu  language,  if  it  is  necessary  to  say 
thick-fleshed,  the  words  should  be  Ironne  ham  and  not  kam  rui,  Secorulli/f 
the  Aiun  are  very  fond  of  the  letter  ?•,  so  that  there  is  but  a  very  low 
degree  of  probability  that  they  should  have  dropped  it ;  nor  are  we  able 
to  produce  any  one  example  to  show  that  a  like  omission  has  ever  taken 
place. 

13. — I,  myself,  have  no  suggestion  to  make  as  to  the  derivation  of 
the  term,  nor  have  I  yet  met  any  Ainu  who  could  explain  it.  But  it  is 
iutercsting  to  remark  that  the  root  of  the  word,  namely  iia,  is  perhaps 
significant,  its  meaning  being  **  top,"  "  over,"  **  upon."  Mui'^  is  still  to 
be  accounted  for.  I  once  heard  the  word  mui  applied  to  the  very 
topmost  point  of  a  high  conical  mountain,  but  as  I  heard  it  but  once  so 
Dsed,  I  can  draw  no  conclusions  therefrom. 

^If  it  could  be  clearly  shown  that  tbo  letter  m  iu  Kamui  was  merely  inserted 
for  the  sake  of  euphony,  thus  leaving  Kaui  as  the  original  word  for  "God,"  all 
difficulty  in  the  matter  would  immediately  bo  at  an  end ;  for  Kaiii  would  mean  "  ho 
who "  or  **  that  which  is  highest." 
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Saeh  tben  are  the  eonsiderations  whieh  have  disposed  me  to  gravely 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  having  in  a  certain  plaee  put  down  the  word  Kamui 
as  being  of  Japanese  origin.  I  mast  consider  it  at  least  doabtfol,  until 
more  convincing  proofs  are  brought  forward  showing  the  word  to  be  of 
Japanese  origin,  as  to  whether  the  term  KamtU  is  not  after  all  a  real 
Ainu  word.    My  opinion  is  that  it  is  truly  so. 
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BEPLY  TO  MR.  BATCHELOR  ON  THE  WORDS  "  KAMUI " 

AND  '*AINO." 


By  B.  H.  Chambbblain. 


[Read  Novembe)-  9th,  1887.'] 

Mr.  Batchelor*s  details,  derived  from  his  aneqaalled  ezperienoe, 
coneeruiog  tbe  varioas  uses  to  'which  the  Aino  word  Kamui  is  pat, 
or  rather  the  vaiions  objects  to  which  it  is  applied,  are  extremely 
uteresting  on  Account  of  the  light  which  they  throw  upon  the  workings 
of  tbe  miud  of  the  uucaltured  race,  which  he  has  done  so  much  to  raise 
to  a  higher  level.  **  The  God  who  created  the  world,'*  the  San  and 
Moon  Gods,  the  Gods  of  Sea,  Fire  and  Water,  the  God  or  Demon  of 
Sadden  Death, — what  natural  ideas  these  are  !  Every  thing  very  great 
and  strange,  very  powerful,  very  beautiful,  very  terrible,  in  fact,  very 
anything,  is  apt,  all  over  the  world,  to  be  looked  upon  with  awe.  I 
therefore  see  variety,  not  so  much  in  the  ideas  conveyed  by  the  word 
Kamuif  as  in  the  objects  to  which  it  can  be  applied.  **  God,**  **  super- 
natoral/'  <*  wonderful,'*  are  perhaps  our  nearest  approximations  to  it ;  but 
ve  have  DO  exact  equivalent,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  are  no  longer 
is  the  stage  of  thought  out  of  which  such  a  word  grows.  The  Japanese 
vere,  at  the  dawn  of  history,  not  far  removed  from  that  stage  ;  and  the 
great  Shinto  scholar  Hirata's  account  of  the  uses  of  the  word  Kami, 
as  Bnmmarised  by  Mr.  Satow  in  Vol.  m,  Appendix,  pp.  48-49  of  the 
present  •*  Transactions,*'  is  as  follows : — 

''As  to  the  signification  of  the  word  kami;^ — it  is  applied  in  the 

^  pkce  to  all  the  kami  of  heaven  and  earth  who  are  mentioned  in  the 

ancient  records,  as  well  as  to  their  spirits  which  reside  in  the  temples 

vbere  they  are  worshipped.     Further,  not  only  human  beings,  but  also 

^This  passage  ia  copied  by  Hirata  almost  word  for  word  from  vol.  iii.  of  the 
l^ihi-ki  Den,  without  any  acknowledgment.  [This  and  the  two  following  foot- 
BotM  form  part  of  the  quotation  from  Mr.  Satow's  paper.] 
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birds,  beasts,  plants  and  trees,  seas  and  monntains,  and  all  other  things 
'whatsoever  which  possess  powers  of  an  extraordinary  and  eminent 
character,  or  deserve  to  be  revered  and  dreaded,  are  called  kami.  Eminent 
does  not  mean  solely  worthy  of  honour,  good  or  distinguished  by  great 
deeds,  but  is  applied  also  to  the  kami  who  are  to  be  dreaded  on  aocoani 
of  their  evil  character  or  miraculous  nature.  Amongst  human  beings 
who  are  at  the  same  time  kami  are  to  be  classed  the  successive  Mikados, 
who  in  the  Man-yefu-shifn  and  other  ancient  poetry  are  called  toico-tiu- 
kami  (distant  gods)  on  account  of  ihm  being  far  removed  from  ordinary 
men,  as  well  as  many  other  men,  some  who  are  revered  as  kami  by  the 
whole  Empire,  and  those  whose  sphere  is  limited  to  a  single  province, 
department,  village  or  family.  The  kami  of  the  Divine  Age  were  mostly 
human  beings,  who  yet  resembled  kamiy  and  that  is  why  we  give  that 
name  to  the  period  in  which  they  existed.  Beside  human  beings,  the 
thunder  is  called  the  '  sounding  god  *  {uaru-kami^.  The  dragon,  goblins 
(tefi-gu)  and  the  fox  ai*e  also  kami,  for  they  ai'e  likewise  eminently 
miraculous  and  dreadful  creatures.  In  the  Ni-hou-gi  and  in  the  Man- 
yefu-shifu  the  tiger  and  the  wolf  are  spoken  of  as  kami.  Izanagi 
gave  the  name  of  Oho-kamu-dzu-mi  no  mikoto  to  the  fruit  of  the  peach- 
tree,  and  the  jewels  which  he  wore  on  his  neck  were  called  Mi-kura- 
tama  no  mikoto.  In  the  Zhin-dai-no-maki  and  the  Oho-barahi  no  kotoha^ 
rocks,  stumps  of  trees,  leaves  of  plants  and  so  forth  are  said  to  have 
spoken  in  the  Divine  age ;  these  also  were  kami.  There  are  many  cases 
of  the  term  being  applied  to  seas  and  mountains.  It  was  not  a  spirit  that 
was  meant,  but  the  term  was  used  directly  of  the  particular  sea  or  moun- 
tain,— of  the  sea  on  account  of  its  depth  and  the  difficulty  of  crossing 
it,  of  the  mountain  on  account  of  its  loftiness."' 

*  OhO'kamU  literally,  great  god. 

'  Kamiy  god,  is  evidently  the  same'word  as  Kami  applied  to  a  superior,  as  to 
a  master  by  his  servant  or  to  the  sovereign  by  his  subjects,  to  the  chief  officer  of 
a  sab-department  of  the  administratioD,  and  in  ancient  times  to  the  governor  of  a 
province.  Its  primary  meaning  is  '  that  which  is  above,*  and  hence  *  chief.'  So 
that  Izanagi  no  Oho  kami  would  mean  Great  Chief  Izanagi.  Mikoto,  which  is  a 
title  applied  to  gods,  and  forms  part  of  the  word  Sumera-mikotOt  the  ancient  name 
of  the  sovereigns  of  Japan,  is  composed  of  the  honorific  mi  and  koto,  word,  and 
hence,  thing.  It  might  be  rendered  aogostneee,  and  Isanagi  no  mikoto  would 
mean  His  Augustness  Izaaagi. 
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80  lar  HimU  aad  Mr.  Salow. — ^Naturally  enoogfa,  the  Japanese  left 
fSHral  of  these  appUeations  of  the  word  Kami  behind  them  as  they 
advaoMd  in  civilisation ;  but  all  were  earrent  in  early  days,  and  traces 
(d  them  may  still  be  found  in  literature* 

So  far  then  as  signifioation  is  eonoemed,  the  Japanese  word  (and 
idea)  Kami,  and  the  Aino  word  (and  idea)  Kamtd  seem  to  me  to  be 
{dentieal.  With  regard»  however,  to  the  qaestion  of  the  existence  of  an 
etymological  connection  between  the  two  terms,  the  position  is  somewhat 
difierent«  Jt  is  dangerons  to  assnme  too  positively,  and  unless  further 
evidence  is  forthcoming,  that  one  word  is  derived  from  another,  simply 
because  the  two  sound  alike.  Japanese  aru  has  nothing  to  do  with 
English  "  are,"  though  it  has  the  same  meaning,  nor  Japanese  horn 
(sometimes  bone)  with  "  bone."  Mr.  Batchelor  may  therefore  possibly 
be  correct  in  rejecting  the  theory  that  Aino  Kamui  comes  from  Japanese 
Kami.  At  the  same  time,  the  example  of  the  insertion  of  a  u  in  the 
word  pathuit  "chopstick,"  which  is  undoubtedly  borrowed  from  the 
Ji^anese  hashi,  would  seem  to  be  another  index  pointing  in  the  same 
direction.  The  absence  of  the  b,  which  Mr.  Batchelor  thinks  we  should 
find  inserted  after  the  m  of  Kamd^  were  the  latter  a  borrowed  word, 
leems  to  me  likewise  far  from  conclusive.  What  indeed  is  the  vera  causa 
of  the  Aino  distortions  of  Japanese  words  ?  Simply  the  fact  that  the 
AinoB  borrow  their  Japanese  from  the  Northern  patois,  which  has 
eormpted  the  standard  Japanese  pronunciation  of  certain  letters. 
But  the  Japanese  word  Kami  has,  I  venture  to  think,  not  suffered  any 
ehange  in  the  northern  patois  of  Japanese  (though  I  cannot  be  quite 
positive  on  the  point), — possibly  owing  to  the  sacredness  of  the  word. 
Such  exceptions  to  general  rules  of  phonetic  change  occur  in  all 
languages  under  certain  exceptional  circumstances.  This  argument,  if 
valid,  would  account  for  the  form  being  Kamui  rather  than  Kambi,  which 
latter  we  should  otherwise  have  expected.  Or  else  we  may  appeal  to 
the  probability  (if  there  was  any  borrowing  on  the  part  of  the  Ainos) 
that  the  borrowing  took  place  many  hundreds  of  years  ago,  further 
south  in  the  main  island.  I  do  not,  as  before  said,  mean  to  state  that 
I  consider  it  certain  that  the  Ainos  did  borrow  the  word  in  question  from 
the  Japanese, — for  indeed  somewhat  like-sounding  pames  for  **  God  " 
mur  in,  otliar  parts  of  Asia,  and  we  may  therefcure  have  before  us  a  case 
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of  mere  eoineidenoe, — but  merely  to  suggest  that  sneh  a  loan  does 
not  seem  improbable,  pbilologioallj  speaking,  mach  less  impossible. 
Mr.  Batohelor*s  argument  from  the  psychological  side  appears  to 
me  much  more  subtle  and  ingenious, — his  question,  viz.,  **  Had  then 
the  Ainos  no  deity  before  they  heard  of  the  word  Kami  ? — Is  it  not 
improbable  that  a  borrowed  word  should  grow  to  such  gigantic  pro- 
portions?" Nevertheless  borrowed  words  and  borrowed  ideas  do 
nnquestionably  often  grow  into  gigantic  proportions,  as  the  whole 
religious  history  of  the  Western  world  may  testify.  Ingenious  as  Mr. 
Batchelor's  pleading  is  on  behalf  of  his  favorite  islanders,  I  cannot 
therefore,  on  the  psychological  side  either,  see  any  sufficient  reason  for 
attributing  to  them  originality  in  this  matter.  Surely  originality  is  the 
rarest  thing  in  the  whole  world.  Cateris  panbui^  similarity  always 
finds  a  more  likely  explanation  in  borrowing  than  in  independent 
invention,  especially  when  the  similarity  is  between  two  races  living 
side  by  side,  fighting  together,  marrying  together,  as  we  know  the 
Japanese  and  the  Ainos  to  have  done  for  centuries,  if  not  for  millenniums 
past.  History  is  there  to  prove  that  religious  ideas  and  terms,  though 
touching  the  inmost  spring  of  a  nation's  life,  are  almost  as  easily 
borrowed  as  are  the  most  superficial  material  inventions.  We  do  not 
find,  however,  that  barbarous  races  communicate  their  rehgious  ideas 
and  terminology  to  more  civilized  races ;  or  if  they  ever  do  so,  as  might 
be  alleged  in  the  case  of  the  Arabs  proselytizing  Syria  and  Persia,  the 
circumstances,  as  well  as  the  genius  of  the  race,  must  be  altogether 
peculiar.  We  find  no  trace,  in  the  history  of  the  Far-East,  of  such  an 
upsetting  of  the  usual  course  of  nature.  The  rule  is  for  the  richer  to 
lend  to  the  poorer,  not  the  poorer  to  the  richer.  Early  Japan,  for 
instance,  gave  nothing  to  China,  just  as  the  American  Indians  have  given 
nothing  to  the  New-Englanders.  If,  therefore,  we  are  to  reject  on  a 
priori  grounds,  as  Mr.  Batchelor  would  have  us  do,  the  notion  of  a  loan 
made  by  the  Ainos  from  the  Japanese,  then  very  much  more  are  we 
bound  to  reject  the  notion  of  a  loan  by  the  Japanese  from  the  Ainos. 
We  know  with  absolute  certainty  that  the  Japanese  were  already  fiar 
advanced  in  civilization  fourteen  hundred  years  ago ;  and  it  is  simply 
incredible  that  they  should  have  borrowed  their  word  (and  idea)  Kami, 
which  oecnrs  over  and  over  again  in  the  most  ancient  documents,  from 
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the  Aino  word  (and  idea)  Kamui, — ^if  indeed  Kanvui  existed  at  all  at 
tbat  early  date,  a  faet  whieh  we  Lave  do  means  of  knowing.  The  only 
tiling  which  we  are  justified  in  holding  with  regard  to  Aino  culture  is 
that  it  was  still  more  meagre  in  ancient  days  than  it  is  now  ;  and  few, 
I  think,  who  have  mixed  with  the  Ainos,  will  assert  that  the  latter  are 
even  now  the  sort  of  people  likely  to  start  new  ideas  and  communicate 
them  to  others. 

I  fear  I  am  taking  up  an  unconscionable  amount  of  the  Society's 
time.  But  pray  bear  with  me  a  few  moments  while  I  touch,  as  briefly 
as  possible,  on  another  point  of  disagreement  between  Mr.  Batchelor  and 
myself.  He  wishes  us  to  say  '*  Ainu/'  I  am  for  '*  Aino."  Why  ? 
Simply  because  Europeans  have  said  '*  Aiuo  "  for  the  last  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  What  is  the  good  of  purism  ?  We  do  not  say 
"Nihon  ";  we  say  "  Japan."  We  do  not  say  *•  Wien  ";  we  say  "  Vienna." 
Neither  do  we  consider  it  necessary  to  upset  our  established  habit  of 
saying  "  Calcutta "  and  "  Bombay,"  and  to  enthrone  in  their  place 
"Ealkatte"  and  "Bambaf."  Nor,  though  our  knowledge  of  the 
Maoris  of  New  Zealand  is  much  more  recent  than  our  knowledge  of  the 
AinoB  of  Yezo,  and  it  might  therefore  be  supposed  easier  to  upset  exist- 
ing usage  in  their  case,  do  we  give  up  our  pronunciation  of  "  Maori," 
and  say  "Maui,"  as  some  enthusiastic  New  Zealand  scholars  may 
perhaps  wish  us  to  do,  on  the  ground  of  that  being  the  real  native  sound 
of  the  name.  This  question  of  native  purism  versus  established  English 
usage  has  been  fought  over  and  over  again  in  every  part  of  the  world,  with 
the  almost  invariable .  result  that  usage, — ignorant  usage,  if  you  will, — 
prevuls  over  the  purists.  It  is  too  much  trouble  to  say,  for  instance, 
"Thoukudidds  "  when  **  Thucydides  "  is  just  as  clear,  and  has  long  been  in 
everybody's  mouth.  If  we  followed  the  plan  advocated  by  Mr.  Batchelor 
and  by  several  other  eminent  authorities  in  various  special  lines, — 
Carlyle,  for  instance  when  treating  of  German  names,  simply  because 
the  Germans  were  his  special  pets,  as  the  Ainos  are  Mr.  Batchelor's — 
we  should  have  to  do  nothing  less  than  turn  all  our  old  associations 
topsy-turvey,  from  '*Adam"  and  ''Eve"  downwards.  Just  imagine 
"Eve,"  for  example,  as  ''  Ehawdh !  "  Yet  that  is  the  Hebrew  word 
which  we  mispronounce  '*  Eve  ; "  and  surely  there  is  ten  thousand  times 
more  to  be  said  in  favour  of  preserving  Hebrew  words  intact  than  of 
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prea^rriog  Aino  ones.  Moreover,  which  of  the  parisU  wm  ever 
ConeUtent  ?  Each  purist  is  a  purist  only  within  his  own  small  domain. 
Garlyle  is  particular  about  German  names  only.  The  **  Thuokudidds  "  man 
lets  *<  Calcutta  "  slide.  The  ''  Kalkatte  "  man  says  **  Thnoydides  *'  along 
with  the  rest  of  mankind ;  and  so  on  right  round  the  ring.  No  1 1,  for 
one,  am  very  fond  indeed  of  Oriental  studies ;  but  I  am  still  fonder  of 
English,  and  of  our  established  habits  of  speech  and  pronunciation.  I 
cannot  therefore  side  with  Mr.  Batchelor  in  this  matter,  though  I  know 
that  in  venturing  to  disagree  with  him,  I,  the  merest  of  tyros  in  Aino — 
or  Ainu — am  so  rash  as  to  run  counter  to  the  chief  authority  on  the 
subject,  the  man  on  whom  are  founded  all  our  hopes  for  the  further 
investigation,  as  well  as  for  the  mental  and  moral  raising  of  that  race 
whose  name,  in  order  to  end  by  trying  to  keep  the  peace,  I  will  not  now 
pronounce  again. 
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Bt  W.  G.  Aston. 


[Eiad  14th  December,  1887.'] 


Eaempfer,  in  his  well-known  History  of  Japan,  lells  ns 
tbnt  since  the  time  of  Jimma  Tenno  the  Japanese  have 
'*been  accurate  and  faithfal  in  writing  the  history  of  their 
"country,  and  the  lives  and  reigns  of  their  monarchs.'^  Most  subsequent 
writers  repeat  this  opinion  with  little  variation.  Even  so  recent,^  and 
on  the  whole,  so  well-informed  a  writer  as  Dr.  Rein,  in  giving  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  early  history,  expresses  no  doubt  of  its  accuracy  except  in 
one  solitary  instance.'  A  view  which  has  the  support  of  so  eminent  an 
tnthority  can  hardly  be  summarily  set  aside  as  altogether  obsolete.  It 
is  tme  that  it  was  pointed  out  by  the  late  Mr.  Bramsen  in  1880,  and 
noee  then  conclusively  shown  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,'  that  no  reliance 
c&n  he  placed  on  the  so-called  histories  of  Japan  before  A.  D.  400.  Mr. 
Satow  has  expressed  himself  to  the  same  effect.^  But  error  dies  hard, 
uid  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  many,  even  among 
Kholars,  who  still  cling  to  a  belief  in  the  quasi-historical  tales  of  the 
Kojiki  and  Nihohgi,  though  they  may  endeavour  to  minimize  the 
i^nlous  element  which   they    contain.     It   may  therefore  be   not 


'The  English  edition  of  Dr.  Bein's  work,  published  under  the  author's  superri- 
1^,  bears  date  1884. 

'He  deelines  to  believe  that  Ojin  Tennd  lived  to  the  age  of  100. 

*8ee  the  Introduction  to  his  Translation  of  the  Eojiki,  which  forms  a  sup- 
1^'iBieoX  to  Vol.  X.  of  the  Transactions  of  this  Society. 

'He  says :  '*  Nearly  all  European  writers  who  have  occupied  themselyes  with 
^  inbject  have  confidently  accepted  impossible  dates,  fabulous  tales  and  other 

•  

ii^ooniistencies  as. of  undoubted  authenticity."— Handbook  for  Japan,  Introd.  p.  69. 
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altogether  snperflaous,  even  now,  to  fight  over  again  some  of  the  battles 
of  my  predecessors  in  this  field,  and  to  examine  more  in  detail  some  of 
the  evidence  which  compels  us  to  refuse  the  name  of  history  to  the  annals 
of  Japan  for  more  than  a  thousand  yeai's.  While  doing  so,  it  may  be  pos- 
sible occasionally  to  point  out  sources  of  en-or,  or  perhaps  to  distinguish 
here  and  there  some  solid  ground  of  fact  amid  the  general  chaos. 

The  period  previous  to  the  Christian  epoch  need  not 
*^  to^sfo^  occupy  us  long.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Bramsen 
that  the  lengths  of  the  reigns  and  of  the  lives  of  the  sove- 
reigns at  this  time  are  far  too  great  for  real  history,  and  if  little  faith 
can  be  placed  in  the  existing  records  for  400  or  500  years  after  that 
epoch,  it  is  in  the  last  degree  improbable  that  more  remote  events  should 
have  been  related  with  greater  accuracy.  The  chronicles  of  this  early 
period  stand  also  self-condemned  by  the  numerous  miraculous  occurences 
which  they  record.  During  this  time  the  contemporary  histories  of 
China  and  Corea  afibrd  us  little  iufoimation  with  respect  to  Japan,  but 
something  may  no  doubt  be  done  towards  piercing  the  mist  of  confused 
tradition  by  an  examination  of  the  Japanese  records  themselves  in  the 
light  of  modern  principles  of  historical  criticism,  of  philology,  and  of 
antiquarian  research.  I  leave  to  others  a  task  which  presents  no  common 
difficulties  and  which  will  yield,  I  feai',  but  scanty  and  precarious  results 
in  proportion  to  the  labour  bestowed  on  it. 

Chinese  writers  mention  a  belief  that  the  Japanese  are 
Chinese      le-  descended  from  the  Chinese  Prince,  T'ai  Feb  of  Wu,  and 

gendfl  relat- 

ius  to  Japan,  that  a  colony  from  China  under  Sii-she  settled  in  Japan, 
B,  C.  219.  It  has  also  been  thought  that  the  Pusang 
country  of  the  Shan-hai-king  is  identical  with  Japan.  None  of  these 
views  seems  to  rest  on  any  solid  foundation.  But  the  work  just  named 
contains  what  is  probably  the  oldest  authentic  notice  of  Japan  which 
we  possess.  It  reads  as  follows  :  — **  The  Northern  and  Southern  Was 
'<  are  subject  to  the  Kingdom  of  Yen  '(^).*'  It  does  not  seem  probable 
that  Japan  was  ever  subject  to  a  kingdom  whose  capital  stood  on  or 
near  the  site  of  the  present  City  of  Peking,  but  the  statement  that  the 
Japanese  were  in  early  times  divided  into  Northern  and  Southern  is 


'Yen,  a  Kingdom  of  Korthem  China,  had  an  independent  existence  from  B.C. 
1122  to  B.  C.  265. 
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dewrving  of  atieniloii.  It  is  knoTvn  that  'daring  the  Han  Dynasty 
there  were  Was  not  subject  to  the  King  of  Yamato,  and  embassies  were 
nijeived  from  princes  who  could  not  have  ruled  the  whole  country. 
The  ancient  legends  of  Japan,  as  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
are  eoonected  with  three  distinct  centres,  viz.,  Yamato,  Idzumo,  and 
Tsokaahi,'  a  fact  which  also  points  to  the  conclusion  that  at  one  time 
Tamato  was  not  the  seat  of  Oovemment  for  all  Japan. 

A  word  as  to  the  term  Wa  used  for  Japan  by  the  Shan- 
*  hai-Eiug,  and  often  met  with  in  subsequent  Chinese  liter- 
ature.    The  Chinese  character  is  S,  now  pronounced  Wo  in 
the  Mandarin  dialect,  but  I  have  retained  the  Japanese  sound,  which  also 
agreeg  with  an  ancient  Chinese  pronunciation.     It  is  thus  defined  iu 
Williams*   Dictionary : — "  From  man  and  bent.     The  Japanese,  Japan  : 
"  a  term  used  by  themselves  as  the  equivalent  of  Yamato  :  it  is  defined  by 
"  Chinese  as  the  country  of  dwarfs."     The  Japanese  deny  that  they 
ever  used  this  term  for  themselves  or  their  country,  except  in  words 
eoo/eesedly   borrowed  from  China.     One  wiitcr  suggests  that  the  first 
Japanese  who  visited  China,  when  asked  what  they  called  their  country, 
replied  "  Waga  kuni,*'  i.e.  **  our  country."     "  Waga  *'  being  taken  for  a 
proper  name,  first  became  Wanu  (S  ii^),  and  then  by  the  Chinese  habit 
of  putting  foreign  words  on  the  Procrustean  bed  of  their  own  monosyl- 
kbic  tongue,  **  Wa."   I  lean  rather  to  the  hypothesis  that  Wa  or  perhaps 
Vani   was  the    name  of  the  ruling  tribe  or  family  from  which   the 
sovereigns  of  Japan  were  at  one  time  taken.     Wani  appears  not  unfre- 
qaently  as  a  proper  name  in  the  Eojiki  and  Nihongi.     The  Japanese 
mbsequently  conceived  a  dislike  to  this  word,  probably  on  account  of 
the  Chinese  characters  with  which  it  was  written.     No  nation  would 
like  to  be  known  as  the  '*  yielding  "  or  "  compliant  slaves,"  the  literal 
meaning  of  ft  i^,  or  even  as  tlie  compliant  country  or  people,  and  it  is 
ttot  surprising  that  the  Japanese  should  have  rejected  this  character  first  in 

*The  northern  part  of  EiushiQ.  We  shall  see  later  that  the  Chinese  in  early 
times  imagined  that  Yamato  lay  to  the  soath  of  Kiushiu.  By  the  Northern 
Was  therefore  were  probably  meant  the  Knmasos,  the  Yamato  Japanese  being  the 
Sootbem  Was.  In  the  third  century  we  hear  of  a  third  independent  Kingdom 
which  was  called  Eonu,  and  which  lay  to  the  east  of  Yamato,  beyond  the  sea 
(the  Owari  golf  r). 
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fRVonr  of  iz  f^,  or  Great  Wa,  bnt  oftener  read  **  Yamato/'  and  afterwards 
of  Nippon  (Q  ^).  The  latter  term,  as  we  are  infoimed  by  the  Gorean 
history  known  as  the  '*  Tong-kuk-thoug-kam  '*  (A  0  SI  ft)  or  more 
briefly  as  the  *'  Tongkam,"  was  substitated  for  Wa  in  A.D.  670.  There 
is  a  Chinese  authority  to  the  same  effect,  and  the  practice  in  official  docu- 
ments and  other  writings  bears  similar  testimony.  Bat  it  may  be 
asked,  is  not  Nippon  merely  a  translation  of  an  older  native  term,  viz..  Hi 
no  moto  ?  It  seems  more  probable  that  the  contrary  is  the  case,  and 
that  Hi  no  moto  is  a  translation  of  Nippon.  Both  terms  bear  the  nn- 
mistakeable  stamp  of  Chinese  influence.  They  mean  "  the  origin  of 
the  sun,**  in  other  words  '*  Land  of  Sunrise.**  To  a  Japanese  his  own 
country  is  just  as  much  the  land  of  sunset  as  it  is  the  land  of  sunrise. 
It  is  only  to  a  mind  imbued  with  the  .  notion  that  China  is  the  great, 
the  central  country,  that  it  would  occur  to  call  Japan  the  Land  of 
Sunrise  or  the  Eastern  Land.  Our  oldest  histories  of  Japan,  theKojiki 
and  Nihongi,  were  compiled  soon  after  the  teim  Nippon  was  officially 
introduced,  and  it  may  be  suspected  that  the  opportunity  was  taken 
of  substituting  many  iz  f^B  and  Yamatos  for  the  tts  and  Was  of  the 
older  records.  Of  the  ^s  which  remain,  some  should  doubtless  be 
read  Wa  and  not  Yamato. 

To  return  from  this  digression  to  the  history  of  the 
Cma  &  Japan  p^^j^^  before  the  Christian  era.    The   Corean  records  of 

this  time  are  very  scanty.  The  Tongkam,  however,  men- 
tions a  Japanese  descent  on  Silla  (Shinra  in  Japanese)  which  is  stated 
to  have  taken  place  B.  C.  50.  The  Japanese,  hearing  of  the  virtues  of 
the  Silla  monarch,  went  away  again.  From  other  passages  in  the 
same  work  it  would  appear  that  a  Japanese  held  high  office  in  the 
Silla  Government  at  this  time.  But  it  is  doubtful  how  far  reliance  can 
be  placed  on  Corean  history  at  this  early  date. 

Japanese  history  contains  two  notices  of  Corea  which, 
Km,^    ^'^    according  to  the  accepted  chronology,  fall  within  the  period 

before  Christ.  One,  which  is  dated  B.  C.  88,  states  that 
'*Mimana  sends  Souakashichi  with  tribute.  Mimana  is  more  than 
**  2000  ri  to  the  north  of  Tsukushi,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  sea. 
"  It  lies  to  the  S.  W.  of  Kirin  **  (i.e.  Silla).  Five  years  later  "  Sonaka- 
«*  Bhichi  asks  leave  to  retom  to  his  own  country.  The  Emperor  rewards 
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"him,  ftnd  eniniBts  bim  with  a  present  of  red  silk  for  Lis  King.     The 
"Silla  people  waylay  him,  and  rob  him  of  the  presents.     This  was  the 
"origin  of  the  enmity  between  the  two  countries  of  Silla  and  Mimann.*' 
The  word  Mimana,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  is  purely 
Jupanese.    No  country  of  that  name  is  mentioned  in  Corean  history. 
There  may  possibly  be  some  truth  in  the  statement  that  the  Japanese 
gAve  it  a  name  derived  from  that  of  their  Emperor  Mimaki,  hke  our 
own  Victoria,  Carolina  or  Queensland.     There  is  no  doubt,  however,  as 
to  the  pari  of  Corea  which  is  intended.     Mimana  included  all  the  S. 
Western  half  of  the  present  province  of  EyOngsyangdo.     The  great  river 
Samlanggang  formed  the  boundary  between  it  and  Silla.      The  Corean 
name  for  this  little  state  was  Kara  or  Earak.     It  is  first  mentioned  in 
Corean  history  iu  A.  D.  42,  which  is  given  as  the  date  of  the  acces- 
sion of  the  first  King,  Kimshnro.     Before  that  time,  says  the  Tongkam, 
there  were  nine  savage  tribes  without  a  regular  government  or  fixed  abode. 
Kimshuro  was  one  of  six  brothers  miraculously  produced  from  golden 
6gg8,  whence  the  name  Kim,  i.e.  gold.  The  eldest  ruled  Great  Earak,  also 
called  Eaya.^    The  other  five  became  chiefs  of  the  five  Eaya,  named  re- 
ipectively  Ara-kaya,  Eon-yong-Eaya,  Great  Eaya,  Syongsan-Eaya,  and 
little  Eaya.      This  description  is  suggestive  of  a  confederation  of  states 
under  the  leadership  of  one  of  their  number,  but  the  relationship  be- 
tween them  18  by  uo  means  clear.    In  later  times  we  find  Eara  and  Eaya 
independent  of  each  other,  and  Mimana  seems  then  to  correspond  to 
the  latter  and  not  to  the  former.     Eara  was   incorporated  with  Silla  A. 
D.  582,  and  the  same  fate  befel  Eaya  thirty  years  later,  the  last  date 
Agreeijjg  with  that  given  in  the  Nihongi  for  the  downfall  of  Mimana.  The 
luuue  Eara  was  changed  to  Eeumkwan  on  its  becoming  a  province  of 
BiUa.  Its  chief  town  has  been  identified,  I  think  rightly,  with  the 
present  Eeum-h^  {&  $),  near  the  mouth  of  the  Samlanggang. 

Eara  was  in  after  times  used  by  Japanese  writers  as  the  equivalent 
of  the  Chinese  character  tl  (Han),  which  properly  means  the  whole 
coaotry  of  Corea,  and  in  modern  times  it  is  often  employed  in  a  still 
^ider  sense.  But  in  the  Nihongi  there  does  not  seem  ifi  be  sufficient 
T^ison  for  transliterating,  as  is  usually  done,  tt  by  the  kana  for  Eara. 

^Thii  must  be  a  mistake  for  Eara. 
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If  Che  author  had  intended  the  word  Kara,  the  proper  Cfaineae  ohar«etef6 
were  ready  to  his  hand,  and  indeed  are  actually  used  hy  him  on  oeea- 
sion.  There  seems  to  have  heen  quite  a  rage  with  the  transliterfttors 
of  the  Eojiki  and  Nihongi  for  rejecting  all  words  of  Chinese  origin,  and 
snhstitating  for  them  native  terms,  or  even,  as  in  the  case  of  Kara,  words 
which  have  only  a  superficial  resemhlance  to  Japanese. 

The  statement  quoted  above  from  the  Nihongi  that  there 
B6iatiT«    ere-  was  enmity  between  Silla  and  Mimana  is  confirmed  by 
early    Japa-  Coreau  History.    But  the  first  hostilities  recorded  in  the 
BiMUrrj,        Tougkam  between  these  two  Kingdoms  are  dated  A.  B.  77. 
Fighting  between  Silla  and  Kaya  is  mentioned  in  A.  D.  94 
to  97i  and  again  A.  D.  116  and  IIB,  after  which  time  their  relations 
seem  to  have  been  friendly.     There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  notices 
in  the  Japanese  and  Gorean  annals  relate  to  the  same  event,  but  it  will 
have  been  observed  that  the  dates  differ  by  a  whole  centnry.    Which 
authority  must  we  follow  ?   In  this  paiiicular  instance  there  is  no  direct 
evidence  in  favour  of  either  from  independent  sources.     There  are  how- 
ever some  general  considerations  bearing  on  the  relative  credibility  of 
the  early  Japanese  and  Corean  records  to  which  I  would  now  invite 
attention. 

Passing  over  everything  previous  to  the  Christian  era,  let  us  begin 
by  taking  up  a  similar  line  of  inquiry  to  that  followed  by  Mr.  Bramsen 
with  regard  to  the  lengths  of  the  sovereigns*  reigns.  We  find  that  in 
Japan,  during  the  first  four  centuries,  there  were  only  seven  accessions 
to  the  throne,  while  for  the  same  time  there  were  in  Silla  sixteen,  in 
Koknli  (Japanese  Koma  or  Kdrai)  seventeen,  and  in  Pdkch^  ^Japa- 
nese Hiaknsai  or  Kudara)  sixteen.  The  average  age  of  these  seven 
Japanese  sovereigns  was  102,  one  having  reached  the  truly  patriarchal 
age  of  148  years.  The  ages  of  the  Corean  Kings  are  not  usually  recorded, 
but  none  of  the  reigns  was  of  exorbitant'  length.  The  longest  is  that 
of  a  King  of  Koknli,  who  reigned  70  years,  and  died  at  the  age  of  98. 
His  posthumous  name  means  *'  the  long-lived  King.** 

*  Kimshuro,  the  first  King  of  Kara,  is  said  to  have  reigned  108  years,  and  to 
have  died  A.  D.  199,  aged  150.  Kara,  however,  lies  rather  oatside  the  sphere  of 
Corean  history,  which  is  properly  that  of  the  three  Kingdoms  of  Silla,  Koknli, 
and  Fdkch^ 
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The  following  table  will  give  Bome  idea  of  wbat  may  be  regarded 
18  a  reasonable  number  of  aecessiond  to  the  tbrone  daring  a  space  of 
four  hundred  years. 

CoB&trj.  A.  D.                           No.  of  accessions. 

Japan 1-400     7 

ffilla    do 16 

Kokoli    do 17 

Pikcbfi    do 16 

China do 88 

Japan 400800 88 

Billa    do 22 

China 662-1062  86 

do 1062-1462  86 

do 1462-1862  17 

France    1000-1400  16 

do 1400-1800  16 

England 1087-1487  16 

do 1487-1887  21 

Scotiand 1167-1667  19 

Wales 840-1240  17 

It  appears  therefore  that  the  number  of  accessions  recorded  in  the 
Corean  annals  daring  the  period  A.  D.  1-400  is  by  no  means  without 
precedent,  whereas  Japanese  history  stands  alone  in  having  only  seven 
tecessions  during  this  time,  the  lowest  number  which  I  have  been  able 
to  discover  in  any  other  country  for  a  similar  period  being  fifteen.  This 
&et  speaks  volumes  for  the  superior  credibility  of  the  Corean  chronicles. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  means  of  recording  events 
Wrttiug    in  which   existed   in   the   two   countries  durinfi^   this   period. 

CoiuQuid 

'^ptn.  Setting  aside,  with  all  competent  judges,  the  so-called 
**  Eami-yo  no  moji  *'  as  an  invention  of  a  much  later  age,  it 
seems  clear  that  until  the  introduction  of  Chinese  learning,  oral  tradition 
tloDe  must  have  been  depended  on  both  in  Corea  and  Japan.  Without 
^ome  artificial  aids  to  the  memory,  no  history  is  possible  for  more 
Uian  a  very  few  generations,  and  it  is  therefore  important  to  inquire 
into  the  circumstances  under  which  the  two  countries  first  became 
acqaainted  with  the  art  of  writing.  There  are  clear  indications,  to  whidh 
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I  Bball  advert  presently,  tbat  the  Chinese  character  was  not  entirely 
unknown  either  in  Corea  or  Japan  previous  to  A.  D.  872,  but  the  first 
direct  and  positive  information  which  we  possess  on  the  subject  belongs 
to  that  year.  After  relating  the  first  introduction  of  Buddhism  into 
Eokuli  from  the  Kingdom  of  Tsin  in  Western  China,  the  Tongkam 
goes  on  to  say  "  Eokuli  established  a  High  School  where  pupils  were 
*'  instructed."  Three  years  later  (A.D.  875)  the  same  work  contains  the 
following  notice.  **  P^kch^  appoints  a  certain  Kohung  as  Professor. 
*'  It  was  not  till  now  that  P^kch^  had  any  records.  This  country  had  no 
'*  writing  previous  to  this  time.**  *  No  similar  record  has  reached  us  in 
regard  to  Silla,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  systematic  study  of  Chinese 
was  established  in  that  Kingdom  about  the  same  time.  It  will  be  shown 
later  that  the  arrival  in  Japan  of  Waui,  the  Corean  teacher  of  Chinese, 
must  be  assigned  to  A.  D.  405  instead  of  A.  D.  285,  the  date  according 
to  the  accepted  Japanese  chronology. 

But  although  these  notices  may  be  regarded  as  recording  the  first 
regular  and  systematic  stady  of  Chinese  in  Japan  and  Corea,  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  some  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  written 
character  existed  in  both  countries  from  a  considerably  earlier  date. 
Corea  was  conquered  by  China  in  the  second  century  before 
Christ.  Part  of  the  country  remained  for  some  time  longer  a  Chinese 
province,  where  official  records  were  doubtless  kept,  and  which  must 
have  been  to  some  extent  a  centre  for  the  propagation  of  Chinese 
learning.  We  find  further  traces  of  Chinese  influence  in  the  establish- 
ment of  ancestral  shrines  in  P^kch^  (B.  C.  2)  and  Silla  (A.  D.  6),  and 
in  the  worship  of  the  five  Emperors  in  P^kch^  (A.D.  2)  and  of  Heaven 
and  Earth  in  the  same  Eingdom  (A.D.  20).  The  Eing  of  Eokuli  is  stated 
to  have  had  a  Chinese  lady  as  consort  B.  C.  16.  The  Eing  of  Silla  sent 
a  writing  to  P^kch^  A.D.  125,  and  towards  the  middle  of  the  next  century 
we  find  Chinese  Governors  at  Lolang  (now  Phyongyang  in  Phydn- 
gando)  and  at  Thdpang,  (now  Namwon  in  Chollado),  the  latter  of  whom 
is  stated  to  have  communicated  by  letter  with  the  ruler  of  Japan.  A 
written  communication  was  made  to  Japan  from  the    court    of  China 


*  Coriooslj  enough,  the  Tongkam  states,  only  a  few  pages  before,  that  in  A, 
P*  978,  the  King  of  P^ch6  sent  a  letter  to  Sillai 
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iboQt  the  same  time,  and  a  'writton  reply  received.  A  postal  service 
v\i  Gorea  is  even  mentioned,  by  which  eommnnications  were  exchanged 
between  the  two  countries. 

Hie  Silla  annals  state  that  a  letter  was  received  by  the  King  of 
that  eoantry  from  the  King  of  Wa  A.D.  845,  i.e.  sixty  years  before 
Wini'B  arrival  there.  # 

We  gather  from  these  facts  that  what  may  be  called  the  established 
itody  of  Chinese  began  in  Cores  thirty  years  before  it  reached  Japan, 
and  that  while  both  countries  had  already  some  acquaintance  with  the 
Chinese  character,  Corea  had  plainly  better  opportunities  than  Japan 
of  aeqniring  its  use. 

Nengd  (^  9t)  or  year-periods  were  introduced  in  Silla  A.P.  586,  but 
in  Japan  not  until  A.D.  645,  a  fact  of  some  importance,  if,  as  I  suspect, 
time  bad  previously  been  reckoned  chiefly  by  the  sexagenary  cycle,  a 
system  which  affords  much  opportunity  for  error  whenever  long  periods 
tre  concerned. 

The  matter-of-fact  character  of  the  early  Corean  history  as  compared 
withthatof  Japan,  and  the  circumstance  that  it  comprises  the  annals 
of  three  independent  Ejugdoms,  which  must  have  been  to  some  extent  a 
eheek  on  each  other,  tend  also  to  confirm  the  view  of  its  superior 
eredibiHty. 

%Nm«nt  of        ^"^  ^^®  ^^^^  decisive  proof  of  this  is  the  confirmation 

ChiS^c^^  which  Corean  history  derives  from  that  of  China.     A  com- 

^^'  parison  "  of  sixteen  notices  by  Chinese  writers  of  events  in 

Corea  during  the  first  five  centuries   of  our  era  with  the  corresponding 

Corean  accounts  yields  the  following  results. 

Daring  the  first  century,  one  date  (A.D.  82)  agrees,  one  seems 
to  disagree,  and  in  one  Corean  history  is  silent. 

Daring  the  second  century,  three  dates  agree,  one  disagrees 
^holij,  and  in  one,  Corean  history  is  silent. 

Daring  the  third  century,  there  are  two  cases  of  agreement,  in  a 
third  the  Tongkam  is  silent. 

In  the  fourth  century,  there  is  agreement  in  one  case ;  in  one  the 

Tongkam  is  silent. 

u  Materials  do  not  exist  for  a  similar  compariBon  of  CSiinese  and  Japanese  dates. 
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In  the  fifth  century,  there  are  three  oases  in  all  of  which  the  Bam« 
dates  are  given  hy  Chinese  and  Corean  history. 

I  sabmit  that  the  above  considerations  entitle  as  to  assume  thai* 
whenever  Japanese  and  Corean  history  are  in  conflict,  as  they  often  are 
during  this  period,  the  balance  of  probability  is  much  in  favour  of  the 
Corean  version  of  the  occurrence,  more  especially  in  the  matter  of 
chronology.  The  absolute  authority,  however,  of  the  Tongkam  and 
other  Corean  records  is  another  question.  For  the  first  century  at 
least,  they  contain  much  that  is  suspicious.^ 

To  return  to  Sonakashichi,  the  Mimana  envoy  to  Japan.  There 
can  now  belittle  hesitation  in  placing  his  arrival  there  a  century  later 
than  the  date  assigned  to  it  by  the  Nihongi. 

The  same  authority  mentions  under  the  date  B.C.  27  the  arrival  in 
Japan  of  a  Silla  prince  named  Amanohihoko  (a  suspiciously  Japanese- 
looking  name)  with  presents  for  the  Mikado  of  precious  stones,  a  sword, 
a  mirror,  etc.  Corean  history  makes  no  mention  of  this  embassy,  and 
much  that  is  related  in  connection  with  it  bears  a  very  mythical  aspect. 

From  the  history  of  Corea  during  the  first  two  centuries 
Corean  notices  of  the  Christian  era  a  few  scanty  notices  may  be  gleaned 
1  to  BOO.  of  events  connected  with  Japan.  Japanese  descents  on  the 
East  Coast  of  Corea  are  mentioned  in  the  Silla  annals  under 
the  dates  A.  D.  14,  78  and  121.  The  last  was  sufficiently  formidable 
to  require  an  army  of  1,000  men  to  repel  it.  Friendly  intercoarse 
between  Silla  and  Japan  is  noted  in  A.  D.  59,  122,  and  158.  I  have 
not  found  anything  in  Japanese  history  which  can  be  clearly  identified 
with  any  of  these  events. 

The  last  year  of  the  second  century  was  distinguished, 

iQvasion^f  according  to  the  Nihongi,  by  an  event  of  capital  importanoe 

in  Japanese  history,  viz.,  the  cel^rated  invasion  of  Corea 

ui  WM  in  hopes  thai  a  notice  in  the  Tongkam  under  A.D.  902  would  have 
enabled  me  to  fix  decisively  one  date  in  Corean  history.  It  ia  as  follows :  **  Summer, 
ith  month  (began  May  14-15)  P^kch6 :  Comet  visible  daytime."  Bat  Dr.  Knott, 
who  has  been  good  enough  to  examine  for  me  the  European  notices  of  important 
comets  aboat  this  time,  informs  me  that  the  nearest  to  A.D.  902  appeared  m  AprB 
A.D.  295.  The  Corean  date  most  therefore  be  wrong,  or,  what  is  probable 
enough,   a  eomet  was  seen  in  902  of  whidi  no  other  record  has  readied  us. 
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by  the  Empress  Jingd-EOga.  The  Nihongi  tells  as^  tbat  tlie 
EmpresB  Jingd,  grieving  for  her  bnsband's  deatb,  which  he  had 
brooghi  on  himself  by  his  disobedience  to  the  divine  command,  resolved 
to  atone  for  his  misconduct  by  conqaering  the  "land  of  riches"^ 
benelf.  After  caasing  various  propitiatory  ceremonies  to  be  performed, 
she  proceeded  to  subdue  the  rebellious  Kumaso,  one  of  vtrhom  gave  some 
trooble,  as  he  had  wings  and  was  a  good  flyer.  She  next  visited 
UatnmL^  in  Hizen,  where  she  drew  a  favourable  omen  for  the  projected 
enterprise  from  her  successful  trout- fishing  in  a  stream  there.  To  this 
day  the  trout  in  that  stream  will  not  take  the  bait  offered  by  a  man. 
Women  are  the  only  successful  anglers.  Passing  over  another  mirac- 
nloQS  occuiTence,  and  a  speech  made  by  the  Empress  to  her  Ministers, 
we  are  farther  informed  that  in  the  autumn  the  Empress  commanded 
abips  to  be  assembled  from  all  the  provinces,  and  arms  to  be  prepared. 
Bnt  B  Bword  and  spear  had  to  be  offered  in  one  of  the  shrines  before 
this  order  could  be  obeyed.  When  this  was  done,  the  fleet  assembled  of 
its  own  accord.  She  then  ordered  a  fisherman  to  go  out  on  the  western 
sea,  and  spy  if  any  land  was  to  be  seen  there.  He  returned  and  said, 
*'  I  see  no  land."  Another  fisherman  was  sent,  who  returned  after  several 
days  and  said,  '*To  the  Northwest  there  is  a  mountain  extending 
across  the  horizon,  and  partly  hidden  by  clouds.  This  is  perhaps  a 
ooontry.*'  A  lucky  day  was  then  fixed  upon.  When  it  arrived  the 
Empress  took  her  battle-axe  in  her  hand,  and  thus  addressed  her  troops, 
who  formed  three  divisions  :  *'  If  the  drums  are  beaten  out  of  time,  and 
**  the  signal-flags  are  waved  confusedly,  order  cannot  be  preserved  in 
"the  army  ;  too  eager  a  desire  for  booty  will  lead  to  your  being  taken 
"prisoners.  Despise  not  the  enemy,  though  his  numbers  may  be  few  ; 
"shrink  not  from  him  though  his  numbers  be  many.  Spare  not  the 
"TJoIent;  slay  not  the  submissive.  The  victors  shall  surely  sooner  or 
"later  be  rewarded;  those  who  run  away  shall  surely  be  punished." 
^0  deities  were  to  accompany  the  expedition,  one  of  gentle  disposition, 


^I  have  somewhat  abridged  the  original  narratiTe. 

^A  strange  name  for  Coreal  Had  the  circumstance  that  Eeomsydng,  the 
ittQe  of  the  Silla  capital  means  '*  Golden  City,"  anything  to  do  with  it  ? 

^The  Nihongi  says  it  was  then  called  Metsora  ^  J.  B*  An  embassj  from 
^Kiogof  IB  :Lllfc  iu  Japan  is  mentioned  in  Chinese  History. 
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whose  doty  it  was  to  watch  over  the  Empress's  safety ;  the  other,  a 
more  warlike  spirit,  who  was  to  lead  the  van  of  the  sqaadron  aud  guide 
it  over  the  sea.  The  hirth  of  an  heir  to  the  throne  of  Japan  was 
expected  at  this  time,  hut  the  event  was  postponed  to  a  more  convenient 
season  hy  an  expedient  unknown  to  modem  science.  In  the  tenth 
month,  the  expedition  started.  The  Wind-God  sent  a  hreeze :  tl^e  Sea- 
God  raised  the  hillows :  all  the  great  fishes  of  the  ocean  rose  to  the 
surface  and  encompassed  the  ships.  A  great  wind  filled  their  sails,  and 
borne  on  the  waves,  without  the  labour  of  the  oar,  they  arrived  at  Silla. 
The  tide-wave  following  the  ships  reached  far  up  into  the  interior  of 
the  country,  greatly  to  the  alarm  of  the  king,  who  called  to  him  his 
people,  and  said,  *'  No  such  deluge  from  the  sea  has  ever  been  known 
'*  since  the  state  of  Silla  was  founded.  Has  fate  decreed  that  our  country 
'*  is  to  become  a  part  of  the  ocean  ?'*  Scarce  had  he  spoken,  when  a 
warlike  fleet  overspread  the  sea.  Their  banners  were  resplendent  in  the 
sunlight ;  the  mountains  and  rivers  thrilled  to  the  sound  of  the  fife  and 
drum.  The  King  of  Silla  felt  that  the  last  day  of  his  country  had  come. 
Then  one  of  his  courtiers  said,  **  I  have  heard  that  in  the  East  there  is 
'*  a  divine  country  named  '  Nippon,*  ruled  by  a  wise  King  whose  title 
**isTenn6.  This  fleet  must  belong  to  that  country."  The  King  felt 
that  resistance  was  useless,  so  he  went  down  to  the  ships  and  bowing 
his  head  to  the  ground,  said,  *^  Henceforth  so  long  as  Heaven  and 
**  Earth  endure,  the  helms  of  my  ships  shall  not  become  dry,  reverently 
"  furnishing  fodder  for  your  horses.  Every  Spring  and  every  Autumn 
*'  I  will  send  tribute  of  horse-combs  and  whips,  and  notwithstanding  the 
**  distance  of  the  voyage,  will  pay  annual  dues  of  male  and  female  slaves.** 
The  King  confirmed  this  by  an  oath,  saying,  "  When  the  sun  rises  in  the 
West,  and  ceases  to  rise  in  the  East ;  when  the  Arinare"  River  turns  its 
*'  current  backwards,  and  the  pebbles  of  its  bed  ascend  to  the  sky  and 
<*  become  stars,  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  I  fail  to  pay  annual  homage  ; 
**  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  I  neglect  my  yearly  tribute  of  combs  and 
**  whips.**  The  Empress,  after  accepting  his  submission,  proceeded  inland, 
where  she  placed  seals  on  the  treasuries,  and  took  possession  of  the 


li  The  Am-nok-kang,  which  forms  the  boundary  between  China  and  Gorea, 
is  thought  to  be  intended. 
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boob.  Her  staff  and  spear  were  set  up  at  the  King's  gate,  as  a  memorial 
for  ftfter  ages.     There,  says  the  Nihongi,  they  remain  nntil  this  day. 

The  King  Hasa-mnkin  gave  Nishi  koehi  hatori  Eamuki  as  a  hostage, 
lAd  sent  to  Japan  eighty  ships  loaded  with  rich  presents.  The  two 
KingBof  Eoryo  and  PSkch^,  hearing  of  these  events,  offered  their  homage, 
and  their  Kingdoms  were  incorporated  with  the  Japanese  dominions.  On 
her  retom  to  Japan  the  Empress  gave  hirth  to  a  son  at  a  place  there- 
after called  Umi,  i.  e.  hirth. 

Saeh  is  the  story  related  hy  the  Nihongi  of  Jingd  Edgu*s  conquest 
of  Cores.      The   signs  and  wonders,  the  poetic  diction,  the  speeches, 
the  ample  food  for  national  vanity,  even  the  attempts  to  accoaut  for  the 
names  of  places  are  all  characteristic  of  legend  rather  than  of  genuine 
history,  for  which  indeed  no  one  at  the  present  day  is  likely  to  mistake 
it.   There  may  nevertheless  he  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  its  his- 
torieal  value.     The  late  Dr.  Hoffmann  thought  that  hy  the  simple 
proeess  of  '*  stripping  the  native   accounts  of  poetical   and   religious 
ornament "  he  could   ohtain  from  them  '*  a  sketch  for  the  domain  of 
history,"  and  he  has  accordingly  given  us  an  account  of  the  expedition 
eompiled  from  the  Nihongi  on  this  principle.     But  might  not  one  as  well 
attempt  to  extract  a  true  narrative  from  the  story  of  Cinderella  hy  leav- 
ing oat  the  mice,  the  pumpkin  coach  and  the  fairy  godmother  ?    Some_^ 
may  be  content  with  less,  and  may  regard  the  legend  as  a  proof  that   . 
Corea  was  conquered  hy  an  army  led  hy  a  Japanese  Empress  in  the  i 
third  century  A.  D.     But  I  fear  even  this  is  more  than  we  can  accept,  i 
A  closer  examination  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  story  is  a  \ 
fiction  suggested  hy  the  two  facts  that  there  really  existed  an  Empress  \ 
of  Japan  at  this  time,  and  that  Corea  was  invaded  and  partly  conquered^' 
by  Japanese  at  a  much  later  period.      The  language  of  the  Nihongi  is 
of  coarse  Chinese,  hut  more  than  the  mere  words  has  heen  affected  hy 
Chinese  influence.     The  advice  for  instance  ahout  the  drums  and  flags, 
the  three  divisions  of  the  army,  and  the  oath  to  Heaven  and  Earth  are 
^  Chioese  touches.     A  still  more  definite  proof  of  the  comparatively 
recent  origin  of  the  legend  in  its  Nihongi  form  is  the  use  of  the  word 
%pon,  which,  as  we  have  ah-eady  seen,  was  not  introduced  till  A.  D. 
WO,  only  fifty  years  hefore  the  Nihongi  was  written.     "  Tennd,**  too, 
most  date  from  a  period  long  after  Jingd  Kdgu,  and  the  use  of  KoryO 
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for  EokuU  fJso  betrays  a  recent  origin.  The  mention  of  books  (by 
which  official  archives  seem  to  be  meant)  nearly  two  centuries  before  th^ 
regular  study  of  Chinese  was  introduced  either  in  Gorea  or  Japan,  is,  to 
say  the  least,  a  very  suspicious  circumstance.  That  the  author  of  the 
story  knew  very  little  about  Corea  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  King 
of  Silla  named  by  him  reigned  A.  D.  80  to  112,  or  about  100  years 
before  Jingd  Kdgn,  and  that  the  name  of  the  hostage  sent  by  him  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  Prince  sent  A.  D.  402  according  to  Corean 
history  as  a  hostage  to  Japan.  The  details  mentioned  leave  no  doubt 
that  both  records  relate  to  the  same  person,  and  this  being  so,  the 
Corean  date  is  in  all  probability  the  true  one.  The  official  title  given 
him  by  the  Nihongi  was  not  invented  until  after  Jingd  Kdgu*s  death. 
In  short  it  is  tolerably  obvious  that  the  author  of  the  legend  brought 
him  in  simply  to  adorn  his  tale  of  the  conquest  of  Corea. 

The  absolnte  silence  of  Chinese  and  Corean  history  with  regard  to 
an  event  which^  if  it  had  ever  occurred,  must  have  affected  both  coun- 
tries so  profoundly,  is  almost  sufficient  in  itself  to  satisfy  us  that  the 
whole  story  is  a  mere  fiction,  with  about  as  much  historical  foundation 
as  the  legend  of  the  Argonauts  or  the  tale  of  Troy  divine,  with  which 
indeed  it  presents  obvious  analogies.  We  shall  see  presently  that  China 
had  at  this  time  territory  in  Corea  under  the  rule  of  Chinese  Governors, 
and  that  the  Chinese  were  not  unacquainted  with  Japanese  events.  Nor 
had  the  Corean  annalists  any  objection  to  recording  invasions  by  Japan 
when  they  occurred,  which  was  by  no  means  unfrequently.  In  the  year 
200,  however,  no  such  event  is  mentioned  either  in  Chinese  or  Corean 
history.  An  apparently  unimportant  "descent  on  Silla  took  place  in 
209,  a  more  serious  one  in  288,  when  the  Japanese  ships  were  burnt 
and  their  crews  massacred,  and  a  still  more  formidable  one  in  249, 
when  a  Silla  statesman,  who  had  brought  on  the  invasion  by  using 
insulting  language  towards  the  Sovereign  of  Japan  in  presence  of  a 
Japanese  Ambassador,  gave  himself  up  to  the  Japanese  in  the  hope  of 
appeasing  their  anger.  They  burnt  him,  and  proceeded  to  besiege 
Eeumsydng,  the  Silla  Capital,  but  were  ultimately  beaten  off.  No  less 
than  25  descents  by  Japanese  on  the  Silla  coast  are  mentioned  in  Corean 
history  in  the  first  five  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  identify  any  of  them  with  Jingd  Edgu's  expedition. 


11  JBBmj  Mem  a  pily  U>  have  to  aba^idou  all  ffuih  i&  lo  protiy  a 
I^00i)id«  and  perhaps  some  of  Jingd  K6ga*8  fellow  coanirymen  will  resent 
what  may  be  thoaght  an  attempt  to  take  away  ber  glory  as  a  conqueror. 
Bat  onghi  it  not  after  all  to  be  more  satisfactory  to  ber  admirers,  and 
laore  really  to  ber  bononr,  to  believe  tbat  sbe  was  never  gnilty  of  tbe 
wieked»es8  of  making  war  on  a  country  wbicb  bad  not  given  ber  tbe 
smallest  eaase  of  offence,  or  of  tbe  folly  of  embarking  on  a  foreign 
expedition  at  a  time  wben  rebellion  was  rife  in  ber  own  land  ? 

Tbougb  it  is  probable  tbat  no  Jingd  Edga  ever  eon- 
^^ttoMTotfftMn  ^i^'^d  Corea,  we  may  still  bold  to  tbe  belief  tbat  Japan 
pi's  nSpiT^  was  ruled  in  tbe  first  half  of  tbe  tbird  century  by  a  priocesa 
of  remarkable  ability,  who  put  down  rebellion  with  a  firm 
band,  and  procured  for  ber  country  tbe  blessings  of  peace  during  a  long 
tnd  prosperous  reign.  Tbe  notices  of  Japan  wbicb  we  now  begin  to  find 
in  Chinese  writers  tend  to  confirm  tbe  statements  of  tbe  Nibongi  in  this 
reject.  They  contain  some  "  travellers*  tales,"  and  are  obscured  by 
lables  and  errors,  but  they  give  us  nevertheless  much  valuable  information 
which  baa  hardly  received  tbe  attention  it  deserves.  I  may  therefore 
be  exeosed  for  quoting  from  them  at  some  length.^ 

In  the  Later  Han  (A.D.  25-220)  writings  we  find  tbe  following. 
"  The  Was  dwell  south-east  of  Han  (Cores)  in  a  mountainous  island  in 
'*  the  midst  of  the  ocean.  Their  country  is  divided  into  more  than  100 
"  provinces.  Since  tbe  time  when  Wu  Ti  (B.  C.  140-86)  overthrew 
"  Corea,  they  have  communicated  with  tbe  Han  authorities  by  means  of 
"a  postal  service.  There  are  thirty-two  provinces  which  do  so,  all  of 
"  which  style  (thdr  rulers)  Kings,  who  are  hereditary.  Tbe  sovereign  of 
**  Great  Wa  resides  in  Yamato,  distant  12,000  li  from  the  frontier  of  tbe 
^  province  of  Lolang.^^  Lolang  is  7,000  li  distant  from  Euya  ban  (^  ^  tt) 
**  on  its  N.  W.  boundary.  Wa  lies  nearly  east  ^  of  the  east  coast  of  Ewai  Ei 
"(in  Chekiang),  and  therefore  tbe  laws  and  customs  are  similar.  The 
"soil  is  favourable  for  the  production  of  grain  and  hemp,  and  for  the 

^  These  extracts  are  from  the  I-shd-nihon-deQ. 

"Now  Pbydng-yang,  in  Corea. 

^This  description  correspoods  nearly  to  the  position  of  Loochoo.  Bat  we 
ihtU  flee  later  on  that  tbe  Chinese  at  this  time  imagined  that  Yamato  lay  somewhere 
to  tbe  Sooth  of  Kiusbiu. 
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**  enltivation  of  the  silk  mulberry.  They  nnderstand  the  art  of  weaving. 
**  The  country  produces  white  pearls  and  green  jade.  There  is  cinnabar 
'*  in  the  mountains.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  vegetables  can  be  grown 
*'  both  in  winter  and  in  sammer.  There  are  no  oxen,  horses,  tigers, 
"leopards,  or  magpies.^  Their  soldiers  have  spears  and  shields, wooden 
"  bows  and  bamboo  arrows, which  are  sometimes  tipped  with  bone.  The  men 
'*  all  tattoo  their  faces  and  adorn  their  bodies  with  designs.  Differences 
"  of  rank  are  indicated  by  the  position  and  size  of  the  patterns.  The 
'*  men's  clothing  is  fastened  breadth- wise  and  consists  of  one  piece  of 
**  cloth.  The  women  tie  their  hair  in  a  bow,  and  their  clothing  resembles 
**  our  gowns  of  one  thickness  of  cloth.  It  is  put  on  by  being  passed  over 
**  the  head.*  They  use  pink  and  scarlet  to  smear  their  bodies  with,  as 
"  rice-powder  is  used  in  China.  They  have  stockaded  forts  and  houses. 
"  Father  and  mother,  elder  and  younger  brothers  and  sisters  live  sepa- 
"  rately,  but  at  meetings  there  is  no  distinction  on  account  of  sex.  They 
*'  take  their  food  with  their  hands,  bat  have  bamboo  trays  and  wooden 
'*  trenchers  to  place  it  on.  It  is  their  general  custom  to  go  barefoot. 
*'  Respect  is  shown  by  squatting  down.  They  are  much  given  to  strong 
"  drink.  They  are  a  long-lived  race,  and  persons  who  have  reached  100 
*'  ai*e  very  common.  The  women  are  more  numerous  than  the  men. 
"  All  men  of  high  rank  have  four  or  five  wives ;  others  two  or  three. 
"  The  women  are  faithful  and  not  jealous.  There  is  no  theft,  and  litiga- 
"  tion  is  unfrequent.  The  wives  and  children  of  those  who  break  the 
"  laws  are  confiscated,  and  for  grave  crimes  the  offender's  family  is  ex- 
**  tirpated.  Mourning  lasts  for  some  ten  days  only,  during  which  time 
"  the  members  of  the  family  weep  and  lament,  whilst  their  friends  come 
*'  singing,  dancing  and  making  music.  They  practice  divination  by 
"  burning  bones,*^    and  by  that  means  they  ascertain  good  and  bad 

^  It  seems  strange  that  Japan  should  have  possessed  neither  oxen  nor  horses 
at  this  time.  Bat  the  Japanese,  like  the  Corean,  word  for  '  horse  *  is  admittedly 
Chinese,  and  the  Japanese  *  tuhit*  ox,  may  come  from  the  Ck>rean  fo.  There  are 
magpies  in  Japan  (another  reading  is  *  barn-door  fowls  *),  bnt  thej  are  by  no  means 
common,  and  a  traTeller  coming  from  Corea,  where  they  abound,  might  well  be 
■truck  by  their  absence. 

^  A  later  writer  understands  this  to  mean  that  the  head  was  passed  through  a 
hole  in  the  cloth,  in  the  fashion  of  an  Indian  blanket. 

'^  As  we  also  learn  from  the  Manydshin. 
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"laek,  and  whether  or  not  to  undertake  journeys  and  voyages.  They 
"ippoint  a  man  whom  they  style  the  *  mourning- keeper.*  He  is  not 
"tllowed  to  comh  his  hair,  to  wash,  to  eat  meat,  or  to  approach  women. 
"  When  they  are  fortnnate,  they  make  him  valuable  presents ;  but  if  they 
"  £dl  ill,  or  meet  with  disaster,  they  set  it  down  to  the  mourning-keeper's 
"  failure  to  observe  his  vows,  and  together  they  put  him  to  death. 

**  In  the  second  'year  of  Chung-yuan  (A.D.  57),  in  the  reign  of 
"  Ewang-wu,  the  Wanu  country  sent  an  envoy  with  tribute,  who  styled 
"  himself  Daibu  {k,  ^).  He  came  from  the  most  southern  pai't  of  the 
*'  Wa  country.     Ewang-wu  presented  him  with  a  seal  and  ribbon. 

"  In  first  year  of  Yung-ch*u  (A.D.  107),  in  the  reign  of  Ngan-ti,  a 
**  king  of  Wa  presented  160  living  persons,  and  made  a  request  for  an 
'<  interview. 

*«  During  the  reigns  of  Hwan-ti  and  Ling-ti  (A.D.  147  to  190)  Wa 
"  was  in  a  state  of  great  confusion,  and  there  was  civil  war  for  many 
"  years,  during  which  time  there  was  no  chief.  Then  a  woman  arose, 
**  whose  name  was  Pimhu^  (4^  M  ^).  She  was  old  and  unmarried, 
"  and  had  devoted  herself  to  magic  arts,  by  which  she  was  clever  in 
"  deluding  the  people.  The  nation  agreed  together  to  set  her  up  as 
'*  Queen.  She  has  1000  female  attendants  ;  but  few  people  see  her  face, 
"except  one  man,  who  serves  her  meals,  and  is  the  medium  of  communi- 
"  cation  with  her.  She  dwells  in  a  palace  with  lofty  pavilions,  surrounded 
"  by  a  stockade,  and  is  protected  by  a  guard  of  soldiers.  The  laws  and 
"  customs  are  strict. 

**  Leaving  the  Qaeen"  country  and  crossing  the  sea  to  the  East, 
"one  arrives  after  a  voyage  of  1000  li  at  the  Konu  (¥ii  R)  country,  the 
"  inhabitants  of  which  are  of  the  same  race  as  the  Was  but  are  not  sub- 
"  ject  to  the  Queen.  4000  li  to  the  soath  of  the  Queen  country  is  the 
"  Chnju  (^  9)  conntry,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  from  three  to  four 
"feet  in  height.  A  year's  voyage  by  ship  to  the  south-east,  and  we 
"  reach  the  Loh  (f^)  or  Naked  country,  and  the  black-toothed  country, 
"  which  is  the  furthest  land  to  which  there  is  a  postal  service.*' 

^  lecordiog  to  the  Japanese  pronanoiatioQ  of  these  characters  Himeko  or 
fltiitt&o. 

*  Japan  is  constantly  styled  so  in  the  Chinese  books  of  this  period. 
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The  Wei  (A.D.  220-266)  records  repeat  most  of  what 
WjJ  ttotteii  of  precedes,  with  other  particulars,  of  which  a  few  may  be 
noted  here.  *'  Crossing  the  sea  (from  Oorea)  for  1000  li  we 
**  come  to  Tsushima.  The  chief  official  of  this  island  is  called  Hikn,**  and 
**  -the  next  one  to  him  Hinumori.  It  extends  400  li  in  each  direction 
"  and  is  monntainons  and  well- wooded.  The  roads  are  like  the  tracks  of 
*'  wild  animals.  There  are  1000  hoases  or  moro«  They  have  no  good 
«<  rice-fields,  and  the  people  live  npon  marine  products.  They  also  import 
**  grain  in  ships  from  the  north  and  south.  Crossing  the  sea  for  1000  li, 
*'  we  arrive  at  another  great  country."  The  chief  official  Irere  is  likewise 
'*  called  Hika,  and  the  second  official  Hinumori.  It  extends  800  li  in 
*'  both  directions.  There  are  many  bamboos,  trees  and  groves,  and  over 
"  8000  houses.  Some  rice-fields  are  seen  here  and  there,  but  there  is  not 
"  enough  rice  produced  for  the  inhabitants.  They  likewise  go  north  and 
**  south  in  ships,  and  lay  in  provision  of  grain.  Again  crossing  the  sea 
**  for  1000  li,  we  come  to  the  Matsuro'^  country,  which  contains  over 
"  1000  houses.  Here  the  vegetation  grows  so  thickly  that  one  cannot 
«  see  one's  way.  The  inhabitants  are  fond  of  catching  fish,  and  plunge 
**  into  the  water  after  them,  regardless  of  the  depth.  Proceeding  500  li 
**  by  land  in  a  S.  E.  direction,  we  come  to  the  country  of  Ito*'  or  Idzu 
"  (f^  4B().  The  chief  official  is  called  Jishi  (?)  and  his  subordinates  Yei- 
**  moko  and  Heikioko.  There  are  over  1000  houses  here.  There  are 
"  hereditary  Kings  in  Ito,  who  all  owe  allegiance  to  the  Qneen  country. 
**  Local  Commissioners"  (IP  ^)  are  always  stationed  here.  From  thence 
**  it  is  100  li  in  a  S.  Easterly  direction  to  the  Nu  or  Do*  (tt)  country. 
The  designation  of  the  chief  official  here  is  Kiobako,  and  of  the  snbor- 
**  dinate  one  Hinumori.    Tbere  are  more  than  80,000  houses.    Proceed- 


^  I  give  the  Japanese  pronuDciation  of  these  words,  which  is  probably  not 
quite  accarate,  bat  jast  as  likely  to  be  correct  as  the  modem  maDdarin  soundB. 

••Iki? 

^  Probably  Matsora  in  Hisen,  elose  to  the  Spex  Straits.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
Jingd  Kdgu  legend. 

^  This  may  be  the  Kdri  of  Ito  in  Chikuzen  often  meutioned  in  the  ancient 
history  of  Japan.    It  lies  however  N.  E.  and  not  S.  E.  of  Matsara. 

>"  Apparently  somewhat  like  British  Residents  at  the  ooorts  of  Indian  Princei. 

»UdoinHigD? 


<i 
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''  img  eastward  100  li  we  come  to  ibe  Fami  coantry.     The  cLief  official 

'*  is  called  Tamo,  and  the  sahordinate  one  Hinnmori.    There  are  here 

'*  3000  homes.   Proceeding  south  from  Do  for  twenty  days  by  water  we 

'*  Arrive  at  the  Toma  coantry,  where  the  chief  official  is  styled  Mimi,  and 

"   the  second  official  Miminari.     There  are  probably  50,000  houses  here. 

**  TTfasuce  proceeding  to  the  south  ten  days  by  water  and  one  mouth  by 

•*  land,  we  arrive  at  the  country  of  Yamato.*^   The  chief  official  is  styled 

«'  Ishima,  the  nextMibasho,  the  next  Mibakakushi  and  the  next  Dogatei. 

•*  There  are  probably  70,000  houses.     North  (west  ?)  of  the  Queen 

«'  country  we  must  leave  out  the  distances,  numbers  of  houses,  etc.'^ 

**  This  is  the  limit  of  the  Queen's  dominions,  south  (east  ?),  of  which  is 

"  tlie  Eonu  country,  where  a  King  holds  rule.     It  is  not  subject  to 

**  the  Queen.     From  the  capital  to  the  Queen  country  is  over  2000  li." 

**  The  men,**  both  small  and  great,  tattoo  their  faces  and   work 

"  designs  on  their  bodies.     They  have  arrow-heads  of  iron  as  well  as  of 

"bone.    They  use  only  an  inner,  and  no  outer  coffin.  When  the  funeral 

"Tamato  is  nearly  due  east  of  Tsaahima,  yet  here  is  the  itinerary  which  We 
atnet  from  the  above  acootmt. 


Tsothima  to  Du  (?) 8.  1000  li  by 

Iki  (?)  to  Matsuro    —  1000  li  bjr  sea. 

Matsnro  to  Ito S.  E.  1000  li  by  land. 

ItotoDo  S.  E.  100  li  by  land. 

Do  to  Fumi E.  100  li  by  land. 

Fami  to  Toma S.  20  days  by  sea. 

Toma  to  Yamato S.  10  days  by  sea  and  1 

month  by  land. 

The  Chinese  therefore  apparently  laboured  at  this  time  nnder  the  strange 
Buseonoeption  that  X<^°^^to  ^y  ▼ory  nearly  south  of  Taoshima.  This  eiplains 
inoR  than  one  difficnliy  in  these  extracts.  We  have  only  to  read  East  for  South 
*o<i  North  for  West  to  make  things  intelligible. 

^  Here  follow  the  names  of  17  provinces,  among  which  Shima,  Eii  and  Iga, 
Bttj  be  somewhat  donbtfally  recognized.  I  suspect  the  Chinese  traveller  from 
whom  these  acooants  were  derived  never  got  any  further  than  Eiushu. 

"*  These  notices  appear  to  show  that  Queen  Himeko*8  dominions  extended  no 
ftirther  East  than  the  Owari  gulf.  We  can  only  conjecture  where  the  Konu  capital 
v>i-perhap8  not  far  from  the  present  city  of  Tokio.  The  Chinese  statements  aS 
todlitsDoes  are  Tery  wild. 

"This  must  apply  to  the  whole  country. 


/ 
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"  is  over,  the  v^hole  family  go  into  tbe  water  and  wash.  Tliey  have 
"  distinctions  of  rank,  and  some  are  vassals  to  others.  Taxes  are 
"  collected.  There  are  markets  in  each  province  where  they  exchange 
"  their  saperflaons  produce  for  articles  of  which  they  are  in  want.  They 
"  are  under  the  supervision  of  Great  Wa.  North  (i.  e.  West)  of  the 
"  Queen  Country  there  is  a  high  official  stationed  specially  for  purposes 
"  of  examination.  He  is  feared  hy  all  the  provinces.  He  usually 
«  governs  the  province  of  Ito.  lu  the  intenor  of  the  country  (or  of  the 
"  province  ?)  there  are  officials  resemhliug  the  Chinese  suh-prefects. 
"  When  the  sovereign  of  Wa  sends  envoys  to  the  capital  (of  Wei),  the 
*'  province  of  ThSpang,  the  three  Han,  and  the  local  commissioners 
"  (^  ft),  also  the  Wa  country  search  and  lay  open  everything  at  the 
"  ports  or  crossing-places  hefore  passing  on  the  documents  and  the 
«  objects  sent  as  presents,  so  that  when  they  are  brought  to  the  Qneeu 
"  there  shall  be  no  mistake. 

''  When  men  of  the  lower  class  meet  a  man  of  rank,  they  leave  the 
"  road,  and  retire  to  the  grass.  When  they  address  him,  they  either 
'*  squat  or  kneel  with  both  hands  to  the  ground.  This  is  their  way  of 
"  showing  respect.     They  express  assent  by  the  sound  d. 

«  They  had  formerly  Kings,  but  for  seventy  or  eighty  years  there  was 
*'  great  confusion  and  civil  war  prevailed.  After  a  time  they  agreed  to 
"  set  up  a  woman  named  Himeko  as  their  sovereign.  She  had  no  hus- 
"  band,  but  her  younger  brother  assisted  her  in  governing  the  country. 
"  After  she  became  Queen,  few  persons  saw  her. 

"  The  ambassador  sent  by  the  Queen  of  Wa  in  A.D.  288  first  went 
"  to  the  province  (i.  e.  Thdpang),  where  he  asked  leave  to  proceed  with 
"  tribute  to  the  Emperor.  The  Tasu  (governor)  sent  messengers  with 
"  him  to  the  capital.  In  the  12th  month  an  Imperial  answer**  was  "  given." 

The  Tasu  subsequently  sent  officers  to  Japan  with  an  Imperial 
rescript,  to  which  a  written  reply  was  received.  Communications  were 
also  exchanged  in  A.D.  248  and  215. 

*^  It  is  given  in  fall  in  the  Ishd  nihonden,  vol.  i,  and  will  repay  a  perasal. 
The  Queen  receives  the  title  of  Queen  of  Wa  and  Friend  of  Wei.  She  is  thanked 
for  her  tribute,  which  consisted  of  four  male  and  six  female  slaves  and  of  pieces  of 
cloth.  A  gold  seal  and  purple  ribbon  are  entrusted  to  her,  which  the  Tasu  of 
Thipang  is  charged  to  deliver. 
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"  Id  247»'*  the  Wei  records  go  on  to  state,  "  during  the  Tasn-ship  of 
"  Wangkin,  a  messenger  came  to  him  from  Wa  to  explain  the  causes  of 
"the enmity  Tirhich  had  always  prevailed  between  Queen  Him eko  and 
"Himeknko,  King  of  Eonu.  A  letter  was  sent  admonishing  them.  At 
"this  time  Queen  Himeko  died.  A  great  mound  was  raised  over  her, 
"  more  tban  a  hundred  paces  in  diameter,  and  over  1000  of  her  male  and 
"female  attendants  followed  her  in  death.^  Then  a  King  was  raised  to 
"  the  throne,  but  the  people  would  not  obey  him,  and  civil  war  again  broke 
"oat,  not  less  than  one  thousand  persons  being  slain.  A  girl  of  thirteen, 
"rel&tive  of  Himeko,  named  lyo  (or  Ichiyo),  was  then  made  Queen  and 
"  order  was  restored.  One  of  the  officers  sent  from  ThSpaug  despatched 
"to  Queen  lyo  an  admonitory  letter,  after  which  ho  was  sent  back  under 
"escort  to  his  own  country." 

In  another  work  of  the  Wei  period  we  are  told  that  "  the  Was  are 
"  not  acquainted  with  the  New  Year  or  the  four  seasons,  but  reckon  the 
"  year  by  the  spring  cultivation  of  the  fields,  and  by  the  autumn  in- 
"  gathering  of  the  crops.**" 


**Thi8  would  Beem  to  prove  that  the  custom  of  burying  men  and  women  alive 
tronnd  the  tombs  of  great  people,  though  said  to  have  been  abolished  by  Sainin 
Tennd  A.D.  S/was  still  occasionally  practised. 

"It  is  not  quite  clear  what  is  meant  by  this.  It  may  mean  simply  that  the 
Japanese  reckoned  their  year  from  the  spring  or  autamn  equinox  and  not  from 
the  Kew  Year,  and  it  may  not  have  been  intended  to  imply  that  their  year  con- 
listed  of  only  six  months.  Another  writer  says  that  the  Was  reckoned  their  year 
from  autamn  to  autumn.  But  if  the  late  Mr.  Bramsen  had  been  acquainted  with 
this  passage,  he  would  doubtless  have  not  unreasonably  regarded  it  as  lending 
strong  support  to  Lis  theory  that  the  Japanese  up  to  the  end  of  Nintoku  Tenn6*8 
leign  counted  their  years  from  equinox  to  equinox,  making  them  only  six  months 
long.  This  would  explain  the  apparently  abnormal  lengths  of  the  reigns  and  lives 
of  tlie  Emperors  up  to  that  time.  So  simple  an  explanation,  however,  is  far  from 
eleuing  op  all  difficulties,  and  it  is  attended  with  some  of  its  own.  If  we  accept 
Hr.  Bram8en*8  theory,  the  Jing6  Edgu  of  the  Nihongi,  and  the  Himeko  of  Chinese 
lustory  must  have  been  two  distinct  persons— a  highly  improbable  supposition.  Nor 
uthjj  all.  If  the  years  consisted  of  six  months  each,  the  months,  of  which  there 
veie  twelve  to  the  year,  must  have  been  of  only  fifteen  days  and  the  days  of  only 
twelre  hours.  We  shall  see  later  that  some  of  the  errors  of  the  early  Japanese 
c^nology  must  be  ascribed  to  other  causes  tban  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Bramsen. 
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Tba  snbstaQUfd  aconnicy  of  the  aboTe  eziraeit  will  hurdly  h%  qnes- 
tiojued.  The  scraps  of  Japauesa  history  which  they  coutaiu  are  not  only 
coufirned  in  a  general  way  by  the  native  histories  of  the  same  time*  bni 
there  is  other  evidenoe  of  their  faithfulness  to  fact. 

There  caa  be  no  hesitation  in  identifying  the  ^'  mourning-keeper  " 
of  the  Chinese  notiees  with  the  Imibe,  i.e.  the  abstainers  or  mourners  of 
early  Japanese  History."^ 

The  burial  of  Queen  Himeko  under  an  immense  mound,  and  the 
death  or  sacrifice  of  her  retainers  at  the  tomb  are  in  accordance  with 
what  we  know  of  the  eai'ly  Japanese  customs.  Indeed  the  Misasagi  or 
Sepulchral  mound  ascribed  to  Jingd  Edgu  near  Nara  quite  answers  the 
above  description.  It  is  true  that  the  date  (A.I>.  247)  given  by  the 
Chinese  writers  for  the  death  of  Queen  Himeko,  and  the  nanrative  of  the 
events  connected  with  the  appointment  of  her  successor  do  not  accord 
with  the  Japanese  histories.  But  it  is  hardly  Ukely  that  the  Chinese 
contemporary  annalists  could  have  been  altogether  mistaken  about 
circumstances  in  which  they  plainly  took  a  keen  interest,  and  the 
immoderate  length  assigned  by  the  Japanese  to  Jingo  Edgu*s  reign  shows 
that  there  must  be  something  decidedly  wrong  in  their  history  at  this 
point. 

One  Japanese  writer  mocks  at  the  Chinese  for  giving  the  name 
Himeko  to  the  Empress  Jiug6  E6gn  or  Oki-naga-tarashi-hime  no  mikoto. 
He  forgets  that  the  latter  name  was  posthumous,  as  the  Nibougi  plainly 
tells  us.  It  was  suggested  by  the  great  age  to  which  she  lived,  Oki- 
naga  meaning  "  long-lived.''  The  title  Jing6  K6gu  belongs  of  course  to 
a  period  when  the  knowledge  of  Chinese  had  become  common.  But  it 
is  surely  obvious  that  Himeko  means  simply  "  princess  '*  and  is  not  a 
name  at  all.  The  reluctance  of  Easterns  to  make  common  nse  of  the 
names  of  their  sovereigns  is  well  known.  In  A.D.  600  there  is  au 
instance  of  a  Japanese  Ambassador  to  China,  who,  when  asked  the  name 
of  his  King,  replied  '*  Ame-no-watarishi-hiko,*'  i.  e.  ''  the  heaven- 
descended  prince.**  The  Chinese  cut  this  into  two,  taking  one-half  for  the 
surname  and  the  other  for  his  personal  name. 

"TVide  Chamberlain's  translation  of  the  Kojiki,  notes  to  pp.  110  and  151,  and 
Satow*8  Ancient  Japanese  Rituals,  No.  1,  p.  126,  note  44. 
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iAer  the  middle  of  the  third  eentary^  there  is  a  break  of  i^  eeatarj 
ttd  a  half,  dariug  whieh  Chinese  history  makes  but  little  xneutipn  of 
Japanese  affairs. 

8Dk  a  Jmmi        ^^^  ^^^^  annals  of  this  period  contain  the  following 
ID.  960400.   QQ^jces  of  relations  with  Japan. 

iJ).  294.  The  Japanese  make  an  nnsnceessfal  attempt  to  take  a 
Billa  fortress. 

AD.  295.  The  King  of  Silla  consults  his  Coauoil  with  regard  to 
Iheeontinaal  attacks  on  his  towns  and  fortresses  by  the  Japanese,  and 
proposes  that  an  alliance  should  be  formed  with  PSkch4  against  them. 
His  Mioisters  dissuade  him  from  doing  so,  on  the  ground  of  the  danger 
of  undertaking  a  distant  expedition  with  men  unaccustomed  to  naval 
vsi&re.    The  proposal  of  the  King  falls  to  the  grouud. 

iJ).  800.  i^n  Embassy  from  Japan  arrives  in  Silla.  A  retorn 
Embasiy  is  sent. 

LD,  812.  The  Japanese  seek  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  SiUa. 
The  daughter  of  a  Silla  noble  is  sent. 

A.D.  844.  The  Japanese  ask  again  for  a  matrimonial  alliance. 
Their  request  is  not  complied  with. 

A.D.  845.    The  Japanese  write  to  break  off  intercourse  with  Silla. 

A.D.  846.  The  Japanese  attack  Kenmsyong,  which  they  are  on 
the  point  of  capturing,  when  their  provisions  having  become  exhausted, 
ihey  are  obliged  to  raise  the  siege. 

A.D.  864.  The  Japanese  invade  Silla,  but  are  defeated  with  great 
ilanghter. 

A.D.  898.  The  Japanese  attack  KeumsyOug.  They  lay  aiege  to 
it  for  five  days,  but  are  ultimately  di-iven  off. 

Allowance  being  made  for  exaggerations  and  omissions  due  to  Silla 
Bstiooal  vanity,  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  these  statements  are 
lobtantially  correct.  The  Japanese  chronicles  contain  little  or  nothing 
^ieb  corresponds  to  them,  but  we  have  here  in  all  probability  the  basis 
of  truth  on  which  the  Jing6  Edgn  legend  of  the  conquest  of  Corea  rests. 

We  now  come  to  a  series  of  events  in  the  history  of 

j^^  /ix  J^'^^Be  relations  with  the  Corean  Kingdom  of  P^kcb6,  the 

^^        records  of  which  are  distinguished  by  the  peculiarity  that 

the  Japanese  and  Corean  dates  differ  by  exactly  120  years. 


/ 
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They  oceapy  the  period  of  40  years  from  A.D.  245  to  285  according  to 
the  Japanese  chronology,  and  from  A.D.  865  to  405  according  to  the 
Tongkam.  The  Nihongi  informs  us  that  in  A.D.  245,  Sbima  no  Soknua 
was  sent  to  Tokshia  (in  Mimnna),  ^here  he  learned  that  Pikch6  was 
anxious  to  establish  friendly  relations  ijvith  Japan.  In  the  following 
year  he  proceeded  to  Pdkch6,  then  mled  by  King  Syoko.^  A  year  later 
a  retarn  embassy  was  sent  by  PSkcb^  to  Japan.  In  A.D.  249,  continaes 
the  Nihongi,  an  attack  was  made  on  Silla  by  a  combined  force  of 
Japanese  and  Pdkch^  men,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  tho  Silla 
troops,  and  the  conquest  of  Hishiwo,  S.  Kara,  Tokn,  Ara,  Tara, 
Toksyn,  and  Kara.  In  this  account,  King  Syoko's  name  is  correctly 
given,  and  that  of  his  son  Ewisn  very  nearly  so.  It  is  probable 
therefore  that  the  Nihongi's  statements  are  not  without  some  historical 
foundation.  But  as  they  stand,  they  cannot  be  correct.  King  Syoko 
reigned  a  century  later  than  the  date  given  for  this  invasion,  and  the 
places  mentioned  as  having  been  conquered  from  Silla,  belong,  in  so  far 
as  they  can  be  identified,  to  Mimana.  The  Eojiki  does  not  mention  the 
expedition.  Two  attacks  on  Silla  by  Japanese  are  spoken  of  by  the 
Gorean  chronicles  as  having  occurred  in  King  Syoko's  reign.  One  of 
these  was  by  sea,  and  could  not  have  been  that  referred  to  by  the 
Nihongi ;  but  the  other,  which  took  place  A.D.  864,  may  possibly  have 
been  the  same  as  that  here  mentioned,  though  according  to  the  Gorean 
accounts  the  Japanese  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  The  Tongkam 
has  no  mention  of  hostilities  between  Silla  and  P^kch6  during  this  reign, 
but  there  was  a  good  deal  of  fighting  between  Silla  and  Eokuli. 

Under  the  dates  A.  D.  250  and  251  there  are  notices  in  the 
Nihongi  which  show  that  the  friendly  relations  between  Pdkch6  and 
Japan  were  continued.  In  A.D.  255,  according  to  that  work.  King 
Syoko  of  PSkch^  died.  The  Tongkam  dates  this  event  in  A.D.  875, 
making  a  difference  of  exactly  120  years.  A  few  years  later,  the 
Nihongi  quotes  from  a  PSkch^  history  a  passage  where  the  year  of  the 
sexagenary  cycle  alone  is  mentioned,  viz.,  ^  ^  or  midzu  no  ye  muma. 
This  is  taken  to  be  A.D.  260,  whereas  the  real  date  is  in  all  probability 

'^  There  are  two  Kings  of  this  name  in  Corean  history.  King  Syoko  1.  reigned 
A.D.  166-214 ;  King  Syoko  II.  A.D.  346-375.  The  latter  is  evidently  the  one  here 
referred  to. 
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A.  D.  880.  In  A.D.  264,  the  Nibougi  notes  tbe  death  of  Ewisn,  King 
ofPikcb^,  an  event  which,  by  the  Corean  records,  occurred  in  A.C 
884,  again  a  di£ference  of  120  years.  In  A.D.  265  (Corean  date  885) 
hismceessor  died. 

The  circumstance  of  the  next  heir  being  considered  too  young  to 
SQceeed  to  the  thione  is  mentioned  both  by  the  Nihongi  and  the 
ToDgkam. 

Li  A.D.  272,  says  the  Nihongi,  King  Sinsft  of  PSkch6  was  disre- 
speetful  to  Japan.  Qjin  Tenn6  sent  to  demand  satisfaction,  whereupon 
the  Pikch6  people  put  their  King  to  death.  The  Japanese  then 
established  Prince  Ahwa  on  the  throne.  The  Tongkam  says  simply,  "  King 
"  Sios&  died  A.D.  892  (observe  again  the  differeuco  of  120  years)  and 
"wassacceeded  by  King  Ahwa.*'  This  story  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Kojiki,  and  what  is  unmistakeably  the  same  event  is  related  over  again 
by  the  Nihongi  as  having  happened  in  Niutoku  Tennd*8  reign,  81  years 
kter. 

Another  occurrence  as  to  the  date  of  which  the  Jnpa- 

01  c&^  1)680  ^^^  Corean  records  differ  by  120  years  is  one  of 

mmg    to  Q^pjf^i^i  importance  in  the  history  of  Japan,  viz.,  the  arrival 

from  Pdkch6  of  a  teacher  of  Chinese  for  the  Prince  Imperial. 

This  led  to  the  general  study  of  the  Chinese  language  throughout  the 

country,  and  was  perhaps  the  greatest  step  towards  civilization  ever 

Wten  by  Japan. 

Under  the  date  A.D.  277,  the  Nihongi  contains  the  following  brief 
notice :  "  People  from  PSkch6  came  to  the  Court.*'  An  extract,  however, 
from  a  Corean  writer  is  added,  to  the  following  effect.  "  King  Ahwa" 
*'eame  to  the  throne,  and  was  disrespectful  to  the  honourable  country 
"(Japan).  Wherefore  we  were  deprived  of  Tommitare,  Kennan,  Shishi, 
"and  Yama  in  Eastern  Han.  The  King's  son,  Toshi  or  Toji  (2!  i)  was 
"  then  sent  to  the  Celestial  Court  to  renew  the  friendly  relations  existing 
"nnder  former  Kings."  This  must  be  the  event  which  the  Tongkam 
irelates  as  follow  :  •'  A.D.  397.  P^kche  makes  friends  with  Wa  :  Prince 
"TyoDJi  (M  i)  is  sent  as  hostage."  It  has  been  stated  above  that  P^kch6 
•ppoiuted  a  Professor  of  Chinese  iu  A.D.  874.  Prince  Tyonji  was 
probably  one  of  his  pupils. 

"The  Nihongi  says  it  was  King  Sinsa  who  was  disrespeotful  to  Japan. 
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"  In  A.D.  284  (404  ?),"  says  the  Nibougi,  "  the  King  of  PJkchfi 
•*  sends  Atogi*"  (H  21  jft)  with  tribute  of  two  good  horses.  Atogi  was 
"  plnced  in  charge  of  the  Imperial  stables.  He  could  read  the  classics 
"  well,  and  the  Heir  Apparent  became  his  pupil.  The  Emperor  asked 
"  him  whether  there  were  any  better  scholai*8  in  Pikch^  than  himself. 
'*  He  said  *Yes,  one  Wani,'  whereupon  a  Japanese  official  was  sent  to 
"  bring  him.  This  Atogi  (also  transliterated  Achiki)  was  the  ancestor  of 
**  the  Achiki  scribes.** 

The  Nihongi  further  tells  us  that  Wani  arrived  in  the  following 
year,  A.D.  285  (405  ?)  and  became  the  instructor  of  the  Prince  in  the 
classics.^  Wani^  was  the  progenitor  of  the  scholars  of  that  name. 
In  this  year  King  Ahwa  died.  The  Emperor  sent  for  Prince  Toji^  and 
said  to  him,  "  Go  back  to  your  country  and  succeed  to  the  throne.*'  The 
Emperor  then  presented  to  him  Eastern  Han,  and  so  dismissed  him. 

In  this  same  year,  285,  we  find  mention  in  the  Nihongi  of  an  expedi- 
tion to  Silla  to  bring  away  the  people  of  a  PSkch6  Prince  who  had 
desired  to  emigrate  with  them  to  Japan  two  years  before,  but  had  been 
prevented  by  Silla  from  doing  so.  This  expedition  was  successful.  It  is 
perhaps  the  one  referred  to  by  a  Corean  history  (not  the  Tongkam) 
quoted  in  the  Ish6  ni  hon  den,  which  says  that  the  Japanese  made  a 

^  The  Eojiki  places  this  event  in  King  Syoko's  reign  (A.D.  846-875)  and  calli 
Atogi,  Achikishi  (H  ^p  ^  |^). 

^  The  Eojiki  mentions  the  Senjimon,  or  Thousand  Character  Classic,  among 
Wani*s  books.  The  Senjimon,  as  it  now  stands,  was  written  after  A.D.  500,  but 
there  is  reason  to  beliete  that  this  work,  in  an  older  form,  dates  from  the  first 
century.  Dr  Hoffmann  thinks  that  Japan*s  going  to  Pdkch6  for  a  teacher  of 
Chinese  implies  that  Silla  was  behindhand  in  gaining  a  knowledge  of  that  langaage. 
The  real  reason  was  doabtless  that  Japan's  relations  with  Pdkch^  were  friendly, 
but  with  Silla  generally  of  a  hostile  character. 

^  There  were  Waui's  in  Japan  before  this  time. 

^  The  Nihongi  narrative  makes  two  distinct  persons  of  Atogi  and  Toji,  and 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  arrival  of  the  latter,  except  in  a  note,  which  I  take  to 
have  been  a  later  addition.  But  the  similarity  of  the  characters  with  which  it 
writes  these  two  names  and  other  oiroamstances,  suggest  the  suspicion  that  they 
were  in  reality  one  and  the  same  person.  Otherwise,  why  is  the  arrival  of  a  tribute 
messenger  and  of  a  Chinese  tutor  carefully  noted  while  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
coming  to  Japan  of  the  heir  to  the  throne  of  one  of  the  Corean  kingdoms  ?  The 
Kojiki  speaks  of  only  two  persons,  Aohikisbi  and  Wani. 
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deieail  en  Silk  in  A.D.  405,  and  again  on  ibe  South  and  Easi  eoasU 
of  thai  oonniry  in  407.  On  the  latter  ooeasion  100  Coreana  wera 
cimedoff. 

The  eanse  of  the  discrepancy  of  120  yeara  between  iha 

^^tJtDey^  Japanese  and  Gorean  chronologies  during  tliis  period  of  40 

oStSaOui y^*^^  IS  ^^^  ^  ^  B^k*    I^  ^M  obfiously  occasioned 

mSL         by  the  use  (common  iu  China,  Corea,  and  Japan)  of  the 

sexagenary  cycle  as  a  system  of  reckoning  time.    A  passage 

fsM  ia  the  Nihongi  from  a  Corean  history  dnrbg  this  very  period  is 

dated  in  this  fashion,  and  many  similar  instances  might  be  given*     The 

Coretus  at  the  present  day  use  it  oftener  than  any  other  system,  and 

tills  was  also  the  case  in  Japan  until  quite  recently.   But  the  sexagenary 

cycle  kas  oiie  grave  disadvantage.      It  affords  no  means  of  deciding  to 

wfaieh  ejele  of  sixty  years  a  given  date  belongs.  ^  ^,  midzu  no  y$  mii- 

KM,  the  date  mentioned  above,  might  be  A.D.  200,  260,  820,  880,  440 

or  any  other  year  at  an  interval  of  sixty  years,  or  a  multiple  of  that 

nomber.     In  writing  the  history  of  an  obscure  period  from  documents 

dated  in  ibis  way,  it  is  obviously  easy  to  make  a  mistake  as  to  the 

proper  cycle,  while  the  year  of  the  cycle,  or  yeto^  may  be  correctly  given. 

This  is  precisely  what  the  writer  of  the  Nihongi  seems  to  have  done. 

Bot,  it  may  be  asked,  why  should  not  the  compiler  of  the  Nihongi  be 

ngbt  iu  this  matter,  and  the  Tongkam  wrong  in  the  Chinese  dates  which 

ittteigoB  to  Corean  events  ?     In  addition  to  the  general  considerations 

already  touched  upon  as  to  the  relative  trustworthiness  of  Japanese  and 

Corean  history,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  several  of  these  notices  refer 

^  the  deaths  of  Corean  Kings,  just  tbe  kind  of  event  as  to  which  their 

^tory  is  least  likely  to  be  mistaken,  and  that  one  case  in  which  Corean 

^hmK>logy  is  confirmed  by  that  of  China  belongs  to  the  year  882,  right 

in  tbe  middle  of  the  period  we  are  at  present  dealing  with.     There  may, 

^  have  been  a  special  temptation  to  the  compiler  of  the  Nihongi,  or 

poen*bIy  some  earlier  annalist,  to  tamper  with  the  chronology  which 

malted  from  the  materials  before  him.      Something  of  this  kind  may 

liive  bappened.      Finding  a  wide  gap^  in  the  records  between  Jingd 


'^  Perhaps  caused  by  the  fire  which  destroyed  most  of  tbe  archives  of  tbe 
Jtpaaeie  Goyemment  in  A  J).  645. 
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£dga  and  Ojin  Tennd,  be  extended  Jingd  K6ga*8  reign  forward  from  A. 
D.  247  (the  date  of  her  death  according  to  Chinese  authorities)  to  269. 
This  made  her  exactly  one  hundred  years  of  age,  which  he  may  have 
thought  far  enough  to  venture.  But  an  interval  still  remained,  which 
he  filled  up  by  lengthening  backwards  the  reigns  of  Ojin  and  Nintokn. 
What  was  to  be  done  under  these  circumstances  with  the  Corean  events 
with  which  we  have  just  been  dealing,  and  which  were  probably  foaud 
recorded  in  a  separate  manuscript  ?  There  would  be  a  desire  to  assign 
them  to  their  proper  Japanese  reigns,  and  yet,  as  far  as  possible,  not  to 
alter  the  yeto.  But  they  do  not  all  belong  to  the  same  reign,  and  to  refer 
each  to  its  proper  reign  would  have  placed  them  too  far  apart,  so  the 
earlier  alone  were  allotted  to  the  reign  they  really  belong  to,  and  the 
others  (some  of  which  may  have  taken  place  under  forgotten  Sovereigns) 
left  to  follow  anyhow,  the  correct  yeto  being  left  unchanged,  though 
the  cycle  was  wrong  by  120  years.  This  is  of  course  purely  a  hypothesis. 
But  doubtless  some  such  manipulation  of  the  chronology  really  did 
occur,  in  which  a  gap  in  the  Japanese  records,  and  the  doubt  attaching 
to  the  sexagenary  cycle  system  played  an  important  part. 

After  the  year  400  we  come  to  a  number  of  events  iu 
£v«nts  of  6th  dating  which  the  Japanese  annalists  have  not  been  so  care- 

eentary 

wrongiv  da^  ful  to  preserve  the  correct  yeto,  or  year  of  the  cycle.     It 
gi.  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  circumstance  of  a  host- 

age being  sent  by  Silla  to  Japan,  which  the  Nihongi  assigns 
to  the  year  A.D.  200,  really  belongs  to  A.D.  402.  His  return  to  his  own 
country,  which  the  Nihongi  states  to  have  occurred  in  A.  D.  205,  did 
not  take  place  until  A.D.  418,  i.e.  218  years  later. 

An  event  mentioned  by  the  Nihongi  under  the  date  297,  if  it  had 
occurred  at  all,  would  have  to  be  placed  somewhere  near  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century.  It  is  there  stated  that  the  King  of  Eoryo  sent 
presents  to  Japan  with  a  letter  in  which  he  used  the  expression,  "  The 
'*  King  of  Koryo  instructs  the  King  of  Nippon.*'  It  was  read  by  Wani's 
pupil,  who  in  his  indignation  at  the  o£fensive  word  '*  instructs,"  tore  it 
to  pieces.  This  story  professes  to  give  the  exact  terms  of  the  Corean 
missive.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  Japan  was  not  known  as 
Nippon  until  A.D.  670,  and  that  Eokuli  was  not  Eoryo  until  still 
later. 
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In  A  J).  856  the  Nihongi  speaks  of  an  invasioii  of  Silla,  when  the 
inhabitftnts  of  four  villages  were  carried  off  as  slaves.  Thei-e  is  a  notice 
(AJ).  462)  in  one  of  the  Corean  histories  which  may  refer  to  this  event. 
One  tboosand  persons  are  said  to  have  heen  captnred  by  tlie  Japanese. 

After  A.D.  865  there  is  a  break  of  49  years,  daring  which  the 
Khongi  makes  no  mention  of  Gorea.  This  tends  to  confirm  the  view 
that  some  of  the  events  belonging  to  this  period  have  been  dated  too  early. 

The  Nihongi  notes,  nnder  the  dates  408  and  405,  two  events,  viz., 
the  appointment  of  recorders,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Finance  Depart- 
ment,  which,  if  the  above  opinion  as  to  the  date  of  the  introduction  of 
Chinese  learning  by  Wani  in  405  is  correct,  mast  be  placed  a  good 
deal  later. 

In  429,^  according  to  a  Corean  writer  quoted  in  the  Nihongi,  Eing 
Kiro  (ft  ft  £)  ascended  the  throne  of  Pikch6.  The  Tongkam  places 
this  event  in  A.D.  455.  This  is  the  nearest  approach  to  an  agreement 
between  the  Japanese  and  Corean  chronologies  which  we  have  as  yet 
eome  to. 

A.D.  461  is  noteworthy  as  being  the  first  date  of  the  accepted  Japa- 
nese chronology  which  is  confirmed  by  Corean  authorities.  The 
Nihongi  tells  as  that  in  this  year  Prince  Easnri  (tv  $X  f>])  of  Pdkch6, 
hearing  that  a  Corean  woman  sent  by  him  as  a  present  to  the  Emperor 
of  Japan  had  been  put  to  death,  resolved  to  send  his  younger  brother 
Komukishi  (3^  ^)  to  demand  satisfaction.  The  latter,  before  his 
departure,  asked  for  and  was  given  one  of  Prince  Kasuri's  wives.  She 
was  then  pregnant,  and  on  the  way  to  Japan  gave  birth  to  a  child  on 
an  island,  from  which  circumstance  he  received  the  name  of  Prince 
Bhima.  He  afterwards  reigned  over  P^kch6  under  the  name  of  Mu- 
nyong  (A  9).  Komukishi  arrived  at  the  capital  of  Japan  in  the  7th 
month.  So  far  the  Nihongi.  An  extract  from  a  history  of  PSkchj 
quoted  under  this  passage,  says :  ''  In  the  year  Eanoto  ushi  (^  2)  A.D. 
461 »  Eing  E^ro  sent  his  yonnger  brother  Eonkishi  to  Great  Wa  to 
"  wait  upon  the  Tennd  and  to  confirm  the  friendship  of  the  previons 
sovereigns."     The  evidence  here  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  might  be 
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^I  Buapect  this  to  be  a  mere  copyist's  error  for  the  real  date. 


wished.  A  writer  qnoied^  in  the  Nihongi  cannot  be  regarded  m  bo  good 
an  authority  as  the  Tongkam,  which  is  unfortonately  altogether  nleat  as 
to  this  embassy.  The  Nihongi  account  is,  however,  confirmed  by  tke 
fact  recorded  in  the  Tongkam  that  a  King  Eiro  reigned  in  Pikch£  from 
A.P.  4M  to  475,  so  that  the  date  461  cannot  be  more  than  14  years 
wrong  at  most.  King  K^o*s  name  as  Prince  was  Eydng-sft,  which  is 
not  wholly  unlike  the  name  Easuri,  given  him  in  the  Nihongi.  The 
Prince  called  ELonkishi  by  the  Japanese  is  named  Konchi  (£  Jt)  in 
Corean  history,  where  we  are  told  that  he  was  the  fiither  of  King 
liunyong,  who  came  to  the  throne  of  Pdkch6  in  A.D.  501.  Aoeording 
to  the  Tongkam,  the  name  of  the  latter  in  his  youth  was  Prince  Shima 
{Hk  J9^)»  Bat  the  story  of  his  birth,  while  it  shows  an  acquaintance  with 
certain  facts  of  Corean  history,  has  a  suspicious  appeai-ance  of  having 
been  invented  in  order  to  account  for  the  name  Shima,  which  in  Japa- 
nese means  '*  island.**     The  Corean  word  for  island  is  sydm, 

A.D.  475  was  an  eventful  year  in  Corean  history.  In  that  year 
the  King  of  Kokuli  attacked  P6kch6,  took  the  capital,  and  put  the  King 
to  death.  The  Tongkam  and  another  Corean  history  quoted  in  the 
Nihongi  agree  as  to  this  date,  but  the  Nihongi  itself,  wrongly  no  doubt, 
puts  it  a  year  later. 

In  A.D.  477,^  according  to  the  Nihongi,  the  Japanese  Emperor, 
hearing  of  the  conquest  of  P^kch6  by  Kokuli,  gave  to  King  Momuchia 
(J%9il,  in  Corean,  Muuju — X  ffi)  the  district  of  Kumanari  to  govern.  The 
Tongkam  says  that  at  this  time  the  capital  of  Pekch^  was  removed  to 
Ung-chin  ( fl[  #  ),  a  place  which  is  identified  by  some  with  Ung-chOn  in 
ChttUado.  Ungchin  means  bear-ferry,  for  which  the  Corean  words  would 
be  Kom-naro — ^not  &x  from  Kuma-nari.  The  Tongkam  says  nothing 
of  any  assistance  given  by  Japan  to  Pikch6.  King  Munju,  according 
to  it,  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  an  army  of  10,000  Silla  troops. 

In  A.D.  479,  the  Nihongi  mentions  the  death  of  King  Munkia 
(fifc^)  oi Pdkch6.    There  is  no  King  of  that  name.    King  Samkenn 


^A  native  editor  of  the  NihoDgi  is  of  opinion  that  the  anthor  of  that  work, 
finding  before  him  materials  which  he  coold  not  conveniently  incorporate  into  his 
narrative,  bat  which  he  thoaght  too  valnable  to  reject  altogether,  relegated  them 
to  the  notes.    It  seems  more  probable  that  they  were  added  by  a  later  scholar. 

«T  The  correct  date  is  476. 


(a  if  2),  irho  died  in  that  year,  is  doabtlesfl  meant.  The  firiH  diaracter 
t,  eame  in  somehow  from  the  name  of  the  preceding  King  MnnJH 

The  NihoDgi  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Emperor  YiLriaka  then  sent 
From  Mata  (^ ^  2 ), ^second  son  of  Prince  Eomulii,^  back  to  Pikoh6 
vitha  guard  of  600  Tsukushi  men.  He  assumed  the  title  of  King 
Toagiydiig  ( JR  H  3.  )•  This  is  also  the  name  given  to  him  by  the 
ToBgkam,  but  his  name  as  a  Prince  is  there  given  as  Mu-td  ( :4^  ^ ). 
He  appears  to  have  succeeded  to  the  throne  without  any  sueh  interval 
ai  tilt  Japanese  narrative  would  imply.  The  Tongkam,  however,  does 
speak  of  Prince  Tyouji  being  accompanied  by  a  gnard  of  100  Japanese 
when  he  returned  from  Japan  to  claim  the  throne  of  Pikch6,  a  statement 
wbidi  is  corroborated  by  another  Corean  authority.  The  Nihongi  has 
tobUess  brought  in  the  story  of  the  guard  of  Japanese  in  the  vrrong 
plaea. 

Before  quitting  the   subject  of  the  relations  of  Corea 
iDift*  JMNiii'with  Japan  during  the  fifth  century,  it  may  be  convenient 
MBtv7.      to  quote  a  few  items  from  the  Silla  annals  of  this  period 
which  have  not  been  already  mentioned. 

A.D.  408.     The  Japanese  take  up  a  military  position  in  Tsushima. 

A.D.  415.  Japanese  arrive  at  Phung-do.  They  are  attacked  and 
driven  away. 

A.D.  481.     An  unsuccessful  descent  is  made  by  Japanese. 

A.D.  440.  Two  descents  are  made  by  Japanese  on  the  South  and 
But  coasts.     They  carry  off  a  number  of  people. 

A.D.  444.  The  Japanese  besiege  Keumsydng  for  ten  days,  when 
their  provisions  fail  and  they  retire.  They  are  pursued  by  the  fong, 
tOBtrary  to  the  advice  of  his  Ministers.  He  loses  half  his  army  and  is 
io  great  personal  danger^  when  a  sudden  darkness  comes  on.  The 
Japanese,  persuaded  that  he  is  under  divine  protection,  go  away. 

A.D.  459.  The  Japanese  with  over  100  ships  invade  Silla  on  the 
Recast.  They  besiege  Wolsyong  (^  ^),  but  are  driven  off  with 
the  loss  of  half  their  number. 

AJ).  468.  The  Japanese  appear  again.  The  King  of  Silla  builds 
two  Ibrts  as  a  defence  against  them. 

*The  right  Chinese  characters  are  given  this  time. 
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AJ>.  476.    Two  hoDdred  Japanese  are  captured  in  a  deseeni  on 

the  Silla  coast. 

After  this  time  the  Tongkam  has  hardly  any  mention  of  Japan  for 
a  space  of  ueaily  200  years.  The  followiog  notices  are  taken  from  the 
Sam-kak-6&-kwi  (^tUL  I&),  a  Gorean  work  which  has  been  ooet- 
sionally  referred  to  iu  this  paper. 

A.D.  477.  "^The  Japanese  advance  by  five  roads  with  an  army. 
They  fiually  retire  nnsnccessful. 

A.D.  486.    The  Japanese  make  a  descent  on  the  Silla  coast. 

A.D.  498.  Two  camps  are  formed  as  a  precaution  against  Japa- 
nese attacks. 

A.D.  500.    A  castle  is  taken  by  the  Japanese. 

The  Nihongi  has  nothing  of  all  this.  Most  of  these  inyaaions  were 
no  doubt  mere  piratical  descents,  but  others,  and  especially  those  of  444 
and  477,  must  have  been  very  formidable,^  and  can  hardly  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  contemporary  Japanese  annalists.  Either,  what  is 
most  probable,  the  records  of  them  have  been  lost,  or,  in  the  confusion 
into  which  the  Japanese  chronology  of  this  period  has  fallen,  it  is  now 
impossible  to  say  to  which  of  them  the  few  notices  in  the  Nihongi  refer. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  of  the  general  fact  that  Japan 
exercised  a  powerful  influence  in  Corea  during  this  century. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  notices  of  Japan  by  Chinese 
China  &  Japan  writers  durioc  this  period.     After  a  silence  of  more  than  a 

in    the    6th  or 

oentnry.  century  and  a  half,  the  Chinese  records  inform  us  that  in 
A.D.  420,  a  Japanese  sovereign  sent  tribute.  The  names 
of  this  sovereign  and  four  of  his  successors  are  given,  all  of  whom  are 
stated  to  have  sent  tribute  and  received  investiture.  The  following  table 
shows  the  genealogy  of  these  Kings,  and  the  dates  of  their  reigns  as  far 
as  they  can  be  ascertained  from  these  notices.  A  similar  table  taken 
from  Japanese  sources  is  added  for  convenience  of  comparison. 


^This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  several  eases  the  Japanese  besieged  Keum- 
sydng,  the  Silla  Capital,  which  lies  well  inland  and  so  far  north  as  the  provinoe  of 
Kangw5ndo. 
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SOVBSBIOMB    OF  JaPAM   Df   TBB   6tH  CsMTXTBT  A.P. 
I.  AGCOBDIMO  TO  CHUIESB  WBITBR8. 

Namt,                               RelaHonship,  Accession.       Death. 

am flt ?  420  — a?      426  +  a? 

Chin  ...  1^ YooDger  brother  of  San   425  +  a;      448  —  x 

^ * ^  ^^B-.     {Jgl* 

^^ * SonofSai {tll-l      m-x 

Ma i^ YouDger  brother  of  K5 478  — a?      602  +  a? 

n.  ACCORDING  TO  JAPANESE  HISTORY. 

Name.                               Relationship.  Accession.     Death. 

Bichiu Son  of  Nintoku  400  406 

HaoiLd    Younger  brother  of  Bichiu    406  41 1 

logid   Younger  brother  of  Haushd  412  463 

Ante   SonofIngi5   464  466 

Yoriaka  Younger  brother  of  Anko  467  479 

SeiuM SonofYiiriaku  480  484 

KenzO Grandson  of  Richiu    486  487 

Kinken Elder  brother  of  Keuzd 488  498 

Muretsu  SonofNinken    499  606 

A  very  little  consideration  will  satisfy  any  one  that  it  is  impossible 

to  reeoncile  the  chronology  of  these  two  tables.     The  Chinese  acnals 

kftve  only  five  sovereigns  where  the   Japanese  have  seven,  and,  the 

lengths  of  the  respective  reigns  do  not  even  approximately  agree.     The 

names  differ  totally,  but  this  is  not  a  fatal  objection,  as  the  names  both 

of  Chinese  and  of  Japanese  derivation  which  we  find  in   the  Japanese 

kiitories  were  probably    posthumous,'^  while    the  Chinese  writers  of 

"The  80-oalled  historical  names  of  the  Japanese  Emperors  are  admittedly 
poiUnimoiu.  And  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  the  native  names 
•n  10  also.  It  baa  been  mentioned  above  that  this  was  the  case  with  Jingo  Kogn*s 
i^Aine  of  Okinaga  tarashi  hime  no  Mikoto.  It  seems  probable  that  Nintokn  Ten- 
n^'i  name  of  Osasagi  no  Mikoto  means  simply  the  Emperor  of  the  Great  Sepalchral 
moQQd  {toiagit  more  nsaally  with  the  honorific  prefix  mt),  and  had  nothizg  to  dc 
with  the  character  for  "wren*'  (nasagi)  with  which  it  is  written.  Themoand 
pointed  ont  near  Bakai  as  the  tomb  of  this  Emperor  is  the  largest  monnment  of 
thi  kiad  in  Japan. 
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course  mentioned  these  sovereigns  by  the  names  ihey  bore  iu  ibeir  lifis- 
iime.  Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  it  seema  probable  that  the 
first  five  sovereigns  named  in  each  of  these  tables  are  identical.  Ghiu  is 
the  younger  brother  of  San,  as  Hansho  is  of  Richiu,  and  Sai  was 
followed  first  by  his  souKd,  and  then  by  Kd*s  younger  brother  Mu,  whipk 
is  the  exact  order  of  succession  of  Ingid»  Anko  and  Yuriaku.  It  is  true 
that  the  respective  dates  given  forbid  this  aiTangement,  but  the  same 
objection  holds  good  of  any  other  possible  theory,  and  we  have  more* 
over  already  seen  reason  to  believe  that  the  Japanese  chronology  during 
the  greater  part  of  this  century  is  by  no  means  trustworthy.  The 
accuracy  of  the  Chinese  chronology  at  this  time  has  never  been 
disputed,  but  it  is  possible  that  in  the  case  of  notices  reUtiog  to  a 
distant  and  little-known  country  errors  may  have  crept  in.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  matters  noticed  are  ebieiy 
Embassies  of  which  an  official  record  would  naturally  be  kept.  Inter- 
nal evidence  in  favour  of  the  accuracy  of  the  Chinese  account  is  not 
altogether  wanting.  In  a  Memorial  presented  to  one  of  tho  Wei  Emperors 
by  King  Mu  iu  478,  he  styled  himself  Supreme  Director  of  Military 
matters  in  the  seven  countries  of  Wa,  Pikch6,  Billa,  Mimana,  Kara, 
Chinhan,  and  Bohan,  GeneraKin-chief  for  the  pacification  of  the  East, 
and  King  of  Wa,  in  which  titles  he  was  confirmed  by  China.  His  four 
predecessors  had  requested  Imperial  sanction  for  somewhat  similar 
titles.  The  truth  of  this  statement  is  attested  by  the  fact  already  noticed 
that  Japan  during  this  century  exercised  a  powei*ful  influence  in  the 
Corcan  peninsula,  and  it  derives  further  confirmation  from  the  use  of 
the  word  Mimana,  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  was  an  exclusively 
Japanese  name  for  one  of  the  minor  Corean  Kingdoms. 

After  A.D.  600,  the  Chinese  and  Corean  histories  pre- 
Ck>ncluion.  sent  a  blank  for  a  considerable  period  in  respect  to  events 
connected  with  Japan,  and  new  considerations  come  into 
view.  This  is  therefore  a  convenient  date  at  which  to  bring  to  a  close 
this  review  of  the  Early  History  of  Japan.  It  is  far  from  being 
exhaustive,  and  many  known  contradictions  and  absurdities  in  the  Kojiki 
and  Mhougi  have  been  left  unnoticed.  Indeed  it  approaches  the  sub- 
ject almost  exclusively  from  the  side  of  the  evidences  of  inaccuracy  from 
external  sources,  to  the  neglect  of  much  internal  evidenoe  to  the 
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effeet  whieh  might  have  been  adduced.  A  vast  mass  of  narrative  is  not 
dineily  tonehed  by  it.  Bat  ^hen  we  find  that  the  Japanese  traditionary 
biftoiy  during  the  period  in  question  ahnost  invariably  fails  to  stand 
the  tests  which  we  are  in  a  position  to  apply,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
thsiiasU  cases  vrhere  no  confirmatory  evidence  is  forthcoming,  a  whole- 
some scepticism  is  onr  most  reasonable  attitude.  Without  some  corrobora- 
tioD,  sll  that  we  can  say  of  any  particular  statement  is  that  it  may  very 
likely  rest  on  a  basis  of  fact,  but  that  the  details  are  probably  incorrect, 
end  that  the  chronology  is  almost  to  a  certainty  wildly  inaccurate. 

I  am  sorry  that  this  paper  contains  so  much  criticism  of  a  destruc- 
tive tendency.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  find  that  what  we  have  been 
aeeostomed  to  look  upon  as  a  rich  store  of  information  is  so  deeply 
tainted  by  error  and  fable,  and  I,  for  one,  should  be  glad  to  find  that 
I  have  been  mistaken  in  estimating  at  so  low  a  rate  the  historical  value 
ofthe  Early  Japanese  Annals. 

Let  me  recapitulate,  in  conclusion,  some  of  the  principal 
SmiDary.      inferences  suggested  by  the  above  facts. 

1.  The  earliest  date  ofthe  accepted  Japanese  Chronology, 
theaeenracy  of  which  is  confirmed  by  external  evidence,  is  A.D.  461. 

2.  Japanese  History,  properly  so  called,  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist 
pwvions  to  A.D.  500." 

8.  Gorean  History  and  Chronology  are  more  trustworthy  than  those 
of  Japan  during  the  period  previous  to  that  date. 

4.  While  there  was  an  Empress  of  Japan  in  the  third  century  A.D. 
the  statement  that  she  conquered  Corea  is  highly  improbable. 

6.  Chinese  learning  was  introduced  into  Japan  from  Corea  120 
ynn  later  than  the  date  given  in  Japanese  History. 

6.  The  main  fact  of  Japan  having  a  predominant  influence  in  some 
P^  of  Corea  during  the  6  th  century  is  confirmed  by  the  Corean  and 
^flse  Chronicles,  which,  however,  show  that  the  Japanese  accounts 
tt®  very  inaccurate  in  matters  of  detail. 

'^A  eonoiy  examination  leads  me  to  think  that  the  annals  of  the  sixth  centniy 
i*vtslso  be  received  with  caution. 


TtLsTi^lQ 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Since  the  above  paper  was  read  before  the  Soeiety  my  aiientioii 
has  been  drawn  to  an  outspoken  article  by  Mr.  Tachibana  Bidhei  on 
the  "Japanese  Epoch*'  in  Nos.  1  and  2  of  a  new  magazine  ealled 
the  Liaktibun  Zasshu  The  writer  points  oat  the  extreme  ioaccnraoy 
of  the  chronology  of  the  Nihongi  before  the  time  of  Bichia  TennO.  TIm 
following  are  some  of  the  instances  adduced  by  him. 

Suinin  Teono  is  stated  to  have  died  (A. D.  70)  at  the  age  of  140. 
But  he  and  five  other  children  were  born  to  S^jin  TenuO  before  the 
accession  of  the  latter  (B.  C.  97),  which  would  make  him  at  least  180  (?) 
when  he  died. 

Eeikd  Tennd  was  born  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  Suinin  Tenno's 
reign.  But  he  had  already  (at  the  age  of  twenty-one)  been  made  Heir 
Apparent  in  the  87th  year  of  the  same  reign,  i.  e.  seventeen  years  before 
be  was  born. 

Wabime  no  mikoto  was  daughter  of  Suinin  TennO  and  younger 
sister  by  the  same  mother  of  Keikd  TennO.  But  we  are  told  that 
Wabime  no  mikoto  worshipped  Tensho  daijin  in  Ise  in  the  25th  year 
of  her  father's  reign,  i.e.  twenty-nine  years  before  her  elder  brother 
was  born. 

Prince  Oho-usu  no  mikoto  was  a  twin  brother  of  Yamatodake  no 
mikoto.  But  the  latter  was  sixteen  when  he  went  on  his  expedition 
against  the  Eumasos  in  the  27th  year  of  Eeiko  Tenno's  reign,  so  that 
both  brothers  were  born  in  the  12th  year  of  Keiko  Tennd.  Yet  in  the 
4th  year  of  this  reigu,  i.e.  eight  years  before  he  was  bom,  it  is  related 
that  Oho-usu  no  mikoto  seduced  the  daughter  of  Miuo  tsukuri  kawo. 

Yamatodake  no  Mikoto  died  in  the  48rd  year  of  Eeiko  Tenno's 
reign.  But  his  son  Chiuai  Teuno  was  born  in  the  19th  year  of  Seima 
TennO's  reign,  or  87  years  after  his  father's  death .** 

Mr.  Tachibana  also  points  out  the  immoderate  lengths  given  to  the 
ages  of  the  Emperors  and  of  Takechi  no  Suknne  (over  three  hundred 
years),  and  the  suspicious  ages  at  which  some  of  them  are  said  to  have 

"This  discrepancy  has  also  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Satow. 
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badehildren.  Thas  Jimma  TennO  had  a  child  at  eighty,  Itokn  Tenn6 
at  twelve  or  thirteen,  EdshO  Teun6  at  eighty,  Sujin  Tenno  at  over  ninety, 
iod  SainiQ  TennO  at  nearly  one  hundred.  Eeikd  TennO  was  horn  when 
hifl  mother  was  over  sixty,  and  his  younger  brother  when  she  was  nearly 
leyenty.  Jimmu  Tennd*s  eldest  son  is  said  to  have  seduced  his  father's 
widow  when  he  must  have  been  at  least  ninety  and  she  over  one  hundred. 
I  learn  with  pleasure  from  Mr.  Tachibana's  article  that  in  pointing 
oat  the  discrepancy  of  exactly  two  cycles  of  sixty  years  each  in  the 
Jipinese  and  Corean  chronology  of  certain  events,  I  was  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  Motowori  Noriuaga,  who  had  already  made  the  same 
dueovery.  Mr.  Tachibana  thinks  that  the  same  principle  should  be 
eKtenied  so  as  to  embrace  the  whole  period  from  Jimma  TennO  to 
Nintoka  Tennd  inclusive,  and  would  make  oat  that  ten  cycles  of  sixty 
yean  each  have  been  interpolated  during  this  time.  I  hardly  think  his 
itfomeots  go  farther  than  to  prove  that  large  reductions  must  be  made 
in  the  lengths  of  the  lives  of  sovereigns  and  others  in  order  to  bring 
them  within  the  range  of  probability,  but  they  will  repay  perusal  by 
those  interested  in  this  subject,  and  they  manifest  a  healthy  scepticism 
which  it  is  refreshing  to  meet  with  in  a  Japanese  writer. 


r 
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Bt  Walter  Dknino. 


[Read  January  18, 18S8.] 


One  of  the  most  interesiing  features  of  Japanese  modem  life  is  the 
formation  and  development  of  a  large  number  of  learned  soeieties.  The 
history  of  such  soeieties  as  a  whole  offers  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
history  of  political  parties.  The  arena  of  politics  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  opened  to  the  public  here,  as  it  is  in  countries  where  representative 
government,  in  any  one  of  its  many  forms,  has  been  established  for  some 
time.  It  was  too  much  to  expect,  that  political  parties  formed  seven  or 
eight  years  before  the  inauguration  of  a  representative  assembly  ooiild 
hold  together  very  long.  The  Hoshu-to,  or  Conservative  party,  the 
JiyU'to,  or  Liberal  party,  and  the  Kaishin-td,  or  liberal-Conservative 
party,  for  a  while  discussed  vigorously,  within  the  limits  prescribed  by 
the  Government,  important  political  questions.  But  eventually  speakers 
and  hearers  alike  grew  weary  of  work  that  failed  to  produce  any  prac- 
tical results.  Accordingly  these  parties  have  either  broken  up  or  have 
continued  to  exist  only  in  name.  Apparently  the  near  approach  of  the 
time  for  the  inauguration  of  a  representative  assembly  is  just  now  creat- 
ing a  raison  d^etre  for  political  parties,  but  as  regards  the  past,  they  may 
be  said  to  have  practically  proved  failures.  To  this  the  history  of 
scientific,  philosophical,  and  educational  societies  affords  a  pleasing 
contrast.  The  object  of  the  formation  of  such  societies  being  the 
investigation  and  discussion  of  certain  definite  subjects,  all  of  which  more 
or  less  directly  bear  on  the  welfiEtre  of  mankind,  and  some  of  which  are 
entirely  new  in  this  country,  they  occupy  an  important  position  as 
diffusers  of  knowledge,  instruments  of  reform,  heralds  of  the  age  of 
enlightenment  and  fireedom  that  is  in  process  of  inauguration.     Their 
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pobUe  meetingB  afford  excellent  opportunities  for  etadious  and  thonght- 
fnl  men  to  give  the  reealts  of  their  invesiigationB  to  the  'world,  whilst  at 
the  none  time  they  do  no  small  good  in  helping  to  train  a  nation 
VDiceostomed  to  pnhlic  speaking  in  the  art  of  expressing  thought  in  a 
elear  and  graceful  manner.  When  in  the  distant  future  a  history  of 
the  adoption  of  Western  Civilization  hy  the  Japanese  comes  to  he 
written,  it  will  he  perceived  how  great  a  work  these  learned  societies 
hare  aeeomplished. 

Tbe  Japanese  Education  Society,  from  small  heginnings,  has 
gradnally  won  its  way  to  fame,  until  it  now  numhers  nearly  5,000 
members.  Among  these  are  enrolled  the  names  of  some  of  Japan's 
most  enlightened  men. 

The  monthly  meetings  of  the  Society  are  held  on  the  second  Sunday 
of  eaehmonth  in  the  large  Lecture  Hall  of  the  Imperial  University,  situated 
near  Hitotsu  Bashi,  Tdkyo,  on  which  occasions  lectures  on  education  are 
delirered.  The  annual  meetings  of  the  Society  are  held  on  two  succes- 
live  days  in  March  or  April.  Last  year,  as  it  will  he  remembered,  the 
meeting  was  attended  hy  the  principal  residents  of  Tdky6,  hoth  native 
and  foreign,  and  was  addressed  hy  a  number  of  influential  men. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  formation,  constitution, 
and  work  of  the  Society,  to  be  followed  by  a  r^sum6  of  one  of  its  papers. 
Tbe  Society  has  from  its  commencement  published  a  detailed  account 
ofite  proceedings  in  a  monthly  Journal.  The  first  number,  published 
in  October,  1888,  contains  the  outline  of  an  address  by  Mr.  lochi 
Timotsa,  entitled  **  The  Education  Society  in  its  Third  Stage,"  which 
foniibes  us  with  various  facts  bearing  on  the  formation  of  the  Society, 
sod  wbich,  therefore,  with  a  few  omissions,  we  append. 

"Those  who  mount  to  great  heights  commence  from  low  depths  : 
tboie  who  go  a  long  distance  begin  from  something  very  near.  This 
luM  been  the  case  with  our  Japanese  Education  Society.  When  we 
0one  to  inquire  how  it  commenced,  we  find  that  it  originated  in  the 
£)Ilowing  way: — In  December,  1878,  a  few  of  the  teachers  of  the 
T6ky6  Government  Elementary  Schools,  who  were  interested  in  the 
suitter,  after  consultation,  decided  on  calling  a  meeting  to  consider  the 
^Maability  of  forming  an  Education  Society.  This  meeting  was  held 
in  tbe  Tokiwa  Government  School  room,  and  resulted  in  the  formation 
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of  a  society  known  as  the  TdkyO  Edacaiion  Soeioty.  Then,  in  Angiuftt 
1880,  some  members  of  the  GakushiLin  (the  Nobles'  School)  held  a 
meeting  in  Nishiki-chd,  and  founded  the  TdkyO  Educational  Assoeioiion 
(JR  ]^  41:  W  JA  it).    This  is  the  first  stage  of  the  Society's  history. 

**  After  a  while  it  was  felt  that  the  inflaence  of  these  two  socieiieat 
thus  divided,  was  very  limited,  and  that  as  long  as  they  eontinned  to 
work  separately  they  would  never  efiect  much  good.  This  led  to  acme 
earnest  members  of  the  two  Associations  taking  steps  to  bring  aboat 
their  union,  which  was  effected  in  May,  1882.  The  cause  thus  entered 
on  a  new  stage  of  existence,  being  henceforth  known  as  the  Itk^' 
kydiku-gakukwai,  or  the  Tdkyo  Educational  Science  Society,  Xhia  is 
the  second  stage  of  the  Society's  history. 

<«  The  members  of  the  Society,  however,  were  not  content  with 
this  amount  of  progress,  and  were  desirous  of  enlarging  the  sphere  of 
the  Society's  operations  still  further,  so  as  to  make  them  capable  of 
conferring  benefit  on  the  whole  country.  This  led  to  the  revision  of 
the  rules  this  year  [1888] ,  and  to  the  Society's  assuming  the  name  of 
the  Dai-Xihon-Kyoikuhcai,  or  the  Japanese  Education  Society.  This 
is  the  third  stage  of  the  Society's  history.  We  do  not  intend  to  rest 
here,  but  hope  to  make  still  further  progress  in  various  ways. 

"  The  above  is  no  more  than  a  brief  outline  of  the  Society's  past 
history ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  show  the  various  steps  by  which  it  has 
reached  its  present  position,  and  to  serve  as  a  proof  that  its  oonataBt 
aim  has  been  progress ;  that  it  is  not  content  unless  its  sphere  of 
influence  is  constantly  growbg  wider  and  wider ;  that  from  what  is  low 
it  is  rising  to  what  is  high ;  from  what  is  near  it  is  reaching  out  to  what 
is  distant. 

**  Subjoined  is  a  table  ^  showing  a  steady  increase  in  the  nnmber  of 
members  belonging  to  the  various  Education  Societies  mentioned  above. 

«<  By  this  table  we  see  that,  in  accordance  with  the  desire  of  the 
early  members  of  the  TdkyO  Education  Society  for  extension,  their 
number  has  gradually  increased,  so  that  now  those  who  espouse  on' 
cause  amount  to  over  600  persons.  This  should  fill  our  hearts  with 
gladness,  whilst  it  should  be  an  incentive  to  ns  to  do  our  ntmoat  to 
extend  the  field  of  our  operations  till  there  is  not  a  place  in  Japan  in 

^Oiven  on  neat  psge. 
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KAMES  OF  SOOIETIES. 
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whieh  the  Society  is  not  represented.  Looking,  then,  at  onr  past  bistory 
and  remembering  how  from  very  small  beginnings  we  have  reached  onr 
pnwnt  position,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  spirit  of  activity  which  has 
been  so  manifest  among  ns,  will  still  keep  as  from  retrograding  :  yet, 
^tk  a  view  of  making  this  donbly  snre,  it  is  most  desirable  that  we 
ibwdd  regard  a  continual  state  of  progress  as  the  one  object  which  the 
Society  sets  before  itself. 

'*  With  a  large  nnmber  of  men  coming  together,  that  great  difference 
of  opioioD  should  be  expressed  and  that  this  should  lead  to  warmth  of 
deadly  feeling  between  certain  members,  and  to  coolness  between 
ccftab  others,  is  unavoidable.  Men's  minds  are  no  more  alike  than 
^  &oe8.  But  notwithstanding  this,  the  majority  of  yon  will  agree 
^b  me  when  I  say  that  a  course  of  continual  progress  must  be 
^vaatageous  to  us  all,  whilst  all  retrograde  movement  and  mere  conser- 
vation mast  be  profitless.  This  being  clear,  the  more  earnest  among 
ov  members  will  be  united  in  their  efforts  to  push  forward.  Yet  in  the 
^osBiOB  of  the  means  to  be  resorted  to  to  effect  progress,  it  is  desirable 
^ttere  should  be  room  for  difference  of  opinion,  and  that,  within  the 
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of  means  for  the   obtainiDg  of  these   benefits  becomes  one  of 
paramount  duties  of  every  man. 

*'It  is  now  just  a  year  since  the  formation  of  the  TSkyo-Kydikykmai, 
Though  our  sphere  has  been  limited  we  have  exerted  ourselves  to  thi 
utmost.  We  now  purpose  extending  the  field  of  our  operations  by  solieitin 
the  aid  of  all  those  throughout  the  country  who  are  desirous  of  promot 
ing  the  end  we  have  in  view,  and  so  hope  to  make  our  cause  known  t 
every  part  of  the  land.  In  taking  this  course  we  trust  that  we  shall  b 
giving  assistance  to  those  who  control  the  education  of  the  country, 
well  as  acting  as  leaders  to  all  those  persons  throughout  Japan  who  feel 
the  need  of  progress  in  this  matter.  With  this  in  view,  we  have  revised^ 
the  rules  of  the  Society,  and  have  altered  its  name  to  the  Dai-Nihon  Kffd* 
ikxikwai.  It  is  our  earnest  desire  that  those  who  approve  of  the  effort  we 
are  making  will  come  forward  and  give  us  their  assistance,  and  thus  show 
that  they  fully  understand  what  are  the  hidden  sources  of  that  personal 
happiness  and  national  prosperity  which  they  desire  to  see  attained. 

"  The  Rules  of  the  Japanese  Education  Society. 

"  I. — The  object  of  this  Society  is  the  uniting  together  in  an  asso- 
ciation all  persons  who  are  actuated  by  similar  desires  in  the  matter  of 
education,  the  devising  of  plans  for  the  improvement  of  our  education, 
so  as  to  make  it  comprehensive  and  progressive,  and  thus  the  assisting 
of  those  to  whom  its  control  lias  been  entrusted.' 

n. — Starting  with  the  above-named  objects  in  view,  in  order  to  attain 
them  we  deem,  the  progress  of  morality,  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  the 
strengthening  of  body  and  mind  to  the  extent  of  developing  all  the 
powers  of  both  into  perfection,  to  be  considered  the  chief  things  aimed  at. 

III. — The  Society  shall  be  called  the  Dai-yihon  Kydikukwai. 

IV. — For  the  present,  the  office  of  the  Society  shall  be  at  No.  7, 
lida  machi,  1  chome,  Kojimachiku,  Tokyo.  This  place  has  been  decided 
on  as  the  most  conveniently  situated  for  all  purposes. 

V. — Any  person  who  approves  of  the  object  of  the  Society  may 
become  a  member  of  the  same. 

YI. — Any  one  who  wishes  to  become  a  member  must  acquaint  the 
Society  with  his  desire,  and  must  fill  in  a  paper  that  will  be  sent  to  him. 


'The  officers  of  the  Mombusho. 
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giVbgiiig  name,  age,  place  of  resideace,  ocoapatioo,  and  the  name  of 
tbe  place  at  which  he  is  registered.  This  paper  must  bear  the  seal  or. 
t^atare  of  the  applicant. 

Tn.— Those  who  have  complied  with  the  above  conditions  will 
raeeive  a  certificate  of  membership. 

yjJJL — ^Members  are  allowed  to  attend  the  annual,  monthly,  and 
ipoeial  meetings  of  the  Society,  to  state  their  views  to  it  in  writing,  or 
to  pat  any  questions  to  it  that  they  please.  But  it  shall  be  left  to  the 
Pireetor  to  decide  whether  the  views  of  any  member  shall  be  made  a 
rabject  of  discussion  at  a  public  meetiog  or  not. 

IX. — ^It  is  the  duty  of  members  to  give  attention  to  all  subjects 
eonnected  with  education,  and  to  inform  the  Society  of  anything  that 
appears  to  them  to  call  for  their  consideration. 

X. — Members  are  allowed  to  take  their  families  and  two  friends  to 
the  meetings  of  the  Society.  But  at  times  want  of  room  may  make  it 
aeeoBsary  to  refuse  admittance  to  any  but  members. 

XI. — Persons  desirous  of  ceasing  to  be  members  must  notify  the 
Mune  to  the  Society,  and  return  then*  certificates  of  membership. 

XII. — ^If  it  happens  that  a  member  does  not  observe  the  rules  of 
the  Society,  or  does  anything  calculated  to  bring  discredit  on  it,  or  is 
negligent  in  the  duties  devolving  upon  him,  the  Director  has  the  power 
to  expel  him  from  the  Society. 

Xm. — Any  one  of  note,  engaged  in  general  educational  work,  or 
m  teaching  science  ;  in  fact,  any  person  of  reputation,  whether  foreign  or 
native,  provided  it  be  considered  that  his  belonging  to  the  Society  would 
be  of  benefit  to  it,  shall  be  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  same. 

XIV. — Honorary  members  are  not    required    to    do   more    than 
approve  of  and  assist  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  objects  of  the  Society. 

XV. — The  officers  of  the  Society  are  as  follows  : — 1  President,  1 
Director,  1  Sub-Director,  10  members  of  Committee,  Clerks  (number 
oot  fixed).  The  President  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Family. 
^  other  office-bearers  shall  be  chosen  from  among  the  members. 

XVI. — The  President  shall  have  supreme  control  of  the  affairs  of 
^  Society  and  be  regarded  as  its  head. 

XVII. — The  Director  shall  exercise  control  in  all  ordinary  matters, 
^ii^whenever  anything  extraordinary  occurs,  the  decision  of  the  President 
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shall  be  taken,  and  he  shall  be  constituted  the  chairman  of  the  meetiog 
that  assembles  to  consider  snch  matter. 

Xyin. — The  Sub-Director  shall  assist  the  Director,  and  when  from 
any  cause  the  latter  is  obliged  to  be  absent,  he  shall  act  as  his  depnty. 

XIX. — The  Committee  will  transact  the  various  business  of  the 
Society,  will  give  attention  to  the  accounts,  and  to  the  compilation  of  its 
publications.  The  Director  will  decide  in  what  way  the  work  is  to  be 
divided  among  them. 

XX. — Secretaries  will  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  Director,  and,  in 
subordination  to  the  Committee,  transact  the  business  of  the  Society. 

XXI. — The  President  shall  be  looked  on  as  the  representative  of  the 
Director,  as  well  as  of  all  the  members  of  the  Society,  in  any  speoiid 
business  that  has  to  be  transacted. 

XXn. — The  Director  and  Sub-Director  of  the  Society  shall  be  chosen 
by  the  members  by  vote.  The  term  for  which  they  shall  serve  shall  be 
two  years.  The  members  'are  at  liberty,  however,  to  re-elect  the  former 
office-bearers  whenever  they  wish  to  do  so. 

XXin. — Five  of  the  members  of  Committee  shall  be  chosen  by  vote 
by  the  members  of  the  Society,  and  five  by  the  Director.  The  time  for 
which  those  elected  shall  serve  shall  be  two  years. 

XXIY. — The  Secretaries  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Director. 

XXV. — The  officers  of  the  Society  will  not  be  paid,  unless  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Director  on  special  occasions  some  remuneration  seems 
to  be  called  for. 

XXVI. — The  Society,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  above,  shall 
appoint  an  officer,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  make  researches  in  two 
departments,  viz.,  in  that  of  science  and  art,  and  in  that  of  educational 
methods  and  government  and  rules  bearing  thereon. 

XXVII. — This  officer  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Director  and  the 
members,  and  shall  be  called  the  Investigator.  It  shall  be  left  to  the 
Director  to  decide  when  his  services  call  for  pecuniary  remuneration. 

XXVm. — The  Annual  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on  some 
day  in  March,  notice  of  which  will  be  given  beforehand.  Should  it  be 
deemed  advisable,  however,  the  time  for  holding  the  meeting  may  be 
altered  at  any  time.  The  business  of  the  meeting  on  this  occasion  shall 
be  as  follows: — (1)  Report  of  the  progress  of  the  Society  throughout 
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the  year.  (2)  Financial  statement.  (8)  Report  of  the  general  state  of 
edoeatioD  daring  the  year.  (4)  The  voting  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
(this  will  only  take  place  every  other  year).  (5)  Discussion  of  the  suhject 
for  the  day.  (6)  A  lectnre  to  he  given  hy  one  of  the  memhers.  (7) 
Conrersation  on  subjects  connected  with  education. 

XXIX. — The  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Society  will  be  held  on  the 
aeeond Sonday  of  every  month,  commencing  at  1  p.m.  The  time  of  hold- 
ing saeh  meetings  may  be  changed  to  suit  the  convenience  of  members. 
The  bosioess  to  be  transacted  on  these  occasions  shall  be  as  follows :  — 
(1)  The  discussion  of  the  subject  of  the  day.  (2)  A  lecture  by  a  member 
of  the  Society.      (8)  Conversation  on  subjects  connected  with  education. 

XXX. — ^Those  among  the  members  who  are  desirous  of  lecturing 
Bhall  state  in  writing  what  subject  they  intend  to  treat,  and  shall  receive 
the  permission  of  the  Director  before  lecturing. 

XXXI. — Besides  the  ordinary  monthly  and  annual  meetings,  should 
there  be  any  argent  matter  that  demands  consideration,  upon  the 
Director  and  not  less  than  10  members  giving  their  consent,  a  special 
n^tiDg  shall  be  called. 

XXXn. — All  other  business  of  the  Society  will  be  settled  in 
seeordADce  with  another  set  of  rules  to  be  drawn  up  for  the  purpose. 

XXXin. — The  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Society  to  he  defrayed 
by  each  member  is  fixed  at  20  sen  per  month.  Each  member  must  pay 
bis  sabscription  six  months  in  advance,  the  time  fixed  for  such  payment 
^ing  January  and  July  of  every  year. 

XXXrV. — Any  person  who,  with  a  desire  to  enable  the  Society  to 
n^oet  its  expenses,  subscribes  20  yen  or  upwards  at  one  time,  shall  be 
considered  a  Life-member,  and  not  he  required  to  pay  the  ordinary 
oonllily  subscription  any  longer. 

XXXV. — When  books  are  presented,  or  money  given  by  any  one, 
the  Director  shall  send  a  letter  of  thanks  to  such  person.  Notice  of  the 
same  shall  be  inserted  in  the  Society's  Joinnal  and  other  papers.  The 
KSkonnt  of  money,  or  the  number  of  books  presented,  with  the  name  of 
the  donor,  shall  appear  in  the  Society's  accounts. 

XXXYI. — The  money  of  the  Society  shall  be  deposited  in  a  trust- 
worthy bank,  and  shall  be  put  in  and  taken  out  at  the  discretion  of  the 
officers  of  the  Society. 
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XXXVn. — ^The  acoonuts  of  the  Society,  showiug  what  ara  its 
oxpenditare  and  income,  shall  he  made  up  annually  aud  a  report  of  the 
same  read  to  the  Society  at  its  annual  meeting. 

XXXYIIT. — The  Society  shall  puhlish  a  monthly  Journal,  which  will 
discuss  suhjects  connected  with  education,  aud  contain  notices  of  variouB 
matters  of  interest.     The  Journal  will  be  supplied  gratis  to  members. 

XXXIX. — The  foregoing  rules  may  be  altered  at  the  instance. of 
more  than  10  members,  after  such  alteration  has  been  discussed  and 
agreed  to  by  a  general  meeting  of  the  Society.*' 

The  Society's  Journal  is  in  many  respects  a  most  valuable  publica- 
tion. It  differs  somewhat  in  size  from  month  to  month  according  to 
the  amount  of  matter  available  for  publication  ;  but  it  usually  contains 
more  than  a  hundred  pages  of  closely  printed  Siuico- Japanese.  All  the 
lectures  given  before  the  Society,  as  well  as  translations  of  important 
papers  and  lectures  bearing  on  education  that  have  been  read  or  delivered 
in  Europe  and  America  are  published  in  it.  Besides  these,  all  govern- 
ment regulations  bearing  on  education  aud  a  minute  account  of  the  state 
of  education  in  every  civilised  country  and  in  every  province  of  the 
Japanese  empire  are  given. 

In  order  to  show  in  how  many  respects  the  Society  has  improved 
in  the  course  of  four  years,  we  append  a  translation  of  the  Rules  as  revised 
in  November  last. 

Rules  of  the  Education  Society. 

I. — The  object  of  this  Society  is  the  consideration  of  measures  for 
the  spread,  the  improvement  and  the  progress  of  education. 

11. — This  Society  shall  be  called  the  Japanese  Education  Society, 
and  Tokyo  shall  be  deemed  its  headquarters. 

III. — Any  person  whatever  sympathisbg  with  the  objects  of  the 
Society  may  become  a  member  of  the  same. 

rV. — Persons  of  note  and  rank,  whether  scholars  or  engaged  in 
education,  provided  their  election  is  likely  to  prove  of  benefit  to  the 
Society,  shall  be  created  honorary  members  of  the  same. 

V. — The  Society  shall  have  patrons,  from  among  whom  a  President 
shall  be  chosen,  who  shall  be  requested  to  exercise  control  over  all  the 
business  of  the  Society. 
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VI.— PriDces  shall  be  solioited  to  become  patrons  of  the  Sooiety,  and 
oa  their  consent  sball  be  so  considered. 

YII. — Tbe  Society  shall  establish  bi-anch  societies  in  the  Hokkaido 
aad  in  tbe  various  cities  and  prefectures  of  the  country  ;  which  societies 
shall  be  named  the  *' Branch  of  the  Japanese  Education  Society." 

There  shall  be  no  branch  society  in  Tdkyd. 

VIII. — The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  as  follows : ' — 1  Director, 
6  Privy-Councillors,  200  Councillors,  2  Agents,  6  Clerks. 

IX. — The  Director  shall  have  control  of  all  the  Society's  affairs. 

When  there  is  a  Council  Meeting  he  shall  be  its  chairman. 

X. — Privy-Councillors  shall  be  entrusted  with  all  matters  of  great 
moment. 

XI. —  Councilloi-s  shall  be  entrusted  with  the  settling  of  all  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  business  of  the  Society. 

XII. — Agents  shall  have  control  of  all  matters  connected  with  the 
practical  work  of  the  Society. 

Xin. — Clerks  shall  be  engaged  in  the  various  business  of  the 
Society. 

XrV. — The  Director  shall  be  chosen  at  an  Annual  Meeting  by  ballot. 

XV. — The  term  for  which  a  Director  shall  serve  shall  be  four  years. 

The  re-election  of  a  Director  is  allowed. 

XVI. — Privy- Councillors  shall  bo  appointed  from  among  ordinary 
Cuancillors  by  the  Director. 

XVII. — Councillors  shall  be  chosen  by  vote  at  an  Annual  Meeting. 

In  case  of  a  vacancy  among  the  Councillors  having  to  be  filled  up, 
it  is  advisable  that  the  name  of  the  person  proposed  shall  be  advertised 
previous  to  his  election. 

XVIII. — The  time  of  service  for  Councillors  shall  be  four  years. 
Every  two  years  half  the  number  required  shall  be  chosen. 

Ee-clection  is  allowed. 

XIX. — Agents  and  Clerks  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Director. 

XX. — The  Director,  Privy-Councillors,  and  Councillors  shall  receive 
no  salary.  The  salaries  of  Agents  and  Clerks  shall  be  fixed  by  the 
Director. 


"  The  President  is  not  included  among  the  officers  of  the  Society. 
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XXI. — If  for  the  discharge  of  the  basiuess  of  the  Society  the 
Director  deems  it  necessary  to  appoint  special  committees  and  hire 
assistants,  he  shall  be  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

XXII. — Hired  assistants  shall  be  paid  so  mach  per  day.  The 
remuneration  of  members  of  committees  shall  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Director. 

XXm. — The  Society  shall  call  a  Council  Meeting  for  any  one  of 
the  following  objects : — 

1. — The  revision  of  the  Rules. 

2. — The  passing  decision  on  any  weighty  matter  connected  with 
the  work  of  the  Society. 

8. — The  discussion  or  investigation  of  any  question  connected  with 
education. 

4. — On  the  motion  of  more  than  ten  members  in  favour  of  holding 
such  meeting. 

XXIY. — When  the  votes  of  the  members  of  Council  for  and  against 
a  motion  are  equal,  the  decision  shall  lie  with  the  Director. 

XXY. — The  Society  shall  hold  an  Ordinary  Meeting  once  a  month/ 
at  which  the  following  business  shall  be  transacted : — 

1. — An  address,  a  lecture,  a  conversation,  and  a  debate  on  the 
subject  of  education. 

2. — Council  and  special  reports. 

XXVI. — A  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  once  a 
year,  at  which  the  following  business  shall  be  transacted : — 

1. — Reports  on  the  state  of  the  Society  and  its  branch  associations, 
its  business,  accounts,  and  publications. 

2. — Addresses,  lectures,  conversations,  debates  and  questions  on 
education. 

8. — Council  and  Special  reports. 

XXVII. — Branch  Societies  may  be  formed  with  the  permission  of 
the  Director  in  whatever  place  there  happen  to  be  residing  more  than  a 
hundred  members  of  the  Main  Society. 

Under  Bpecial  circnrastances,  in  some  parts  of  the  conntry,  the  permission 
to  form  a  Branch  Society  will  be  granted  even  though  the  number  of  resident 
members  falls  short  of  oue  hundred. 

*  The  month  of  August  is  excepted. 
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XXVin. — Branch  SocieUes  shall  appoint  the  following  officers : — 
A  Director,  Councillors,  Agents,  Clerks.'^ 

XXXY. — The  expenses  of  the  Branch  Societies  shall  be  met  by 
the  members  of  these  Societies. 

XXXVI. — Branch  Societies  shall  send  to  the  Main  Society  a  yearly 
report  of  the  progress  they  have  made. 

Special  reports  shall  not  be  included  in  this. 

XXXYU. — The  Rules  of  Branch  Societies  must  be  sanctioned  by 
the  Director. 

XXXYm. — At  each  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Main  Society  one 
representative  of  each  Branch  Society  shall  be  present,  who  shall  be 
placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  Councillors  of  the  Main  Society, 
taking  part  in  discussions  and  answering  questions  on  educational 
matters. 

The  travelling  expenses  of  these  representatives  shall  be  met  by  the 
Main  Society. 

XXXIX. — Members  are  at  liberty  to  bring  their  relations  and  friends 
to  hear  the  lectures  and  addresses  delivered  at  the  Monthly  and  Annual 
Meetings  of  the  Society. 

There  may  be  times,  however,  wheu,  owing  to  want  of  room,  the  admit- 
tance of  such  will  have  to  be  refused. 

XL. — The  Society  shall  publish  a  Monthly  Journal  for  distribution 
among  its  members. 

Matters  having  reference  to  Branch  Societies  will  be  recorded  in 
this  Journal. 

XLI. — Besides  the  regular  Meetings  of  the  Society,  addresses  and 
lectures  on  education  will  be  given  from  time  to  time. 

XLH. — The  Society  shall,  in  response  to  the  invitation  of  other 
Edncatiou  Societies,  send  representatives  to  their  meetings. 

XLin. — The  Society  shall  open  a  Library,  if  such  a  step  be 
deemed  advisable. 

XUY. — The  Society  shall  print  such  books  as  are  required 
for  educational  purposes. 

^  The  roles  which  follow  being  precisely  similar  to  Kos.  XIV.-XIX  in  the 
earlier  set  of  rales,  we  have  omitted  them. 
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XLV. — The  Society  shall  render  assistance  to  the  yoang  friends 
and  relations  of  their  members  who  may  he  sent  to  Tokyo  for  edacation. 

XLYI. — The  Society  shall  respond  to  applications  for  teachers  and 
teaching. 

XLYU. — The  corrent  expenses  of  the  Society  shall  be  met  by  the 
subscriptions  of  its  members  and  by  donations  received. 

XL  Yin. — ^The  monthly  sabscription  to  the  Society  for  memben 
residing  in  Tdkyd  shall  be  thirty  sm,  and  for  those  residing  in  the 
country  twenty-five. 

On  the  presentation  to  the  Society  of  thirty  yen  by  a  resideot  of 
Tokyo,  or  twenty-five  yen  by  any  one  residing  in  the  country,  the 
donor  shall  be  exempted  from  paying  monthly  subscriptions  and  shall 
be  declared  a  Life-member  of  the  Society. 

XLIX. — ^Persons  entering  the  Society  for  the  first  time  shall  pay 
an  entrance  fee  of  one  yen. 

L. — In  order  to  enable  the  Society  to  carry  on  its  labours  for  a 
lengthened  period,  a  reserve  fund  shall  be  gradually  formed. 

The  interest  derived  from  this  fund  shall  occasionally  be  made  use 
of  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  Society. 

LI. — The  Reserve  fund  shall  be  supplied  fi'om  the  monthly  sub- 
scriptions of  members,  from  the  entrance  fees,  donations,  and  the  like. 

LII. — Whenever  either  money  or  any  article  is  presented  to  the 
Society,  the  name  of  the  dooor  shall  be  recorded  in  the  Society's  books 
and  thus  handed  down  to  posterity.  The  number  and  donors  of  such  gifts 
shall  from  time  to  time  be  stated  in  the  Society's  Journal. 

Lm. — ^Any  person  who  presents  to  the  Society  over  thirty  yen  shall 

be  regarded  as  a  virtual  member  of  the  Society,  and  a  copy  of  the  Journal 

shall  be  forwarded  to  him  month  by  month. 

This  rule  will  be  followed  when,  instead  of  money,  some  valuable  article 
has  been  presented  to  the  Society. 

LIY. — The  Director  is  at  liberty  to  frame  minor  regulations 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  observance  of  the  above  rules. 

LY. — If  among  the  members  there  is  any  one  who  does  not  observe 
these  rules  or  who  acts  in  a  way  calculated  to  bring  discredit  on  the 
Society,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Director,  such  a  person  may  be 
expelled  from  the  Society. 
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LYL — ^Tbese  mles  may  not  be  revised  nnlasfl  aiilie  soggesiioa  of  over 
twioij  members,  and  sabseqnent  to  tbe  consult  of  tbe  cooneil  to  the 
neasiire. 

Natmber  12th,  1887  r 

We  Bnbjoin  a  list  of  t^e  [titles  of  the  more  important  papers  and 
ieeinres  published  in  the  Society's  journal.^    The  first  number  of  the 
FnsMit  series  ivas  published  in  November,  1888/  its  title  being  the 
Dii'Nihm  KydikU'Kwai  Zasahi  ^Q^«««*ttll 


U8T    OF  THE   MOBB   IMPORTANT   SUBJECTS  DISCUSSED  IN   TBE  JAPANESE 

EDUCATION   society's  JOURNAL. 

Na 

'  *  Congratulatory  Address  on  the  Occasion  of  the  First  Meeting  of 
the  Dai-Nihon-Kyoiku-KwaiJ"     By  Tsnji  Shinji. 

**  The  Development  of  the  Understanding."    By  Takei  Tamotsu. 

'*  Two  or  Three  Methods  of  Befbrming  our  Teachers.*'    By  Nishi- 
mura  Tei. 

**  What  is  it  that  at  Present  goes  by  the  Name  of  Education  among 
us.*'    By  Izawa  Shuji.     (Continued  in  Nos.  2  and  4.) 

*<  The  Mode  of  Teaching  Physics.**    By  Muraoka  Han-ichi.     (Con- 
tinued in  No.  8.) 

•<  The  Teaching  of  Physios  by  means  of  some  Simple  Instruments." 
By  Gotd  Makiia. 


*We  have  omitted  from  this  list  papers  whose  sabject  matter  has  no  direct 
^'^^^g  on  education,  or  whose  titles  are  obscure,  also  translations  from  foreign 

'  The  Journal  quoted  from  above  (vide  p.  77),  published  in  October,  1883,  bore 
a  ilightij  different  name  to  the  present  one,  being  called  the  Dai-Nihon-Kydiku' 
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(<  The  TeaohiDg  of  Science  in  Elementary  Schools.'*  By  Takftmine 
Hideo. 

**  The  Imparting  of  General  Instruction.*'     By  Eubota  Tnzam. 

''  The  Instruction  of  the  Deformed,  so  as  to  make  up  for  Organic 
deficiencies."     By  Teshima  Sei-ichi.     (Continued  ni  No.  6.) 

**  Modes  of  Teaching  Chemistry."     By  Sakurai  Joji. 

'*  Modes  of  Giving  Instruction  in  Literature."  By  Naka  Michiyo. 
(Continued  in  No.  7.) 

"  Things  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  teaching  Mathematics."  By 
Sakurai  Hdki.     (Continued  in  No.  8.) 

**  The  Essentials  of  Education."    By  Euki  Takakazu. 

«  The  Methods  of  Classifying  Living  Beings."  By  Mitsukuri  Ka- 
kichi.     (Continued  in  No.  10.) 

10.  4^9  9  *«^s>i'«s?6-e«i5in&mx«s^b  ««»«. 

*'  An  Estimate  of  the  Number  of  Children  that  die  in  different 
countries  before  they  are  old  enough  to  go  to  school,  together 
with  a  discussion  of  the  cause  of  the  above  and  of  the  number 
of  persons  who  are  available  for  education  in  various  countries." 
ByTerata  Yukichi.     (Continued  in  No.  11.) 

11.    *«*««t'ft-9-:^v/N*r^-<*9i^X'3[I* 

« Why  the  Founding  of  the  Japanese  Education  Society  was  an 

Absolute  Necessity."     By  Toyama  Masakazu. 

"  The  Importance  of  including  general  instruction  in  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  and  the  Useful  Arts  among  the  Subjects  to  be 
taught  in  our  Elementary  schools."  By  Tsuchiya  Masatomo. 
(Continued  in  No.  18.) 
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*'  Some  remarks  on  Science.*'     By  Kikuclii  Dniroku. 

"  The  Difficalties  of  Devibiiig  Measures  for  iLo  Improvement  of  tbe 
Elementary  Schools  of  tbe  TOkyd  Fu/*     By  Kitera  Yasuatsa. 

13.    /MP4t*J>^  »» 

<*  The  Choice  of  Subjects  to  be  taught  in  Elementary  Schools.'*  By 

Yamada  Yukimoto. 

13.    *«  >«4  >  >^  H«ft 

*'  The  Connection  of  Education  and  Health.''     By  Miyake  Shu. 

13.  ^«t£ 

"  Hereditary  Education.*'     By  Nishi  Shu. 

14.  /w>^-4-'>»^>'««-r>i'^»:« 

"  The  Life  of  Man  depends  on  the  Education  he  receives  in  Youth.*' 

By  Nakamura  Masanao. 

14.  »a««*»€i:S.>' -:^« 

'*  Methods  of  Improving  the  Mode  of  imparting  General  Instruction, 

so    as  to   make    it  capable    of  reaching  every    part   of  the 
Country."     By  Motoshima  Matsuzo.     (Continued  in  No.  15.) 

15.  ^hW^Vi^mfim^«tTmy^  ^P)Ty':&:r 

"  The  Impression  created  by  an  Examination  of  the  Lesson  Books  of 
Elementary  Schools."     By  Yoshimura  Toratar6 

16.  mmm^m^^^¥t^  ^  ^  :^\t 

**  Ad  Easy  Method  of  Imparting  Instruction  on  Ethics."     By  J.  B. 
Arrivet.    (Continued  in  No.  17.) 

16.  ©^  tC  €>  ly  ■)  v>  < 

''Education  by  Means  of  the  A'a?!^."     By  Katayama  Atsuyoshi. 

(Continued  in  No.  17). 

17.  eJ^^^ST'  >^  afi  5r  tfts^lff -ii  ^«a*A  b'^pfi^  J:  >^  MUft  ^^ 

**  The  Connection  between  the  Amusements  of  Children  and  their 
Health  and  Conduct."   By  —  Techow.    (Continued  in  No.  18.) 


"  An  Easy  way  of  makiDg  Elemeotary  Edacation  oniYersd,  of  •&• 
tractifig  the  attoDtion  of  officials  of  the  Edaeatkm  Department 
and  appealing  to  the  minds  of  men  in  general.*'  By  Takabaahi 
Hldeta. 

*'  The  Physical  Condition  of  the  Scholars  in  oar  Schools.'*  By  No- 
mura Taona. 

19.    /h»«-*r  J^J)[9*H  X  ii'  >f  «S9»:< 

The  Advantages  to  be  derived  from  an  Exclusive  nse  of  the  Abaena 
for  Arithmetical  Calculation  in  Elementary  Schools.*'  By  Aki- 
hara  Sutegord. 

*'  Agricultural  Education  in  Japan."    By  Goto  TatsuzO. 

90.    tftSftH- 

**  Statistics  on  the  State  of  Morals.'*    By  Nakagawa  Gen. 

'*  We  should  Desire  that  the  next  Generation  should  be  wiser  than 
this.*'     By  Eusakabe  Sannosuke. 

SI.  «ie«« 

«  Domestic  Education."    By  Koike  Tamijird. 

A  Lecture  Delivered  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Osaka.  By 
Mori  Arinori. 

"  The  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Including  Law  and  Political 
Economy  among  the  Subjects  taught  in  Elementary  Schools." 
By  W.  G.  Appert. 

**  Points  to  be  Attended  to  in  the  use  of  Pictorial  Representations 
of  Natural  Objects."    By  Takashima  Heizabur6. 

M.    'h»««W  >  Aft  >  >^  W  ^ll»^9  «-*  >•'/^B4^  >^»« 
*'  The  Great  Importance  at  the  Present  Time  of  Cultivating  Friendly 

Relations  between  the  Teachers  of  Elementary  Schools  and  the 

Inhabitants.'*     By  Kotake  Keijir6. 
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*'  Tlia  Elementary  School  should  be  made  a  Happy  Meeting  Place 
for  Children.*'    By  Kotake  Eeyiid. 

**  A  View  on  the  Teaching  of  Arithmetic  by  Means  of  the  Abacas.** 
By  Karoda  Sadaharu. 

"  School  Hygiene."    By  Eidera  Yasuatsu. 

'*  On  the  Education  of  Children  who  are  too  young  to  send  to 
School.**    By  Kojima  Kametard. 

«5.    B»  »  >?  » Jft  ^'N  ;J^  IP  «  «  -  ft  9 

**The  Fate  of  the  State  Depends  on  the  Condition  of  Elementary 

Schools."    By  Yamaji  Ichiyu. 

*'  On  the  Japanese  Language.**     By  F.  Schroeder. 

*'  The  Connection  between  Conscription  and  Education.**    By  Mu- 
raoka  Soichiro. 

**  A  Feeling  that  Military  Drill  is  most  Important'*  (to  schools). 
By  Omnra  Chde. 


**  A  Desire  to  see  more  Educators  than  Theorizers  on  Education.** 
By  Abe  Hidemasa. 

"  The  Education  of  Women."     By  F.  W.  Eastlake. 

'*  On  Near-sightedness.**    By  Bai  Kinnojo. 

"  The  Method  of  Teaching  Arithmetic  and  Modes  of  Reforming  the 
same.**    By  Takano  Ryu. 
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'*  A  Method  of  Galtivatiug  a  Taste  for  Agricultare  in  young  Children 
by  giving  Lessons  iu  Practical  Agricnlture  during  school  hours 
iu  Schools  situated  in  Agricultural  Districts."  By  Takahashi 
Hideta. 

**  A  Means  of  Reforming  the  Caligraphy  of  our  Elementary  SehoolB. 
By  Noro  Kuniuosuke. 

'*  Urgent  Matters  iu  Education."     By  Abe  Hidemasa. 

30.    X»  J»:S 

"  The  Various  Changes  that  Japanese  Composition  has  undergone.*' 
By  Omori  Ichu. 

31.  »a:**EW*^i>^  @ «7 

"  The  Object  to  be  Aimed  at  by  Normal  Schools."  By  Furukawa 
Rydnosuke. 

"  The  Relation  of  Systems  of  Education  to  National  and  Individual 
Character.**     By  W.  Dening. 

**  Thoughts  on  Education  (in  general)  and  on  the  Modo  of  Dress  to 
be  Adopted  in  Schools.**     By  Watanabe  Hiromoto. 

32.    *W*>^  «*li»I  9  J>tTj|^*1i  v:f 

^*  How  can  an  Educator  maintain  his  reputation  ?"  By  Okubo 
Jitsu. 

83.   -ft  #  >^  €jc  a  ^  r^  r  y 

**  A  Feeling  that  Diet  should  be  Improved.**     By  Imamura  Yuriu. 

"  A  Preventative  of  Near-sightedness."     By  Tajiri  Inajird. 

86.    a^  ^  W««« 

•<  The  Teaching  by  Means  of  Development  prevailing  at  the  present 

Time.**     By  Ikoma  Yasuto. 

**  The  Importance  of  Fixing  on  one  Mode  of  Writing  Characters  in 
General  Use.'*    By  lio  Sdtaro. 
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*'  Edaeation  on  Praeiioal  Sabjects."    By  Teshima  Sei-idii.    (Con- 
tinued in  No.  87.) 
36.    lffS>?«« 

**  Tbe  Education  of  the  Blind  and  the  Dumb.**    By  Oknbo  Jitsn. 

"  The  Foundiug  of  Scholarships.**     By  Eaneko  Eentar6. 

'*  A  Means  of  Instructing  Children  who  are  not  old  enough  to  go  to 
School.**     By  Kotake  Keijird. 

*'  It  is  expected  of  Educators  that  they  should  distinguish  between 
things    to   be    Feared  and  things  not  to  be  Feared.**     By 
Mitsnkuri  Rinsh5. 
99.     B*jt:*$& 

'*  Japanese  Grammar.**     By  Abo  TomoichirO. 

'*  Ah  !  How  is  it  that  there  is  no  Spirit  of  Independence  ?*'  By 
Watanabe  Yoshishige. 

**  The  Advisability  of  not  abolishing  Japanese  Arithmetic,  together 
with  a  History  of  the  Science.**  By  Endd  Toshisada. 
(Continued  in  No.  41.) 

"  Teachers  should  be  Esteemed  more  than  any  treasure  the  Country 
possesses.*'    By  Asagi  Naokichi. 

'*  My  Yiews  on  Education.**     By  Mori  Yoshitsugu. 

"  The  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Supplying  Pupils  with 
Money.**    By  Maejima  Mitsu  and  Tauaka  lin. 
44.    /MP«««|& 

**  Examinations  in  Elementary  Schools.**     By  Osada  Eatsukichi. 

*'  A  Discussion  of  Mr.  Eaueko's  Yiews  on  the  Founding  of  Scholar- 
ships.**   By  Tanaka  lin. 
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The  Improvement  of  the  large  Abaeas  used  in  Sobook."  By 
Kawasaki  HizO. 

"  The  Decidiog  on  one  Mode  of  Writiug  to  be  Employed  in  every 
kind  of  Composition,  and  the  Preparation  of  a  Grammar  on  the 
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'*  Cleanliness.*'     By  Watanabe  Yoshishige. 

46.  eL^m\^^U^^-iz«.iJ  >  ^^f^  / 

**  What  is  the  Chief  thing  that  influences  the  Progress  oi  Society?*' 

By  Suwa  Setsu. 

46.  *a«i»^^«  5^^*^-^^  -  ♦» 

'*  The  Imparting  of  Instruction  on  General  Subjects '  should  be 
entrusted  to  Women."     By  Eaitani  Nawohei. 

47.  *^  Jifn 

"  Female  Education.**    By  Yatabe  ByOkichi. 

47.    )««  J  :8rvi 

«<  A  Method  of  Cultivating  Yirtue.'*     By  Tanaka  Tdsaku. 

*  The  reference  ii  to  teaching  in  elementary  schools. 
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*'  In  View  of  the  Manifest  Tokens  of  the  Progress  of  Education,  we 
most  look  to  the  Teachers  in  Normal  Schools  for  the 
Performance  of  Certain  Things.'*    By  Hayashi  Sei. 

««  The  Improvement  of  Romance- writing."    By  Seki  Naohiko. 
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'*  Thoughts  on  Examinations.**    By  Otsnka  Shigeyoshi. 
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*'  The  Bringing  up  of  Children.**    By  Osada  Eatsukichi. 
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"  The  Contest  with  Ignorance.**    By  A.  Baillod. 

•*  The  Employment  of  Women  as  Teachers  in  Elementary  Schools.'* 
By  Eimura  Eyd. 

52.  »Hnn^9Jfi  ^n^ 

"  The  Importance  of  the  Early  Years  of  Life.*'  By  Osada  Eatsu- 
kichi. 

5«.   ih9ikn^  ^^-^^  ^^^ 

««  A  Method  of  Rewarding  the  Teachers  of  Elementary  Schools." 

By  Matsuzawa  Tsuneshird. 

52.    .b»«ift  >^  AipJWfRy -£x  ^i^ 

"  The  Determining  of  a  fixed  time  for  the  Entrance  of  Pupils  into 
Elementary  Schools.**    By  Yamada  HeitarO. 

"  A  Short  Discussion  of  the  Education  imparted  in  Middle-class 
Schools.*'    By  Nobuhara  EenzO. 

62.    /J^»««ll  >^&ft  ^■^*-t2>'  -« 

••  One  Method  of  Improving  the  Class  of  Teaching  Obtained  in  Ele- 
mentary Schools."    By  Eonishi  FnchizO. 
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"  A  View  on  Japanese  Caligraphy.*'    By  Sakamoio  Bjft. 

'*  On  Practical  Education."     By  Imaznni  Gen-icbirG. 

64.    g  sfi:  ■  ^^  f*r  ■  -^  ^  -Y 

"  What  is  the  Position  of  Japan  ?*'  (as  compared  with  other  oonntriee 
in  the  matter  of  education.)    By  Irokawa  Eokoshi, 

**  The  Importance  of  Making  a  Knowledge  of  the  General  Oatline  ef 
the  Coast  of  Japan  one  of  the  Subjects  Taught  in  Elementary 
Schools,  and  Ideas  as  to  the  Compilation  of  a  Class  Book  for 
the  Teaching  of  the  same."    By  Kimotsnki  Kaneyuki. 

64.    ;h»«»»5r  iPigx -<  ♦ -t 

<*  How  should  Elementary  Schools  be  Conducted  ?**    By  Eimora 

Ky6. 

64.  *^*?^aj|^-*^r«»^lH»«^«  J-  *  ^^  ♦  ^^  ^f- 

"  An  address  delivered  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  (1887) 
by  the  French  Minister.** 

"  The  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Giving  Women  in  Japan 
the  same  Status  as  they  possess  in  England  and  America." 
By  Hayashi  Gonsuke.     (Continued  in  No.  55). 

66.    WA  >»*  h  >^T-^>'H:«^Bx  j^JtA 

*' A  Comparison  Between  the  Afflictions  of  Blindness  and  Deafness." 
By  KOno  Otomaro. 

*<  On  the  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages  in  Elementary  Schools." 
By  Kataoka  Kunko." 

**  On  Education."    By  Hara  Hyakusuke. 

*'  Children  are  Mimicking  Animals."    By  Watanabe  Toshishige. 
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*'A    Method  of   Improving    Female  Education.*'      By  Shimizn 
NaoyosLi. 

**  Commercial  Education  in  Earope.'*     By  A.  Marischal. 

"  A  Definition  of  Education.**     By  Mori  Yoshitsugn. 
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'*  Things   to  be  borne  in  mind   in  Investigating  History."     By 
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numbers.) 
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Heitard 
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'*  Order  in  Class  Booms."     By  Matsumoto  RyutarG 

« 

58.    «]|9(WirSt 

'*  A  Method  of  Inciting  Teachers  to  Kligence."  By  Asagi  Naokichi. 
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"  Tbings  to  be  Observed  in  tbe  Employment  of  Teachers  in    Ele- 
mentary Schools.'*    By  Hiraga  YutarO. 

69.    R#-^>«'+»*R«±» 

**A  means  of  Training  Good  Teachers  for  Middle-class  Schools." 
By  E.  Hansknecht. 

**  Important    Points  in    tbe    Notification    of    the    Minister    of 
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**  An  Address  Delivered  on  tbe  Occasion  of  the  University  Graduation 

Ceremonies."     (1887).    By  Watanabe  Hiromoto. 
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«  Compalsory  Edacation.'*    By  Watanabe  Toshishige.     (Continaed 
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<*  The  Education  of  Belief."    By  Tigima  Kinzd.    (Continued  in 
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Sdtaro. 
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t 

"  The  Relation  of  Elementary  Schools  to  the  Population  at  large." 
By  Mine  KoresaborO. 
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*'  Hypochondria/*    By  Nob6  Ei. 

**  The  Importance  of  Teachers  Forming  themselves  into  Associae 
tioni."    By  Kusakabe  Sanuosake. 

*'  On  the  Great  Injury  done  to  the  Cause  of  Education  by  th. 
Mutaal  Animosities  of  those  whose  Lines  of  Study  are  Dif- 
ferent.*'    By  Okamoto  Shibnn. 
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'*  The  Future  of  Moral  Education."    By  Sngiura  Shigetake. 

68.  H  *««  J  41^ '>  B*lf  v'  Ififat^'M-  r  9 

"  The  Progress  of  Education  in  Japan  Depends  on  the  Development 

of  the  Japanese  Language."    By  C.  S.  Eby. 

69.  *  #  7  K  Jfc 

<  *  On  Oriental  History."     By  Nose  Ei. 

69.  «»  >^  » ;|i7|&  5^/MP*R  ^ftfctt^it*  ^^^^  ^ra^^T' 

"  On  the  Reputation  Attached  to  Various  Occupations,  and  its  Bear- 
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Osada  Eatsukichi. 
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"  On  Erroneous  Traditions  Bearing  on  the  Introduction  of  Chinese 

Characters  into  Japan."    By  Abe  EdzO. 
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**  Mr.   Eato's  ideas  on  Ethical   Training."      By  Eikuchi  Enma- 

tarO. 
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School  Teachers  ?**    By  Ikoma  Yasato. 
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*'  The  Development  of  the  XJnderstakdhio.  '* 
Bt  Takei  Tamotsu. 
A  Risniii. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  in  onr  own  words  a  r^sum^  of  a  leoiore 
delivered  to  the  Sayetama  Branch  of  the  Japanese  Education  Society  by 
Mr.  Takei  Tamotsu  on  '*  The  Development  of  the  Understanding.'*' 

In  order  to  show  the  importance  of  the  sabject  discussed  by  the  lechirer' 
and  the  felicity  of  his  method  of  treating  it,  a  few  introductory  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  education  in  general  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

However  good  the  machinery  made  use  of,  the  thing  produced 
depends  very  much  upon  the  nature  of  the  material  on  which  tb^ 
machine  works.  This  is  essentially  so  when  the  human  mind  becomes 
the  subject  operated  upon,  and  the  educational  system  of  a  country  the 
instrument  employed  to  mould  it  into  what  is  considered  a  proper  shape. 
The  Japanese  are  adopting  to  a  very  large  ezent  the  educational 
methods  of  the  West,  but  the  problem  that  they  have  to  solve  for  them- 
selves, or  some  one  has  to  solve  for  them,  is  the  extent  to  which  our 
Western  methods  suit  the  present  condition  of  the  Japanese  mind.  The 
question  whether  the  immediate  transition  from  the  system  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  the  European  one,  is  not  too  great  a  leap, 
and,  if  so,  what  means  can  be  devised  for  connecting  the  old  with  the 
new,  what  bridge  can  be  constructed  to  serve  as  a  highway  for  the 
native  mind  to  cross  the  gulf  that  lies  between  its  old  familiar  world  and 
that  new  nnexplored  region  which  it  hopes  to  reach,  is  at  once  one  of 
the  most  urgent  and  most  perplexing  questions  of  the  day.  A  minute 
study  of  the  educational  systems  of  the  various  civilised  countries  of  the 
world,  tends  to  show  that  they  have  all  been  growths  rather  than 
creations.  In  so  far  as  they  have  succeeded  in  reaching  that  final 
goal  of  education  the  teaching  of  men  how  to  think  for  themselves, 
they  have  been  based  on  a  most  searching  analysis  of  the 
peculiar  mental  characteristics  of  the  people  among  whom  they  have 
been  employed,  and  have  been  the  fruits  of  the  most  labourious  investi- 
gation of  the  psychological  defects  and  imperfections  that  previous  ages 
of  bad  training  produced.  There  is  perhaps  no  mechanical  apparatus 
whiehi  to  be  successful,  needs  to  be  so  flexible  as  that  of  education.     Its 

^  The  lecture  will  be  found  id  Nos.  8  and  4  of  the  Soeiely's  Jouznal. 
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sateesB,  like  the  success  of  so  mauy  other  things,  depends  on  perfect 

aduptibility.     And  because   this  is  so,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 

that,  previous  to  the  adoption  of  any  one  system  in  a  country,  there 

sltould  be  a  thorough  understanding  as  to  what  are  the  strong  and  what 

the  weak  points  in  the  mind  that  has  to  be  educated  ;  and  how  far  the 

Bjatem  which  it  is  proposed  to  introduce  is  calculated  to  prove  the  one 

most  suited  to  the  existent  mental  condition  of  its  people. 

Whether  from  not  recognizing  the  truth  and  importance  of  this,  or 

from  a  feeling  of  reluctance  to  expose  to  the  gaze  of  unsympathetic 

foreign  eyes  the  weaknesses  and  deficiencies  of  the  Japanese  mind,  or 

from  some  other  cause,  those  natives  who  have  published  treatises  on 

edaeational  topics  have,  almost  invariably,  carefully  avoided  the  subject 

of  national  mental  peculiarities  and  characteristics.     There  are  happily 

some  few  exceptions  to    the  rule,  the  lecture  of  which  we  propose 

giviDg  a  short  r^sum^  being  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Takei's  lecture  is  well  written,  and  extremely  frank  and  out- 
tpoken  on  a  subject  which  to  a  native  must  always  be  a  delicate  and 
somewhat  painful  one,  for  no  nation  cares  to  confess  that  it  is  mentally 
deficient  iu  some  important  particulars.  The  lecturer  is  evidently  a  man 
who  has  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  subject  which  he  undertakes 
to  treat.  The  chief  value  of  his  essay  lies  in  its  almost  exclusive  reference 
to  the  mind  of  a  Japanese  as  distinguished  from  that  of  a 
foreigner.  Mr.  Takei  specifies  the  particulars  in  which  he  con- 
eeives  the  native  mind  to  be  richly  endowed,  and  those  respects 
in  which  it  seems  to  him  to  be  very  deficient.  He  states  at  the 
outset  that  his  object  in  giving  an  analytic  account  of  the  condition  of 
the  native  mind  is  a  practical  one,  and  that  he  has  therefore  only  pur- 
soed  the  subject  as  far  as  its  practical  bearings  render  it  necessary. 
Conseqaently  he  has  not  attempted  anything  like  an  e^i^haustive  treat- 
ment of  the  psychological  phenomena  witnessed  in  this  country.  He 
^ds  that,  though  in  his  lecture  there  will  not  be  wanting  matter  that 
^U  prove  gratifying  to  the  Japanese  as  a  nation,  yet,  in  the  main,  he 
kas  rather  aimed  at  bringing  into  prominence  things  the  existence  of 
which  most  cause  regret,  and  that  his  chief  object  in  drawing  attention 
to  these  things  is  the  bringing  about  of  their  reform. 

After  the  introduction,  Mr.  Takei  commences  with  the  remark  that 

T«l. 
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Japanese  learning  has  always  been  borrowed,  and  is  not  a  product  of  the 
nation,  and  argues  that  learning  beiug  a  product  of  the  iutellect,  it  is  In 
the  condition  of  the  latter  that  we  must  expect  to  find  the  source  of  that 
want  of  independence  that  characterises  all  Japanese  learning.  The 
deficiency  of  originating  power  complained  of  is  certainly  owing  to  some 
defect  in  the  adopted  method  of  developing  the  intellect.  He  goes  on 
to  ask  in  what  the  development  of  the  intellect  consists.  There  mte 
some,  he  remarks,  who  maintain  that  it  consists  chiefly  of  Experienee. 
They  say  that  if  a  number  of  things  be  seen  and  heard,  man*s  intel- 
ligence will  develop  of  itself.  Others  maintain  that  it  depends  on  the 
cultivation  of  Memory :  that  if  a  man  has  a  memory  in  which  to  store 
up  all  the  information  which  his  field  of  observation  yields  to  him,  this 
will  insure  to  him  a  mind  that  is  both  active  and  intelligent.  There  are 
others  again  who  hold  that  intelligence  depends  upon  the  cultivation  of 
the  Reflective  faculty  ;  that  after  things  have  been  seen  and  heard,  and 
even  remembered,  if  they  be  not  pondered  over  and  the  natural  laws 
that  underlie  them  investigated,  there  can  be  no  true  and  adequate 
development  of  the  understanding.  Here  the  lecturer  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  cooperation  of  the  three  processes  is  absolutely  essential ; 
and  that,  if  any  one  of  them  be  wanting,  the  effects  will  show  themselves 
in  an  imperfectly  developed  intellect — in  want  of  independence  of  thought 
and  inventive  power. 

The  substance  of  the  lecturer*s  subsequent  remarks  is  as  follows  : — 
'*  There  are  some  who  maintain  that  it  is  owing  to  the  extremely  limited 
nature  of  our  experience  that  we  Japanese  have  no  learuiug  of  our 
own.  Our  field  of  observation  has  been  too  confined  to  allow  of  our 
inventing  much.  But,  considering  that  for  centuries  we  have  had  the 
closest  intercourse  with  the  Chinese  and  Koreans,  this  explanation  does 
not  meet  the  case.  The  intercourse  between  ourselves  and  the  Chinese 
differs  but  little  from  that  held  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans, 
and  yet,  whilst  both  these  nations  excelled  in  inventive  power,  we  find 
ourselves  almost  totally  without  it.  So  it  is  clear  our  want  of  originality 
is  not  owing  to  want  of  experience. 

'*  Is  it  owing  to  lack  of  Memory  ?  Certainly  not.  We  find  ourselves 
endowed  with  this  faculty  in  no  ordinary  way,  so  that,  perhaps,  there 
are  few  nations  that  can  be  compared  with  us  in  this  respect. 
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''Is  it  then  want  of  Befleotive  power  ?  Though  loath  to  confess  it, 
WA  are  boaud  to  say  that  it  is.  Oar  possessing  no  independent  learning 
tf  A  uation  is  owing  to  this  deficiency.  If  this  be  so,  then  it  is  one  of 
tlie  primary  duties  of  all  who  are  engaged  in  education  to  devise  means 
for  tbe  developing  of  this  faculty.  And  this  is  not  so  difiicult  as  might 
at  first  be  supposed ;  for  if  as  experience  grows  the  habit  of  fixing 
tbe  mind  attentively  on  those  things  with  which  it  comes  into  contact 
be  aeqaired,  the  materials  for  thought  will  be  too  abundant  to  be  soon 
exhausted.  And  as  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  if  we  can  only 
obtain  its  primary  elements,  we  can  work  out  the  rest  for  our- 
selves ;  for,  with  the  reflective  power  duly  developed,  thoughts,  like  seeds 
in  the  fields,  ought  to  multiply  by  hnndreds  spontaneously. 

'*  And  BOW,  to  take  the  three  distinct  mental  faculties  mentioned 
ibove  in  order:  I. — We  have  Experience.  Experience  has  been 
divided  into  three  parts,  and  made  to  consist  of,  (1)  Sensation  ;  (2) 
Attention  ;  (3)  Conception.  Things  which  make  themselves  felt  in  the 
ndnd  by  means  of  the  senses,  produce  what  is  called  Sensation.  When 
t  Sensation  has  been  produced,  then  the  mind  affected  by  it  commences 
toezamiue  the  nature  of  the  Sensation.  This  is  called  Attention.  When 
Attention  is  insured,  then  the  mind  sets  to  work  to  examine  closely  into 
tbe  relation  borne  by  the  Sensation  to  the  outer  world  ;  and  when  the 
law  tbat  governs  it  is  perceived,  then  we  have  what  is  called  a  Concep- 
tion. Now  all  these  processes  are  essential  to  anything  like  vivid  and 
miaate  experience  ;  and  upon  experience  that  is  minute  and  vivid  does 
>U  true  knowledge  rest.  II. — Memory.  Memory  is  of  two  kinds,  viz., 
Yerbalaud  Rational :  that  is,  the  words  which  express  thoughts  may  be 
retaiued ;  or  the  thoughts  themselves,  irrespective  of  the  words  in  which 
they  are  expressed,  may  be  remembered.  In  the  acquirement  of  know- 
ledge oue  or  other,  or  both,  of  these  kinds  of  memory  is  employed, 
ni.— The  Reflective  power  consists  of  (1)  Imagination,  or  Speculation  ; 
uid  (2)  Investigation,  or  Inquiry.  Speculation  it  is  that  asks  the  how 
^  the  why  of  things  that  exist.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one 
being  called  Fancy  and  the  other  Rational  Imagination.  Fancy  depends 
on  feeling.  It  is  something  that  can  never  make  much  progress  or 
efiieet  much  good.  But  Rational  Imagination  is  the  forerunner  of  all 
iuveotion.    The  Inquiring  spirit  only  comes  into  existence  when  the 
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faculty  of  Rational  Imagiaatioa  is  fally  developed.  The  inquiriDg  spirit 
contnios  a  large  elemeut  of  doubt  in  it,  which  leads  those  who  possess  U 
to  questiou  the  correctness  of  conclusions  to  which  others  have  come. 
The  maturing  of  this  faculty  is  the  final  goal  of  all  development,  odcI, 
when  accomplished,  is  the  fruitful  source  of  all  kinds  of  knowledge. 

**  And  now,  taking  the  above  analysis  of  mental  states  and  processeB 
as  our  guide,  let  us  inquire  in  what  respects  the  Japanese  mind  is  well 
or  ill  furnished  with  those  elements  that  are  the  sine  qua  non  of  all  tme 
and  thorough  development.  In  the  first  place,  we  find  that  in  the 
Japanese  mind  there  no  is  lack  of  Sensation,  but  in  the  Attention  aud 
Conception  which  should  follow,  it  is  very  deficient.  Again,  although 
the  native  mind  is  endowed  with  no  ordinary  amount  of  Verbal  Memorizing 
power,  it  is  veiy  weak  in  what  is  called  Rational  Memory.  Although 
there  is  no  lack  of  Fancy,  Rational  Imagination  is  very  deficient ;  and  as 
for  the  Inquiring  spirit,  it  is  at  such  a  low  ebb  that  practically  it  is  non- 
existent. The  results  of  our  investigation  then  are  as  follows  :  Deficiencies 
5,  viz..  Attention,  Conception,  Rational  Memory,  Rational  Imagination 
and  Inquiry.  Non- deficiencies  8,  viz.,  Sensation,  Verbal  Memory  and 
Fancy.  For  the  obtaining  of  the  fruits  of  the  Understanding,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  eight  processes  sketched  above  should  be 
faithfully  followed.  But  it  seems  as  though  the  cultivation  of  the 
Japanese  mind  had  been  confined  to  the  development  of  Sensation, 
Verbal  Memory  and  Fancy.  If  we  divide  the  powers  which  contribute 
to  knowledge  up  into  ten  parts,  then  the  proportion  in  which  they  ought 
to  bo  present  would  be  as  follows : — Experience,  2^^ ;  Memory,  2^ ; 
Reflection  5.  By  this  we  see  that  the  parts  which  are  most  deficient  in 
the  Japanese  mind  are  those  which  can  least  be  dispensed  with." 

Here  the  lecturer  goes  on  to  attempt  to  show  how  the  existing  state 
of  things  has  come  about,  discussing  their  geographical  as  well  as  their 
historical  antecedents.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  views  of  Mr. 
Takei  may  be  objected  to  by  some  as  somewhat  extreme,  and  that 
since  the  lecture  was  delivered  changes  have  occurred  which  demand 
some '  modifications  in  the  above  statements  to  make  them  strictly 
accurate ;  yet  those  foreigners  who  have  come  into  close  contact  with 
the  Japanese  mind  and  those  natives  who  have  given  the  subject  careful 
and  impartial  consideration,  must  admit  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
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traih  ID  many  of  Mr.  Takei's  remarks,  and  that  psychologists  would  do 
well  to  pursue  the  inquiry  further,  making  the  analysis  as  exhaustive 
as  possible.  The  power  of  the  verbal  memory  of  native  students  in  this 
eoantry  is  quite  astonishing,  but  if  auy  other  language  is  asked  for  than 
that  in  which  the  author  they  are  studying  has  expressed  himself,  they 
freqaenily  become  embarrassed  and  speechless.  All  this  is,  of  course, 
the  effect  of  the  Chinese  educational  system  that  has  been  followed  for 
5io  many  centuries.  In  it  the  mind  has  been  concentrated  on  words  or 
ideographs  instead  of  on  ideas,  and  depth  of  thought  has  been  sacrificed 
to  a  skilful  aiTangement  of  phrases. 

The  primary   work  of  education,  then,   for  a  long  time  to  come, 

most    be     the    developing    of    the    originating,     speculating     power 

of  the  nation.     Not  until  the  native  mind  is  freed  from  the  deaden - 

iug  mechanism    with    which  it    has  been    oppressed    and  bound    as 

with    adamantine    chains,    will    it  cease    to   be    the    slave   of    words, 

forms,  and  fixed  inflexible  processes,  and  move  about  at  ease  in  the  sea 

of  thought,  visiting  what  region  it  pleases,  and  collecting  from  each  place 

visited  such  materials  as  it  has   to  yield,    and  using    its  accumulated 

treasures  to  strengthen  and  adorn  structures  whose  designs  and  execution 

are  alike  creations  of  its   own   genius,   and   no   longer   as   heretofore 

facsimiles    or   slightly   modified  reproductions  of  models  invented   by 

others. 


&CLnZLA  . 


(Ill) 


SPECIMENS  OF  AINU  FOLK-LORE. 


By  the  Bsv.  Jno.  Batchelob. 


[Read  Uth  March,  1888.] 


The  following  Bpecimens  of  Aina  folk-lore  fonn  a  small  portion  of 
natter  which  the  writer  has  himself  collected,  from  time  to  time,  daring 
a  period  of  neai'ly  six  years.  They  are  merely  specimens.  Many  other 
examples  might  he  given.  Bat  it  is  presumed  that  the  following  half- 
dozen  samples  will  he  fally  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which 
this  crude  race  of  men,  in  the  absence  of  hooks,  keep  their  legends, 
fiibles,  and  traditions  alive. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  all  such  legends  are  interesting  to  general 
readers,  for  some  of  them  may  he  said  to  he  quite  ridiculous  and  non- 
aeuflical.  Nevertbeless,  they  are  all  curious  in  their  way^  and  are 
certainly  well  worth  studying  from  a  linguistical,  philosophical  and 
anthropological  standpoint ;  hence  it  is  hoped  that  the  following 
specimens  of  Ainu  folk-lore  will  not  come  amiss  to  the  ethnologist. 

Some  of  the  Ainu  legends  and  traditions  are  recited  in  prose,  and 
others  in  a  kind  of  verse.  Those  given  in  verse  are  recited  iu  a  sort  of 
aing-soug  monotone,  whilst  those  in  prose  are  chanted  more  in  the 
oaianil  tone  of  voice. 

Each  legend  has  its  own  particular  name,  as  a  reference  to  those 
here  given  will  show.  In  the  case  of  those  in  verse,  the  name  appears 
to  indieate  either  the  metre  or  tone  of  voice,  whilst  in  those  given  in 
prose  the  name  seems  to  point  rather  to  the  subject  than  to  the  tune  or 
metre.  For  an  example  of  prose  see  the  last  specimen  given,  and  for 
verve  see  any  of  the  preceding  ones. 
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The  legends  or  tradiiioDs  given  below  will  be  found  in  parallal 
columns,  Ainu  on  one  side  and  an  English  translation  on  the  other. 
The  divisions  into  verses  or  sections  are  the  writer*s  own,  made  for 
his  own  convenience  in  the  matter  of  translation  and  for  easy  reference ; 
and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  found  useful  to  any  persons  who  may 
hereafter  either  desire  to  translate  the  Ainu  for  themselves,  or  to 
compare  the  one  language  with  the  other. 

The  translation  is  as  literal  as  possible,  but  the  writer  cannot  hopa^ 
in  every  case,  to  have  hit  upon  the  exact  corresponding  English  word 
or  phrase.  To  any  one  who  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  translate  the 
legends  and  fables  of  one  nation  into  the  language  of  another,  my 
misgivings  on  this  point  will  be  easily  understood,  duly  appreciated  and 
it  is  hoped,  generously  pardoned. 

In  order  that  the  theme  should  not  be  interrupted,  it  will  be  found 
that  most  of  the  notes  and  explanations  have  been  reserved  till  the  end 
of  each  legend. 

I  will  now  proceed  with  the  specimens : — 

I.— AN  AINU  LEGEND  OF  A  FAMINE. 

Inusa-Ikusa."-' 

1.  Inusa-Inusa  Ramma  kane  1.  There  was  a  woman  who  wis 

puyara  otta  ever  sitting  by  the    window 

kemeki  patek  and  doing  some  kind  of  needle- 

nepki  ne  aki  work  or  other  ; 


«« 

(C 


an  an  awa ; 

2.  Inusa-Inusa  puyara'  otta  2.  In  the  window'  of  the  house 

poro  tuki  there  was  a  large  cup  filled  to 

kike-ush  *  bashui  the    bnm    with    wine,    upon 

**            kanbashui  ka  which    floated     a    ceremotiial 

•(            momnatara.  moustache-lifter.' 

8.  Inusa-Inusa  Kike-ush  bashui  8.  The    ceremonial    moustache- 

**            tuki  kata  lifter  was  dancing '  about  upon 

**            tereke-tereke.'  the  top  of  the  wine  cup. 


*  Inuta-inuta  appears  to  be  the  name  of  the  tune  or  lone  of  voice  in  which 
the  legend  is  recited. 
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4.  Iniuw-Inasa  Shongo  pa  wa 
'*  pita  kane 

*<  shongo  gesb  wa 

"  atte  kane 

••  ene  hawashi : — 

6.  Inasa-Innsa  Ko-ingara  gnsu, 

pase  Kamui 
shi  no  Kamai 
'*  ene  turn  pakno 

esliiknaki  he  an  ? 


IS 


ft 


cc 


6.  Innsa-Inusa  Ainu  kotan 


t( 


cs 


cc 


«c 


cc 


II 


11 


II 


11 


kem-nsh  iki  wa 
Ainu  atara 
ep  ka  isam 
rai  wa  okere 
anak  ki  koroka 
patek    koro    kam- 

dachi 
patek  ekor  amam 
tonotb  akara 
ki  ruwe  ne  na. 


7.  Inosa-Inasa  Pase  Kamni 

erampokiwen 


11 


cc 


yak  atte  an 
chep  atte  an 
ki  wa  ne  yak  ne 
aatara  ibe 
gasa  ne  na. 

8.  Innsa-Itiiisa  Pase  Kamui 

irampokiwen  wa 
kore,  tambe  gusa 
ingar*  an  awa 
son  no  poka 
Ainu  kotan 
kem-nsh  an 


41 


cc 


11 


cc 


<C 


t€ 


tt 


C« 


•  « 


•  < 


4.  In  explaining  the  snbjeet  from 
the  beginning,  and  setting  it 
forth  from  the  end,  the  tale 
runs  thus: — 

5.  Now  look,  do  yon  think  that 
the  great  God,  do  you  think 
that  the  tme  God  was  blind  ? 


6.  In  Ainu  land  there  was  a  great 
famine,  and  the  Ainu  were 
dying  from  want  of  food  ;  yet 
with  what  little  rice-malt  and 
with  what  little  millet  they 
had  they  made  (a  cup  of)  wine« 


7.  Now,  the  great  God  had  mercy, 
and,  in  order  that  our  relatives 
might  eat,  produced  both  deer 
and  fish. 


8.  And  the  great  God  had  mercy 
upon  us,  therefore  He  looked 
upon  us  and,  in  truth,  saw 
that  in  Ainu-land  there  was  a 
famine  and  that  the  Ainu  had 
nothing  to  eat. 
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Innsa-InaBa  Aina  ntara 
**  ep  kft  isam 

*<  ki  rok  okai. 

9.  Inasa-Innsft  Tambe  gasn 
'*  nei  a  tuki 

**  iwan'  shinioko' 

'*  oro  aota. 

10.  Ifmsa-Ioasa  Iroka  ne  koro 

«  toQoto  hara 

"  chisel  apshoro 

*'  etashnatki. 

11.  Innsa-Inasa  Tambe  gasn  kamui 

*'  obitta  ashke  aak^ 

*'  kotan  koro  kamui 

*'  ne  wa  ne  yakka 

**  atak  ruwe  ne; 

12.  Inasa-Iuasa  Shisak  tonoto 

*'  aukomaktekka 

**  ki  ruwe  ne. 

18.  Inusa-Innsa  Petru-ush  mat^ 
**  chiwashekot  mat 

**  otntapkanru 

'*  ukakushpari. 

14.  Innsa-Inusa  Taada  orota 

*'  kamui  obitta 

'*  Bhancha  otta 

**  mina  kane ; 

15.  Innsa-Inusa  Kamui  shiwentep 

**  oshitkurukote 

*'  rapoketa 

tu  yuk  kishki ; 

aetaye-taye ; 
10.  InuM-Innsa  Iworo  Bhokuruka 
*<  akoewara-ewara 

"  ne-i  koraohi ; 

apka  topa 


cc 


<l 


9.  Then  was  that  cup  of  wine 
emptied  into  An*  lacquer- ware ^ 
vessels. 

10.  In  a  very  little  while  the  scent 
of  the  wine  filled  the  whole 
house. 

11.  Therefore  were  all  the  gods 
led '  in,  and  the  gods  of  places 
were  brought  from  every* 
where ; 

12.  And  they  were  all  well  pleased 
with  that  delicious  wine. 

18.  Then  the  goddesses^  of  the 
rivers  and  the  goddesses  of  the 
mouths  of  rivers  danced  back 
and  forth  in  the  house. 

14.  Upon  this  all  the  gods  laughed 
with  smiles  upon  their  faces ; 


15.  And  whilst  they  looked  at  the 
goddesses,  they  saw  them  pluck 
out  two  hairs  from  a  deer ; 


i« 


16.  And,  as  it  were,  blow  them 
over  the  tops  of  the  mountains  ; 
then  appeared  two  herds  of 
deer  skipping  upon  the  moun- 


\ 
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Innsa-Innsa  shinna  kane 
**  momambe  topa 

shimia  kane 
iworo  shokata 
aroterekere. 
17.   InoBa-lDasa  Ta  chep  ramram 
"  ariBbpa-rishpa 

*'  pet  iworo  shoka 

akoewara-ewara 
ne-i  koracbi 
pokaa  chep  rap 
sbama  sbiru 
kanua  cbep  rnp 
shem  koracbi. 


tain  tops,  one  of  bucks  and  tbe 
otber  of  does. 


«( 


It 


tc 


•< 


•  c 


<( 


«( 


cc 


it 


18.  Innaa-Innsa  Cbep  ne  manap 

pet  iworo  sboka 
enmasbtekka. 

19.  Innsa-lDUsa  Tap  orowa  do 

Aina  ntara 
cbep  koiki  gasa 
pet  iworo  kata 
cbip  terekere. 

20.  Inoia-IiiiiBa  Cbepnu  ko-okai 

iworo  sbokata 
okkaibo  ntara 
ynknu  ko-kai. 

21.  Tambe  gosa  Ainn  mosbiri 
pirika  ruwe  ne.    Tambe  gusn 
Bhrnshm  sbiri  pak  no  tan 
eramanre  an  mwe  ne.     Tambe 
guBU  nei  aramanre  nraokata 
an  mwe  ne  na. 


«« 


(C 


cc 


«( 


sc 


«< 


Ci 


cs 


cc 


17.  Tben  they  plucked  oat  two 
scales  from  a  fish,  and,  as  it 
were,  blew  them  over  tbe 
tbe  rivers,  and  the  beds  of  tbe 
rivers  were  so  crowded  with 
fish  that  they  scraped  upon 
tbe  stones,  and  tbe  tops  of  the 
rivers  were  so  fall  that  the  fish 
stood  oat  like  the  porches  of 
houses  and  were  dried  np  by 
tbe  sun. 

18.  So  tbe  things  called  fish  filled 
all  the  rivers  to  tbe  brim. 

19.  Then  the  Ainu  went  fishing 
and  caused  their  boats  to 
dance  upon  tbe  rivers. 


20.  The  young  men  now  found 
fish  and  venison  in  rich  abun- 
dance. 

21.  Hence  it  is  that  Ainu-land  is 
so  good.  Hence  it  is  that 
from  ancient  times  till  now 
there  has  been  bunting.  Hence 
it  is  that  there  are  inheritors 
to  this  bunting. 
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Note  on  Verse  2. 

^  This  puyara  or  window  is  always  placed  in  the  east  end  of  a  hot.  It  is  the 
sacred  window,  and  no  person  may  look  into  a  hut  throngh  it  witbont  inoorring 
the  penalty  of  great  displeasure  from  the  owner  thereof.  The  Ainu  often  worship 
towards  the  sun  rising  through  it,  and  always,  in  their  libations,  three  drops  of  wine 
are  thrown  towards  it.  Outside  of  this  window  there  are  always  clusters  of  whittled 
willow  sticks,  called  inao  or  nutat  to  be  seen. 

These  are  placed  there  as  offerings  to  the  gods,  as  a  sign  to  them  of  the  deyoot- 
ness  of  the  worshipper.  Besides  these  willow  offerings,  one  may  often  see  long 
poles  stuck  into  the  earth  having  the  nkulls  of  bears  or  deer  placed  upon  them  at 
a  sign  of  thankfulness  for  success  in  the  hunt.  This  window,  then,  being  so  sacred 
and,  in  a  sense,  the  peculiar  property  of  the  gods,  we  may  easily  understand  why 
a  large,  well-filled  cup  of  wine  was  placed  before  it.  It  was  an  offering,  and  was 
placed  there  to  solicit  the  favour  of  the  gods. 

I 

*  The  ceremonial  moustache-lifters  are  peculiarly  made,  and  are  used  for 
special  religious  purposes.  They  are  of  different  patterns.  Some  have  bears  and 
some  have  deer  carved  upon  them.  The  present  one,  however,  is  called  Kike-uMh 
boihuit  i.e.  a  moustache-lifter  with  shavings  left  upon  the  top  of  it.  It  is  especially 
nsed  at  worship  when  supplications  are  made  for  any  particular  benefits.  Those 
which  have  animals  carved  upon  them  are  generally  used  when  thanks  are  made 
to  the  gods,  whilst  a  common  moustache-lifter,  having  no  particular  carving  upon 
it,  is  used  on  general  occasions,  as  for  instance,  when  some  news  of  any  kind  is 
being  made  known,  or  when  a  friend  or  relative  makes  a  call. 

The  use  of  these  moustache-lifters  is  peculiar.  The  raUon  d^etre  seems  to  be : 
First,  to  keep  the  moustache  out  of  the  wine,  and  secondly,  to  offer  drops  of  drink 
to  the  gods  with.  Three  drops  must  be  given  to  the  fire  goddess,  three  thrown 
towards  the  east  window,  three  towards  the  north-east  comer  of  the  hot  where  the 
Aina  treasures  are  kept,  and  then  three  drops  must  be  offered  to  any  special  god  for 
whose  benefit  the  libations  are  offered  or  to  whom  the  Ainu  are  paying  worship. 
Wine  enters  very  largely  into  all  the  religious  worship  of  the  Ainu,  and  they  often 
make  religion  a  pretext  for  getting  intoxicated.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps 
this  legend  of  the  famine  is  kept  alive  only  in  order  to  show  how  good  a  thing  it  is 
to  make  wine  and  how  well-pleasiug  to  the  gods  it  is  to  offer  libations  to  them.  It 
was  the  smell  of  the  wine  which  drew  the  gods  together,  it  was  wine  which 
pleased  the  goddesses  and  made  them  dance,  it  was  wine  again  which  caused  the 
male  gods  to  smile ;  in  short,  it  was  all  owing  to  this  one  large  cup  of  wine  that 
food  was  brought  to  the  Ainu  and  that  there  are  any  of  them  alive  now.  It  was 
the  wine  which  even  caused  the  moustache-lifter  to  float  about  and  dance  upon 
the  top  of  the  cup !  What  a  sight  is  a  full  cup  of  wine  to  an  Ainu  I  How 
quickly  his  eyes  sparkle  and  dance  with  delight  when  he  sees  it !  The  very 
sound  of  the  word  take  or  tonoto  makes  him  smack  his  lips. 
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NoTB  ON  Vbbse  3. 

*The  word  Ureke-tereke^  which  I  have  here  translated  hy  *'  dancing  about/' 
remlly  means  to  "  jump,"  *'  skip/*  or  **  hop  about."  Here  two  ideas  are  Intro- 
doeed:— Firft  the  cup  was  so  full  of  wine  that  the  veryimoustaohe-lifter  could  float 
upon  it  without  touching  the  brim ;  $econdly  the  moustache-lifter  was  so  pleased 
thai  it  could  not  contain  itself,  but  must  needs  skip,  jump,  hop  or  dance  about 
with  ddight  I    So  good  and  powerful  was  the  wine. 

NoTB  ON  Verse  4. 

This  is  merely  an  Ainu  idiom  and  expresses  the  idea  that  this  particular 
sobjeet  shall  be  thoroughly  explained  and  set  forth. 

Note  on  Vebse  5. 

The  idea  contained  in  these  lines  seems  to  be  this :— Though  the  Ainu  were  in 
such  straits,  yet  it  was  not  without  the  knowledge  of  the  gods ;  and  it  was  not 
possible  that  they  should  neglect  this  large  cup  of  delicious  wine  which  was  placed 
in  the  window  for  their  special  delectation.  It  was  made  and  placed 
there  in  order  to  get  the  gods  together  that  they  might  talk  over  this  mighty 
famine,  to  put  them  into  a  good  temper  and  cause  them  to  help  the  Ainu  in  this 
their  sad  calamity.    No !  the  gods  were  not  blind. 

Note  on  Vebse  6. 

Though  food  was  so  very  scarce,  yet  what  little  rice  or  millet  the  Ainu 
had  they  gave  it  up  to  the  gods.  They  made  a  little  choice  wine  as  an  offering  and 
presented  it  to  them.  Hence  may  be  seen  the  devoutness  of  the  ancients.  The 
resnlt  was  as  is  stated  in  the  7th  verse ;  fish  and  venison  wei*c  caused  to  abound  I 
The  prayer  was  heard  and  answered. 

Note  on  Verse  U. 

^Six  appears  to  be  the  sacred  or  perfect  number  of  the  Ainu ;  hence,  a  little  of 
the  wine  was  put  into  each  of  the  six  lacquer-ware  vessels. 

*  These  lacquer-ware  vessels  are  of  Japanese  make  and  are  highly  prized  by  the 
Ainu.  In  fact,  they  look  upon  them  as  special  treasures,  and  the  importance  of  a 
man  is  measured  by  the  number  of  these  vessels  in  his  possession,  and  by  the 
nnmber  of  old  swords  he  has.  It  is  said  that,  in  ancient  times,  the  Japanese 
mien  used  to  sell  these  vessels  to  the  Ainu,  well  filled  with  fake^  at  course,  for  fish 
and  the  skins  of  animals.  Money  was  never  paid  for  these  things.  Hence,  at  a 
drinking  ceremony,  the  very  best  lacquer-ware  vessels  are  produced ;  the  wine  is 
poured  into  them  and  then  ladled  out  into  wine-cups  and  handed  round.  Strange 
to  say,  the  women  are  allowed  to  come  iu  and  sit  behind  their  husbands  and  drink, 
if  anything  10  handed  to  them,  though  they  must  never  take  part  in  the  prayers. 
The  women,  however,  get  very  little  wine  indeed !  Wine  was  made  for  gods  and  men, 
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not  for  women.  The  mistress  in  whose  house  the  libations  are  oflfered  is  allowed 
to  prodace  a  bottle— not  a  large  one,  to  be  snre,  bat  still  a  bottle—whioh  is  filled 
and  kept  for  her  private  use  t  The  lacky  woman  generally  hides  this  bottle,  leak 
her  loving  hosband  should  steal  it  and  relieve  her  of  the  contents  thereof ! 

NoTB  ON  Vbbse  11. 

'The  word  athke  auk,  which  I  have  here  translated  by  **  led  in"  really  maana 
**  to  be  led  in  by  the  hand."  The  Ainu  have  a  very  curious  custom  of  taking 
persons  by  the  hand  and  leading  them  into  the  house ;  it  is  a  sign  of  great  honour 
to  be  so  led.  It  is  considered  to  be  the  height  of  disrespect  to  enter  an  Aina  hat 
without  first  giving  warning  of  one*s  presence ;  but  as  there  are  no  doors  to  the 
huts,  a  caller  thus  being  unable  to  knock  before  entering,  he  must  wait  oataido 
and  cough  or  make  a  noise  with  his  throat  till  some  one  comes  out  and  either  aaki 
him  to  walk  in  or  takes  him  by  the  hand  and  leads  him  to  a  seat  by  the  fire.  Thns, 
oat  of  great  respect,  the  gods  were  led  into  the  hat  by  the  hand. 

Note  on  Vebse  18. 

7  Petru-tuh  mat  is  the  goddess  of  rivers  from  their  souroe  to  their  outlat,  and 
Chiwathekoi  mat  presides  over  their  mouths. 


U.— ANOTHER  LEGEND  OF  A  FAMINE. 

The  following  carious  lines  were  suug  to  me  by  ao  aged  Aiiia  to 
whom  I  had  just  been  explaining  the  dangers  and  evils  of  drinking  too 
much  wine,  and  to  whom  I  had  been  endeavouring  to  show  how  much 
better  it  is  to  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth  than  by  offering  Him 
wine  and  whittled  pieces  of  willow  wood.  The  old  man*s  object  in 
singing  this  tradition  to  me  was  to  enforce  upon  my  mind  the  fact  that, 
notwithstanding  all  I  had  said,  the  gods  were,  at  the  time  of  the  famine 
indicated  below,  pleased  with  these  offerings,  and  are  still  delighted 
when  the  devout  worshipper  indicates  his  sincerity  by  setting  these 
things  before  them. 

This  song,  tradition,  legend,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  is  quite 
typical  of  the  way  in  which  the  Ainu  convey  their  thoughts  on  religion 
and  other  serioas  matters  to  one  another ;  and  I  give  it  here  as  an 
example  thereof. 
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KiBITA  NA."^ 


Kimta  ua. 


«( 


i< 


Kimta  na. 


ii 


(i 


«c 


«( 


Kimta  ua. 


1.  Hepokitekka 
Hetdshtekka 

Atuje  tomo-taye. 
2.  Paian    aioe 

SlueiasLbe 

Mokoro  okai 

Aamkolomo 

Akoro  ^a  yan  au. 
8.  iDgar'  ike 

Aioo  koian 

Eem-Tieh  rok  okai. 
4.  ChinalLara  wa  gasu      Kimta  na. 

Sliishiri-muka 

Sanobnta 

Poro  etasbbe 

Chioyange. 

5.  Tambo  gusa 
AIdu  utare 
Ibe  ruwe  ne. 

6.  Tambe  gusa 
hkvi  orowa  uo 
Inao  ne  yakka 
Tonoto  ue  yakka 
Eyuyattasa  ruwe  ne. 

7.  Aeyai  kamni 
^ere  kaue 
An  an  ruwe  ne. 


<t 


ti 


«c 


<t 


ti 
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Kimta  na. 


(( 
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Kimta  ua. 


(( 


<< 


it 
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1.  There  was  something  npon  the 
seas  bowing  and  raising  its 
head. 

2.  And  when  they  came  to  see 
what  it  was,  they  fonnd  it  to  be 
a  monstroas  sea-lion  fast 
asleep,  which  they  seized  and 
brought  ashore. 

8.  Now,  when  we  look  at  the 
matter,  we  find  that  there  was 
a  famine  in  Ainu-land. 

4.  And  we  see  that  a  large  sea- 
lion  was  cast  upon  the  shores  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Saru  river. 


5.  Thus  the  Aiuu  were  able  to  eat 
(i.  e.  obtained  food). 

G.  For  this  reason  incio  and  wine 
were  offered  to  the  gods. 


Kimta  na. 


7.  So  the  gods  to  whom  these 
offering  were  made  ir^r^  pleased 
and  are  pleased. 

The  first  and  second  of  these  verses  are  a  kind  of  introductory 
ft^ment  of  the  theme.  The  remote  ancestors  of  the  Ainu  race  are 
represBDted  as  having  seen  some  large  and  cunous  object  floating  about 
upon  the  tops  of  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  rising  and  falling  with  them. 
The  men,  therefore,  launch  their  boats  and  go  to  see  what  the  object 

*  Kimta  na  is  the  name  of  the  tone  or  tone  of  voice  in  which  this  legend  ia 
weited. 
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may  be.  They  find  it  is  a  mighty  sea-lion  (shietashbe).  They  then 
seize  the  animal,  and,  by  some  means  or  other  (how  is  not  stated)  bring 
it  ashore. 

The  third  and  fourth  verses  make  known  the  fact  that  at  this 
particular  time  there  was  a  famine  in  Ainu-land,  and  that  the  Ainu  of 
to-day,  in  looking  back  upon  this  sad  calamity,  see  in  the  sleeping 
sea-lion  the  hand  of  the  gods  working  to  preserve  the  race  from 
starvation  and  certain  destiuction.  This  mighty  sea-monster  is  said  to 
have  been  cast  upon  the  shores  of  the  mouth  of  the  Sam  river.  Sam, 
it  should  be  remembered,  is  regarded  ^by  the  Ainu  of  the  south  of 
Yezo  as  the  chief  distiict  in  this  island  ;  and  the  Shishin-muka  is  the 
largest  river  in  Saru. 

Verses  six  and  seven  are  intended  to  show  that  libations  of  wine 
and  the  offering  of  Inao  (i.e.  whittled  pieces  of  willow  wood  having  the 
shavings  left  attached)  have  ahcays  been  a  well-pleasing  sacrifice  to  the 
gods,  and  therefore  are  so  now.  They  pleased  the  gods  at  that  time* 
and  that  they  please  them  now  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  food  is  still 
extended  to  the  Ainu  race.  Hence  one  great  reason  why  such  ancient 
religious  customs  should  not  be  abolished.  Hence  too,  according  to 
Ainu  reasoning,  this  race  of  men  have  no  cause  to  change  one  form  of 
religion  and  its  accompanying  ceremonies  and  rites  for  another.  Thus 
we  see'  that  the  Ainu,  though  without  knowledge,  ai'e  by  no  means 
without  reason,  nor  are  they  so  stupid  and  easily  led  as  some  people 
may  have  us  suppose. 


UI.— AN  AINU  LEGEND  OF  THE  LARGE  TROUT. 

PlU-HAM-PIU.* 

1.  Piu-ham-piu  Shishiri-muka  1.  At  the  source  of  the  Sara  riy«r 

'*  pet  etokota  there  is  a  large  lake. 

'*  poro  to  an  mwe  ne. 

2.  Piu-ham-pia  Nei  a  orota  2.  In  this  lake  there  was  a  mouater 

*pAtt-/iam<pit»  is  the  name  of  the  tone  or  tone  of  voice  in  which  this  legend  is 
recited. 
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Pia-bam-pia  poro  tokasbish 
"  to  pa  ne-i 

"  amokrap  shnye 

**  to  kes  ta 

'*  aikoehi  shaye 

"  koran  rnwe  ne. 

8.  Pia-ham-pia  Kamai  kowekari ;      8. 
*■  akoiki  gasn 

*'  uwekarapa  niwe  ne ; 

"  koroka  araige 

'*  eaikap  rnwe  ne ; 

"  anakara 

"  koran  an, 

**  ramma  kane 

"  ki  rnwe  ne. 

4.  Pia*kam-pia  Ikorampoktnyo  4. 

'*  an  wa  ne  yak  ne 

*'  Aina  mosbiri 

« 


iroat  wbiob  was  bo  big  ibat  it 
need  to  flap  its  (pectoral)  fins 
at  one  end  and  wave  its  tall  at 
tbe  otbcr. 


•( 


<i 


ti 
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«« 


Tben  tbe  bononrable  ancestors 
met  and  went  to  kill  tbis  fish, 
but  fonnd  tbemselves  nnable  to 
accomplisb  tbeir  end,  tbongb 
tbey  attempted  to  do  so  for 
many  days. 


aeyam  gnsa 
kaudo  orowa  no 
ikaobas  an. 
6.  Pia-bam-pia  Ran  an  ine  5. 

poro  toknsbisb 
am-kokisbima. 

6.  Pia-bam-piu  Poro  toknsbisb  G. 

**  arikiki  koro 

**  aerawekatta. 

7.  Pia-bam-piu  Arikiki  an  koro  7. 

poro  toknsbisb 
kambekara  ka 
aepnsn  kara  aine 
ayange. 

8.  Pia-bam-pia  Kamui  obitta  8. 

emasb  etaye 
tata-tata 
a-oanraige. 


Beeanse,  tben,  tbey  very  mncb 
desired  to  kill  tbe  fisb,  tbe  gods, 
wbo  bad  a  special  regard  for 
tbe  welfare  of  Ainn-land,  sent 
belp  firom  beaven. 

And,  tbe  gods  descending,  tbey 

seized  tbe  great  trout  witb  tbeir 

bands  (claws). 

Upon  tbis  it  plunged  migbtily 

and  went  to  tbe  bottom  of  tbe 

lake  witb  great  force. 

Tben  tbe  gods    put  fortb  all 

tbeir  power,  and,  drawing  tbe 

great  trout  to  tbe  sui-face  of  tbe 

water,  brougbt  it  asbore. 

Upon  tbis  all  tbe  bonourable 
ancestors  drew  tbeir  swords 
and  cbopped  tbe  fisb  till  tbey 
quite  killed  it. 
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It  18  sftid  that  this  mighty  trout  was  in  the  habit,  not  only  of 
swallowing  any  animals,  snch  as  deer  and  bears,  that  might  come  to  the 
shores  of  the  lake  to  drink,  but  would  sometimes  swallow  up  men, 
women  and  children.  Nay,  not  only  so,  but  even  whole  boats  full  of 
people  1  Yes,  boats  and  all !  Hence  it  was  that  the  ancients  were  so 
anxious  to  slay  this  monster. 

The  Ainu  appear  to  have  a  special  dread  of  large  lakes,  beeanse 
they  say  that  every  now  and  again  one  of  these  monster  fish  suddenly 
puts  in  an  appearance,  and  commences  its  destructive  work  of  swallow- 
ing animals  and  human  beings.  Only  a  few  hundred  years  ago,  say 
they,  one  of  these  awful  fish  was  found  dead  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Shikot^  to  (Cbitose  lake).  This  monster  bad  swallowed  a  large  deer, 
horns  and  all,  but  the  horns  caused  a  severe  attack  of  indigestion  to 
come  on,  which  the  fish  could  not  get  over ;  nay,  the  horns  were  so  long 
that  they  protruded  from  its  stomach  and  caused  its  death. 

It  is  to  the  actions  of  one  of  these  monstrous  fish  that  all  earth- 
quakes, of  which  there  are  many  occurrences  in  Yezo,  are  to  be  traced. 
The  earth,  t.«.,  so  far  as  Ainu-land  is  concerned,  is  supposed  to  rest 
upon  the  back  of  one  of  these  creatures ;  and,  whenever  it  moves,  the 
world,  as  a  matter  of  course,  must  feel  the  efiects  and  move  also.  This 
earthquake-causing  fish  is  sometimes  called  Tokushish^  i.e.,**  iroui** ; 
and  sometimes  Moshin  ikketce  chep,  i.e.  **  the  backbone  fish  of  the 
world." 

^  2  propoi  the  Shikot  or  Chitoie  lake,  it  may  perhaps  be  worth  recording  that 
the  Ainu  aay  the  sea  used  to  come  up  to  its  very  borders,  so  that  large  junks  from 
Japan  formerly  anchored  there ;  and  that  the  present  lake  is  neither  half  so  large  nor 
deep  as  it  used  to  be.  Volcanic  eruptions  have,  according  to  Ainu  traditions,  been 
the  powers  at  work  here.  Shikot  is  really  the  old  name  of  the  river  which  flows 
into  this  lake,  and  from  which  the  lake  formerly  took  its  name. 
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iy.-AN  AINU  TRADITION  CONCERNING  OKIKDRUMI  AND 

SAMAI. 


1.  Okikorami^ 
Sam  a!  an  gara^ 
ntnra  ine 
Bepa  gnsn  ariki 

2.  Ra  etok  oroge 
Chi  aiwakte 
Okai  ash  awa 

8.  Ariki  ine 
Aishirikodike 

4.  Tap  orawa  no 
Atoi  pa  ne 
Atoi  gesh  ne 
Chip  ekira  ash 

5.  Tane  aine 
Samai  un  gum 
Kiroro  ekot 

6.  Okikarami 
Ashiri  iporo 
Ikosange 
Peore  hnmsei 
Yaikoponi 


TUSUNABANU.* 

Tnsunahaun.     1.  Okiknrnmi  and  Samai  came  to 

harpoon  the  sword-fish. 


«t 
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Tasnuahana. 
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Tasnnahann. 

Tasnnahann. 
•i 

<i 

Tnsunahana. 
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Tasnnahann. 
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2.  And  we  waited  for  them  at  the 
fishing  place. 

8.  When  they  came  they  efiect- 
nally  harpooned  a  large  fish. 

4.  From  this  point  the  fish  went 
from  one  end  of  the  sea  to  the 
other,  taking  the  hoat  with  it. 

5.  Now  Samai  collapsed  for  want 
of  strength. 

6.  Upon  this  Okikarami  pat  forth 
all  his  strength  and  wrought 
with  the  gmnt  of  a  yonng  man. 


^Tutunabanu  is  the  tone  or  tone  of  voice  in  which  this  legend  is  recited. 

^Okikurumi  is  the  Ainu  name  of  the  Japanese  hero  Ecir5hongnwan  Minamoto 
no  Toahitsnne,  who  was  driven  to  Tezo  by  his  yonngor  brother  in  the  12th  century 
of  our  era,  and  who  is  said  by  the  Ainu  to  have  taught  their  ancestors  the  arts  of 
hnnting  and  fishing. 

*8awuii  un  guru  stands  for  Benkei,  who  was  the  servant  and  retainer  of  Toshi- 
tnuie,  and  who  is  said  to  have  accompanied  him  to  Yezo.  Samai  un  guru  merely 
means  "  a  Japanese/'  Samai  being  short  for  Samoro,  which  is  the  Ainu  name  for 
Japan,"  e.g.  Samoro  kotan/*  J  Kptai  "  Samoroun  guru  or  Samai  un  guru  ^  "a  Japan- 
.^  Here  I  may  add,  the  name  of  the  famous  volcanic  mountain,  the  Fuji  Yama  of 
the  Japanese,  is  possibly  none  other  than  a  corruption  of  the  Ainu  name  Iluchi 
Kamui,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  goddess  of  fire. 
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TasniiAbana. 
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Tasanabann. 


7.  Tane  aine 
Okikarami 
Tek  tai  poki 
Tek  tui  kasbi 
Tu  kem  poppise 
Ebopnni 

8.  Tane  aine 
Okikarami 
Eoro  wen-bari 
Enangara  kasbi 
Epakitara 
Ene  iiak-bi 

9.  Tan  wen  sbirikap  Tasauabaua. 
E  iki  gasn 
E  kotasb  taye  na 

10.  Kite  anak  ne        Tasanabann. 
Kite  not  anak 
Kane  ne  gasa 
E  oshike  an 
Kane  kik  hnm 
Pone  keare  bam 
E  konrama-sbitue 

11.  Hai  iasb  anak      Tasanabann. 
Hai  ne  gasa  ** 
E  ka  wa  bai  sara  ** 
Hopani  " 

12.  Tasb  anak  ne  ,    Tasanabann. 
Nipesb  *  ne  gasa 
E  ka  wa  nipesb 
Tai  bopani 

18.  E  wen-ekot  yak    Tasanabann. 
Sbisbiri-maka^  '* 
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7.  Tben  ibere  arose  upon  tbe 
palms  and  back  of  his  hands 
two  blood-stained  blisters. 


8.  And  with  temper  depicted  npon 
his  conuteuanoe  Okiknromi 
said : — 


9.  Ob,  this  bad  sword-fish,  as  yon 
are  doing  this  I  will  cat  the 
bai'poon  line ; 
10.  And  because  apon  the  harpoon 
head  there  is  metal,  yon  shall 
greatly  saffer  from  the  noise  of 
striking  iron  and  grinding  bones 
in  yonr  stomach ; 


11.  Because  the  line  is  made  of 
hemp,  a  plain  of  hemp  shall 
grow  oat  of  thee ; 

12.  Because  the  rope  is  made  of 
Nipesh,  a  Nipesh  forest  shall 
grow  from  thy  back ; 

18.  And  when  yon  die  yoa  shall  be 
cast  into  the  month  of  the  Shi- 


*Nipeih  ifl  the  name  of  the  tree  with  the  bark  of  which  the  Airni  make  their 
fishing  ropee.    It  is  called  in  Japanese  SMna  no  )bf . 
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TasmiabaDa. 


(i 


t< 


<• 


ii 


«c 


(< 


Sftn  o  bain 

£  oyim  yak  ne 

Fftskura 

Usa  seta 

Ankotoisere 

£  ka  on  oeoma 

£  ka  on  okaima 

Nangon  Da 

14.    £ramau  Tasonabaun. 

Hawe  ash  koroka  *' 

Ainu  itak  uewa  " 

Ambe  yaioa  an  gosa 

Range  mina 

Aaweshuye 

Arapa  an  awa 

16.  Ampa  an  iek  koro  Tnsunabaun. 

A  oehike  nn 

Kioe  kik  bum 

Pone  kenre  bom 

Utasa  iasa 

Aekournma 

Shitue  kane 

Tanak  kaue 

16. 1  ka  wa  bai  sara  Tusunabauu. 


sbiri-maka'  river,  and  erows 
and  many  kinds  of  dogs  sball 
congregate  npon  tbee  and  defile 
thee. 


<• 


ii 


<t 


<( 


«< 


ii 


«< 


(( 


i( 


Ii 


i( 


14.  Now,  tbongb  the  sword-fish 
said  it  understood,  and  thought 
it  was  Ainn  that  was  spoken, 
yet  it  secretly  laughed  and 
went  its  way. 


Hetaka 
Nipesh  tai 
Hetaka 
Shiari^  tai 
Hetaka 
Dd  an  aloe 
Rai  an  aiue 
Koi-yange  an 


ii 


(( 


^t 


^^ 


<i 


it 


Ii 


•  « 


15.  Bat  before  it  bad  gone  any 
great  distance,  mighty  pains 
seized  it,  and  in  its  stomach 
was  heard  the  sonnd  of  strik- 
ing iron  and  of  grinding 
bones. 


16.  And  plains  of  hemp  and 
forests  of  Nipesli  and  Shiuri 
sprouting  forth  from  its  body, 
it  was  cast  ashore  in  a  dying 
condition. 


*  Shiihiri'tnuka  is  the  name  of  the  Sara  rifer. 

^Skhni.    This  is  the  name  of  the  wood  ont  of  which  harpoon  shafts  are  made. 
^  Japanese  of  Yeao  call  this  wood  NifdkL 
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17. 

Usa  seta 

Tasonabanu. 

Usa  paskaru 

<c 

I-okotoi  sere 

(« 

I  ka  an  oBoma 

(ft 

I  ka  uu  okaima 

f< 

18. 

Tane  awa 

Tasnnabana. 

Okikurnmi 

<( 

Sap  wa  aiiki 

(( 

Eue  itaki 

<( 

19. 

Tau  wen  8liiiikap 

Tasnnabana. 

E  renga  gusn 

f( 

£  kip  ne  gasa 

»ft 

Aepakashnu 

i( 

Sbiri  ne  ua 

<< 

20. 

Apokna  notkewe  Tasnoabana. 

Ashinni  ne  koro 

<( 

Akanna  notkewe 

«i 

Shuxna  korende 

(( 

Tn  rai  wen  rai 

<( 

Aki  rnwe  ne  na 

«( 

21. 

Tan  okai  shirikap 

Tasanabana. 

Ainu  itak 

4( 

Iteki  irara  yan 

(< 

17.  Tben  ibe  dogs  and  erowi 
congregated  npon  it  and 
defiled  it. 


18.  Upon  ibis  Okikarami  eame 
down  from  the  monntains  and 
said : — 

19.  Ob  !  yon  bad  sword-fisb,  it  is 
by  your  own  faalt  and  for 
your  own  doings  thai  yon  are 
thus  ponisbed. 

20.  Yoar  lower  jaw  shall  be  nsed 
in  the  oat-boase,  and  yoor 
npper  one  shall  be  sank  with 
a  stone,  and  yon  mast  die  a 
very  hard  and  painfal  death. 

21.  Do  not  treat  this  Aina  tale  of 
the  sword-fish  slightingly. 


The  object  of  this  tradition  appears  to  be  threefold. 

First  to  preserve  and  hand  down  to  posterity  the  fact  that  Yoshi- 
tsane  and  Benkei  once  resided  among  the  Aiua  i*ace  and  taught  the 
people  bow  to  catch  the  larger  kinds  of  fish.  That  these  two  persons 
really  came  to  Yezo  (and  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  as  to  their  having 
gone  to  Saghalien  also)  and  dwelt  at  Sara  for  a  time,  •  seems  almost 
indisputable,  but  what  eventually  became  of  them  we  are  unable  to 
determine,  at  least  from  what  Ainu  traditions  have  hitherto  been  obtained. 
We  may  perhaps  learn  more  in  time. 

The  second  object  of  this  tradition  is  to  teach  people  not  to  despise 
a  new-comer  or  stranger,  bat  rather  to  see  what  he  can  do  and  what 
usefol  things  may  be  learned  from  him,  e.g.  the  tradition  says : — Ru 
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Hok  onfe  MaUcakte  okai  ash  awa,  "and  we  waited  for  ibem  at  the 
fiflliing  place."  The  Ainu  interpret  this  by  saying  that  the  ancients 
took  their  boats  and  went  to  the  point  where  the  fishing  was  to  com* 
meDee,  aud  waited  for  the  appearance  of  Yoshitsune  and  Benkei.  Their 
motive,  kowever,  was  to  see  beforehand  where  the  best  fish  might  be 
eaaght  and  to  return  more  successful  than  tlieir  Japanese  friends.  They 
did  not  80  much  desire  to  learn  from  them  as  to  parade  their  own  skill. 
Bat  it  tamed  out  that  the  Ainu  caught  no  fish,  whilst  Yoshitsune  secured 
tfae  very  king  of  the  sword-fish  1 

In  the  third  place  this  tradition  teaches  the  Ainu  not  to  forget  the 
exceeding  great  power  of  Yoshitsune.  Though  Benkei  dropped  down  in 
the  boat  through  sheer  ezhaustiou,  and  the  harpoon  line  had  to  be  cut, 
yet  Yoshitsune  turned  out  to  be  the  conqueror.  He  cursed  the  fish  with 
A  nighty  curse.  Forests  of  trees  aud  plains  of  hemp  wore  to  grow  from 
iti  body,  aud  its  interior  was  to  resound  again  with  the  noise  of  iron 
striking  together  and  of  grinding  bones.  It  was  to  die  a  hard  and  pain- 
fnl  death,  be  cast  into  the  mouth  of  the  Saru  river  and  be  horribly  defiled 
by  erows  and  dogs.  Such  was  the  curse,  and  so  indeed,  say  the 
Aina,  did  all  surely  come  to  pass.  The  tradition  finishes  up  with  a 
caution  not  to  treat  this  Ainu  tale  in  a  slighting  manner. 


v.— LEGEND  OF  OKIKURUMI  IN  LOVE. 

The  following  ridiculous  legend  of  the  hero  Okikurumi  in  love 
^ith  an  Ainu  maiden  was  told  me  some  four  years  ago  by  an  old  man 
^^0  has,  I  believe,  since  passed  away.  It  is  a  curious  production 
>^gether.  In  hearing  the  commencement  of  this  legend,  I  had 
expected  great  things,  but  in  the  end  found  that  it  finished  up  with 
nothing. 

The  purpose  for  which  this  legend  is  recited  seems  to  be  to  teach 

young  lovers  never  to  despair  even  if  they  cannot  obtain  the  objects  of 

thm  afiections,  and  never  to  look  too  much  after  the  softer  sex.    The 

great  Okikurumi  fell  deeply  in  love ;  he  became  very  ill,  exceedingly  iove- 
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sick  ;  he  lost  his  appetite  and  bodily  Btrengtb.  He  laid  down  in  bis  hat 
iu  solleu  despair  and  would  eat  neither  good  food  nor  bad  ;  he  was,  in 
short,  ready  to  die  of  love ;  and,  mark  you,  all  this  happened  through 
taking  just  one  glance  at  a  beautiful  woman.  **  Dear,  dear,*'  says  the 
legend,  '*  how  badly  he  felt  !*'     Therefore  let  the  young  beware. 

But  Okikarumi  gets  cured  of  his  dangerous  malady.  A  little  bird 
flies  to  the  cause  of  this  affliction — the  object  of  his  affections.  Word 
is  brought  to  her  of  his  deep-seated  love  and  critical  condition.  The 
pretty  little  bird  wags  its  tail  and  whispers  iu  the  lady's  ear  that,  if 
Okikurumi  dies,  the  soul  of  Ainu-laud  will  also  depart.  Therefore  Uie 
bird  begs  her  to  have  mercy  upon  poor  Okikurumi  for  the  sake  of  Ainu- 
land.  The  intercession  is  successful.  An  unreal,  unsubstantial  woman 
is  made  in  the  likeness  of  the  beauty  Okikurumi  was  smitten  with. 
She  is  brought  to  his  hut,  and  forthwith  proceeds  to  arrange  the  mats, 
furniture  and  ornaments.  Okikurumi  takes  a  sly  glance  at  her  through 
his  arm  hole  or  sleeve ;  he  is  encouraged  ;  he  gets  up,  rejoices,  eats  food* 
is  revived  and  feels  strong  again.  This  done,  the  lady  takes  her 
departure :  she  is  not.  What  then  does  Okikurumi  do  ?  Why,  he  sees 
that  he  has  been  deceived  in  the  woman ;  and,  as  *'  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done,  nothing  to  be  said,*'  he  got  well  again  like  a  sensible  man. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  give  the  legend. 

Ahetenbai."' 

1.  Ahetenrai  ahetenrai  Pase  Kamui      1.  The  goddess  felt  lonely   and 

**  mishmugusu         gazed    upon   the  inside   and 

*'  auntnruba  surveyed  the  outside  of  the 

*<  kamui  koshi-  house. 

kiru 
**  sounturuba 

'*  kamui  koshi- 

kiru. 

2.  Ahetenrai  ahetenrai  Soyemba  2.  She  went  out,  and  behold, 

*'  kamui  ingai*'- 

ike. 


*  Ahetenrai  is  the  tone  or  tone  of  voice  in  which  this  legend  is  recited. 
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8.  Ahetenni  aheienrai  Ainu  moshiri 


4C 


41 
CC 
<< 


<< 
IS 


moshiri  kura- 

kashi 
rakrak  paye 
an  ramasn 
auweshnye ; 
iiigar*ike 
kor'an  awa. 

4.  AheteDrai  ahetenrai  Hetopo- 

horo-ka 
**  aan  chisei  ta 

'*  ahap  an  aine 

akemekarape 
asan  asange. 

6.  Ahetenrai  ahetenrai  Ashiri-kinne 
<•  kemra  etok 

'*  Annkara, 

<<  kemra  oka 

'*  ashik-koiesn 

*'  an  an  awa ; 

6.  Ahetenrai  ahetenrai  Payara  shik- 

rap  kata 
"  ennmnoyaari 

aye  chikappo 
eshish-o  an 
eharikiso  an 
ishitara 

pange 
ishitara 

sLaye. 

7.  Ahetenrai  ahetenrai  Ta  itak  mawe 

ne 
re  itak  mawe 

ne 
iko-ariki 


«• 


•< 


•« 


<( 


<i 


«« 


•« 


8.  The  eloods  were  floating  and 
waving  ahoat  in  heaatifal 
terraces  apon  the  horizon  over 
Ainu-land.  Yes,  that  is  what 
she  saw. 


4.  So  she  retamed  into  the  house 
backwards,  and  took  down  her 
needle-work. 


5.  Again  she  looked  to  the  point 
of  her  needle,  and  fixed  her 
gaze  upon  the  eye  end  thereof; 


6.  Then  came  a  little  bird  called 
*'  water  wagtail, **  and  sat  upon 
the  window  shutter  and  wagged 
its  tail  up  and  down  and  waved 
it  from  right  to  left. 


7.  Then  two  chirps  and  three 
chirps  came  to  her  and  touched 
the  inside  surface  of  her  ears, 
and  what  she  heard  was  this: — 
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Ahetenrai  ahetenrai  apoi  kotoro 
<'  chiknnire 

*^  ene        okai- 

hi:— 
8.  Ahetenrai  ahetenrai  Pase  kamni 


« 

Ainu-kotan 

C( 

Aiun-moshiri 

C( 

epnugine  ka- 

mni 

<c 

Okiknrnmi 

<( 

ponnoesoine 

ti 

e  nnkara  awa 

i« 

eyaikatekara. 

9.  Ahetenrai  ahetenrai  Tamhe  gnen 

li 

tn  wen  chi- 

e-knnip 

(C 

tn  pirika  chi- 

e-knnip 

l( 

tnhar'ike 

<« 

not-echin 

it 

an  rnwe   ne 

na. 

10.  Ahetenrai  ahetenrai  Okiknrnmi 

i( 

rai    wa     ne 

yakne 

(« 

Ainn-moahiri 

(i 

ramachi  isam 

an  na. 

11.  Ahetenrai  ahetenrai  Okiknrnmi 

shiknn 

kuni 

u 

kara  wa 

tt 

innnnkashiki 

wa 

«( 

kore  yan, 

44 

enumnoye  ari 

8.  The  mighty  Okiknrnmi,  who 
is  the  governor  of  all  Aina- 
land,  went  ont  of  doors  for  a 
little  while,  and,  seeing  yoa» 
has  fallen  ill  of  love  on  your 
aceonnt. 


9.  And  thongh  two  had  fish  and 
two  good  fish  were  placed 
hefore  him  for  food  he  refased 
to  eat. 


10.  Now,  if  Okiknrnmi  should 
die,  the  soul  of  Ainu-land  will 
depart. 


11.  Then  the  little  hird  called 
*' water-wagtail,*'  waving  its 
tail,  spake  two  words  to  her 
and  said :  "  Have  mercy  npen 
US  that  Okiknrnmi  may  live.'* 
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Ahatennd  aheienrai 

aye  chikappo 

M 

iahitara 

mawe 

II 

ta  itak  sa  ne 

CI 

iko-ariki. 

18.  Abetenrai  aheionrai  Tambe 

gasn 

«i 

Aiira-moshiri 

«i 

otta  ingar'an 

awa 

41 

Okikarami 

«l 

ivrATTOilrof  olro  _ 

II 


CI 


II 


ra  gusn 
ta   wen   cbi- 
e-kanip 
tapirikaohi-e 

kanip 
tnkar'ike 
not-echiaao. 


IS.  Aheienrai  ahetenrai  Yaikarap 

**  keatnm  ayai- 

koropare ! 

14.  Ahetenrai  ahetenrai  Tambe  gasn 

ine  no  an  shi- 

wentep 
ateke  kara 
Okikommi 

orota 
aranre. 

15.  Aheienrai  ahetenrai  Ayoikirika- 

ta;    nei   a 
shiwentep 
araude 
yoikirikara 
an. 


<i 


(I 


14 


II 


It 
II 


12.  Thns,  then,  by  simply  look- 
ing ont  npon  the  world  Oki* 
kammi  fell  so  sick  of  love 
that  though  two  bad  fish  and 
two  good  fish  were  set  before 
him,  he  could  not  eat. 


18.  Dear,  dear,  how  badly  he 
felt! 

14.  Therefore  the  form  of  a 
woman  resembling  the  god- 
dess was  made  and  sent 
down  to  Okikurumi. 


15.  The  house  was  set  in  order; 
that  woman  wbo  was  sent 
down  put  things  to  rights. 
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16.  Ahetenrai  ahetenrai  Okikunimi 

"  tosa  poi  kari 

iugara  wa 
kamui      slii- 
weniep  au ; 

17.  Ahetenrai  ahetenraiYaikopantek 

bopuni  ine 


n 


<< 


it 


c<  . 

usa  ibe-ambe 

ibe, 

CI 

netobake  pi- 

rika 

i( 

orowa  no 

c« 

nei  a  sbiwen- 

iep  isam. 

18.  Abetenrai  abetenrai  Okiknrnmi 

i( 

akosbunge 

katu 

II 

eram'an, 

CI 

ene  akari  ka 

isam, 

• 

11 

ene  ye-hi  ka 

isam, 

11 

orowa  no  pi- 

rika    rnwe 

ne. 

16.  Tben  Okiknrnmi  looked 
ibrongh  bis  sleevQ  and  saw 
tbe  beantifnl  woman ; 


17.  He  got  np  greatly  rejoicing ; 
be  ate  some  food ;  strength 
came  back  to  bis  body,  and, — 
the  woman  was  gone. 


18.  Okikarnmi  saw  be  had  been 
deceived,  but  there  was  no- 
thing to  be  done  and  nothing 
to  say,  so  be  got  well. 


NOTES. 


Verses  one  to  three  are  a  mere  introdnctory  statement  as  to  how  it  was  that 
Okikarnmi  first  oaaght  sight  of  this  beaatifal  woman  with  whom  he  fell  in  loTe. 
She  had  been  sitting  in  the  hot  and  now  felt  a  little  lonesome,  restless  or  tired. 
Her  eyes  had  been  wandering  about  from  one  object  to  another  with  weary  solitade. 
She  gets  op,  goes  ontside  in  an  aimless  kind  of  way  and  scans  the  horizon,  which 
she  sees  is  very  heaatifnl  in  its  grandeur,  the  clouds  being  piled  one  upon  another 
in  terrace-like  masses.    She  feels  revived  and  returns  into  her  hut. 

The  fourth   verse   tells   us    that    this  lady    returned    into    the    house 
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iMMkvttds   {hetopo-Iioroka).     This    is   a   sign   of   great    respect.    A    woman, 

idwD  goiog  oat  of  a   hut  or  from  the  presence  of    a  man,    mnst    always, 

aooording  to  Ainu  etiquette,  walk    slowly    oat   backwards.    She  mast  never 

torn  ber  back  on  a  man !     She  mnst    always   honour    her    betters,  i.  e.  the 

opposite  sex.     She  mast  also  smooth  back  her  hair,  draw  her  finger  across  her 

upper  lip  and  cover  her  month  with  her  hand.  This  is  the  woman's  mode  of  sain- 

tatiun  aud  showing  honour  to  her  superiors.    In  the  present  case,  however,  this 

oomely  woman  was  paying  respects  to  the  brilliant  beauties  of  nature  which  she 

■aw  depleted  upon  the  heavens,  hence  she  came  into  her  hut  reverently  walking 

btckwirds. 

Hete  I  may  perhaps  note  in  passing,  that,  when  men  are  talking  together  in 

alion8e,the  women  present  mnst  endeavour  to  become  nonentities.    They  must 

sit  tpsrt  and  either  keep  silent  or  speak  in  whispers.    They  generally  sit  in  a  ring 

•od  go  on  with  what  work  they  have  in  hand,  such  as  needle- work,  making  string 

cr  cloth,  or  cleaning  fish.    They  are  supposed  to  be  neither  seen  nor  heard,  though 

^ey  mnst  of  course  be  at  the  beck  and  call  of  the  men  and  attend  to  the  fire. 

Also  in  passing  a  man  in  the  forest,  she  must  always  make  way  for  the 

sdoDger  sex,  must  cover  her  mouth  with  her  hand  and  not  speak  unless  spoken  to. 

^e  fifth  verse  merely  describes  how  intent  the  lady  was  upon  her  sewing. 

»lie  looked  at  '*  the  point  of  her  needle,  and  fixed  her  gaze  npon  the  eye  end 

^^^feof,"  Bays  the  legend. 

Vieise  six.    The  water-wagtail  is  much  esteemed  by  the  Ainu,  for  they  consider 

'^  to  be  a  bird  of  good  omen.    It  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  bird  that  was  created, 

^^  i«  thought  to  be  a  special  favourite  and  companion  of  the  gods.    Hence  verso 

^^  tells  us  that  this  bird  was  chosen  and  sent  to  convey  the  intelligence  of 

^I^Orumi's  love-stricken  heart  and  critical  condition  to  this  beautiful  and  indus- 

^'lOQs  damsel.     The  burden  of  the  bird's  speech  is  contained  in  verses  eight  to 
eleven^ 

^erse  nine.    The  words  "  two  bad  fish  and  two  good  fish  "  form  an  expression 
mdicatiog  that  whatever  food  was  placed  before  Okikurumi,  whether  good  or  bad, 
e  eou.]d  not  touch  it.    He  was  so  very  love-sick.    "  Dear,  dear,"  says  the  thir- 
*®^^H  verse,  ••  how  badly  he  felt !  " 

V^rse  ten  expresses  what  a  sad  calamity  it  would  be  if  Okikurumi  were  to 
*^-     lie  was  the  very  life  and  hope  of  the  Ainu. 

I^et  every  one  take  warning  from  verses  twelve  and  thirteen.  It  is  not  good  to 
look  tipog  n  woman  and  become  love-stricken  and  love-sick  on  her  account.  Sea 
what  Okikurumi  suffered. 

^I^e  remainder  of  these  verses  merely  tell  us  how  easily  the  great  Okikurumi 
"°^^«lf  was  deceived  by  a  shadow. 

^The  moral  the  Ainu  draw  is  i—Do  not  be  too  easily  deceived  by  woman^s  love, 
^01  it  toon  passes  away  like  a  mere  unsubstantial  phantom  or  shadow ;  or  as  the 
vo^  are:—'*  it  is  not,'*  i.  e.  it  ceases  to  bo.    Therefore  beware. 
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VI.— A  LEGEND  OF  OKIKURUMI  AND  HIS  WIFE   TEACHING 

THE  AINU  HOW  TO  FELL  TREES. 

I  suppose  there  are  very  few  persons  dow  residing  in  Japan  who 
doubt  tbat  the  Ainu  once  inhabited,  at  all  events,  the  whole  of  Japan 
proper,  north  of  Seudai.  And,  indeed,  there  appears  to  be  ample  proof 
showing  that  they  also  penetrated  further  south  even  than  Tokyo. 

The  scene  of  the  following  legend  is  laid  in  the  northern  pari  of 
Japan,  probably  in  the  province  of  Nambn  or  Tsugarn.  It  is  said  thai 
Okikurumi  and  his  wife  were  very  old  people  when  they  taught  the 
Ainu  how  to  cut  down  trees,  and  that  this  is  the  last  act  Okikurumi  did 
among  the  Ainu,  for  both  he  and  his  wife  ascended  to  heaven  riding 
upon  the  sound  of  a  failing  tree  and  enveloped  in  fire.  In  fact,  I  am 
told  that  the  act  here  recorded  took  place  after  Okiknrumi's  death,  but 
that  he  was  sent  down  from  heaven  with  the  express  purpose  of  aaaisi- 
ing  the  Ainu  to  fell  a  ''  metal  pine  tree,*'  and,  having  accomplished  this 
work,  he  returned  thither.  It  is  a  curious  legend,  and  I  confess  tbat 
I  cannot  quite  understand  its  drift ;  however,  I  will  record  it  here  as 
another  specimen  of  curious  Ainu  folk-lore. 


1.  Samoro  moshiri 
moshii'i  peketa 
kani  shungu 
ash  rnwe  ne 

2.  Kamui  kouwekarapa 
nupnru  kamui 
nnpan  kamui 
emush  koreuba 
emush  kokekke 
shir^an  awa. 

8.    Nowenchikko 
nowenpakko 
utura  ine 
ariki. 


Kaori.* 
kaori        1.  At  the  head  of  Japan  ther« 
was  a  metal  pine  tree. 


(i 


t( 


(( 


kaori 


(< 


(( 


(( 


C( 


c< 


2.  Now,  the  ancients,  both  noble 
and  ignoble,  came  together 
and  broke  and  bent  their 
swords  (upon  that  tree). 


kaori 


<< 


«« 


<< 


8.  Then  there  came  a  very  old 
man  and  a  very  old  woman 
upon  the  scene. 


Kacri  is  the  tune  or  tone  of  voice  in  which  this  legend  is  recited. 


KkTOMtum :  monms  or  tarn  teuK'Ztam. 


IK 


4.  iVowoDehikko 

kaori 

'vrcn  kamanaia 

« 

Biiitomnalii 

« 

oowenpakko 

<« 

^wen  iyokbe 

<« 

sliifcoiniiahi 

<( 

5.  Suunni  niara 

kaori 

^nminare 

« 

6.    l^amni  katap  ne 

koori 

lean'  niokeshbe 

<< 

x^owenchikko 

« 

z^owenpakko 

(( 

lieinanda 

« 

kara  gasa 

i( 

auriki 

<( 

kamoi  utara 

(< 

liak  awa. 

(< 

7.     .Nowenchikko 

kaori 

ene  itak-hi 

a 

Ingara  poka 

(• 

ciki  gasa 

(C 

cmki  an  awa. 

(< 

8.     Xtak-tek  koro 

kaori 

^en  kamanata 

<< 

chiko-etaye 

4C 

lani  shanga 

(< 

tangi  awa 

« 

poQ  DO  oagara 

(( 

9*      l^owenpakko 

kaori 

iren  iyokbe 

«( 

shiko-etaye 

ti 

tangi  awa 

II 

oattaye. 

<i 

10.   Horak  ham 

kaori 

konna, 

II 

torimimse 

(1 

rmUxwLr^tS 

4.  The  old  man  had  a  naeless  old 
axe  in  his  girdle,  and  the  old 
woman  a  useless  old  reaping 
hook. 


5.  So  they  caused  the  ancients  to 
laagh  at  them. 

6.  Even  the  ancients  were  unable 
to  cut  down  the  tree,  so  they 
said :  **  Old  man  and  old  woman, 
what  have  you  come  hither  to 
do?" 


7.  The    old    man    said:— "W« 
have  only  come  that  we  may 


see. 


}i 


8.  As  the  old  man  said  this  he 
drew  his  useless  old  axe  and 
striking  the  metal  pine  tree 
cut  a  little  way  bto  it. 


9.  And  the  old  woman,  drawing 
her  useless  old  reaping  hook, 
struck  the  tree  and  cut  it 
through. 

10.  There  was  a  mighty  crash ; 
the  earth  trembled  with  the 
faU. 
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11.  Nowenchikko  kaori  11.  Then  the  old  man  and  woman 
Nowenpakko  ''  passed  up    upon    the    soond 
humrikikatta  **  thereof,  and  a  fire  waa  seen 
ouhuye  shirika  "  npon  their  sword-seahharda. 
kari  shiri.  ** 

12.  Kamni  ntan  kaori  12.  The  ancients    saw   this  and 
nnkara,  '*  greatly    wondered,  and  then 
oro  oyachiki  **  they  understood  that  it  was 
Okikorumi  **  Okiknrumi  and  his  wife, 
utoresh-koro  ** 

ne  rok  okai.  ** 


NOTES. 

Verses  1»  2.  The  words  I  have  translated  by  **  at  the  head  of  Japan,'*  are, 
in  Ainu :  Samoro  moshiri^  mothiri  paketa,  and  this  means  **  at  tbe  north  ** 
or  "north-eastern''  or  "eastern  end  of  the  island  of  Nippon."  Samoro 
moihiri  is  never  ased  to  designate  Yezo, 

"  Metal  pine  tree  *'  rather  indicates  that  the  pine  trees  were  yery  beantifol 
rather  than  that  th^  were  really  made  of  metal.  The  word  kani,  *'  metal,"  waa 
often  used  in  ancient  times  to  express  a  thing  of  beauty.  Thas :— JTani  pon  koia, 
**  a  pretty  hat ; "  katU  chitei, "  a  magnificent  boose ; "  kani  to,  **  a  beantifol  lake ; " 
kani  nitai,  "  a  deligbtfol  forest,"  and  so  ou.  However,  verse  2  shows  os  that 
not  beaoty  only  is  indicated  here,  bat  also  hardness  ;  for  the  ancients  bent  and 
broke  their  **  swords  "  (the  Aino  had  no  axes)  in  trying  to  fell  this  **  metal  pine 
tree."  The  word  I  have  translated  by  **  ancients  "  is,  in  Aino,  JiCainttt,  which  is  a 
term  applied  to  the  gods,  hot  the  words  nupuru  and  rmpan,  **  noble  and  ignoble," 
or  "  high  and  low,"  show  that  men  are  here  intended. 

For  a  discossion  of  the  term  kamui  see  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Japan,  vol.  xvi,  pt.  i,  page  17  et  teq. 

Verse  3.  The  words  nowenchikko  and  nowenpakko  are  terms  applied  only  to 
Japanese  of  very  ripe  old  age.  Chikko  and  hakko  are  said  to  be  ancient  Japanese 
words  meaning  respectively,  '*  old  man  "  and  "  old  woman." 

Verses  4-7.  The  ancients  had  been  working  hard  to  fell  that  tree,  therefore 
they  thought  it  ridicoloos  that  soch  an  old  coople  with  soch  poor  tools  shoold  come 
to  try  their  hand.  Say  they : — "  Old  man  and  old  woman,  what  have  yoo  come 
hither  to  do?  "  '*  Merely  to  look  at  yoo,"  says  the  old  man ;  *'  we  have  only  come 
that  we  may  see."  The  old  gentleman  appears  to  have  been  a  little  sarcastic,  for 
verses  eight  to  eleven  say  that  he  strock  the  tree  with  his  oseleis  old  aze  and  made 
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ft  littk  eat  in  it,  and  that  the  old  woman  gave  it  a  blow  with  her  luelasa  old  reap- 
ing hook,  and  the  tree  fell  with  a  mighty  crash,  so  that  the  earth  trembled  with 
the  fall  thereof ;  and,  with  the  soand  of  the  mighty  crash,  and  in  a  doad  of  fire 
they  both  aocended  to  heaven.  Then,  says  verse  eleven,  the  Ainu  anderstood  that 
the  old  man  aod  woman  were  no  other  than  Toshitsxme  and  his  wife  I  So  ends  the 
legend. 

It  may  be  asked,  **  who  waa  Okikurumi's  (Toshitsnne's)  wife  f  "  This  question 
I  will  dismiss  by  merely  saying  that  I  do  not  know.  Possibly  we  may  be  able  to 
kam  in  the  near  fatore.  I  have  heard,  however,  that  he  married  an  Aina  woman 
esUed  "  Tnresh  Machi,*'  bat  this  only  means  '*  the  yoxmger  daughter  of  a  hoase.*' 
We  can  produce  no  positive  evidence  showing  who  she  may  have  been. 

The  moral  the  Ainu  teach  from  this  legend  is : — **  Let  not  the  younger  laugh  at 

the  elder,  for  eren  the  very  old  people  can  teach  their  juniors  a  great  deal,  even  in 

BO  simple  a  matter  as  felling  trees." 


Vn.  POITAUMBE.* 

If  any  stadent  of  philology  is  desiroas  of  seeing  what  the  ancient 
language  of  the  Ainu  was  really  like,  he  may  snrely  find  it  in  the  text 
of  this  tradition.  Many  of  the  words  here  nsed  are  never  heard  now 
excepting  in  the  like  traditions  and  legends,  and  most  of  the  younger 
Ainu  can  neither  explain  nor  understand  such  language  unless  they  are 
fint  specially  taught  it  by  their  elders.  It  really  requires  much  patient 
toil  and  study  to  grasp  the  peculiar  meaning  of  the  words,  and  still  more 
to  understand  the  drift  of  certain  allusions  and  idiomatic  phrases, 
ttpeeially  as  many  of  them  either  have  already  become  or  are  fast 
becoming  obsolete. 

I  have  seen  the  following  tradition  listened  to  by  old  men  full  of 
ystts  with  wrapt  attention.  And  indeed,  I  hardly  wonder  at  it,  for  it  is 
tt  exciting  tale,  full  of  pathos  and  graphic  description,  but  it  loses  much 
<)nt8  beauty  by  being  translated. 


*Poiyaumbe  is  the  name  of  the  subejot  and  means  **  the  brave  Ainu." 


U8 
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In  order  that  it  may  be  the  better  nnderstood  as  it  is  being  read  to 
yon,  I  would  ask  yon  kindly  to  bear  the  following  few  remarks  in  mind. 

1.  Poiyaumbe  may  be  taken  to  mean  "ancient  Ainu  warriors." 

2.  The  deer  which  will  be  brought  before  your  notice  are  human 
beings,  inhabitants  of  a  place  called  Samatuye.  They  have  come  to 
fight  the  Ainu.  The  speckled  buck  is  their  chief  and  the  speckled  doe 
is  the  chiefs  wife.  The  man  leads  the  men,  and  the  woman  the  woaieo. 
Women  as  well  as  men  used  to  fight. 

8.  These  Samatuye  people  are  said  to  have  been  a  very  warlike 
raee.  They  travelled  far  and  wide  in  search  of  conquest  and  fame. 
They  used  to  travel  and  fight  in  the  aur,  and  could  assume  the  forms  of 
different  kind  of  animals.  Thus  they  came  in  the  form  of  deer  to  wage 
war  with  the  Ainu. 

4.  As  soon  as  the  battle  is  commenced,  they  assume  their  proper 
form  and  carry  on  the  fight  in  the  air. 

5.  But  the  Ainu  warriors  could  also  mount  upon  the  clouds  and 
fight ;  hence,  the  Poiyaumbe  here  brought  before  our  notice  was  able  to 
travel  through  the  air  to  Samatuye  and  so  carry  the  war  into  the  very 
camp  of  the  enemy. 

I  will  now  give  the  tradition,  reserving  all  further  notes  and 
comments  till  the  end. 


Poiyaumbe. 


Poiyaumbe. 


1.  Chisel  ta  turesh,  akoro  yupi 
eren  a  ne  wa  ramma-kane  okan 
luwe  no. 

2.  Shine  anchikara  mokoro  poka 
iki  aetoranne  an  an  awa,  ingar'an 
humi  bene  ya,  wendarap  an  humi 
bene  ya,  aeramushkare. 

8.  Akoro  petpo,  pet  turashi, 
bgar'an  ike,  pet  etokushbe  kamui 


1.  We  three,  my  younger  sister, 
my  elder  brother  and  I,  were  always 
together. 

2.  One  night  I  was  quite  unable 
to  sleep,  but  whether  what  I  now 
relate  was  seen  in  a  dream  or 
whether  it  really  took  place  I  do 
not  know. 

8.  Now  I  saw  upon  the  tops  of 
the  mountains  which  lie  towards 
nupuri,  kamni  ahiknma  kata  apka    the  sooroe  of  oar  river  a  great  herd 
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topik  ihinnai  kime ;  iopa  atpake 
poroihiapka  ushiash  apka»  kiraa 
D6  yakka  aBhioah  ki  ruwe  ne. 
Uommambe  iopa  atpata  usbiusb 
monuunbe  topa  atpa  etereke  kane 
anakiQ'  rawe  ne.  Tambe  gasa, 
ihotki  kftia  aki  hopani,  nwok  kane, 
Miuaine  no  atamamkosaye ;  kasa 
kaM-ra&inpet  ayaikoyupn,  kina- 
tayehoshi  ayaipoki-sbiri  karakara 
bne,  kani  sbatn  keire  aureecbiu, 
kimoi  rangetam  akatpokicbia, 
tarosh  ikaynp  atek-sayekare,  ka- 
limba  nnka  ku-nnm  noahike  atek- 
nyekireaki,  soyosbima. 


4.  Pet  taraahi  ru  an  toi  ka  va 
bopimi,  rera  iyorikikuru  pnni  kane 
OQie  nishka  abopnni  arapa  an  awa ; 
akoro  yapi  ebisei  ta  toresb  isetnra 
kiyairarireki  rok  okai. 


^*  Paje  an  awa ;  kamni  sbikama 
bU,  soon  no  poka  apka  topa  sbin- 
Dii  kane,  topa  atpata  nsbiasb  apka 
km  oe  yakka  nabiasbbe  ne  rawe 
M;  momambe  topa,  topa  atpata 
ukioBh  momambe    cbiterekere  ki 


6.  Tata   orota»  push   shikonii 


of  male  deer  feeding  by  tbemselves. 
At  tbe  bead  of  tbis  great  berd 
there  was  a  very  large  speckled 
buck;  even  its  boms  were  speckled. 
At  tbe  bead  of  tbe  berd  of  female 
deer  tbere  was  a  speckled  doe  skip* 
ping  about  iu  frout  of  its  fellows. 
So  I  sat  up  in  my  bed,  buckled 
my  belt,  winding  it  once  roand 
my  body,  and  tied  my  bat 
strings  under  my  ebin ;  I  then 
fastened  my  leggings,  made  of  grass, 
to  my  legs,  slipped  on  my  best 
boots,  stuck  my  favorite  sword 
in  my  girdle,  took  my  quiver  sling 
in  my  band,  seized  my  bow,  wbich 
was  made  of  yew  and  ornamented 
with  cherry  bark,  by  tbe  middle, 
and  sallied  forth. 

4.  Tbe  dust  upon  the  road  by 
tbe  river- side  was  flying  about ;  I 
was  taken  up  by  tbe  wind  and  really 
seemed  to  go  along  upon  tbe  clouds* 
Now,  my  elder  brother  and  youn- 
ger sister  were  coming  along  behind 
me. 

6.  And  as  we  went  along,  in 
truth,  we  saw  that  tbe  mighty 
mountains  were  covered  with  great 
herds  of  bucks  and  does  ;  tbe  bucks 
bad  a  speckled  male  at  their  bead, 
even  its  horns  were  speckled ; 
tbere  was  also  a  speckled  female 
deer  skipping  about  at  the  head  of 
tbe  does. 

6.  On  coming  near  them,  I  took 
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hewe  an  kane,  tap  orowa  no  apka 
topa,  topa  ikiri  orosama  ai-eroshki, 
ne-i  korachi  Bhikuma  kata  apka 
topa  ipatoye  cbiacbiabare.  Mo- 
mambe  topa  akoro  yupi  orosama 
ai-nuruge,  ne-i  koracbi  momambe 
topa  yaemosbkara  sama  kane, 
irakai  tomta  apka  topa  aokettektek ; 
momambe  topa  aukettektek.  Rapo- 
keketa,  nbanak  yak  do  rok  be,  aina 
pito  an  nangora  ?  airamnsbkare. 


7.  Araka  itak  easbinge  one  okai- 
i : — "  Poiyanmbe  eposo  gnsn  kon- 
rametok,  tn  mosbiri  ika  re  mosbiri 
ika  assora  asb  gnrn  e  ne  wa  gasu, 
hokamgin  no  cbisbimemokka  aeka- 
rakara  gnsn,  ek  an  awa ;  antaribi- 
po  cbiko-okere  iyekarakara  ki  abe 
gnsn,  e  an-rapoki  akari  knni  eramu 
gnsn,  e  konrametok  neun  benenewa 
ne  yakka  e  an-rapoki  akari  auak 
ne  sbomo  ki  nangoro." 

8.  Pakno  nokoro,  sbisak  ntarapa 
tern  ka  bonna  sbikayekaye,  ynpke 
tamkuru  ikoierekere  an  no  ikippo, 
aemondasa  asbinnma  ka  atem  ka 
konna  sbikayekaye,  yupke  tamknra 
akoterekere  iki  an  ita,  tarn  ok  bumi 
oara  isam.  Aekotpokba  ewen  kane, 
asbinama  ka  a  emnsb,  emnsh  kane 


an  arrow  out  of  my  quiver  and  shot 
into  tbe  very  tbiekest  of  the  berd,  lo 
tbat  tbe  mountains  became  covered 
witb  tbe  multitude  of  tbose  which 
bad  tasted  poison  (i.  e.  which  had 
been  bit  with  poisoned  arrows). 
And,  my  elder  brother  shooting 
into  tbe  thickest  of  the  herd  of  does, 
killed  so  many  that  tbe  grass  waa 
completely  covered  with  their 
bodies ;  within  a  very  short  tim«  the 
whole  herd,  both  of  bucks  and  does 
was  slain.  How  waa  it  that  thai 
which  but  a  short  time  since  was  a 
deer  became  a  man  ?  That  I  cannot 
tell. 

7.  With  angry  words  he  said  to 
me: — ''Because  you  are  a  brave 
Poiyaumbe  and  your  fame  has 
spread  over  many  lands,  you  have 
come  hither  with  the  purpose  of 
picking  a  quarrel  with  me.  Thus 
then,  you  see  tbat  you  have  slain 
my  friends  and  you  doubtless  think 
you  can  defeat  me,  but  however 
brave  you  may  be,  I  think  you 
will  probably  find  that  yon  are 
mistaken.  *' 

8.  When  be  had  spoken  so  much, 
this  lordly  person  drew  his  sword 
witb  a  flash  and  struck  at  me  with 
powerful  strokes  ;  in  return  I  also 
flashed  out  my  sword,  but  when  I  bit 
at  him  witb  mighty  blows  there  was 
no  corresponding  crashing  sound. 
It  was  extremely  difficult  to  come 
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eta  peken  rera  ne.  Ayaikara  kaue 
ekotpoka  ewen  kane  ki  rok  ine,  itni- 
pa  kata  aerampeutekbe  iki  a  koro- 
ka,  atoman-kasbi  wen  kempa  na 
kohopnni,  wen  aina  nitne  shinnma 
ne  yakka  tnman-kashike  wen  kem- 
pa na  kohopnni : 

9.  Bapokeketa,  chisel  ta  toresh 
akoro  yapi  etnn  ne  ine  nshiuBh  mo- 
mambe  nwetanangara ;  tan  kane 
tam  Sep  nkohoponi  shiri  ki.  Aine, 
kimatek  kata  iki,  koroka  iki,  ingar* 
an  ike,  akoro  ynpi  arascreke  aikne 
toye  mosliiri  shokata  iek-kawapo 
koeehararase  ahiri  ki  ita;  yapke 
tamkara  akoierekere,  tnp  ne  rep 
ne  ansatuye  iki  an  ita,  shicliup 
kata  Bhiknu  pito  ne.  Hum  erikikuru 
pQni  kane,  houtomota  knndo  koto- 
ro  ornn  atasa  tam  sep  serekosamba. 
£ara  ntoro  un  etuyesere  bum  sere- 
kosamba inn  an  gusn,  cbisei  ta 
toresh  shichup  kata  inotu  oroge 
liopnoi  hum  ko  kearototke. 


10.  Tata  orota  wen  sbiwentep 
wenrepan  mat  yayoparase-cbiare 
kane.moshiri  sbokata  boraocbiuwe. 
Tap  orowa  no  sbiwentep  etun  otu- 
t»m  iworo  ore- tam  iworo  iyetereke- 
fd  iki  an  aine,  wen  sbiwentep  tup 
Be  rep  ne  ansa-tnye,  sbicbap    kata 


upon  bim;  it  was  as  tbougb  the 
wind  cangbt  tbe  point  of  my  sword. 
Tbougb  tbis  was  tbe  case,  tbougb 
it  was  difficult  to  strike  bim,  and 
tbougb  I  did  not  realize  tbat  I  was 
struck,  yet  mucb  blood  spurted  out 
of  my  body.  Tbat  abominable,  bad 
man  was  also  bleeding  profusely. 

9.  Wbilst  tbings  were  going  on 
in  tbis  way,  my  elder  brotber  and 
younger  sister  met  with  tbe  speckled 
doe,  and  botb  attacked  it  with 
drawn  swords.  With  great  fear 
they  fought ;  and,  when  I  looked, 
I  saw  tbat  my  elder  brotber  was  cut 
in  twain  ;  as  be  fell,  be  put  out  bis 
bands  and  raised  himself  from  tbe 
earth.  I  then  drew  my  sword  and 
cut  bim  twice  or  thrice,  so  tbat  he 
became  a  living  man  again.  Then 
riding  upon  a  sound  like  thunder,  be 
quickly  ascended  to  tbe  skies  and 
again  engaged  in  the  fight.  I  now 
heard  a  sound  as  of  another  person 
being  slain  elsewhere :  it  was  my 
younger  sister  who  was  killed.  With 
a  great  sound  she  rode  upon  the 
sun  (i.  e.  she  died  with  a  groan). 

10.  Upon  this  tbe  bad  foreign 
woman  boasted  and  said  that  she 
bad  slain  my  younger  sister  and 
thrown  her  to  the  earth.  Then, 
the  two,  tbe  woman  and  man,  fell 
upon  me  with  all  their  might  and 
main,  but  I  struck  the  bad  woman 
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ham  erikikura  tesn  kane,  sbiknu 
kamai  ne  hum  erikikura  tesa  kaue, 
okaketa  wen  aina  nitue  ikoyaieana 
saDge  kane  kurokashike  itak  oma- 
re,  ene  okai-i : — 

11.  "  Poiyaumbe  eposo  gasa, 
ekourametok  ta  assara  oroge  hopu- 
ni  awa ;  e  iki  ap  gusu,  akoro  kotan 
reibe  koro  kata  Samataye  kotan  ne 
rawe  ne.  Akoro  akihi  akoro  taresh 
tan  ne  ine  chashi  shikkashima, 
kamai  otta  ka  konrametok  aihanara 
akoro  akihi  ne  rawe  ne  na.  Sekoro 
an  gasu  eiraige  yakka  akoro  akihi 
ikemna  yak  ne  po  ishiknapo  e  ki 
nangora,  eyaikoshange  e  ki  nangon 


na. 


f  I 


12.  Hontomota  wen  aina  nitne 
homaretara  ataye  hami  aerama  an. 
Tasa  tamkari  yainutamna  ohon  no 
ne  ya  setak  no  ne  ya  ayainatamua. 
Orosama,  akoyaishikaran ;  ingar*  an 
gasa,  ashkai  samma  amat-emashi 
aekarukashike  taman-taman ;  ai- 
kap  sama  moshiri  ka  ushbe  a  wa 
kina  ayaipekap,  shinrit  kata  akoo- 
pentari. 

18.  Orosama,  koyaishikaran 
aki  rawe  ne.  Ayaikoshiramshnye 
ike,  ueita  an  kotan  reihe  koro  kani 
Samatuye  kotau  ne  wa  gasa,  ehi- 
ishitomare  aiyekarakara  ki  hawe 
ne  koro,  tukarikehe  ahoshipi  yak 
anak  ne  ohi-emina  ayekarakara  ki 


twice  or  thrioe  so  that  she  rode 
upon  the  sun :  she  went  to  the  san 
a  living  soul.  Then  the  bad,  malig- 
nant man,  being  left  alone,  spoke 
thus  I'- 
ll. *'  Because  yoa  are  a  Poi- 
yaumbe and  the  fame  of  your  brav- 
ery has  spread  over  many  coontries, 
and  because  you  have  done  this, 
know  ye  that  the  place  where  I  live 
is  called  Samatuye,  The  two,  my 
younger  brother  and  sister,  are  the 
defenders  of  my  house,  and  they 
are  exceedingly  brave.  Thus  theov 
if  I  am  slain  by  you,  my  younger 
brother  will  avenge  my  death  and 
you  will  live  no  longer.  You  most 
be  careful.*' 

12.  Now  I  made  a  cut  at  that 
bad,  malignant  man,  but  he  returned 
the  blow,  and  I  swooned.  Whether 
the  swoon  lasted  for  a  long  space 
or  a  short,  I  know  not.  But  when 
I  opened  my  eyes  I  found  my  right 
hand  stretched  out  above  me  and 
striking  hither  and  thither  with  the 
sword,  and  with  the  left  I  was 
seizing  the  grass  and  tearing  it  np 
by  the  roots. 

18.  So  I  came  to  myself.  And, 
I  wondered  where  Samatuye  ooold 
be,  and  why  it  was  so  called.  I 
thought  that  name  was  given  to 
the  place  to  frighten  me,  and  I  con- 
sidered that  if  I  did  not  pay  it  a 
visit  I  should  be  laughed  at  when 
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hiunihi,  otorai  sambe  aekotekara. 

14.  Tambe  gnsu,  ingar'  an  ike, 
tan  iune  topa  ariki  mwe,  m  kura- 
kashi  aehopani,  inne  kotan,  kotau 
npsoro  koyaiterekere.  Tap  an 
topa  ru  kurnkasliike  ehopuni 
arapan  aine,  tokap  rere  ko,  kunne 
rere  ko,  cbi-nkopisbke  no  iwan 
rere  ko,  arapa  an  goro,  atai-teksama 
aiyosange.  Inne  kotan  cbi-sbiri  ana. 

15.  Tap  an  ekaye-cbisb  kando 
kotoro  ko-yairikiknrn  pnni  kane, 
komkasbike  kamni  kot  cbasbi  cbi- 
ooshi  kara,  cbasbi  tap  ka  nisbpa 
turembe  koni  cbi-sbiri  ko-uoye 
kane  sbiran  cbiki,  cbasbi  teksam 
aiyorange ;  cbisei  sam  kata  bnmi 
mo  apkasb  akoorepentok  noye 
kane ;  pnyara  otbe  akakoturi  sep- 
ka  ntnm  asbikposare.  Ingar'an 
ike,  abe  etok  ta  pon  ainu  pon 
gnm  abe  tek  sam  koisamkokka 
esbitcbinre,  boka  nosbike  koeni- 
tomom,  obarakiso  nn  pon  sbiwen- 
tep  an  nangora,  aeramusbkare. 

16.  Tap  easbiri,  cbisei  ta  turesb 
etnni  pak  nanga  yaikoropare  bum 
ahiwentep  okai  mwe  ne.  Tata 
orota  pon  ainu  pon  gnra  ene  itak- 
hi : — *'  Eoingara  gusn,  akot  turesb 
itak  an  cbiki  pirika  no  na  yan. 
Tan  ancbikatta  kamoi  kuroro  yai- 
kar'hami  aiyamokie  ki  rnwe  ne  na. 


I  returned  borne,    and  tbns    feel 
bnmiliated. 

14.  Tberefore  I  looked  up  and 
discovered  tbe  track  by  wbicb  ibis 
multitude  of  persons  bad  come  ;  I 
ascended  to  tbe  patb  and  passed 
very  many  towns  and  villages. 
And  I  travelled  along  tbis  patb  for 
tbree  days  and  tbree  nigbts,  in  all 
six  days,  till  I  came  down  upon 
tbe  sea-sbore ;  bere  I  saw  many 
towns  and  villages. 

15.  Here  tbere  was  a  very  tall 
mountain  wbose  top  extended  even 
into  tbe  skies ;  upon  its  summit 
was  a  beautiful  bouse,  and  above 
tbis  circled  a  great  cloud  of  fog.  I 
descended  by  tbe  side  of  tbe  bouse, 
and  stealtbily  walking  along  with 
noiseless  steps,  peeped  in  between 
tbe  cracks  of  tbe  door  and  listened. 
I  saw  something  like  a  very  little 
man  sitting  cross-legged  at  tbe  bead 
of  tbe  fire-place  staring  into  tbe  fire, 
and  I  saw  something  like  a  little 
woman  sitting  on  the  left-band  side 
of  tbe  fire-place. 

16.  Here  again  was  a  woman 
who  in  beauty  equalled  my  younger 
sister.  Now,  tbe  little  man  spake 
thus  : — **  Ob,  my  younger  sister, 
listen  to  me,  for  I  have  a  word  to 
say.  The  weather  is  clouding 
over,  and  I  am  filled  with  antici- 
pation.   Yon  know,  you  have  been 
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Tap  an  inmanohi  moto  sak  no  po 
eohi  kip  ne  gnsa,  kamui  orowa  no 
tamonchi  seremak  akopak  guru 
anak  ohi-annu*raige  aekarakan 
nangoro ;  pirika  no  nn  yan. 
Eepaketa  nikap  ainu  a  ne  yakka 
iki,  6  koro  kotan  wen  toi  kando 
akokiru  nangoro;  pirika  no  nn 
yan." 

20.  Pak  no  ne  koro  atemka 
konna  shikayekaye,  yupke  tam- 
korn  akoterekere  iki  an  awa; 
peken  rera  ne,  cbisei  kan  kotoro 
kohopnni.  Tap  orowa  no  chisei 
pan  nok  chisei  pen  nok  koyaikirare ; 
rapoketa  pnyara  otta  apa  otta  nep 
enpak  knnip  ainu  ne  mann  apatni 
kata  nkata  tereke.  Pnyara  otta 
Ainu  ne  mann  kikiri  pasashke  ek 
an  na  ynkara ;  apatni  kata  ahan 
wa  ambe  kina  otnye  aekarakara. 

21.  Rapokeketa,  pon  shiwentep 
ene  itak-hi : — **  Akoro  yapnhi  nep 
burihi  ecbi  koro  katnba  ene  a  ani- 
hi  moto  sak  no  po  Poiyaumbe  ne 
ap  gnsa  ki  rnsoibe,  rai  ne  beki  ki 
wa  gnsa  moto  sak  no  po  cbi-sbime- 
mokka  ecbi  ekarakara  gnsu,  Poiya- 
nmbe  aramankese  ayaioraye  ki 
nangon  na.    Pirika  no  na  yan.*' 

22.  Pon  sbiwentep  itak  keseta 
npsboro  konna  serikosamba ;  tap 
orowa  no  apatai  kata   ahan  wa 


what  I  say.  Besides,  although  I 
am  a  woanded  man,  I  will  oyer* 
throw  yonr  town.  Listen  to  what 
I  say  1 " 


20.  And  when  I  had  said  so 
mnch,  I  drew  my  sword  and 
flashed  it  aboat.  I  strack  at  him 
with  sach  blows  that  the  wind 
whistled.  We  ascended  to  the  ceil- 
ing fighting,  and  here  I  chased  him 
from  one  end  of  the  house  to  the 
other.  Whilst  this  was  going  on,  a 
very  great  multitude  of  men  con- 
gregated upon  the  threshold. 
They  were  as  thick  as  swarms  of 
flies  ;  so  I  cut  them  down  like  men 
mow  grass. 

21.  Whilst  this  was  going  on, 
the  little  woman  said  : — *'  Oh  my 
brothers,  why  did  ye  commit  such 
a  fault  as  to  attack  the  Poiyaumbe 
without  cause?  Was  it  that  ye 
desired  to  slay  those  who  had  no 
desire  to  die  that  ye  fell  upon 
them  ?  Henceforth  I  shall  cast  in 
my  lot  with  the  Poiyaumbe,  Listen 
to  my  words." 

22.  When  the  little  woman  had 
thus  spoken,  she  drew  a  dagger 
from  her  bosom  and  cut  down  the 
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ambe,  kina  otnye  ekarakan  mwe 
ne ;  shine  ikinne  shine  tarn  ani  aki 
rawe  ne. 

28.  Shiri  ki  aine,  usoiDapaBhte 
aki  rawe  ne.  Ingar*an  ike,  moyo 
no  ntara  chi-shire  ana,  atara 
seremak  ta  Samatuye  an  guru 
poneime  hike,  ntara  seremak  ne 
yaikarakane;  imkai  nekoro,  moyo 
no  ntara  aakettektek.  Okake  an 
goro,  Samatuye  un  guj'u  niwen 
ehinib  akotari  karnkashike  ako- 
tarn  etaye,  ynpke  tamknru  akotere- 
kere.  Samatuye  un  mat  iteksam 
peb  koro  ynpihi  ynpke  tamkora 
koterekere. 

24.  Irokai  ne  koro,  tnp  ne  rep 
se  aosatnye  inota  oroge  hopnni 
hum  knra  kenrototke.  Okaketa, 
Pon  shiwentep  in  chish  weube 
yaiyekote,  karnkashike  itak  omare 
ene  okai-hi : — *'  Ashinnma  anak 
MJ&ne  nep,  ara  apaha  sak  garu 
l^onikaahike  tarn  rarire  ne  wa  gasa ; 
P^yaumbe^u  yattaibo  ikokararase 
nenopokaeara  mankese  ayaitarare 
kirawene  na.  Pirikano  nu  yan." 


men  at  the  door  like  grass;  we 
fonght  side  by  side. 

28.  Fighting  so,  we  drove  them 
oat  of  the  hoase.  And,  when  we 
looked  at  them  there  were  but  a 
few  left,  but  behind  them  stood  the 
little  Samatuye  man  ;  yes,  he  was 
there.  In  a  very  short  time  those 
few  persons  were  all  killed.  After 
this  I  went  after  the  Samatuye  man 
with  hasty  strides  and  drew  my 
sword  above  him.  I  struck  at  him 
with  heavy  blows.  The  Samatuye 
woman  also  stood  by  my  side  and 
hit  at  her  brother  with  her  dagger. 

24.  In  a  short  time  he  received 
two  or  three  cats  and  was  slain. 
After  this  the  little  woman  wept 
very  much  and  spake,  saying,  **  As 
for  me,  I  am  undone.  I  did  not 
desire  to  draw  my  dagger  against 
a  man  without  friends.  As  the  little 
hawks  flock  together  where  there 
is  food,  so  have  I  an  earnest  desire 
to  be  with  thee,  0  Poiyaumhel 
Listen  to  what  I   say.'* 


NOTES. 


1.  Foiyaumhe,  I  have  come  to  the  concluBion  that  tbis  word  is  most  probably 
''^t  to  designate  the  ancient  Ainu,  for,  ya  un  guru  is  the  word  by  wbich  tbe 
Also  used  to  distinguish  tbemselves  from  foreigners,  whom  they  called 
^un  guru.  Yaun  guru  means,  ** persons  residing  on  the  soil,  or  "natives.** 
^  nil  ffuru  means,  "  persons  of    the    sea ;  **  or   **  persons  residing  beyond 
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tha  seas ;  *'  or  "  lalanden."  Tlias  Poiyaumbe  Blg^ifies,  **  little  betngfl  retMiag 
on  tbe  soil;"  for  the  word  may  be  divided  in  this  way :  Poi  or  poit,  **  liUle;" 
ya,  *'  land,"  •*  soil ; "  un^  locative  particle ;  pe  *•  things,'*  "  being,"  "persons." 
Pon,  however,  should  not  be  taken  in  this  instance  to  really  mean  **  amall "  or 
*'  little,"  but  it  is  intended  to  express  endearment  or  admiration,  and  may  in  this 
ease  be  conveniently  translated  by  '*  brave ;  "  thus  the  word  comes  to  mean  **  the 
brave  Ainn."  Persons  who  especially  bore  this  name  were  the  brave  warriors  of  the 
Ainu  race,  what  we  should  probably  call  the  heroes  of  the  people. 

2.  Sections  one  to  five  need  no  comment  from  me ;  I  will  therefore  pass  them 
oyer,  merely  saying  that  such  minute  and  graphic  description  is  common  amoDg 
the  Ainu. 

3.  Section  six  asks :— "  How  was  it  that  that  which  but  a  short  time  ago  was 
a  deer  became  a  man  ?  That  I  cannot  tell."  It  was  now  for  the  first  time  that 
the  Ainu  discovered  the  deer  to  be  human  beings.  They  now  assumed  their 
proper  form  and  were  found  to  be  enemies  come  to  pick  a  quarrel  and  fight. 

4.  Section  seven  contains  the  challenge  to  fight.  Here  we  see  that  the 
■peokled  buck,  now  turned  into  a  man,  accuses  the  Ainu  of  slaying  his  comrades* 
He  seeks  some  ground  of  quarrel  and  attempts  to  shift  the  real  canse  of  the 
war  from  his  own  shoulders  to  those  of  the  Ainu,  when,  in  tmth,  he 
himself  had  invaded  the  land.  **  You  have  slain  my  friends,"  says  he.  Then  out 
flash  the  swords  and  the  duel  is  fought  with  vigour  and  warmth. 

5.  In  this  section  we  have  also  an  intimation  that  the  Ainu  was  of  great 
fame ;  his  **  fame  had  spread  over  many  lands."  What  lands  these  were  I  cannot 
learn.  Some  tell  me  that  the  Ainu  sailed  in  their  boats  to  Manchuria  and  crossed 
the  ice  to  Siberia,  and  there  waged  war  and  traded. 

6.  Section  nine  tells  us  of  the  fight  between  the  foreigner's  wife  and  the  Ainu's 
brother  and  sister,  both  of  whom  were  slain  by  her.  The  brother  was  cut  in 
twain,  but  the  Poiyaumbe  went  and  struck  him  twice  or  thrice  with  his  sword, 
which,  it  is  said,  brought  him  back  to  life !  This  is  a  very  curious  statement,  bot 
it  is  said  that  the  Ainu  once  had  the  power  of  bringing  persons  back  to  life  by 
cutting  them  with  their  swords.  To  this  very  day  they  have  a  custom  of  drawing 
their  swords  over  a  sick  person  and  making  a  pretence  of  cutting  him  or  her  to 
pieces.  This  is  supposed  to  have  great  efficacy  in  healing  and  restoring  to  life ! 
The  Ainu  say  that  they  have  lost  the  power  of  restoring  slain  comrades  to  life  by 
the  sword,  and  this  is  the  reason  they  have  now  given  up  fighting !  In  this  section 
we  have  also  an  intimation  of  how  the  Ainu  used  to  speak  of  life  and  death.  The 
Ainu's  sister  rode  upon  the  sun ;  i.e.  she  died.  Death  is  riding  upon  the  setting 
sun,  and  life  is  riding  upon  the  rising  sun,  or  a  shining  like  the  sun  1  This  is  a 
curious  thing.     What  the  underlying  thought  may  be  I  will  leave  you  to  imagine. 

7.  Section  ten  tells  us  of  the  death  of  the  doe,  who  had  become  a  woman :  her 
body  was  left,  bot  her  living  soul  travelled  to  the  son,  i.e.  she  was  slain. 
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8.  Seeiioiis  ten  and  eUoen  intimate  that  the  antagonist  of  the  Ainn  wae 
b^giniiiiigto  fear.  He  therefore  threatens  him  with  the  yengeance  of  his  brother  and 
liiter;  he  also  tells  him  that  the  name  of  his  coantry  is  Samatuye,  Where 
8«matM§€  mtkj  be  I  cannot  find  oat.  Samatuye  means,  '*  to  be  oat  in  twain ; "  bat 
it  is  Mdd  to  be  the  name  of  a  place  or  coantiy. 

0.  Section  fourteen.  The  path  by  which  the  enemy  had  come  was  in  the  air, 
sod  tlie  Aina  followed  it  np  till  he  came  to  the  coantry  called  Samatuye.  Here, 
the  fifteenth  section  says,  was  an  exceedingly  high  moantain,  apon  whose  sammit 
was  built  the  chiefs  palace ;  at  its  foot  was  the  capital  city.  Again  the  Aina  ascends 
(0  the  air  and  comes  stealthily  to  the  door  of  the  palace ;  he  sees  the  brother  and 
niter  of  his  enemy  and  listens  to  their  conversation.  What  he  overheard  is 
xeeorded  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  section. 

10.  Sections  sixteen  to  eighteen.    The  sister  was  a  prophetess.    There  are  still 

prophets  and  prophetesses  amongst  the  Aina,  bat  their  chief  daty  now  is  to  tell 

the  caoses  of  illness,  to  prescribe  medicineR,  to  charm  away  sickness,  and  to  make 

known  the  nltimate  resalt,  i.e.  to  tell  whether  a  person  will  die  or  get  well  again. 

When  a  person  prophesies  he  or  she  is  supposed  to  sleep  or  otherwise  loose  con- 

100080681,  the  spirit  of  prophecy  or  divination  is  thoaght  to  enter  into  the  heart 

o(  the  prophet,  so  that  the  sabject  merely  becomes  a  tool  or  moath-piece  of  the 

gods.  The  prophet  is  not  oven  sapposed  to  know  what  he  himself  says,  and  often 

the  listeners  do  not  anderstand  what  his  words  portend.    When  in  the  act  of 

propbesjing  the  prophet  is  in  a  fearful  tremble ;  he  generally  breathes  very  hard 

ftnd  drops  of  perspiration  stand  upon  his  brow.    Though  his  eyes  should  be  open 

thej  h&Te,  for  the  time  being,  lost  all  power  of  sight.    He  sees  nothing  but  with 

the  mind.    Everything  he  sees,  whether  relating  to  the  past,  present  or  future,  is 

>poken  o(  in  the  present  tense.    This  spirit  of  prophecy  is  quite  believed  in  by  the 

P^^'ple,  and  the  prophet  or  prophetess  is  often  resorted  to.    But  curiously  enough, 

no  person  can  prophesy  just  when  he  or  she  pleases :  he  must  wait  till  the  spirit 

"ci>o  him.    Nor  is  a  good  drink  of  wine  always  needed,  but  contemplation  and 

pnyer  are  absolute  necessities.    The  burden  of  prophecy  sometimes  comes  out  in 

jerki,  but  more  often  in  a  kind  of  sing-song  monotone. 

II'  I  have  witnessed  a  prophet  prophesying,  and,  truly,  I  think  it  would  be 
dinenlt  to  find  a  more  solemn  scene.  Absolute  silence  was  observed  by  the  people 
^ho  were  congregated  together :  no  voice  was  to  be  heard  but  that  of  the  prophet. 
Old  men  with  grey  beards  sat  there  with  tears  iu  their  eyes,  silent  and  solemn ; 
Mte&tirely  were  they  listening  to  what  was  being  said.  The  prophet  appeared  to  be 
4^^  carried  away  with  his  subject,  for  he  was  beating  himself  with  his  hands. 
*^^  he  had  finished,  he  opened  his  eyes  and,  for  a  moment,  they  looked  wild 
^  >hone  like  fire ;  but  exhaustion  soon  came  over  him.    But  to  return. 

l«>  Section  gevenieen.    This  sections  contain  the  woman's  prophecy.    She  sees 
"'^t  beyond  the  Ishikari  river.    Sho  beholds  hex  brother  and  hia  hoata  slain 
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in  battle.  She  sees  the  conqnering  hero,  the  AIdu,  oome  flitting  across  the 
like  a  little  bird.  He  darts  along  upon  the  seas  like  a  fish  skimming  the  snrfaoo 
of  the  water.  She  hears  the  clashing  sound  of  swords  coming  straight  towards 
their  own  city  and  palace.  They  are  Ainu  and  Samatuye  men  that  she  sees.  The 
Ainu,  says  she,  is  wounded.  The  sword  of  the  Samatuye  man,  her  brother, 
goes  into  the  setting  snn,  i.e.  he  dies.  The  sword  of  the  Aina  shines  apon  the 
sun,  i.e.  he  conquers.  And,  lastly,  she  sees  that  the  very  house  in  which  they  are 
is  in  danger ;  and,  no  wonder,  for  the  Ainu  is  at  the  yery  door  listening.  Then, 
say  sections  eighteen  and  nineteen,  in  walks  the  Ainu  and  challenges  the  brother 
to  fight. 

18.  Sections  nineteen  to  end  tell  us  the  result  of  this  fight.  The  woman  casts 
in  her  lot  with  the  Ainu.  She  assists  him  in  the  fight.  The  Samatuye  men  are 
all  slain,  and  the  woman  becomes  the  Ainu's  wife !  So  ends  this  tradition. 
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AROUND  THE  HOKKAIDO. 


By  C.  S.  Mbk,  C.  E. 


[Read  14th  March,  1888.] 


In  the  following  paper  there  will  douhtless  be  found  a  considerable 
amount  of  matter  familiar  to  those  who  have  read  the  paper  contributed 
by  Capt.  Blakiston  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  in  1872  and  the 
letters  of  the  same  gentleman  to  the  Japan  Mail  some  few  years  since. 
At  tbe  same  time,  while  I  have  found  it  unavoidable  to  repeat  some  of 
the  information  supplied  by  Capt.  Blakiston,  I  trust  there  will  be  found 
some  fresh  matter  in  this  paper  which  will  be  of  interest  and  assist  in 
^i^^og  at  a  more  correct  opinion  of  the  capabilities  of  the  Hokkaido 
than  has  hitherto  been  the  case. 

I  may  say  that  the  object  of  my  tour  round  the  island  was  with 
the  view  of  advising  the  Government  as  to  the  most  suitable  sites  for 
the  construction  of  harbours  for  the  better  development  of  the  trade  of 
^o  ifiland. 

^  On  my  arrival  in  Japan  in  June  of  last  year,  I  was  fortunate  enough 
^  obtain  as  my  colleague  Mr.  N.  Fuknshi  of  the  survey  department  of  the 
-"^^K^do,  a  gentleman  who  is  not  only  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
^^^^raphy  of  the  country,  but  who  also  had  the  additional  advantage  of 
"*Vxi3g  accompanied  Capt.  Blakiston  in  some  of  his  travels. 

Onr  party,  consisting  of  Mr.  Fukushi,  an  engineering  assistant  and 
™ysclf,  left  Sapporo  on  the  10th  July,  and  proceeding  by  way  of  the 
^^4  from  there  to  Mororan,  reached  Tomakomai  on  the  south  coast  on 
^  evening  of  the  same  day. 

This  road  is  one  of  the  very  few  in  the  Hokkaidd  suitable  for 
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wheeled  traffic,  and  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  short  lengths  in 
the  vicinity  of  Nemnro,  no  others  of  the  same  description  were  met 
with  daring  oar  trip.  Shortly  after  leaving  Sapporo  the  road  passes 
through  deposits  of  volcanic  ash  and  pamice,  which  render  the  ground 
quite  unfit  for  farming  operations,  although  trees  seem  to  thrive  fairly 
well  upon  it.  Further  on,  in  the  neighhourhood  of  Chitose  (Stocey), 
the  ground  appears  to  improve,  and  small  lots  near  the  road  are  under 
cultivation  principally  with  root  crops.  In  this  neighhourhood  some 
few  years  since  deer  were  plentiful ;  now  they  are  hardly  ever  seen, 
and  the  deer  canning  factory  at  Bihi  has  heeu  closed  for  some  time. 
From  Tomakomai  eastward  the  road— or  rather  horse-track — ^follows 
the  coast  line,  and  passing  through  the  villages  of  Yuhutsu,  Magawa 
and  Saruhetsu,  the  small  town  of  Shitsunai  is  reached,  which  place  is 
well  situated  in  a  valley  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  Shihichari  river  and 
possesses  good  accommodation  for  travellers.  The  occupation  of  the 
inhabitants  along  this  district  is  fishing,  both  for  salmon  and  sardines, 
the  latter  being  all  made  into  manure  and  shipped  to  the  south  for 
the  rice-fields.  The  mouths  of  the  rivers  along  this  coast  have  a 
striking  peculiarity:  they  all  run  parallel  to  the  shore  in  a  westerly 
direction  before  finding  an  exit  to  the  sea.  This  is  due  to  the  sand 
drifting  along  the  coast  from  east  to  west,  owing  to  the  prevailing 
winds  coming  from  the  east  to  south-eost,  and  also  perhaps  to  the  tidal 
current  setting  to  the  westwai'd  close  in  shore.  This  action  I  will  refer 
to  further  on  when  describing  the  north-east  coast,  where  it  b  even 
more  marked.  At  Sambutsu  the  first  Aino  population  of  any  importance 
is  met  with,  but  they  are  apparently  being  rapidly  mixed  with  the 
Japanese  race,  the  number  of  half-castes  being  very  noticeable.  The 
country  roiuid  about  here  appears  to  be  very  fertile,  the  small  areas  Ihat 
are  cultifated  near  the  villages  raising  good  crops.  Horses  are  bred 
here  in  numbers,  ahd  as  the  wiutei's  in  this  district  are  not  so  severe  as 
elsewhere  in  the  island,  they  can  generally  subsist  throughout  the  winter 
on  the  bamboo  grass  which  grows  laxuriantly  and  which  they  appear  to 
relish.  The  quality  of  these  animals  is  very  inferior,  however,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  want  of  proper  regulations  during  the  breeding  seasons. 
After  leaving  Shitsunai,  Urakawa  is  the  next  place  of  importance  reached. 
Here  there  is  a  considerable  population  during  the  fishing  and  sea- weed 
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wmBOU,  bat  after  these  are  over  the  town  loses  more  than  one-half  its 

inhabitants,  who  return  to  their  homes  in  the  northern  end  of  the  main 

island.    The  sardine  manure  harvest  is  over  in  the  last  week  in  July, 

being  saeceeded  bj  that  of  sea-weed  (kombu),  which  generally  lasts  two 

months,  there  being  a  fixed  day  for  beginning  and  another  for  stopping 

operatioDS,  in  order,  I  presume,  to  ensure  the  weed  being  gathered  in 

the  best  condition.    Referring  to  the  sardine  manure ; — at  XJrakawa  the 

price  last  year  was  about  160  yen  per  100  koku,  that  is  42  shillings  per 

Ion  with  the  yen  at  4  shillings,  although  the  price  has  been  known  to 

rise  as  high  as  400  yen  per  100  koku  or  106  shillings  per  ton.     The 

smell  of  these  fishes  drying  in  the  sun  is  anything  but  pleasant  to  a 

traveller.      As  to   the   sea-weed,    enormous  quantities   are  gathered 

along  this  coast  during  the  season  and  exported  to  the  south  of  Japan 

and  to  the  Chinese  markets.    In  deep  water  off  this  coast  the  weed 

sometimes  reaches  a  length  of  90  feet  and  a  width  of  six  inches.    It  is 

highly  natritious,  and  not  at  all  unpalatable  when  eaten  with  a  little 

*%».     The  south  coast  of  the  Hokkaidd  appears  to  be  the  only  one 

in  which  this  weed  reaches  perfection,  although  it  is  met  with  on  the 

▼cei  coast.    This  is  due  no  doubt  to  the  rocky  nature  of  the  coast  and 

^  the  cold  current  setting  in  along  the  shore  from  Cape  Noshapu  to  the 

^tward  towards  Volcano  Bay. 

Horoidzumi  is  the  next  place  of  importance  after  passing  XJrakawa, 

sod  here  the  population  is  also  to  a  great  extent  migratory  and  the 

trade  much  the  same  as  at  XJrakawa.    The  road  between  these  two 

towns  was  last  summer  very  rough,  no  less  than  six  separate  ranges  of 

hills  500  feet  or  so  in  height  having  to  be  crossed.     A  new  road  has, 

however,  lately  been  opened  along  the  shore,  one  or  two  tunnels  having 

heen  made  through  the  cliffs  overhanging  the  sea,  so  that  travelling  on 

horseback  is  now  much  easier.      The   old  road,  though  very  rough, 

however,  was  well  worth  the  extra  exertion  required,  as  the  scenery  was 

charming,  occasional  peeps  of  the  sea  being  obtained  firom  the  hill-tops 

through  the  trees.     The  timber  in  this  district  is  well  grown,  and  in 

description   is  much  the  same  as  in  England — ash,   oak,   elm,  birch, 

chestnut  and  numerous  others ;  also  MatsUj  three  kinds — TodOf  Yezo 

and  Shenuku,     Wild  flowers  grow  here,  and  in  fact  all  round  the  coasts 

is  profusion — wild  roses,  lilies,  iris  and  all  the  descriptions  seen  at  home. 
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From  Horoidzumi  Uie  road  cuts  across  the  peninsula,  ierminating  at  Gape 
Erimo,  and  strikes  the  coast  again  at  Sanoru.*  A  new  road  has  recently 
heen  made,  so  that  travelling  is  now  comparatively  easy,  only  a  couple  of 
hills  800  to  900  feet  high  having  to  be  crossed.  Fogs  are  very  prevalent 
along  this  coast  from  Erimo  to  Noshapu  Gape  during  the  summer  months, 
and  even  in  July  the  traveller  feels  the  cold  severely  when  he  gets  into 
one.  As  soon  as  the  coast  line  is  left,  however,  the  heat  is  sometimes 
oppressive.  Within  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  chilling  fogs  and 
east  wind  of  the  coast,  the  magnolia  tree  is  found  in  full  blossom  under 
the  shelter  of  a  hill,  and  the  thermometer  stands  at  between  80^  and 
90°  F.  m  the  shade. 

Passing  through  Bird  and  Birofune,  Ohotsunai,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tokachi  river,  is  reached.  This  town  is  situated  on  the  west  branch  of 
the  river,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  this  mouth  is  frequently  blocked  up 
by  drifting  sand,  and  also  because  good  drinking  water  is  difficult  to 
obtain,  the  authorities  are  thinking  of  shifting  the  town  to  the  east 
mouth,  where  the  river  is  more  likely  to  remain  in  its  present  position, 
since  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  sheltered  by  a  reef  of  rocks  jutting  out 
from  the  shore  and  where  also  good  water  is  plentiful. 

The  Tokachi  is  one  of  the  three  large  rivers  of  the  Hokkaido,  and 
boats  are  able  to  navigate  it  for  23  ri  from  the  sea  coast.  The  land  in  this 
valley  is  of  first  rate  quality,  and  provided  some  facilities  were  given 
for  shipping  at  or  near  the  river  mouth,  it  would  be  one  of  the  best 
districts  for  settlers  in  the  Hokkaidd.  Eushiro,  about  18  ri  to  the 
eastward  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tokachi,  is  a  town  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, and  from  its  favourable  situation  is  likely  to  become  one  of  the  chief 
towns  of  the  island.  One  of  the  most  valuable  sulphur  deposits  in  Japan, 
or  perhaps  in  the  world,  exists  inland  from  Eushiro  at  a  mountain  near 
Kushiro  lake,  the  quantity  of  sulphur  being  for  all  practical  purposes 
unlimited.  Up  till  quite  recently  the  mineral  was  carried  on  pack- 
horses  to  a  point  on  the  river  17  ri  from  Eushiro,  whence  it  was 
brought  down  by  boats  to  the  latter  place  for  shipment.  A  railway  has 
just  been  opened,  however,  fi'om  the  mines  to  the  river,  and  the  river 
itself  has  been  cleared  of  obstructions  to  a  moderate  extent,  so  that 
when  a  good  harbour  is  constructed  at  Eushiro  the  sulphur  trade  will 
assume  a  prominent  place  in  the  exports  of  the  Hokkaido.    Goal  has 
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tbo  been  diseovered  olose  to  the  town,  and  is  at  present  used  in  the 
small  river  steamers  towing  the  sulphur  boats,  and  judging  from  appear- 
tnees  it  is  of  fairly  good  quality.  To  the  mineral  products  of  this 
distriei  most  be  added  the  exports  of  fish,  fish-manure  and  sea- weed, 
and  the  produce  that  will  arise  from  the  cultivation  of  the  land  in  the 
fidgfaboarhood,  which  is  of  considerable  area  and  of  good  quality. 
AkkecLi  bay,  a  few  n  to  the  east  of  Eushiro,  is  one  of  the  best 
Anehorages  on  the  south  coast,  the  town  at  the  head  of  the  bay  being  a 
iliriTing  place  and  having  a  first  rate  tea-house  ofiering  good  accommoda- 
tion for  travellers.  The  large  lagoon  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  called  Se- 
CMripp,  contains  a  great  quantity  of  large  oysters,  some  of  the  shells 
measariog  18  inches  long.  These  oysters  are  dried,  tinned  and  shipped 
to  the  Chinese  markets.  Hamanaka  bay,  having  a  good  anchorage 
under  Eiritap  island,  is  a  place  of  some  importance  and  does  a  con- 
siderable export  trade  in  fish  and  sea-weed.  From  this  the  road  follows 
the  eoaat  to  Hanasaki  on  the  south  side  of  the  Noshapu  peninsula,  with 
ft  branch  across  to  the  town  of  Nemuro,  the  chief  town  in  this  part  of 
the  island.  As  I  before  remarked,  fogs  are  very  prevalent  all  along 
this  coast  during  the  summer,  but  they  seem  to  excel  at  Hanasaki  bay. 
Daring  my  visit  to  that  place  I  only  once  saw  the  whole  of  the  bay — 
about  one  mile  wide — and  that  for  the  space  of  two  hours  only.  Hanasaki 
bay  is  the  port  of  call  for  steamers  trading  to  Nemuro  during  the  months 
of  January,  February  and  March,  during  which  period  the  harbour  at 
Nemoro  is  blocked  up  with  drift-ice.  Nemuro,  situated  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Noshapu  peninsula,  is  a  thriving  place  and  has  increased  in  size 
voy  much  during  the  last  few  years.  It  possesses  a  small  bay  or 
karboor  suitable  for  small  coasting  craft,  and  is  capable  of  considerable 

• 

unprovement.  All  the  trade  from  the  adjoining  coast  and  islands 
concentrates  at  Nemuro,  the  value  amounting  to  nearly  one  million  yen 
*^Qtlly.  Within  a  few  miles  of  the  town  a  militia  settlement  has 
"^J  been  established  on  the  same  principle  as  those  existing  near 
^Pporo.  The  soil  here  is  of  good  quality,  and  fair  crops  can  be  raised 
^f  hemp,  potatoes,  turnips,  daikon,  beans  and  barley  Oats  and  wheat 
''^^e  Dot  been  attempted  as  yet,  but  there  seems  no  reason  why  they 
'^^uljoot  succeed.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Nemuro  there  is  also  a  large 
^  of  over  9,000  acres  enclosed  in  a  ring  fence  now  belonging  to  a  private 
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gentleman,  part  of  wbich  is  being  broken  np  witb  the  ploagh  and  part 
being  pat  under  pasture  for  cattle.  Cattle  and  borse-breeding  appears 
to  be  attended  with  sacoess,  but  sheep-raising  has  not  been  tried  as 
yet.  This  is  the  only  place  in  the  Hokkaido,  excepting  the  government 
farms  at  Nanae  and  Sapporo,  where  farming  on  a  large  scale  has  been 
attempted,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doabt  that  it  will  be  perfeetly 
successfal  with  proper  management.  The  country  about  here  and  in 
fact  all  along  the  peninsula  consists  of  a  flat  table-laud  from  60  to  100 
feet  above  sea-level,  covered  with  undergrowth  and  stunted  trees,  the 
east  winds  and  fogs  no  doubt  preventing  the  latter  from  attaining  large 
growth.  The  fogs,  however,  do  not  affect  the  production  of  cereals  and 
root  crops  to  an  appreciable  extent,  and  the  climate  generally  appears  to 
be  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  where 
admirable  crops  are  raised  in  spite  of  east  wind  or  fogs. 

From  Nemuro  the  road  follows  the  shore  line  to  Oneto,  where  the 
entrance  to  a  large  lagoon  has  to  be  crossed  by  a  ferry.  Passing  on 
from  there,  still  following  the  shore  line  and  crossing  another  lagoon 
entrance,  the  Niohibetsu  river  is  reached,  where  good  qufurters  ean 
be  obtained  at  the  small  town  of  Bekkai  or  Bitsukai.  The  Nishibetsa 
is  the  best  salmon  river  in  Japan,  although  not  by  any  means  the 
largest  one.  At  Bekkai  the  government  established  a  salmon  canning 
factory  some  years  since  under  American  direction.  It  is  now,  however, 
in  private  hands  and  appears  to  be  well  managed,  although  perhaps  it 
would  be  an  improvement  to  label  the  tins,  not  only  as  a  guarantee  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  contents,  but  also  as  a  help  for  the  extension  of 
the  trade.  From  information  obtained  on  the  spot,  it  appears  that  no 
less  than  16,000  koku  (2,200  tons)  of  salmon  are  annually  taken  out  of 
the  river,  together  with  a  considerable  quantity  from  the  sea  coast  in  the 
vicinity.  As  the  traveller  proceeds  northward  along  this  coast,  horses 
become  more  difficult  to  obtain,  the  quality  of  the  animal  begins  to 
deteriorate,  and  it  is  a  very  rare  thing  to  get  a  horse  that  has  not  bad 
qualities  of  some  kind.  Nine  out  of  ten  are  inveterate  stumblers :  they 
will  not  keep  their  noses  off  the  ground  if  they  can  help  it.  This  is  no 
doubt  due  to  their  being  chiefly  used  as  pack-horses,  in  which  capacity 
several  are  usually  tied  together,  the  head  of  one  animal  being  tied  to 
the  tail  of  the  next  in  front,  and  so  on« 
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Ffom  Bekkfti  to  Shibetsa  the  road  is  not  of  the  best  desoriptioii. 
Afttf  ft  heavy  rain  it  is  usually  impassable  owing  to  the  swampy 
latoxe  of  the  ground,  and  from  this  cause  we  were  eondacted  along  the 
isa-boftfth  as  being  the  only  passable  road.     This  beach  is  simply  a 
gtinkmg  swamp  of  decayed  vegetable  matter  and  sea- weed,  owing  to  the 
Wga  ftmoant  of  fresh  water  and  the  absence  of  tidal  currents  in  the  sea, 
doe  DO  doubt  to  the  sheltered  position  of  the  locality  under  Cape 
K(^e.    Unless  the  traveller  has  a  guide  well  acquainted  with  the 
looaliiy,  be  is  very  likely  to  lose  his  horse,  if  not  himself,  in  the  bog. 
Under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  his  lot  is  not  a  pleasant  one  in 
hot  weather,  with  the  thermometer  at  90°  in  the  shade,  innumerable 
boil  flies  and  mosquitoes,  his  horses  sinking  below  the  knees  at  every 
step— ftU  added  to  the  very  unhealthy  smell  arising  from  the  decayed 
vegetable  matter,  make  the  road  one  to  be  avoided  if  possible.    After 
paaoogthe  base  of  the  Notske  promontory,  Shibetsu  is  reached,  situated 
at  tlie  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.    On  this  coast  the  prevalent 
winds  ire  from  the  north-east,  and  the  tidal  currents  setting  in  from  the 
same  direction  cause  the  sand  to  drift  along  the  shore  to  the  southward, 
ud  thns,  as  on  the  south  coast,  causing  the  rivers  to  run  parallel  to  the 
Blwre  for  a  considerable  distance  before  entering  the  sea.    At  Shibetsu 
the  inhabitants  are  continually  fighting  with  the  river  to  induce  it  to 
go  into  the  sea,  to  which  proceeding  it  has  apparently  a  decided  objec- 
tion.  OccasionaUy,  however,  after  a  heavy  downpour  of  rain  or  a 
^'^'^  thaw  in  the  hills,  the  river  itself  does  in  a  couple  of  hours  what 
^  natives  cannot  effect  in  a  year — ^it  makes  a  new  mouth   for   itself, 
generally  near  the  point  where  it  first  reaches  the  coast  line.   This  mouth 
^oee  not  remain  open  long,  however,  the  sand  drifting  in  such  large 
^Qtntities  and  at  such  a  rapid  rate.     There  is  practically  no  land  under 
^^vation  along  this  coast,  the  inhabitants  subsisting  entirely  upon 
^  prodace  of  the  salmon  and  herring  fisheries,  the  latter  of  course 
*^g  all  made  into  manure.     From  Shibetsu  a  new  road  has  lately 
^  Omde  across  the  Shari  hills  to  Shari  on  the  north-east  coast.     This 
^i  IB  shorter  by  11  ri  than  the  old  road  via  Wakaoi,  and  the  wholo 
^^^oe  can  now  be  traversed  in  one  day,  although  there  is.  a  horse- 
'^n  and  accommodation  for  travellers  in  the  heart  of  the  hills  at  a 
pliee  called  Bubetsu.    After  leaving  the  coast  at  Shibetsu  the  road 
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passes  throngh  a  forest  for  tbe  whole  distance  (86  miles)  nntil  ihe  sea 
coast  at  Shari  is  reached.  There  are  first  of  all  miles  of  birch  trees, 
used  by  the  inhabitants  on  the  coast  for  firewood  and  for  the  mannfae- 
ture  of  roofing  shingles,  for  which  pnrpose  they  make  use  of  the  bark  of 
the  tree  after  the  outer  covering  has  been  stripped  off.  Ropes  are  also 
made  by  the  Ainos  from  the  bark  of  the  Shina,  a  kind  of  ash  tree,  while 
stems  of  the  yoang  vine  trees  are  often  used  for  a  like  purpose.  After 
proceeding  further  inland  larger  trees  are  met  with,  such  as  oak,  ash, 
todo  and  Yezo-matsu,  some  of  the  last  named  being  splendid  trees,  51 
to  18  feet  in  circumference  and  160  to  200  feet  high.  The  difficulty  of 
transport  to  the  coast,  however,  is  at  present  so  great  that  this  fine 
timber  can  not  be  taken  advantage  of.  In  the  Shari  hills,  at  about  8  ri 
from  Shibetsu,  there  exist  some  hot  springs  and  also  indications  of 
petroleum,  the  former  sending  out  a  considerable  volume  of  water  at  a 
temperature  of  about  160^  Fahr.  and  having  a  slight  trace  of  sulphate  of 
iron.  The  petroleum  flows  out  of  the  ground  in  very  small  quantities  close 
to  the  stream  issuing  from  the  hot  springs,  and  until  a  proper  well  is  sunk 
it  would  be  impossible  to  judge  whether  it  could  be  obtained  in  paying 
quantities.  Neither  the  hot  springs  nor  the  petroleum  springs  are  likely 
to  prove  of  much  practical  value  lor  some  years  to  come,  but  the  place 
is  well  worth  a  visit  by  the  traveller  in  the  vicinity,  although  the  road 
after  leaving  the  main  track  is  rough  in  the  extreme.  After  leaving 
Rubetsu  the  road  crosses  the  hills  by  a  pass  1600  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
and  even  in  August,  with  the  thermometer  at  86^  F.  in  the  shade,  snow 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  clefts  of  the  mountains  at  an  elevation  of  about  8000 
feet  or  so.  This  snow  melting  under  the  hot  August  sun  makes  the  river 
water  delightfully  cool,  and  a  bath  in  it  is  very  refreshing  after  a  hot 
day's  ride,  although  the  bull  flies  do  not  suffer  the  bather  to  remain  long 
in  the  free  enjoyment  of  his  tub.  After  passing  Shari,  which  is  only  a 
small  fishing  village,  the  road  follows  the  coastline  to  Abashiri,  the  place 
of  most  importance  in  this  section  of  the  coast.  The  shore  along  here 
is  entirely  formed  of  sand  until  Abashiri  is  reached,  where  a  bold  rocky 
headland  juts  into  the  sen.  Before  reaching  this,  however,  tbe  entrance 
to  a  tolerably  large  lagoon  (Tobutsu)  is  crossed,  having  in  its  neighbour- 
hood a  few  scattered  Aino  villages.  Abashiri  is  a  rising  place,  having 
about  880  inhabitants,  all  more  or  less  engaged  in  the  fishing  industry, 
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although  some  small  portions  of  land  near  the  town  have  been  caltivated 

for  root  crops.    A  fair  anchorage  exists  nnder  the  lee  of  an  island  lying 

off  the  liver's  month,  and  the  bay,  which  is  sheltered  both  by  this  island 

and  to  ft  small  extent  by  Cape  Notoro,  is  one  of  the  few  localities  on  this 

coast  capable  of  being  improved  into  a  safe  harbonr.     The  river  here 

fonai  the  oatlet  for  a  large  lake  situated  inland  about  1^  9^'.      It  is  well 

wooded  all  round  with  all  kinds  of  trees,  some  of  them  being  oak  of 

large  dimensions.     The  depth  of  this  lake  varies  from  18  to  28  feet,  and 

the  water  is  apparently  of  a  high   temperature — higher  indeed  than 

is  due  to  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere.     From  the  head  of  this  lake  a 

hoTse-tmck  exists  across  the  mountains  to  the  south  coast  at  Enshiro. 

From  Abashiri  the  road  passes  through  Tokoro  on  to  Saruma  lagoon, 

bat  in  order  to  save  time  we  avoided  this  road  and  proceeded  by  sea  in 

a  fisliing  boat.     This  did  not  turn  out  a  success,  however,  as  the  boat 

only  progressed  at  two  miles  per  hour  almost  the  whole  distance  to 

Banuna,  there  beiog  no  favourable  wind.     Fishing  boats  on  this  coast 

do  not  differ  materially  from  those  in  use  elsewhere  in  the  north  of  Japan, 

bat  in  any  case  the  principle  on  which  they  are  built  and   the   manner 

in  which  they  are  propelled  are  not  to  be  commended.    In  shape  they 

aio  not  unlike  a  coffin  with  a  sharp  end,  and  the  oars  are  like  crutches 

aboai  six  feet  long,  the  latter  being  tied  to  the  thwart  of  the  boat  near 

tbe  bow  by  short  pieces  of  grass  rope.     The  boat  is  steered  by  two  long 

sweeps  at  the  stem,  and  these  are  also  occasionally  used  in  assisting 

the  rowers.     As  to  their  sailing  qualities,  the  less  said   the  better. 

Owing  to  the  shape  of  the  boat  and  to  the  position  of  the  sail  they  will 

do  litile  else  than  run  before  the  wind :  beating  to  windward  is  quite  out 

of  the  question.     No  doubt  they  have  their  good  qualities,  such  as  being 

Maiiy  beached  should  a  storm  arise;   but  for  all  that  I  think  the 

fiokkaidd  fisherman  has  a  good  deal  to  learn  from  his  western  brother 

in  the  matter  of  boat-building. 

Sarama  lagoon  is  a  fine  sheet  of  water  about  seven  ri  long  by 

three  n  wide  at  its  greatest  width,  and  covering  an   area  of  nearly  80 

square  miles.     It  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  continuous  row  of  sand 

hills  covered  with  scrub  and  stunted  oak  trees,  varying  in  width  from 

250  yards  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and  at  its  deepest  part  measures 

nine  fathoms.  The  outlet  into  the  sea  is  at  some  distance  to  the  eastward 
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of  the  lagoon  proper,  and  has  evidently  heen  gradually  forced  in  this 
direction  by  the  sand-drift  travelling  along  the  shore  from  north- west  to 
south-east.  The  entrance  at  the  date  of  our  visit  was  very  narrow  and 
shallow,  and  the  rush  of  water  into  and  out  of  the  lagoon  very  rapid.  The 
outward  rush  of  water  is  due  to  the  tide  and  to  the  fresh  water  discharge 
of  the  rivers,  two  of  ^which  empty  their  waters  into  the  lagoon,  besides 
some  smaller  streams,  while  the  inward  rush  is  due  to  the  tide  alone, 
which  in  the  sea  rises  between  three  and  four  feet  and  in  the  lagoon  rather 
less  than  one  foot.  This  of  course  always  gives  a  head  of  water,  except 
at  mean  tide,  either  in  the  lagoon  or  in  the  sea,  according  to  whether 
the  tide  is  ebbing  or  flowing.  This  tidal  cuiTent,  added  to  the  effect  of 
the  fresh  water  discharge  into  the  lagoon,  has  not,  however,  sufficient 
force  to  maintain  an  open  mouth  to  the  lagoon,  and  since  my  visit  to 
the  spot  the  entrance,  or  rather  mouth,  has  been  completely  blocked  np 
with  sand.  Whenever  this  happens  the  few  inhabitants  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood have  forthwith  to  set  to  work  and  dig  a  channel  to  allow  the 
water  to  escape,  otherwise  the  water  level  in  the  lagoon  rises  and 
floods  the  surrounding  country.  Last  winter  the  water  level  rose  as 
much  as  seven  feet  during  the  time  that  one  of  these  sand  obstructions  at 
the  mouth  of  the  lagoon  was  in  course  of  removal.  This  lagoon  would 
form  a  magnificent  natural  harbour  provided  this  difficulty  with  the 
entrance  to  it  from  the  sea  were  overcome,  a  thing  not  by  any  means 
impossible,  but  expensive.  All  along  this  portion  of  the  coast  of  the 
island  evidences  of  the  magnitude  of  this  sand  drift  are  met  with,  and 
we  passed  several  small  rivers  that  were  completely  blocked  up,  and  in 
some  cases,  owing  to  high  tides  and  to  a  strong  breeze  causing  waves, 
the  sea  water  was  flowing  into  the  river  over  the  bar  instead  of  ric9 
versa.  The  river  water  either  finds  its  way  iuto  the  sea  through  the 
sand,  or  else  forms  lagoons  which  increase  in  size  until  a  heavy  flood 
comes  down  the  river  and  breaks  through  the  sand  bar,  which  is  very 
soon  re-formed,  however.  Saruma  lagoon  is  very  prolific  in  oysters, 
some  of  them  attaining  a  large  size,  although  not,  as  a  rule,  so  large  as 
those  of  Akkechi  bay.  They  are  not  utilized  in  any  way,  although  one 
or  two  attempts  have  been  made,  but  without  success,  to  tin  and 
export  them  to  the  south.  The  east  end  of  the  lagoon  appears  to  bo 
gradually  filling  np  with  these  shell-fish.    The  principal  inhabitants 
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m    ibis  disiriot   are  Ainos,   the  only   Japanese  being  those    at    the 

horse-station  near    the  month  of  the  lagoon,    where  there    is  fairly 

good  accommodation  for  travellers.     Seal  and  mallard  are  seen  in  large 

qoautiiies  on  the  shores  of  the  lagoon,  bat  are  difficult  to  approach  in 

warm  weather.     In  winter,  however,  we  were  informed  that  they  can 

be  sboi  in  considerable  numbers  by   the  sportsman  who  is  enthusiastic 

enongh  to  spend  a  month  or  so  in  this  out-of-the-way  place.     All  trade 

by  sea  is  stopped  on  this  coast  during  the  months  of  January,  February 

gnd  March  by  the  ice  drift  which  sets  in  from  the  north  and  works 

along  the  coast  as  far  as  Cape  Noshapu,  near  Nemuro.     The  ice-field 

extends  seaward  for  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles  from  the  coast  and 

^Is  up  any  indentations  in  the  coast  line,  such  as  river  mouths,  and 

forms  one  solid  mass  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  rises  and  falls 

with  the  tide  and  often  does  serious  damnge  to  the  bridges  or  other 

structores  below  high  water  mark.     Piles  are  frequently  lifted  bodily 

out  of  the  ground  by  the  alternate  rising  and  falling  of  this  ice-field. 

From  the  horse-station  at  Saruma  on  to  Nurubetsu  the  road  follows 
tbe  8aud  bills  between  the  sea  and  the  lagoon  to  Yubetsu,  one  ri  past 
tlie  west  end  of  the  lagoon.  Here  the  usual  struggle  between  the  river 
and  the  sand  is  visible,  the  latter  always  getting  the  best  of  the  fight, 
niQeb  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  inhabitants.  The  rivers  between 
Saruma  and  Scya  ai-e  of  no  groat  size,  owing  to  the  water-shed  running 
parallel  to  the  shore  at  about  five  ri  distance  therefrom.  They  are 
liable  to  sudden  floods,  however,  which  frequently  open  new  mouths 
into  tlie  sea,  thus  often  necessitating  an  alteration  in  the  route  of  the 
borge-track.  Near  to  Mombetsu  several  lagoons  existed  at  the  time  of 
o'l' visit  with  apparently  no  exit  into  the  sea,  but  as  it  was,  our  guide — 
^  Abo  boy — was  at  fault  more  than  once,  doubtless  owing  to  some 
^^ratiou  in  the  size  or  shape  of  these  lagoons. 

tfombetsu  is  a  place  of  some  importance,  having  a  population  of 

aboat  400  inhabitants  during  the  fishing  season,  and  it  appears  to  be 

'^creasing  in  size.     A  fair  anchorage  for  small  vessels  exists  here,  except 

^ih  an  easterly  wind.     From  Mombetsu  to  Poronai  and  thence  on  to 

^bi  the  coast  line  presents  much  the  same  appearance,  the  population 

befog  very  sparse  and  travelling  monotonous.     Bamboo  grass,   which 

grows  freely  all  round  the  Hokkaido,  is  here  met  with  in  perfection.    It 
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reaches  a  heigbl  snfficient  ta  hide  from  sight  both  horse  and  rider,  and 
when  once  the  track  is  lost  the  horses  are  qnite  unable  to  force  their 
way  throngh  it.  If  this  grass  were  to  be  entirely  homed  down  at  the 
end  of  the  warm  weather  and  the  ground  broken  up  and  cleared,  good 
agricultural  land  would  be  obtained.  Isashi  is  a  place  about  equal  in 
size  to  Mombetsu,  these  two  places  being  the  chief  fishing-stationa 
between  Abashiri  and  Soya.  The  lessees  of  the  fishings  keep  theii 
boats,  nets  and  gear  at  these  places,  and  distribute  them  along  the 
coast  to  the  various  fishing-stations  when  the  season  commences.  The 
men  employed  at  tbis  time  mostly  come  from  the  south,  and  as  soon  as 
they  arrive  build  a  large  house  or  shed  for  their  own  accommodation, 
which  they  again  dismantle  or  pull  down  at  the  close  of  the  season. 
About  five  ri  north  of  Esnshi  a  spur  of  tbe  mountain  range  forming  the 
water-shed  approaches  the  coast  line,  and  the  road  here  ascends  the 
side  of  the  hill  and  winds  round  the  end  of  the  projecting  blnff  at  a  con- 
siderable  elevation  above  tbe  sea.  The  road  is  very  rough,  and 
considerable  care  is  required  to  prevent  tbe  horses  losing  their  packs 
when  rounding  this  promontory.  Just  before  reaching  this  point  s 
a  small  bay  is  passed  forming  a  well  sheltered  anchorage,  except  witb 
due  northerly  winds.  It  is  called  Higashitomari  by  tbe  inhabitants, 
which  is  literally  "  East- wind  harbour.''  Tbis  is  very  appropriate, 
seeing  that  the  anchorage  is  completely  sheltered  from  that  quarter. 

At  Sarubutso,  rather  more  than  half-way  between  Esasbiand  So]ra, 
there  is  a  rest-house  for  travellers,  now  in  rather  a  dilapidated 
condition,  but  tbe  traffic  in  this  district  being  very  limited,  suffioieni 
inducement  is  not  offered  for  the  enterprising  tea-bouse  keeper  to  start 
business.  The  existing  house  was  built  by  Government  for  the  con- 
venience of  travellers.  Close  to  Sarubutsu  is  the  entrance  to  a  large 
lagoon  or  lake,  into  which,  however,  tbe  salmon  passing  along  the 
coast  will  not  enter,  doubtless  owing  to  the  presence  of  some  poisonoos 
matter  in  the  water,  arising  no  doubt  from  tbe  existence  of  coal  and 
perhaps  petroleum  on  tbe  water-shed  close  by.  Passing  the  small 
fishing  village  of  Cbietomai,  Cape  Soya  is  reached  on  the  high  land, 
above  which  a  light-house  has  recently  been  erected  for  tbe  benefit  oi 
shipping  passing  through  La  P^rouse  straits.  Sagbalien  is  seen  in  the 
distance,  the  breadth  of  the  straits  from  land  to  land  being  80  miles. 
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Aione  iiiDe  Soya  was  the  principal  town  at  this  end  of  the  island,  heing 

■aiDUined  ehiefly  hy  the  travellei*s  passing  to  and  from  Saghalien. 

Sioea  ibe  ishind  was  given  np  to  the  Bussiaus  in  exchange  for  the 

EonJes,  Soya  has  heen  on  the  decline,  and  the  town  of  Wakanai,  on  the 

(^poBiteside  of  the  hay,  has  taken  the  lead.     This  is  accounted  for 

hy  the  fact  that  the  anchorage  off  the  coast  at  this  point  is  much  superior 

to  that  opposite  Soya,  where  namerons  reefs  exist,  on  one  of  which 

EM.S.  Rattler  was  wrecked  in  1868.     The  bay  of  Soya  is  completely 

blocked  ap  with  floating  ice  in  the  winter  time,  in  a  manner  similar  to 

the  north-east  coast.     On  the  west  coast,   however,   except  in  the 

Tieiuity  of  Cape  Nosliapu,  no  snch  thing  occurs,  the  drift  ice  apparently 

fell  going  down  sonth  along  the  east  coast  of  the  island.     Its  absence  on 

the  west  coast  may  be  due  to  a  certain  extent  to  the  warm  current  of 

the  Knroshiwo,  which  sets  to  the  northward  along  this  coast,  and  also 

to  the  fact  that  the  prevailing  winds  blow  from  the  south-west  and  the 

tidal  currents  also  set  in  the  same  direction.     This  is  borne  out  by  the 

tendency  of  the  rivers  on  this  coast  to  run  to  the  northward  before 

enteriDg  the  sea.    Between  Esashi  and  Wakanai  horses  are  not  obtain- 

• 

ible,  with  the  exception  of  perhaps  one  or  two  at  Soya,  and  it  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  engage  horses  at  Esashi  for  the  journey  on  to  Soya, 
it  which  place  a  sufficient  number  of  fresh  horses  can  always  be 
obtained  by  sending  forward  to  Wakanai.  Travelling  in  this  district  is 
Beceasarily  very  slow,  the  road  being  very  heavy,  mostly  in  loose  sand. 
^  horses  too  are  very  inferior  in  quality  and  have  little  life  left  in 
them  at  the  end  of  the  third  day's  ridiug.  After  leaving  Soya,  the 
^t  day's  riding  finishes  at  Bakkai,  about  ten  ri  distant.  This  place 
^^  its  name  from  a  peculiarly  shaped  rock  which  is  supposed  to 
fAaemble  a  woman  carrying  an  infant  on  her  back, — the  word  of  course 
'^ffof  Aino  origin.    In  the  hotel  or  tea-house  at  Bakkai  the  furo  or 

^^^  bath  is  of  rather  a  primitive  construction.  It  consists  of  a  large 
'^  Caldron— such  as  is  in  use  for  extracting  oil  from  herrings — set 

^^  rough  bricks  and  clay  and  having  a  fire  of  wood  immediately 

^e^  it.     When  the  water  has  reached  a  high  enough  temperature,  a 

^'^Q  of  board  about  18  inches  square  is  placed  on  the  surface,  and  the 

/^*^«r  has  to  place  his  foot  carefully  in  the  centre  thereof  and  to  carry 

^Own  through  the  water  to  the  bottom  of  the  kettle  with  his  own 
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weight.  If  not  very  careful,  the  inexperienced  beginner  is  likely  to  capsize 
or  barn  bis  feet  on  the  bottom  of  tbe  caldron.  Wben  once  safely  into  ibii 
primitive  bath,  the  bather  is  both  washed  and  smoked  at  the  same  time. 
A  good  view  of  the  islands  of  Rishiri  and  Rebnushiri  is  obtainec 
from  Bakkai,  the  former  being  a  majestic  cone-shaped  peak  rising  onl 
of  the  water  to  a  heigh t'of  6,000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  the  latter  f 
flat  table-island  only  800  feet  or  so  above  the  same  level  and  forming 
qnite  a  contrast  to  its  lofty  companion.  The  road  from  Bakkai  on  tc 
the  Teshiwo  month  is  a  dreary,  monotonous  ride  of  more  than  tbirteec 
n  over  sandy  beach  and  sandhills,  the  only  thing  interesting  in  th< 
slightest  degree  being  the  enormous  quantity  of  drift  timber  lying 
scattered  along  the  beach.  Trees  of  all  kinds,  sizes  and  shapes  arc 
seen  here,  having  evidently  been  brought  down  to  the  coast  by  the 
rivers  discharging  to  the  southward  and  carried  up  to  this  point  by  the 
Udal  current  and  prevailing  winds.  The  river  Teshiwo  is  a  fine, 
broad,  deep  stream,  and  is  one  of  the  three  large  rivers  of  the  Hokkaido, 
the  others  being  the  Ishikari  and  Tokachi.  The  sand  bar  at  its  month, 
however,  is  a  complete  block  to  any  craft  other  than  boats  and  smal 
junks  obtaining  access  thereto.  The  mouth  of  this  river  is  ratbei 
puzzling,  since  the  stream  runs  parallel  to  the  shore  in  a  southerly 
direction  for  some  distance  before  flowing  into  the  sea,  whereas  all  the 
other  rivers  on  this  coast  tend  in  a  northerly  direction.  At  the  presenf 
time,  however,  the  Teshiwo  mouth  seems  to  be  following  the  rule  and  is 
again  working  to  the  northward,  and  I  think  there  cannot  be  the 
slightest  doubt  but  that  the  sand  does  all  travel  northward  along  thif 
coast.  After  leaving  Teshiwo  and  crossing  the  Nembetsu  river  the 
coast  changes  its  form,  the  sand-hills  giving  place  to  clifi's  of  yellow 
clay  rock  about  200  feet  high,  coming  close  up  to  the  water's  edge. 
These  clifis  are  gradually  being  washed  away,  and  the  loose  materia] 
forming  the  beach  being  very  slippery,  renders  it  very  difficult  and 
sometimes  dangerous  to  pass  along  the  shore,  especially  when  a  strong 
south-west  wind  causes  the  waves  to  dash  against  the  clifis.  The  propex 
road  along  this  part  of  the  coast  is  on  the  top  of  the  clifis,  but  at  the 
present  time  it  is  in  such  a  wretched  condition,  owing  to  landslips  and 
broken  bridges,  that  the  more  difficult  track  along  the  beach  is  generally 
preferred. 
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FoTebeisa,  about  8  fi  to  the  south  of  Teshiwo,  is  a  small  tillage 
eouUimng  a  few  houses  and  a  tolerably  comfortable  tea-house,  and 
8  n  farther  on  Tomamai  is  reached,  which  place  may  bo  said  to  be 
tbe  nortbem  limit  of  civilization  on  this  const.  From  this  point  south- 
ward the  fishing  industry  is  actively  engaged  in  and  villages  are 
DQfflerons.  Approaching  Tomamai  from  the  north,  the  cliffs  appear  to 
he  of  hard  rock-limestone,  and  are  not  disappearing  in  such  a  marked 
manner  as  those  near  Furebetsu.  To  the  southward  of  Tomamai  there 
exists  a  narrow  strip  between  the  sea  and  the  high  land  at  the  back, 
which  is  thickly  covered  with  houses.  The  table-land  at  the  back  is 
abont  150  feet  above  sea-level,  and  is  cultivated  to  a  small  extent  for 
root  crops  principally.  Potatoes,  turnips,  and  daikon  seem  to  grow 
very  well,  and  the  country  struck  me  as  being  admirably  adapted  for 
iiurming  and  stock-raising. 

From  Tomamai  to  Rumoi  and  thence  on  to  Mashike  the  traveller 
passes  through  numerous  fishing  villages  which  have  a  thriving 
Appearance,  this  portion  of  the  Hokkaido  coasts  being  the  most  prolific 
in  tbe  fishes  of  the  north — salmon  and  herrings.  Crossing  the  Kotambetsu 
andObemspe  rivers,  Rumoi  is  reached,  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same 
same.  Ramoi  is  the  Japanese  name  for  the  town  ;  the  Ainos  call  it 
"Roramoppe."  It  possesses  u  tolerably  good  anchorage  iu  its  bay, 
having  deep  water  close  in  shore,  and  as  a  harbour  it  is  capable  of 
wnsiderable  improvement.  The  trade  here  at  present  is  all  due  to  the 
fishing  business,  but  there  is  every  probability  of  Bumoi  becoming  a 
place  of  importance  hereafter,  both  from  its  position  on  the  coastline 
aud  from  the  fact  that  good  coal  has  been  discovered  on  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  river.  Mashike,  about  four  ri  from  Rumoi  and  close 
nnder  Cape  Kamuieto,  is  at  present  the  chief  town  on  the  west  and 
^*  coasts  between  Otaru  and  Nemnro.  It  has  a  population  of 
between  2,500  and  8,000,  a  portion  of  this  of  course  being  migratory, 
ftlthongh  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  is  the  case  on  the  south  or  east 
coasts.  The  town  is  well  built,  with  wide  streets  and  good  water 
*"Pply,  and  altogether  it  has  a  very  prosperous  appearance.  The 
pnocipal  merchants  and  fishing  lessees  in  this  district  have  their  head- 
quarters here,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  fish  and  fish-manure 
prodace  of  the  adjoining  villages  is  concentrated  at  Mashike  and  from 
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there  shipped  to  the  southern  markets.  The  harbour,  or  rather  bay, 
at  Mashike  is  exposed  to  the  north,  and  having  bad  holding  gronnd  it 
is  dangerous  for  ships  to  remain  at  anchor  therein  with  the  wind  in  a 
northerly  or  north-westerly  direction. 

From  Mashike  going  southward  the  road  crosses  the  mountains  to 
Hammamashike,  reaching  an  elevation  of  2,000  feet  above  sea-level, 
and  thence  follows  the  coast  line  to  the  Ishikari.  As  the  road  in 
question  is  anything  but  an  easy  one  to  pass  over,  however,  traveilen 
usually  prefer  to  go  by  sea  round  Cape  Kamuieto,  and  so  avoid  the 
mountain  climb.  As  we  had  no  further  coast  line  to  inspect  before 
reaching  the  Ishikari,  we  embaiked  in  one  of  the  small  steamers  that 
run  twice  a  week  during  the  summer  from  Mashike  to  Otam.  This 
steamer  was  little  better  than  a  launch  and  very  light  in  the  water, 
and  as  a  strong  gale  was  blowing  from  the  eastward  we  experienced  a 
very  rough  passage,  the  boat  being  more  than  once  nearly  on  her  beam 
ends.  An  easterly  gale  is  very  severely  felt  in  the  bay  of  Otaru,  and  it 
is  sometimes  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  laud  or  embark  on  a  steamer 
with  the  wind  in  this  direction.  Taking  the  train  at  Otaru  we  arrived  in 
Sapporo  after  an  absence  of  68  days,  having  travelled  a  distance  of  840  miles. 

Having  thus  briefly  referred  to  the  ground  travelled  over,  I  will 
now  give  in  as  few  words  as  possible  the  impressions  I  gained  as  to  the 
present  condition  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  and  my  opinion 
as  to  its  future  prosperity. 

To  begin  with  the  climate.  It  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  British 
Isles,  only  having  a  winter  rather  more  severe  and  lengthened,  and  with 
a  more  humid  atmosphere  during  the  warm  season.  I  will  not  inflict 
upon  yon  any  figures  relating  to  temperature,  rain-fall,  etc.  These  can 
always  be  obtained  from  the  printed  reports  of  the  meteorological  office. 
The  productions  of  the  soil  are  very  similar  in  the  two  countries,  only 
the  growth  of  vegetation  in  the  Hokkaido  is  the  more  rapid  of  the  two, 
due  no  doubt  to  the  greater  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  This  to  a 
ceiiain  extent  compensates  for  the  extra  length  of  the  winter,  which 
does  not  terminate  until  the  beginning  of  April,  when  the  snow  begins 
to  melt.     It  entirely  disappears  early  in  May. 

A  very  small  portion  of  the  island  is  as  yet  cultivated,  and  that 
only  in  a  superficial  manner,  excepting  in    the  neighbourhoods  of 
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Sapporo  and  Nemuro,  where,  owing  to  government  help  suid  direction, 
a  fairly  good  system  has  heen  adopted.  The  agricoltoral  population, 
mostly  coming  from  the  south,  have  not  as  yet  gained  sufficient 
experience  to  cultivate  the  land  in  the  most  economical  manner.  The 
system  m  force  in  the  southern  portion  of  Japan,  where  two  and  some- 
times three  crops  are  taken  from  the  laud  in  one  season,  will  not  prove 
at  aU  remauerative  in  the  Hokkaido,  where  only  one  crop  is  ohtainahle. 
Horses  bebg  low  in  first  cost  and  cheap  to  feed,  ploughing  should  he 
more  extensively  resorted  to,  and  the  market  gardening  system  of 
fanning— if  I  may  call  it  so— should  he  ahandoned.  Hitherto  all  kinds 
of  root  crops  and  cereals  grown  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  main 
island  have  heen  tried  with  perfect  success,  excepting  rice  and  wheat. 
The  former  will  never  he  grown  as  a  paying  crop,  owing  to  the  long 
Voters,  and  the  latter  has  not  as  yet  arrived  at  that  state  of  perfection 
^hich  is  desirable  for  the  manufacture  of  good  white  flonr.  I  see  no 
reason,  however,  why,  with  an  efficient  system  of  subsoil  drainage, 
^heat  of  good  quality  should  not  be  grown  and  in  paying  crops. 
Potatoes  of  both  kinds  flourish,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  turnips, 
daikon  and  beans,  while  Indian  com,  millet,  buckwheat  and  hemp 
prodoce  average  crops.  The  climate  of  the  island  is  well  adapted  for 
the  cultivation  of  hardy  fruit  trees,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sapporo  large  quantities  of  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  etc.,  are  now 
gathered  annually  and  prove  a  very  remunerative  crop  to  the  grower. 
As  regards  stock  raising,  cattle  thrive  well,  and  the  beef  produced  is 
not  inferior  to  that  grown  in  the  Kobe  district.  The  chief  obstacle  to 
^  more  extensive  rearing  of  cattle  seems  to  be  the  want  of  capital 
on  the  part  of  the  small  farmer  to  obtain  stock  in  the  first  instance. 
Sheep  have  not  as  yet  been  raised  with  success,  owing  no  doubt  to  the 
^ftnt  of  suitable  grassland,  most  of  the  grass — if  such  it  can  be  called — 
^^  too  rank  for  feeding  sheep,  and  the  dampness  of  the  subsoil 
gaittally  results  in  the  .animal  being  attacked  with  foot-rot.  In  the 
»«ighhourhood  of  Sapporo,  however,  I  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  Dun, 
^ho  had  charge  of  the  Government  farm  there  for  some  years,  that 
^^6  should  be  no  difficulty  experienced  in  the  raising  of  sheep. 
^^  is  therefore  some  hope  that  sheep-farming  may  yet  be  a  success 
» the  Hokkaido. 
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Horses  are  at  present  bred  in  large  nnmbers,  especially  along  the 
south  coast,  where,  as  I  have  already  said,  their  winter  keep  is 
not  an  important  item  of  expenditure.  Practically  no  supervision  is 
ever  exercised  over  the  herd  during  the  breeding  season,  and  the  result 
naturally  is  the  production  of  an  animal  inferior  in  every  respect. 
The  price  of  a  horse  being  very  low — ^five  or  six  yen  on  the  south  coast — 
their  owners  do  not  set  much  value  on  them,  and  consequently  their 
treatment  is  not  such  as  would  be  tolerated  b  England.  Pack-horses 
are  often  used  with  their  backs  one  mass  of  sores,  caused  by  the 
chafing  of  the  pack-saddles,  while  it  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  fosls 
of  a  month  or  two  old  trotting  after  their  mothers  for  miles  while  the 
latter  are  carrying  packs  or  travellers.  These  remarks  do  not  apply 
to  horse  farms  under  government  supervision,  where  the  animals  are 
well  treated  and  where  the  breed  is  being  considerably  improved  by  the 
introduction  of  foreign  blood. 

Coming  now  to  the  population — that  is  the  resident  population — 
including  Ainos,  the  number  is  roughly  220,000  (57,000  houses)  and 
is  gradually  increasing.  The  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Hokkaido  on  the  whole  is  better  than  that  of  the  individual  of  the 
same  class  in  the  south  of  Japan.  He  fares  better,  and  when  working 
as  a  labourer  earns  considerably  better  wages — ^generally  one  hundred 
per  cent  more  than  his  brothers  in  the  south.  This  is  perhaps 
necessary,  as  he  has  to  live  better,  the  climate  being  colder,  and  also 
because  for  some  time  during  the  winter  he  may  not  be  able  to  earn 
anything  at  all.  His  food  consists  of' rice  or  maize,  fish,  daikon,  and 
potatoes,  for  the  first  of  which  he  has  to  pay  a  higher  price  than  in  the 
south.  The  other  eatables,  however,  are  plentiful  and  cheap,  fish 
especially  so.  Firewood  is  plentiful,  and  can  in  all  districts  be  had  for 
the  trouble  of  cutting.  Goal  is  moderate  in  price,  and  would  be 
considerably  cheaper  if  the  demand  were  greater.  The  houses  in  which 
the  lower  classes  in  the  Hokkaido  live  are  not,  however,  adapted  for 
the  cold  winters  experienced,  these  being  almost  of  the  same  con- 
struction as  those  used  in  the  southern  districts  of  Japan,  where  the 
winters  are  infinitely  milder.  What  is  wanted  of  the  inhabitant  of  the 
Hokkaido  is  that  he  should  build  himself  a  good  warm  house  ;  give  up 
eating  rice  and  take  to  more  heat-giving  food,  and  such  as  can  be 
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prodacad  in  the  island,  and  adopt  the  plough  as  the  means  for 
eoltavating  the  ground.  That  these  ends  will  ultimately  he  obtained 
I  make  no  doubt ;  in  fact  maize  is  now  to  a  moderate  extent  taking 
the  place  of  rice,  especially  among  the  children,  and  the  plough  is 
oeeaaionally  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sapporo.  But  the  sooner  they 
are  attained  the  sooner  will  the  inhabitants  improve  in  their  physical 
and  moral  condition,  and  the  Hokkaido  rise  in  prosperity.  The 
prineipal  want  on  the  part  of  the  immigrant  from  the  south  is 
undoubtedly  that  of  capital.  A  good  house  cannot  be  built  nor  farming 
implements  procured  without  money  or  credit,  and  as  the  former  is 
scarce  among  the  small  Japanese  farmers,  it  would,  I  think,  be 
desirable  to  provide  some  means  whereby  he  could  avail  himself  of  the 
latter  to  a  moderate  extent  when  making  a  start  in  the  Hokkaido.  No 
doubt  the  government  have  to  a  certain  extent  recoguised  this  in 
establishing  the  military  settlements  or  <<  Tonden,*'  but  iu  this  case  a 
certain  term  of  service  as  a  soldier  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  at  least 
one  member  of  the  farmer*s  household.  Some  system  similar  to  that  of 
our  Building  Societies  in  England  would,  I  think,  meet  the  case  as  far 
as  houses  are  concerned,  and  would  also  prove  remunerative  to  the 
shareholders. 

I  have  already  made  reference  more  than  once  to  the  very  fine 
timber  met  with  in  the  various  districts  passed  through.  Large  as  the 
quantity  is  that  is  seen  near  the  coasts,  I  believe  it  is  only  a  fraction 
of  what  the  whole  island  contains.  The  Hokkaido  is  yet,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  one  large  forest  of  splendid  trees,  mostly  of  the  same 
kinds  as  those  met  with  in  the  British  Isles.  Owing  to  the  humidity  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  softer  woods  shrink  and  warp  to  a  considerable 
degree  after  being  used  for  constructive  purposes.  Nearly  all  the 
woods  of  the  north  require  considerably  more  seasoning  than  those  of 
the  south  of  Japan,  and  as  soon  as  the  suitable  kinds  of  wood  receive 
proper  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  builder  or  manufacturer,  the 
importance  and  value  of  the  timber  trade  of  the  Hokkaido  will  be 
recognised.  Of  the  softer  woods — Yesso  Matsu  and  Shenuku,  both 
species  of  pine,  are  the  best.  The  latter  is  the  best  of  the  two  for 
out-door  work  and  where  exposed  to  water,  as  it  contains  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  resinous  matter,  being  in  this  respect  not  nnlike  the  pitch 
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pine  of  North  America,  only  rather  harder.  Yesso  Matsu  is  extensively 
need  at  present  for  hoase-bnilding  and  also  boat-building.  If  not 
thoroughly  seasoned,  however,  it  is  apt  to  shrink  if  exposed  to  the  hot 
sun  of  the  summer,  and  for  this  reason  the  fishermen  are  very  earefdl 
to  house  their  boats  or  cover  them  with  grass  matting  during  the  hot 
months  of  the  year.  Of  the  harder  woods — ash,  oak,  etc. — not  much 
use  is  made  as  yet,  except  for  furniture  and  small  fittings  about 
dwelling  houses,  and  what  is  to  be  seen  in  a  manufactured  state  does 
not  as  a  rule  appear  to  have  been  in  a  seasoned  condition  when  used. 

When  on  the  question  of  building  materials,  I  may  as  well  refer  to 
stone  and  brick.  The  former  is  scarce — ^that  is  good  soft  buOding 
stone.  Hard  stone,  such  as  granite,  trachyte,  etc.,  is  plentiful,  but 
of  course  expensive  to  work.  Good  clay  suitable  for  brick  manufacture 
is  met  with  in  several  localities,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Sapporo  first-rate  bricks  are  made  at  a  moderate  price.  Were  the 
demand  greater  the  price  of  these  bricks  could  be  reduced  by  a  larger 
out-turn. 

As  to  animals  and  birds, — ^bears  and  deer,  once  so  plentiful,  are  now 
very  scarce  and  only  to  be  met  with  on  the  mountains  towards  the 
centre  of  the  island.  I  never  once  saw  either  bears  or  deer  during  my 
trip,  excepting  one  sickly  looking  bear  cub  in  a  cage  which  an  Aino 
woman  was  carefully  rearing  so  as  to  be  in  good  condition  for  an  Aino 
festive  gathering  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  smaller  animals  are 
much  the  same  as  with  us  at  home.  I  was  very  much  struck  with  the 
absence  of  small  birds  around  the  coasts.  This  may  be  partly  due  to 
the  severe  winter  and  partly  to  the  depredations  of  ^the  crows  during 
the  breeding  season.  These  crows — ^most  of  them  carrion-eaters — exist 
in  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  while  they  are  of  use  as  scavengers  in 
clearing  off  all  kinds  of  offal  and  refuse  of  fish,  they  are  almost  as  bad 
as  hawks  in  preying  upon  the  young  of  the  smaller  birds  and  also  in 
eating  their  eggs.  This  scarcity  of  small  birds  is  greatly  to  be 
regretted,  as  the  insect  tribe— more  especially  fiies  and  mosquitoes — 
are  a  great  pest  in  the  warm  weather.  Bull-flies,  sand-flies,  mosquitoes, 
etc.,  seem  to  flourish  in  the  uncultivated  lands,  but  diminish  rapidly 
when  the  land  is  cleared  and  cultivated.  The  larger  kind  of  bull-fly  is  a 
great  plague  to  the  horses.    He  fastens  himself  on  to  the  back  and  neck 
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of  the  nnfortanaie  pack-horse,  aud  only  falls  off  when  he  is  gorged 
with  hlood.  A  dozen  or  so  of  these  large  flies  will  draw  enongh  blood 
from  an  ordinary  horse  to  render  him  useless  for  some  time  to  come. 
If  there  were  more  small  birds,  especially  swallows  and  swifts,  travelling 
woold  be  much  pleasanter  daring  the  months  of  Aagast  and  September. 

Before  conclading  this  paper  I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  the 
tides  on  the  coasts.  The  peculiar  thing  about  these  tides  is  their 
diurnal  inequality,  which  amounts  to  about  three  feet  at  spring  tides 
along  the  south-east  coast,  the  maximum  rise  of  a  spring  tide  being  six 
feet,  while  the  range  of  an  ordinary  spring  tide  is  about  four  and  a  half 
feet.  The  lowest  tide  at  new  and  full  moon  occurs  about  10  a.m.,  and 
the  second  daily  tide  reaches  a  minimum  about  three  and  a  half  days 
before  new  and  full  moons,  or  at  the  change  of  the  tides.  On  the  south- 
east coast  this  minimum  afternoon  tide  occurs  about  6  p.m.  and  only 
registers  a  few  inches ;  while  on  the  west  coast,  at  Abashiri,  there  is 
practically  only  one  tide  in  the  24  hours  for  four  days  before  and  one  day 
after  new  and  full  moons,  and  during  this  period  the  tide  takes  16  hours 
to  rise  and  eight  hours  to  fall.  The  range  of  the  tides  gradually  decreases 
as  the  coast  line  is  followed  east  and  north  and  thence  south  down  the 
west  coast.  At  Abashiri  the  maximum  is  three  and  a  half  feet  and  at 
Mashike  only  2.20  feet.  The  tide  registers  on  the  west  coast,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  were  very  imperfectly  kept,  and  it  is  therefore  very  difficult 
to  arrive  at  any  conclusions  as  to  the  times  and  extent  of  any  inequalities 
that  may  exist  in  the  tides  there. 

This  diurnal  inequality  of  tides  exists  I  believe  on  most  of  the 
shores  bordering  on  the  Pacific  ocean,  but  not  having  any  information 
on  the  matter,  I  cannot  say  to  what  extent  it  affects  the  southern  shores 
of  Japan.  Tides  similar  to  those  described  occur  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Australia  and  also  at  Singapore,  and  are  accounted  for  by  the  interference 
of  tidal  waves  having  different  heights  and  generated  in  different  parts 
of  the  ocean,  and  which  are  modified  by  the  configuration  of  the  land 
and  depths  of  water.  The  tidal  wave  proper  in  mid-ocean  has  a  height 
of  nearly  two  feet  at  Spring  tides. 

In  this  paper  it  will  be  noticed  that  I  have  not  made  any  reference  to 
the  Aino  question.  That  you  have  I  believe  had  often  put  before  you 
by  gentlemen  who  have  given  the  matter  more  attention  than  I  in  my 
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comparatively  short  trip  have  been  able  to  do.  The  Aioo  man  stmek 
me  in  some  cases  as  being  handsome  and  in  all  cases  very  dirty.  The 
younger  women  are  sometimes  good  looking,  in  spite  of  the  wretched 
ornament  with  which  they  adorn  their  lips  and  of  which  they  appear 
ashamed. 

In  conelosion,  I  think  the  prosperity  of  the  Hokkaidd  has  a  very 
favourable  outlook.  The  country  has  considerable  mineral  wealth, 
eiiormous  quantities  of  timber,  very  fair  agricultural  land,  and  a  healthy 
climate.  I  have  already  expressed  an  opinion  on  the  agricultoral 
problem,  and  all  that  is  wanted  to  develop  the  minerals  and  timber  is 
the  extension  of  private  enterprise  by  the  introduction  of  more  capital 
and  the  employment  of  suitable  and  energetic  men  to  direct  the  labour — 
easily  obtainable — so  as  to  ensure  the  capital  being  laid  out  to  advantage. 
The  government  of  the  country  have  given  the  island  a  good  start  in 
the  right  direction.  It  remains  with  the  people  themselves  to  carry  out 
the  development  of  the  Hokkaidd  with  energy  and  determination. 
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It  may  be  matter  of  surprise  to  many,  and  surely  of  interest  to  all, 
to  know  that  Japan  has  not  been  without  her  scientific  giants  in  the 
days  of  old.  My  work  in  connection  with  the  recent  Magnetic  Survey  of 
Japan  has  brought  very  particularly  to  my  notice  the  labours  of  one 
who  might  be  named  the  Japanese  Picard.^  A  short  account  of  his  life 
may  well  find  a  place  in  the  pages  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Japan. 

Ind  (originally  Jimbo)  Eageyu'  was  bom  in  1744  in  a  small 
village  called  Sagaramura  in  the  province  of  ShimOsa,  Japan.  InO  was 
the  name  he  acquired  by  marrying  into  a  family,  in  accordance  with  the 
very  usual  Japanese  custom.  The  position  of  such  a  son-in-law 
(muko-yoshi)  is  by  no  means  an  enviable  one,  and  it  is  said  that  Ind*s 
lot  was  not  particularly  happy.  His  wife,  it  seemed,  was  somewhat 
of  a  shrew  and  ruled  her  husband  with  a  high  hand.  She  did  not 
permit  him  even  to  eat  with  the  family,  banishing  him  instead  to  the 
servants'  mess.     Notwithstanding  this  treatment  Ino  proved  ultimately 

^  InO  has  sometimes  been  called  the  Japanese  Newton ;  bat  Seki  Shinsoke 
a  famous  mathematician,  who  invented  a  kind  of  differential  and  integral 
ealeolns,  has  perhaps  a  greater  claim  to  saoh  a  high  title.  Picard  was  the  French 
astronomer  who  made  the  first  really  good  determination  of  the  size  of  the  earth, 
and  Urns  gave  Newton  the  only  sure  foundation  on  which  to  build  his  grand 
theory  of  universal  gravitation. 

'This  is  his  common  name  or  Un$hd  (^  fi}).  His  jitsu-mei  or  na-nori 
(y^f  £1^)*  hy  which  he  is  usually  known  nowadays,  is  InO  Chukei  (f^  fH  /g.  %). 
How  he  and  his  associates  pronounced  **  Chukei  "  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
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tbe  repairer  of  ibe  family^s  fortunes.  His  fAther-in-law  was  a  sake 
brewer,  condactiog  a  basiness  wbicb  bad  descended  from  fatber  to  son 
for  many  generations.  On  bis  deatb,  affairs  were  fonnd  to  be  in  a  very 
bad  state.  Ino  tbereupon  applied  bimself  diligently  to  tbe  business, 
and  tbrougb  bis  untiring  efforts,  combined  witb  strict  economy,  he 
gradually  amassed  considerable  wealtb.  In  bis  fiflietb  year,  tbat  is 
about  1794,  be  transferred  tbe  wbole  business  to  bis  son  and  began 
bis  scientific  career. 

Astronomy  was  tbe  study  to  wbicb  be  devoted  tbe  *'  declining 
years  *'  of  bis  life.  Tbe  books  at  bis  disposal  were  all  in  Cbinese  and 
contained  many  obscure  passages  wbicb  be  in  vain  tried  to  understand. 
Notbing  daunted,  bowever,  be  made  bis  way  to  Yedo,  and  sat  at  the 
feet  of  tbe  Takabasbis,  fatber  and  son,  astronomers  to  tbe  SbOgun. 

Takabasbi  Sakuzaemon  T5k5,  tbe  fatber,  bad  been  called  firom 
Osaka  to  Yedo  to  superintend  tbe  construction  of  tbe  calendar.  In  all 
bis  work  be  was  greatly  aided  by  Asada,  a  practical  astronomer  resident 
in  Osaka,  wbo  was  probably  tbe  better  man  of  tbe  two.  Tbe  elder 
Takabasbi  died  in  1804,  and  it  was  witb  tbe  younger  Takabasbi  that 
InO  bad  most  to  do.  Certain  letters  written  to  bim  by  InO  still  exist, 
and  tbeir  style  is  such  as  would  naturally  be  used  by  one  addressing  a 
former  teacher.  Takabasbi  Sakuzaemon  Eageyasu,  the  son,  is  however 
himself  famous  in  connection  with  an  episode  of  Western  significance. 
Towards  tbe  close  of  Yon  8iebold*s  first  visit  to  Japan,  Takahashi 
gave  to  tbe  great  scientific  traveller  two  maps,  one  of  tbe  Main  Island  of 
Japan  and  one  of  Yezo,  in  exchange  for  some  books  and  papers  of 
Western  Science.  Yon  Siebold  also  obtained  temporarily  on  loan 
Mamiya*s '  Travels  to  Eastern  Tartary  and  Sagbalien  and  a  map  of 
Kyushu.  In  1880  Yon  Siebold  set  sail  from  Desbima.  The  story  is 
that  he  suffered  shipwreck,  and  that  amongst  his  baggage  cast  on  shore 
the  two  precious  maps  were  found.  An  investigation  followed,  and 
Takahashi  was  cast  into  prison  and  tried  for  high  treason.  Before  the 
trial  was  ended  be  died,  but  tbe  judge  in  giving  sentence  said  tbat, 
bad  tbe  culprit  lived,  he  would  certainly  have  suffered  capital  punish- 

•It   was  Mamiya  wbo  disoovered  the  strait  between  Sagbalien  and  the 
continent  of  Asia. 
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ment.  Probably,  in  accordance  with  old  Japanese  cnstoxn  in  such 
circnmsiances,  the  body  of  Takahashi  was  preserved  in  salt  until  the 
trial  was  ended  and  the  sentence  pronounced. 

To  return,  however,  to  In5,  we  find  him  in  1800  setting  out,  by 
permission  of  the  Government,  to  survey  the  Island  of  Yezo  at  his  own 
expense.  In  the  following  year  he  was  instructed  to  survey  all  the 
coasts  and  islands  of  Japan.  The  survey  of  the  north-eastern  coast  was 
finished  in  1804,  and  by  1818  his  labours  iu  the  field  were  completed. 
In  the  work  he  was  assisted  by  thirteen  others,  four  of  whom  were 
pupils  studying  under  him.  It  should  be  mentioned,  perhaps,  that 
certain  parts  of  the  coast  were  surveyed  very  imperfectly — such  as  the 
eastern  and  the  north-western  coasts.  Exactly  when  he  died  is  not 
known  certainly,  but  for  some  time  after  the  completion  of  the  survey 
ho  seems  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  construction  of  his  maps. 

The  instruments  which  Iu5  employed  in  the  survey  were  destroyed 
by  fire ;  but  in  1828  two  instruments,^  said  to  be  exact  copies  of  the 
original  ones,  were  made  by  Ono  Yasaburo,  the  father  of  the  late 
engineer  who  constructed  the  Mint  at  Osaka.  A  compass-needle,  made 
and  used  by  lud,  has  however  been  preserved  by  his  family. 

Ono's  instruments  are  two,  one  for  measuring  azimuths  and  the 
other  for  measuring  altitudes.  The  former  is  simply  a  horizontal 
circular  disc  of  copper  19  inches  in  diameter,  graduated  by  radial  lines 
into  degrees.  Seven  coucenti'ic  circles  are  traced  near  the  extremity  of 
the  disk  at  such  distances  apart  that,  when  a  straight  line  is  engraved 
joining  the  point  where  the  inmost  circle  cuts  a  given  radial  line  to  the 
point  where  the  outmost  circle  cuts  the  next  radial  line,  this  so-called 
diagonal  gives  by  its  intersections  with  the  intermediate  circles  angular 
intervals  corresponding  to  10'  or  one-fifth  of  a  degree.  The  graduated 
circular  disc  rests  on  three  legs  provided  with  levelling  screws.  From 
its  centre  rises  an  upright  wooden  pillar  which  is  surmounted  by  a  tube 
(or  perhaps  a  telescope)  for  sighting  distant  objects.  The  levelling  of 
the  circle  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  brass  '*  plummet "  hanging 
down   one    side    of  the    upright    pillar.     The    pillar    rotates  freely, 

*  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Aral,  of  the  Meteorological  Office,  these  instru- 
ments were  exhibited  before  the  meeting  at  which  the  paper  was  read. 
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and  carriea  with  it  a  korizonUl  rod  resting  on  the  graduated 
circle.  Ilie  position  of  this  rod  indicates  at  once  the  angle  to  be 
read. 

The  instrument  for  measuring  altitudes  is  a  brass  quadrant,  19 
inches  in  radius,  with  a  telescope  fixed  to  one  of  the  straight  limbs. 
The  whole  is  mounted  on  an  upright  wooden  pillar  resting  on  three 
legs.  The  telescope  and  quadrant,  which  move  togethei*  in  a  vertical  plane 
about  a  pivot  passing  approximately  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  can 
be  clamped  in  any  required  position.  From  the  angle  of  the  quadrant 
a  **  plummet-line,"  in  the  form  of  a  brass  rod,  hangs.  The  position  of 
this  rod,  as  it  hangs  just  free  of  the  quadrant  arc,  indicates  the  angle 
to  be  road.  The  quadrant  is  graduated  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  the 
azimuth  circle,  only  to  a  finer  degree  of  division.  The  radial  lines 
measure  to  thirds  of  a  degree ;  and  by  means  of  the  **  diagonal-scale  ** 
arrangement,  angles  can  be  read  to  half-minutes.  On  the  azimuth  circle 
again  it  would  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  read  to  minutes  even. 

With  such  instruments,  which  wore  about  a  century  and  a  half 
behind  the  Western  age,  did  Ino  carry  out  his  survey.  About  1185 
direct  measurements  of  latitudes  were  taken  by  means  of  the  quadrant. 
The  distances  between  successive  stations  were  measured  by  three 
distinct  methods.  Bopes  were  used  as  our  land  surveyors  use  chains  ; 
also  a  kind  of  wheel  or  roller,  the  number  of  revolutions  of  whicb 
measured  the  distance  travelled.  Then  with  the  azimuth  instrument  a 
triangulation  by  means  of  prominent  hills  and  laud-marks  was  carried 
out.  From  the  distances  so  obtained,  the  longitudes  seem  to  have  been 
calculated. 

The  results  of  Ino*s  labours  are  given  in  the  '*  Dai  Nippon  En-Eai- 
jis-soku-roku,"  or,  the  Record  of  the  True  Survey  of  the  Coasts  of 
Japan  (1821,  14  volumes).  This  treatise  existed  simply  in  manuscript 
till  1870  (Meiji,  8),  when  it  was  published  in  proper  book  form  by  tho 
T6kyo  University  (Hitotsu-bashi) — at  that  time  known  as  the  Daigaka 
Nanko.  Three  kinds  of  maps  were  constructed,  the  largest  consisting 
of  80  different  sheets,  the  medium  sized  of  two,  and  the  smallest  of  one. 
These  maps  have  been  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  ones  ;  and  for  many 
places  in  Japan  Ino's  measurements  of  latitude  (and  longitude)  are  tho 
only  ones  which  have  as  yet  been  made. 
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On  eompletioo  of  the  sarvoy,  Takahoshi  published  an  epitome  of 
the  results  in  a  book  having  the  title,  '*  Ind*s  Table  of  Latitudes  and 
Longitades."  In  the  preface  to  this  work  are  some  interesting  remarks 
abont  InO's  modes  of  operation.  For  the  following  translation  of  these 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  Nagaoka,  post-graduate  student  in  the  Imperial 
University.  "  The  Europeans/'  it  is  said,  '<  are  of  opinion  that  the 
magnetie  needle  generally  deviates  towards  the  west,  never  pointing  true 
north,  and  that  there  exist  loeal  variations.  These  statements  are  to  be 
fooud  in  Dutch  books.  In  tlie  coast  survey  made  by  Ino  Ghukei,  the 
eompass  needle  formed  an  essential  part  of  his  stock  of  instruments. 
The  best  needles  are  made  in  Europe,  but  Ghukei  was  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  Western  skill.  With  needles  of  his  own  construction,  he 
determined  the  configuration  of  the  coast  line  as  well  as  the  positions 

of  mountains  and  islands He  found  that  the  needle 

always  pointed  true  north  and  south,  and  had  no  westward  deviation. 

Chukci  agnin  says  that  in  using  the  needle  one  must 

Lnye  no  steel  ("  hammered  iron  *')  near.  For  under  the  iDfluence  of  the 
spirit  (or  atmosphere)  of  iron,  the  needle  points  sometimes  east, 
sometimes  west,  and  cannot  then  be  said  to  have  no  deviation.  Hence 
the  sword*  ought  not  to  be  worn  duriug  survey  work,  nor  should  there 
be  any  piece  of  iron  allowed  near  the  body.  Due  attention  to  these 
particulars  destroys  all  risk  of  causing  a  deviation  in  the  needle.'* 

It  would  appear  that  InO  rather  doubted  the  truth  of  the  magnetic 
variation,  and  was  iuolined  to  refer  its  appearance  in  Europe  to 
carelessness  either  in  the  construction  or  handling  of  the  compass^ 
needle.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  as  to  the  accuracy  of  Ino's 
own  observation  that  in  Japan  at  that  time  the  direction  of  magnetic 
north  coincided  with  the  direction  of  geographical  north.  At  present 
the  magnetic  variation  has  a  mean  value  of  nearly  5^  W.  for  the  whole 
of  Japan. 

According  to  ln5  the  mean  length  of  one  degree  of  latitude  is  28.2 
ri.  From  n  copy  of  the  standard  shaku  used  by  luo — the  original 
seems  to  have  been  lose  by  fire — this  distance  has  been  estimated  as 
equivalent  to  110.7  kilometres.     The  true  value  is   111  kilometres. 

'  It  18  said  that,  as  In5  was  compelled  by  national  etiquette  to  wear  the 
appearance,  at  least,  of  a  sword,  he  substitatcd  for  the  real  sword  a  wooden  one. 
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The  lengUiB  of  a  degreo  of  longitade  in  latitades  85°,  40°,  44°  are  given 
as  23.1  n,  21.6  n  and  20.285  n  respectively.  Redoeed  to  kilometres, 
these  are  90.7,  84.8  and  79.66.  The  trae  values  are  91.08,  85.18, 
79.99,  differing  in  no  case  from  In6*s  values  by  as  mnch  as  one-half 
per  cent. 

When  we  consider  the  age  at  which  Ind  began  his  scientific  career — 
an  age  at  which  most  men  are  thinking  of  retiring  from  the  busy 
field  of  life — and  when  farther  we  call  to  mind  the  rade  iustmments 
with  which  he  did  his  work,  we  cannot  bat  feel  that  we  have  here  a 
man  worthy  of  a  high  place  amongst  the  scientific  leaders  of  the  last 
generation.  In  these  days  of  candid  criticism,  his  work  has  stood  the 
severest  tests  and  remains  a  grand  monameut  of  his  perseverance, 
patience  and  accuracy.  His  greatness  is  now  fully  appreciated,  and 
some  six  or  seven  yeai's  ago  received  Imperial  recognition.  The  rank 
of  Sho-shi-i  (iE  V9  &),  or  Senior  4th  class,  was  at  that  time  conferred  on 
In5.  Excepting  nobles,  vei7  few  held  that  rank  in  the  days  when 
Ind  flourished,  al though  it  is  common  enough  nowadays.  Soeh 
posthumous  honours  are,  besides,  very  rare.  His  countrymen  may 
indeed  well  be  proud  of  Ino  Chukei,  almost  a  unique  figure  iu  the 
history  of  science  in  Japan. 

In  preparing  this  short  biography  of  Ino,  I  have  been  fortunate 
in  the  hearty  assistance  of  Mr.  Arai,  Superintendent  of  the  Meteorologi- 
cal Office,  and  of  Professor  Yamagawa  and  Mr.  Nagaoka  of  the  Imperial 
University.  Without  the  aid  of  these  gentlemen,  indeed,  I  could  have 
done  little  or  nothing ;  and  in  here  recording  my  indebtedness  to  them, 
I  would  also  express  my  warmest  thanks. 
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By  E.  H.  Parker. 
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It  has  now  been  fairly  well  demon strnted  by  tbe  combined  efforts 
of  a  number  of  stadents  that  tbe  Chinese  languages  or  dialects  form  one 
indivisible  and  homogeneous  whole.  Of  the  40,000  characters  given  by 
K'anghi,  perhaps  10,000  will  suffice  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  general 
literature,  the  remaining  80,000  serving  the  same  special  objects  as 
100,000  of  the  120,000  words  to  be  found  in  the  completest  English 
dictionary.  The  10,000  characters  committed  to  memory  by  natives 
of  all  provinces  alike  are  the  true  basis  of  the  language ;  and,  making 
a  reasonable  allowance  for  exceptions,  variants,  and  inexplicable 
accidents,  we  may  state  of  these  10,000  words  that  they  are  relatively 
the  same  in  all  Chinese  dialects,  each  dialect  having  diverged  more  or 
less  from  a  presumed  original  form,  which  original  form  has  been 
maintained  nnmutilated  through  the  whole  history  of  Chinese  lexico- 
graphy, from  the  Shwoh-wen  down  to  K*ang-hi.  So  far,  it  has  been 
impossible  to  define  what  this  oiiginal  form  was  in  a  positive  sense ; 
because,  Chinese  being  destitute  of  letters,  it  is  only  possible  to  express 
the  original  sounds  by  presenting  the  initials  and  finals  of  characters 
still  having  a  modern  sound  in  each  dialect.  Though  the  general 
average  of  dialects  may,  by  process  of  elimination  or  comparison,  point 
to  an  old  form,  which  old  form  might  have  been  reduced  to  certainty  by 
committing  it  to  alphabetical  shape,  there  is  no  modem  dialect  which 
has  so  little  diverged  from  the  presumed  ancient  form,  mother  of  all, 
that  it  can  be  pointed  to  with  present  certainty  as  being  the  uncorrupted 
representative  of  the  original ;  but  the   internal  evidence  ol  Chinese 
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dialects  themselves,  together  ivith  the  external  evideuce  of  the  eormpied 
forms  iutroduced  iuto  Corcan  and  Japanese,  prove  beyond  doabt  tiiat 
modern  Cantonese,  if  not  actually  the  same  as  ancient  Chinese,  is,  at 
least,  the  dialect  which,  word  for  word,  has  least  /leflected  from  the 
nndefinable  original ;  and  that  Hakka,  which  on  the  whole  is  more 
con'opted  than  Cantonese,  still  preserves  a  few  ancient  finals  which 
have  been  lost  to  the  superior  dialect  of  Canton.  Thus,  though  it  is 
impossible  to  say  that  *^  H  and  ^'  were  actually  pronounced  fap^  pit, 
and  tet  in  ancient  timcfs,  the  evidence  is  universal  that  the  two  first 
represent  what  the  sounds  were  as  far  back  as  we  can  go  in  the  direction 
of  the  original ;  whilst,  in  the  case  of  the  third,  the  balance  of  evidence 
is  in  favour  of  the  supposition  that  Hnkka  has  improperly  evolved 
a  final  f,  or  else  that  Hakka  preserves  finals  anterior  in  date  to  the 
introduction  of  Chinese  words  into  Corean  and  Japanese.  Regarding 
the  i*emaining  80,000  words,  none  of  these  being  known  to  colloqaial, 
and  thus  none  of  them  forming  the  living  original  from  whieh 
dictionaides  must  necessarily  have  been  and  be  constructed,  they  have  no 
etymological  value  ;  for  the  speakers  of  each  dialect  must  of  necessity 
hunt  up  the  sounds,  and  fix  them  by  the  light  of  the  10,000  well- 
known  sounds  which  are  used  to  define  the  sounds  of  the  remaining 
80,000  rai*e  characters.  It  might  be  more  reasonable,  judging  by  the 
average  knowledge  possessed  by  a  Chinese  literate,  to  take  6,000  as  the 
sum  of  the  living  key,  and  85,000  as  the  sum  of  the  rare  characters  to 
which  the  key  must  be  applied  ;  but  that  does  not  afiect  the  prineiple 
of  the  theoiy.  In  addition  to  the  5,000  or  10,000  words  in  common 
use,  characters  for  which  are  recognized  by  the  dictionaries,  there  are  a 
few  hundred  vulgar  words  in  each  Chinese  dialect,  which  either  possess 
no  characters  at  all,  or  no  characters  recognized  by  the  dictionaries. 
The  reason  probably  is  either  that  words  have  a  low,  ignoble,  or  loeal 
signification,  or  that  they  have  never  been  used  by  any  of  the  lights  of 
literature,  just  as  with  us  a  number  of  well-known  slang,  obscene,  loeal, 
or  ignoble  words  exist  which  are  never  admitted  iuto  dictionaries. 
But,  even  with  regard  to  these  condemned  words,  there  is  a  consider- 
able homogeneity  in  Chinese,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  vulgar  word 
the  use  of  which  is  totally  confined  to  one  single  dialect,  which  is  not 
represented  by  some  accidentally  forgotten  character,  or  which  cannot 
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be  explained.    In  oilier  words,  wLen  allowance  is  made  for  tbe  few 

((^eign  words  which  even  snch  a  conserrative  race  as  the  Chinese  must 

hare     iotrodaced  into  its  langaage,  it  has  been  proved  ihnt,  from  a 

literttxj  point  of  view,  the  Chinese  dialects  are  one  bomogcneous  whole, 

and  Ujat  even  from  a  valgar  and  local  point  of  view,  there  is  nothing  in 

any    of  them  to  point  to  an  extensive  non-Cbiucso  influence.     If  the 

vol^sijr  words  mentioned  find  no  analogues  in  Corcnn  or  Japanese,  it  is 

uatui rally  becanse,  being  unwritten  and  thus  undefined,  they  can  never 

have    l>een  deliberately  introduced  into  Japanese  or  Corean. 

^ow,  Aunamese  is  another  link  in  tbe  chain  which  proves  the 
sooKicbiess  of  tbe  theory  above  propounded,  and  tbe  wntings  of  those 
geuUcmen  who  have  made  Aunamese  their  special  study  deserve  to  bo 
carefiilly  considered.     First  and  foremost  is  M.  Landes,  whose  Notes 
sur  i^€€  langiie  Annawite,  in  vol.  viii,  No.  19,  of  the  admirable  seiics  of 
Extrxcrnons  et  I^econnamances,  merit  tbe  most  respectful  attention.     It 
is  simply  mai'vellous  if  M.  Landes  has  arrived  at  such  just  conclusions 
from  data  furnished  by  study  of  Annamite  alone  ;  his  paper,  however, 
sbe^^rs  signs  of  extended  reading,  and  it  is  more  probable  tbat  he  has 
not  disdained  to  avail  himself  of  the  light  afforded  by  tbose  who  have 
stadied  tbe  same  subject  in  China.     M.  Landes  tells  us  tbat  '*  Annamite 
eoants  six   tones,   inclusive  of  tbe  even   tone ;    these  tones  are  not 
identical  in   all  tbe  provinces,  and  these  variations  are  also  found  in 
Cbiuese.'*     It  bas  already  been  elsewhere  explained  tbat  tbe  whole  of 
the  eight  Chinese  tones  ai'c  represented  in  Annamese-Chinese,  but  that 
the  intonations  of  tbe  two  Annamite  entering  tones  are  tbe  same  as  tbe 
iutouations  of  the  two  Annamite  departing  tones.     In  my  papers  on  the 
Cautou,  Hakka,  Foochow  and  Wenchow  dialects,  I  have  shown  how  the 
Chiuese  entering  tones  (tbat  is  how  words  ending  in  t,  ;?,  or  h)  have 
the    same  intonation  (difiering  in   each   dialect)  as  some  other   non- 
entering  tone  (that  is  as  words  ending  in  n,  m,  ntj,  or  a  vowel) ;  and 
thas  in  gome  dialects  it  may  bo  pardonable  to  count  two  tones  having 
the    aame  intonation  as  one  tone  ;  this,  however,  is  an  error,  for,  where 
the   entering  tones  drop  the  final  consonant,  and  where  they  do  not 
happen  {q  have  the  same   intonation  as   another  non-entering   tone, 
ihey  form  separate  tones.     Thus  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to   keep 
theory  and  practice  apait,  just  as,   iu  French,   tho  fact  that  final 
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consonants  are  not  sounded,  or  are  confased,  is  no  jastifieation  for 
saying  that  they  do  not  separately  exist.  They  are  often  brought  into 
existence  again  for  rhyming  purposes,  and  in  combinations  of  words, 
just  as,  in  Chinese,  tones  must  be  recognized  in  poetiy  even  if  tiiey 
exist  in  the  imagination  alone.  The  '*  variations  "  to  which  M.  Landes 
alludes  do  certainly  exist,  but  they  do  not  affect  the  rule,  and  even  so 
far  as  they  may  appear  to  affect  the  rule,  the  causes  for  such  variations 
may  bo  either  explained  or  reasonably  surmised.  There  is  one  very 
important  point,  however,  which  calls  for  examination.  How  comes  it 
that  pure  Annamese,  which  is  a  tonic  and  monosyllabic  language  like 
Chinese,  but  with  only  10  per  cent  of  Chinese  words  in  its  colloquial 
form,  has  in  living  speech  exactly  the  same  sounding  tones  as 
Annamese-Chinese  ?  The  peculiar  consti*uction  of  Annamese,  and  the 
fact  that  the  Annamese  have  invented  mongrel  Chinese  characters  for 
pure  Annamese  words,  seem  to  prove  (what  is  easily  provable  on  other 
gi*ounds)  that  Annamese  has  or  had  an  independent  existence  of  its 
own.  The  answer  must  be  either  (1)  that  the  Annamese  had  no  tones, 
or  no  well-defined  tones  when  they  began  to  introduce  Chinese  words  ; 
or  (2)  that  finding  Chinese  tones  absolutely  necessary  for  literary 
purposes,  they  have  gradually  modified  their  own  tones  (originally  six) 
and  the  Chinese- Cantonese  tones  (six  in  fact,  but  eight  in  theor}') 
so  as  to  form  one  set.  In  Chinese,  the  tones,  accordingly  as  they  are  an 
upper  or  lower  series,  constitute  the  distinction  between  an  initial  surd 
and  an  initial  sonant  (in  some  dialects  an  aspirate),  and,  accordingly 
as  they  are  entering  or  non-entering,  constitute  the  distinction  between 
a  surd  and  a  nasal  final.  It  is  most  important  that  competent 
Annamese  scholars  should  elucidate  two  points:  (1)  Is  it  an  absolute 
fact  that  there  are  really  only  six  tones  for  pure  Annamite  words,  and 
that  these  tones  are  and  were  really  exactly  the  same  in  sound  as  in 
the  Aunamite-Chincse  words :  (2)  have  or  had  the  said  tones,  in  the 
case  of  pure  Annamite  words,  the  same  or  any  efiiDct  upon  the  initials 
and  finals  of  difierent  dialects,  as  in  Chinese  ?  From  the  fact,  stated 
by  M.  Landes,  that  voi  (==Chinese  'f  ¥>)  means  "  to  reach  from  afar," 
and  voi  (=Chinese  Jb.  #c)  means  ''  the  trunk  of  an  elephant,'*  whilst 
voi  (==Chinese  J:.  ^)  means  **  an  elephant,"  is  very  important,  if  it  can 
be  shewn   that  the  three  words  are  etymologically  connected:  bnt^ 
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anless  the  same  basUrd  character  lis  nsed  for  all  three,  how  can  it  be 
assamed  that  there  is  auy  etymological  connection ;  and,  even  if  the 
same  lostard  character  be  used,  what  literary  weight  have  sach  bastard 
characters  at   all  ?    This  qneiy  opens  a  correlative  Chinese  question. 
Wbai^  we  are  told  that  ^  means  *'  a  swallow,"  or  **  Peking,"  accord- 
ingly  as  it  is  read  yen^  or  .f/^i,  why  should  we  admit  the  right  of  the 
CliiiiGee  to  call  two  words  one,  just  because  the  same  character  is  used  ? 
Or,  in  other  words,  when  the  Chinese  use  a  character  for  two  or  more 
different  sounds  and  meanings,   have  they  always  been  careful    to 
preserve  proof  of  their  etymological  connection  ? 

The  Annamites,  6ays  M.  Laudes,  possessed,  *'  dit-on,"  a  phonetic 
writiug  previous  to  the  second  century  of  our  era,  but  its  use  was 
aVolished  by  Si  Vuong  in  favour  of  Chinese.  This  statement  is  made 
by  most  writers  on  Annamese  subjects,  but  there  is  no  ground  what- 
ever given  for  the  statement,  which  seems  to  have  been  copied  from 
writer  to  writer :  the  eiTor,  if  error  it  be,  may  probably  be  traced 
back  to  some  vngue  Chinese  statement  about  the  S  ff  who  came  with 
tbe  earliest  missions  from  Yiiehshang.  In  an  Annamite  book,  printed 
in  Chinese  character  with  the  word-for-word  vulgar  Annamese  or  chu 
noiii  forms  side  by  side,  called  the  i^  ^  ^,  it  is  stated  that  **  During 
tbe  "Wn  or  three  Empire  period.  Si  Yuoiifj  \\h  2.]  was  pro-consul :  ho 
^nglit  the  Odes  and  History,  and  civilized  the  Annamese.'*  Nothing 
whatever  is  said  of  an  ancient  alphabet,  though  true,  the  example  of 
the  Coreans  and  Mauchus  shews  that  alphabets  have  failed  to  compete 
^^^  character  elsewhere.  I  have  enquired  of  all  the  Europeans  I  have 
njct  '^ho  are  likely  to  have  heard  any  traditions  there  may  be,  but  not 
^^^  las  shewn  to  mo  the  slightest  ground  for  believing  that  the 
AnDamese  ever  knew  any  writiug  but  Chinese.  The  two  words 
^"'*  nom  meaning  **  borrowed  characters  "or  **  vulgar  characters  **  have 
"0  Separate  meaning,  but  as  the  first  word  is  vulgai-ly  written  with  two 
characters  ^,  and  the  second  with  the  phonetic  character  »<  it  is 
«nru[ijgg^  that  the  first  word  is  a  comiption  of  the  Chinese  word  ^ 
(proDonnced  tu  or  ti  in  Annamite),  and  the  second  a  corruption  of  the 
Chinese  word  Wi  (pronounced  nam  in  Annamite),  the  whole  meaning 
"  Aaracters  of  the  south  "  in  accordance  with  the  primary  rule  of 
^wiamite  that  the  adjective  follows  the  noun. 

T«LzrL~SI4 
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M.  Landds  thinks  that,  as  the  Annamites  (like  the  Goreans  and 
Japanese)  bave  borro'wed  from  the  Chinese  all  their  administrative, 
legal,  scientific,  and  religions  knov^ledge,  and  have  not  dnring  2,000 
years  had  any    other    linguistic   influences  to    contend   with,    their 
lauguage  may  well  have  been  so  impregnated  that,  even  admitting  the 
postulate  that  the  Anuamite  and  Chinese  races  originally  came  from  two 
stocks,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Annamite  has  now  been  so  affected  that 
it  is  as  much  a  dialect  of  Chinese  as  Spanish  and  Portuguese  are  of 
Latin.    M.  Landes  refers  to  a  book  by  M.  Abel  des  Michels  ou  Let 
orifjines  de  la  langue  annamite^  but  he  says  that  he  has  not  read  that 
book.    He  quotes,  however,  a  sentence  of  M.  Michers  with  which  we 
entirely  agree :     '*  La  grande  majoHte  des  racines  annamites  ne  pent 
s'expliqtie}'  par  le  cJnnoiSf  et  la  syntaxe  des  deux  languss  est  completement 
differentey    I  do  not  know  Annamite,  but  after  a  tolerably   wide 
experience  of  Chinese  dialects,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  dictionary 
(kindly  furnished  to  me  by  M.  Landes  some  years  ago)  giving  the 
Annamite  sounds  of  Chinese  words,  it  is  not  difficult  for  me,  having 
now  read  through  the  whole  of  M.  Petrusky*s  Annamite  grammar,  to 
positively  assert  two  things  :  (1)    Annamite-Chinese,   with  no  more 
exceptions  than  are  found  in  Chinese  dialects,   strictly   follows   the 
**  laws  **  of  change,  and  the  Annamite  pronunciation  of  every  Chinese 
word  can  be  predicated  with  the  same  certainty,  tone  included,  as  the 
Cantonese     pronunciation     of    eveiy    Chinese    word :  (2)    colloquial 
Annamite,  as  exhibited  in  Petrubky*s  grammar,  does  not  contain  more 
than  about  ten  per  cent  of  leading  Chinese  words,  whilst  Japanese  and 
Corean  colloquial  contain  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent.     As  this 
second  point  is  one  upon  which  my  own  judgment  would  run  unasoal 
risks    of   erring,    I    have   enquired  of  M.    Dumontier    (Hanoi)   and 
M.  Navelle  (Saigon),  both  of  whom  fully  share  the  second  opinion,  and 
also  the  first  as  far  as  their  studies  have  enabled  them  to  understand 
that  particular  point.     As  M.  Landes  points  out,  and  as  I  have  pointed 
out  with  reference  to  Corean  and  Japanese,  **  il  ne  sera  pas  sans  interet 
de  determiner  d'abord  quels  sout  les  elements  chinois  qui  fmit  aujourd'hui 
partie  de  la  lamjue  Annamite  et  quelles  alterations  Us  ont  snbies.     There 
is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  both  determining  and  proving  this,  but  the 
value  of  such  a  proof  goes  further ;  it  enables  us  to  say :  given  proofs 
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of  Iscw  Gbiuese  words  bave  ebanged,  let  ns  assame  tbat  tbe  same 
eluLxx^es  bave  affected  pure  Aunamite  or  otber  foreign  words,  and  tbeu 
we  csAQ  decide  two  Uiings : — 

(1)  ^VTbetber  tbese  assumed  pore  Annamite  words  belong  to  a  more 

uncieut  stock  of  Obiuose  (as  I  tbiuk  is  tbe  case  witb  pare  Japanese) 
or  not  (as  I  tbink  is  tbe  case  witb  pare  Corean) ; 

(2)  ^^betber,  as  is  very  probable,  side  by  side  witb  regularly  adopted 

Cbiuese  words,  tbere  are  not  also  a  number  of  irregular  Cbiuese 
words  irregularly  adopted  into  colloquial  from  various  Cbinese 
dialects  :  just  as,  for  instance,  tbe  Frencb  bave  tbe  word  choquer 
as  we  bave  tbe  word  shocks  but,  in  addition,  adopt  for  irregular 
purposes  tbe  Englisb  word  shocking  in  Englisb  dress.  I  bave 
noticed  a  number  of  words  wbicb  seem  to  fall  under  tbis  category  ; 
for  instance  tbe  two  words  c/iS  nom  (for  tUnam)yIqnh,  **cold" 
(for  lanh)j  etc. 

M.  Landes  very  justly  points  out  tbat  tbe  Annamite  pronunciation  of 
Cbiuese  is  arcbaic,and  makes  tbe  excellent  remark  ihfit  Le  chinois  n'etant 
ici  ^ue  la  laiigue  de  quelqxies  lettres  qui  le  recevaient  par  tradition  dans  les 
«^/^^,  il ne  devaitpas se  corrompre  aiissi  facilement  qn'en  Chine  oii  ilformait 
la  i^xngue  commune,  Tbe  Cantonese,  bowever,  is  bardly  corrupted  at 
-A^U  whilst  tbe  Pekingese  is  tbe  most  corrupted:  it  appears  tben  to  be 
ratlier  ibe  influence  of  strangers — sucb  as  tbe  Tartars — wbicb  corrupts  tbe 
colloquial,  wbicb  colloquial,  as  bas  been  sbown  in  my  papers  on  various 
^^ttiese  dialects,  varies  considerably  in  Cbina.    In  Canton  tbe  colloquial 

• 

18  practically  pure  :  in  Ningpo  a  system  of  doable  sounds  is  preserved, 
'^^  to  a  certain  extent  also  in  Foocbow :  nortb  of  tbe  Yangtsze  it  bas 
beoome  almost  impossible  to  preserve  witb  tbe  colloquial  a  record  of  tbe 
n^oire  ancient  sounds.  In  Corea  and  Japan,  Cbinese  words,  bowever 
^"^  vestied,  may  be  said  to  follow  tbe  rules  except  as  to  tone  more  strictly 
tb^];^  in  Cbina.  M.  Landes'  comparison  witb  tbe  pure  Latin,  wbicb  was 
preserved  almost  as  a  spoken  language  during  tbe  middle  ages,  in  all 
^^t;  Latin  countries,  by  a  small  class  of  clerks,  is  very  mucb  to  tbe 
P^^Kit  and  illustrates  in  a  measure  tbe  state  of  Cbiuese  as  adopted 
mto  Corean,  Japanese,  and  Aunamite.     M.  Landes  accordingly  divides 

mto  three  categories  tbe    Cbinese  words    wbicb    bave    passed    into 

AYinamese. 
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Annamese  from  the  last  two ;  nnd,  altkongli  tbey  followed  ibe  Chinese 
rales,  and  kept  the  distinction  for  poetical  parposes,  they  never  seem  to 
have  understood  what  was  meant  by  the  A  9 ;  and  the  fact  that  they 
never  seem  to  have  understood  it  seems  to  prove  that  they  mast  have 
adopted  their  Chinese  from  Cantou,  tthere  alone  the  intonations  of  the 
two  ^  and  the  two  X  are  identical,  and  are  only  differentiated  by  the 
fact  that  the  ^  end  in  m,  n,  ?)//,  or  a  vowel,  and  the  A  in  p,  t,  or  k. 
If  the  Annamites  had  had  auy  knowledge  of  other  Chinese  dialects,  where 
the  intonation  or  intonations  given  to  the  A  corresponds  or  correspond 
with  other  tones,  sometimes  ^,  sometimes  Jb,  sometimes  the  two  ^  in 
reversed  order,  or  where  the  intonation  of  the  A  has  an  independent 
existence  of  its  own,  the  Annamites  would  not  have  failed  to  distinguish 
eight  instead  of  six  tones ;  nor,  if  the  first  missionaries  had  known 
Chinese,  would  they  have  placed  the  quoc  iigu  tonal  marks  upon  so 
unscientific  a  basis. 

Annamite  throws  light  upon  a  peculiarity  in  Cantonese  which  has 
never  been  explained,  namely  the  division  of  the  upper  entering  tone 
into  J:  A  (mak,),  and  i*  A  (mak^).  This  famous  distinction  is  treated 
of  at  length  in  Eitel's  Dictionary  and  BalFs  Vocabulary.  Now,  the 
intonation  of  the  F  ^  and  F  A  is  the  same  in  both  Cantonese  and 
Annamite,  whilst  the  intonation  of  the  Jb.  ^  and  J:.  A  is  also  the  same 
in  both  those  languages  if  ice  cormder  the  ^  /s,to  be  tJie  staiulard  and  the 
X  Kto  he  a  bastard  offalioot  from  it.  Instead,  therefore,  of  saying  that 
the  upper  entering  tone  in  Cantonese  is  divided  into  J:,  and  ^,  it  woald 
be  more  correct  to  say  that  the  upper  entering  tone  in  Cantonese  is 
divided  into  Ji  (properly  cori'espouding  with  the  ^  which  is  also  a  FC) 
and  the  n  JL  (improperly  corresponding  with  the  Ji  ^),  and  this  without 
prejudice  to  the  fact  that  both  have  in  addition  a  S  i?  or  **  vulgar  sub- 
division." This  point  is  well  worth  the  careful  attention  of  sound 
Cantonese  scholars. 

Thus,  just  as  the  length  of  the  modern  Corean  vowels  has  thrown 
unexpected  light  upon  the  meaning  of  Foochow  tonal  inflection,  so  we 
find  that  Annamite  throws  light  upon  the  meaning  of  Canton  tonal 
sub-division.  In  other  words,  we  have  advanced  one  more  step  in  the 
direction  of  finding  out  what  the  purest  ancient  Chinese  standard 
was. 
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With  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  two  Annamiie  words  chu  nom 
(prononneed  almost  like  hje  nom)  or  '*  bastard  Annamiie  characters/*  it 
appears  that  the  word  chu  is  the  native  Annamite  word  having  the  same 
meaning  as  the  Chinese  Annamite  word  tn  (^>  pronounced  like  t'l  or  te). 
The   two  bastard  characters  are  written  ^^i^   and  the  second  is   a 
cormption  of  the  word  nam  **  South."     This  fact  illastrates  a  number 
of  things.     1.  The  invariable  Annamite    (and  Siamese)  rule  that  the 
adjective  do  follow  the  noun, — thus    tsz  nam,    instead  of  nam   tsz, 
"characters  of    the   southern     (realm).**      2.    The    fact    that   many 
Annamite  words  (like   many  Japanese   words)  shew  signs  of  having 
either  come  from  the  same  ancient  stock  as  Chinese,  or  of  having  been 
adopted  into  colloquial  and  modified  to  a  degree  more  considerable  than  is 
the  case  with  recognized  Chinese  adopted  words.     8.  The  principle  on 
mrhieh  the  chu  nom  are  invented, — partly  ideographic,  partly  phonetic. 
In  short,  like  the  early  Japanese,  the  Annamese  at  first  found  it  difficnlt 
to  make  up  their  minds  how  far  the  Chinese  characters  should  be  used 
strictly  as  such  ;  how  far  as  synonyms ;  how  far  as  mere  syllables ;  and 
how  far  as  a  mixture  of  all  three.     The  Si  Vuong  who  is  supposed  to 
Lave  forced  upon  the  Annamese  the  study  of  Chinese  is  the  tt  ^  or 
ti:  ^  fli  of  the  Annamese  V9  ^  IS.      The  Annamite  rhyming  history 
^^H^'MV^f  which  has  a  Chinese  running  commentary,  says  that 
the  person  in  question  was  surnamed  d:  with  cognomen  !S,  and  that  he 
was  a  native  of  ^  ff  in  If  |§  ;  that  in  his  youth  he  went  to  study  at  the 
capital   of  the   Chinese  Hans   (Loh-yang),  and   was  appointed  to  be 
prefect  of  3t  ttl  (in  Tonquin).     When  the  Chinese  Go  or  Wu  dynasty 
succeeded  (Nanking  and  Wu-chang),  Sbi  Sieh  sent  his  son  to  Court  as  a 
hostage,  paid  annual  tribute,  and  received  a  marsbars  baton.     He  ruled 
at  the  city  of  fli  S,  the  present  ^MM*    M.  Petrnsky,  in  his  excellent 
grammar,  says :  **  Tout  porto  a  croiro  que  les  Anuamites  avaiont  une 
"  espece  d'^riture  phonetique,  remplac^e  par  celle  qui  fut  impos^e  de 
'*  force  par  les  ordonnances  du  roi  lettr6  (Si  Yuoug)."     Ho   informs 
me,  however,  that  he  is  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  evidence  in 
support  of  what  he  only  intended  to  be  a  suggestion  ;  nor  can  he  recol- 
lect the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  chu  now,  or  the  name  of  the 
introducer,  [though  he  says  that  one  of  the  history  books  gives  the  date  and 
the  name  of  the  introducer]  of  the  f^  ^.    M.  Hwang  Tsmg  (Paulus  Cua) 
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18  also  niiable  clear  np  this  doubt.  A  little  Annamese  book  caDecT  the 
f99  9^n«^  says  tbat  uuder  tbe  Eastern  Han,  one  dr^  did  teach  the 
people (Obiuose)  letters  ^^X^.  Tbe  corresponding  vnlgar  Annamite 
words  are  ^  ^  $^  jl.  And  tbe  Annamese  book  called  tbe  tf  S  tt  t^ 
says  tbat  at  Cb'ao-Iei  city,  tbe  above-mentioned  cnpital  of  Si 
Vuong,  there  is  still  a  temple,  with  a  tablet  bearing  tbe  ancient 
inscription  ^  3^  ¥  ^,  and  that  '*  our  taste  for  literature  began  with 
bim,"  «  «  fl-xa:^  Sirft  :J^  iH:. 

M.  Landes  very  truly  observes  tbat,  if  tbe  Annamite  sovereigns 
bad  given  an  impulse  to  the  study  of  their  national  idiom,  there  would 
have  been  an  Anuamite  as  well  as  a  Chinese  orthography,  and  suggests 
tbat  in  ancient  times  tbere  was  probably  tbe  same  want  of  certainty  with 
Chinese, — a  snggcstion  supported  by  the  state  in  which  we  find  the 
oldest  classics.  I  am  disposed  to  agree  with  the  opinion  ably  expressed 
upon  page  125  of  the  paper  under  notice  tbat  tbe  earliest  missionaries 
might  have  done  better  if  they  bad,  by  tbe  light  of  alphabetical 
knowledge  which  they  possessed,  so  improved  the  chii  fiom  that  tbe 
Annamite  language  would  have  preserved  tbe  advantages  of  ideographic 
script  whilst  acquiring,  by  a  judicious  arrangement  of  radicals  and 
phonetics,  tbe  advantages  of  syllabic  script,  instead  of  inflicting  upon  the 
Annamese  people  tbe  quoc  nyUf  or  chu  quoc  ngu  [9  1$  ^].  As  to  the 
question  which  has  arisen  between  M.  Landes  and  M.  Aymonin, 
whether,  seeing  tbat  tbe  quoc  ivju  with  all  its  *'  bars,*'  '*  beards,'*  and 
other  hideous  diacritical  and  tonal  marks,  has  a  widespread  existence, 
it  is  worth  while  to  substitute  a  clearer  alphabetical  script,  it  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  of  any  but  philological  importance.  For  philological 
purposes  it  is  highly  desirable  to  know  the  relative  values  of  a  system  of 
letters  wbich  produces  such  an  eyesore  as  Trn*o*ng  Vinb-k^,  especially 
when  it  turns  out  tbat,  in  practice  and  actual  result,  tbe  above  strange 
combinntion  is  positively  pronounced,  iu  Touquin  at  least,  exactly  like 
tbe  coiTcsponding  Cantonese  words  which  iu  Williams'  system,  wo  write 
J'h^ung  '^Wing-ki*.  Some  time  or  otber  it  may  be  worth  while  to  go 
into  this  question,  and  reduce  tbe  whole  quoc  nrfu  system  to  a  common 
denominator  such  as  most  of  tbe  Cbinese  dialects  are  now  supplied 
witb.  Meanwhile,  as  tbe  Saigon  Imprimerie  has  been  good  enough 
to  furnish  me  with  a  few  quoc  nyu  types,  I  give  a  list  of  a  few  soands 
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ihey  really  are,  when  compared  with  Corean  (Chrammaire  Fran9ai8e) 
or  Ghineee  (Williams*  Canton,  Baldwin's  Fooohow)  sounds :  bat  I  have 
not  soffieient  type  to  mark  properly  all  the  Annamese  words  used  above. 
The  bearded   u,   namely    ir  is  pronoonoed  like  the  Corean  eu 

«<  <•  0  a  ^  <<  a        it  u  0 

"       "       uo       «•      IT  (Tare       **  •*     "    Canton  6M 

*•  ay  is  "  "  ««      ai 

«•  a»  *«  "  **  ««      di 

'*  o    is  pronoonced  like  Foochow  6  (almost  like  a) 

6  "  "    Canton    6  (Wade's  <m) 

"  e  "  "        ««         ^  (Wade's  eh) 

"  e  **  **    the  e  in  English  s^tuI. 

"  barred  d,  namely  d  is  pronounced  like  an  English  d. 

*'  unbarred  d  is  pronounced  variously  y,  ;;,  J,  r,  or  a  mixture  of  all. 

5  and  X  are  much  confused ;  neither  is  a  pure  s,  but  both  are  soft 

sibilants,  the  second  being  rather  aspirated.   li  sounds  as  an  initial  like  rj. 
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JIUJUTSU  (It  ft). 


THE  OLD  SAMURAI  ART  OF  FIGHTING  WITHOUT 

WEAPONS. 


By  Rev.  T.  Lindsay  and  J.  Eano. 


IRead  April  18th,  1888.'\ 


In  feudal  times  in  Japan,  there  were  varions  military  arts  and 
exorcises  by  wbich  the  Samurai  classes  were  trained  and  fitted  for  their 
special  form  of  warfare. 

Amongst  these  was  the  art  of  Jiajatsa,  from  which  the  present 
Jiado  (3c  9)  has  sprang  np. 

The  word  Jiajatsa  may  be  translated  freely  as  the  art  of  gaining 
victory  by  yielding  or  pliancy.  Originally,  the  name  seems  to  have 
been  applied  to  what  may  best  be  described  as  the  art  of  fighting 
without  weapons,  although  in  some  cases  short  weapons  were  used 
against  opponents  fighting  with  long  weapons.  Although  it  seems 
to  resemble  wrestling,  yet  it  differs  materially  from  wrestling  as 
practised  in  England,  its  main  principle  being  not  to  match  strength 
with  strength,  but  to  gain  victory  by  yielding  to  strength. 

Since  the  abolition  of  the  Feudal  System  the  art  has  for  some  time 
been  out  of  use,  but  at  the  present  time  it  has  become  very  popular  in 
Japan,  though  with  some  important  modifications,  as  a  system  of 
athletics,  and  its  value  as  a  method  for  physical  training  has  been 
recognised  by  the  establishment  of  several  schools  of  Jiqjutsn  and  Jiudo 
in  the  capital. 

We  shall  first  give  an  historical  sketch  of  Jiujutsu,  giving  an  account 
of  the  various  schools  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  and  revert  briefly  in  the 
sequel  to  the  form  into  which  it  has  been  developed  at  the  present  time. 
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Jicgntsn  has  been  known  from  feudal  times  nnder  varions  names, 
sneh  as  Yawara,  TaijatsUj  Kognsokn,  Kempo  and  Hakada.  The  names 
Jicgntsn  and  Yawara  were  most  widely  known  and  used. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  the  art,  we  are  met  at  the  outset  with 
difficolties  which  are  not  uncommon  in  similar  researches, — the 
unreliableneBS  of  much  of  the  literature  of  the  art. 

Printed  books  on  the  subject  are  scarce,  and  whilst  there  are 
innumerable  manuscripts  belonging  to  various  schools  of  the  art,  many 
of  them  are  contradictory  and  unsatisfactory.  The  originators  of  new 
schools  seem  oftentimes  to  have  made  history  to  suit  their  own 
purposes,  and  thus  the  materials  for  a  consistent  and  clear  account  of 
the  origin  and  rise  of  Jiujutsu  are  very  scanty.  In  early  times,  the 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  thq  art  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
teachers  of  the  various  schools,  who  handed  down  information  to  their 
pupils  as  a  secret  in  order  to  give  it  a  sacked  appearance. 

Moreover,  the  seclusion  of  one  provipce  from  another,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  Feudal  System  of  Japan,  prevented  much  acquaintance 
between  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  various  schools,  and  thus  contrary 
and  often  contradictory  accounts  of  its  history  were  handed  down  and 
believed.  Further,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  interest  of  its  students 
was  devoted  more  to  success  in  the  practice  of  the  art  than  to  a  know- 
ledge of  its  rise  and  progress  in  the  country. 

Turning  to  the  origin  of  Jiujutsu^  as  is  to  be  expected  various 
accounts  are  given. 

In  the  Bugei.Sho'den  (A  il  /h  (S),  which  is  a  collection  of  brief 
biographies  of  eminent  masters  of  the  different  arts  of  fighting  practised 
in  feudal  times, — accounts  are  given  of  Kogusoku  (fh  A  £)  and  Ken 
(#),  which  is  equivalent  to  Kempo  (4^  *^) ;  these  two  being  distinguished 
from  each  other,  the  former  as  the  art  of  seizing  and  the  latter  as  the 
art  of  gaining  vtcto^-y  hy  pliancy.  The  art  of  Kogusoku  is  ascribed  to 
Takenonchi,  a  native  of  Sakushiu.  It  is  said  that  in  the  first  year  of 
Tenbun,  1582,  a  sorcerer  came  unexpectedly  to  the  house  of  Takenonchi 
and  taught  him  five  methods  of  seizing  a  man  ;  he  then  went  ofif  and  be 
eould  not  tell  whither  he  went. 

The  origin  of  the  art  of  Ken  is  stated  thus : — There  came  to  Japan 
from   China    a   man    named    Chingempin,  who    left    that   country 
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after  the  fidi  of  the  Min  dynasty,  and  lived  in  EtflmiMlji  (a 
Baddhist  temple)  in  Azaba  in  Yedo,  as  TOkyd  was  then  called.  There 
also  io  the  same  temple  lived  three  rOnins,  Fokuno,  Isogai  and  IGonu 
One  day  Chingempin  told  them  that  in  China  there  was  an  art  of  anzing 
a  man,  which  he  had  seen  himself  practised  bat  had  not  learned  its 
principles.  On  hearing  this,  these  three  men  made  investigations  and 
afterwards  became  very  skilfol.' 

The  origin  of  «7ui,  which  is  equivalent  to  Jiigotsu,  is  traced  to 
these  three  men,  from  whom  it  spread  thronghent  the  eonntry.  In 
the  same  account  the  principles  of  the  art  are  stated,  and  the  fdlowing 
are  their  free  translations : 

(1)  Not  to  resist  an  opponent,  but  to  gain  victory  by  plianey. 
(2^  Not  to  aim  at  frequent  victory. 
(8)  Not  to  be  led  into  scolding  (bickering)  by  keeping  the  mind  (empty) 

composed  and  calm. 
(4)  Not  to  be  disturbed  by  things. 
(6)  Not  to  be  agitated  under  any  emergency  but  to  be  tranquO. 

And  for  all  these,  rules  for  respiration  are  considered  important. 

In  the  Bt^utsu  riu  soroku  (A  fB  Wli  ff)»  a  book  of  biographiea  of 
the  originators  of  different  schools  of  the  arts  of  Japanese  warfare, 
exactly  the  same  account  is  given  of  the  origin  of  Kogusoku,  and  a 
similar  account  of  Jiqjutsu;  and  it  is  also  stated  that  the  time  in 
which  Miura  lived  was  about  1560. 

In  the  Chinomakit  a  certificate  given  by  teachers  of  the  KitO  aehod 
to  their  pupils,  we  find  a  brief  history  of  the  art  and  its  main  principles 
as  taught  by  that  school. 

In  it,  reference  is  made  to  a  writing  dated  the  11th  year  of  Kuanbun 
(1671). 

According  to  it  there  was  once  a  man  named  Fukuno  who  studied 
|he  art  of  fighting  without  weapons  and  so  excelled  in  the  art  that  he 
defeated  people  very  much  stronger  than  himself.  The  art  at  first  did 
not  spread  to  any  great  extent :  but  two  of  his  pupils  became  especially 
noted,  who  were  founders  of  separate  schools,  named  Mmra  and  Terada. 

1  Although  the  statement  refers  to  an  art  of  $e{M(ng  a  man,  what  Is  really 
there  meant,  we  believe,  is  an  art  of  kicking  and  striking  an  opponent. 
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The  mti  tftngfal  by  Hiwa  wa»  nftmed  Wa  (whidi  i«  eqnivtleat  to 
Yawara)y  and  the  art  langlil  by  Terada  waa  namecl  Jiu  (whieb  ia 
equivalent  to  Jv^jtUnt), 

The  date  of  the  period  in  which  Fukono  flonrished  ia  not  mentioned 
in  the  eertifieate  qaoted  above,  bat  it  ia  seen  from  the  date  in  another 
mannBeript  that  it  moat  have  been  before  the  eleventh  year  of  Koanban 
(1671). 

The  Owari  nuitko  dzm  (AK^WHS)  gives  an  aoeonnt  of 
Chingempm.  According  to  it  Ohingempin  waa  a  native  of  Eorinken  in 
China,  who  fled  to  Japan  in  order  to  escape  from  the  tronbles  at  the 
close  of  the  Min  Dynasty.  He  was  cordially  received  by  the  prinee 
of  Owari,  and  there  died  at  the  age  of  85  in  1671,  which  ia 
stated  to  be  the  date  on  his  tombstone  in  Kencht^i  in  Nagojr*. 
In  the  same  hooka  passage  is  quoted  from  Kenpdhisho  (f^ifttttV) 
which  relates  that  when  Chingempin  lived  in  Koknshdji  in  Aaabn,  the 
three  renins  Fokano,  Isogai  and  Minra  also  lived  there,  and  Chingempin 
told  them  that  in  China  there  was  an  art  of  seizing  aman  and  that  he  had 
seen  it ;  that  it  was  of  snch  and  such  a  nature.  Finally  these  three  men, 
after  hearing  this,  investigated  the  art  and  as  a  result,  the  school  of  the 
art  ealled  KUdriu  was  founded. 

In  a  book  called  the  8m  Utm  so  dan  {It^M^  K),  which  may  be 
considered  one  of  the  authorities  on  this  subject,  it  is  stated  that 
Chingempin  was  bom  probably  in  the  16th  year  of  Banreki  according 
to  Chinese  chronology,  that  is  in  1567 ;  that  he  met  at  Nagoya,  a  priest 
named  Gensei  in  the  2nd  year  of  Manji,  that  is  in  1669,  with  whom  he 
became  very  intimate.  They  published  some  poems  under  the  title  Gen 
Gen  Bhd  Washu  (tc  tg  4  !«'  X). 

In  another  book  named  Kiyu  shd  ran  (4f  19  ^  X)  it  is  rehited  that 
Chingempin  came  to  Japan  in  the  2nd  year  of  Manji  (1660). 

Again  it  is  generally  understood  that  Shunsui  (ll^;jc),  a  famous 
Chinese  scholar,  came  to  Japan  on  the  tail  of  the  Min  dynasty  in  the 
2nd  year  of  Manji  (1659). 

From  these  various  accounts  it  seems  evident  that  Chingempin 
flourished  in  Japan  some  time  after  the  second  year  of  Manji, 
in  1669.  So  tiiat  the  statement  of  the  BvjxUm  muoroku  that  Miufa 
flourished  in  the  time  of  Eiroku  must  be  discredited.    It  is  evident 
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irom  the  aeooiints  already  given  tbat  CbiDgempin    flouriBhed  at   a 
later  period,   and  Uiat  Minra  was  big  ooutemporary. 

There  are  other  accounts  of  the  origin  of  Jiujuim  given  by  various 
Bcbools  of  the  art,  to  which  we  must  now  turn. 

The  account  given  by  the  school  named  Yo  shinnn  is  as  follows : — 

This  school  was  begun  by  Miura  Ydshin^  a  physician  of  Nagasaki 
in  Hizen.  He  flourished  in  the  early  times  of  the  Tokugawa  Shoguns. 
Believing  that  many  diseases  arose  from  not  using  mind  and  body 
together,  he  invented  some  methods  of  Jinjutsu.  Together  with  his 
two  medical  pupils  he  found  out  21  ways  of  seizing  an  opponent  and 
afterwards  found  out  51  others.  After  his  death  his  pupils  founded 
two  separate  schools  of  the  art,  one  of  them  naming  his  school 
Ydshinriu,  from  Ydshin  his  teacher's  name :  the  other  named  his  school 
Miurariu,  also  from  his  teacher's  name. 

The  next  account  is  that  of  a  manuscript  named  Tenjin  Shinydriti 
-TaUroku.  In  it  there  occurs  a  conversation  between  Iso  Mataemon ,  the 
founder  of  the  Tenjin  ShinydriUf  and  Terasaki,  one  of  his  pupils.  The 
origin  of  Jinjutsu  is  related  thus :  There  once  lived  in  Nagasaki  a 
physician  named  Akiyama,  who  went  over  to  China  to  study  medicine. 
He  there  learned  an  art  called  Hakuda,  which  consisted  of  kicking  and 
ttriking,  differing,  we  may  note,  from  Jiujntsu,  which  is  mainly 
seizing  and  throwing. 

Akiyama  learned  three  methods  of  this  Hakuda  and  28  ways  of 
recovering  a  man  from  apparent  death.  When  he  returned  to  Japan, 
he  began  to  teach  this  art,  but  as  he  bad  few  methods,  his  pupils  got 
tired  of  it,  and  left  him. 

Akiyama,  feeling  much  grieved  on  this  account,  went  to  the  Tenjin 
shrine  in  Tsukushi  and  there  worshipped  for  100  days. 

In  this  place  he  discovered  808  different  methods  of  the  art. 
What  led  to  this  is  equally  curious.  One  day  during  a  snow  storm  he 
observed  a  willow  tree  whose  branches  were  covered  with  snow. 
Unlike  the  pine  tree  which  stood  erect  and  broke  before  the  storm,  the 
willow  yielded  to  the  weight  of  snow  on  its  branches,  but  did  not 
break  under  it.  In  this  way,  he  reflected  JiujuUu  must  be 
practised.  So  he  named  his  school  Yoshin-rin,  the  spirit  of  the  willow- 
tree-school. 
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In  the  Taiiroku  it  is  denied  that  Chingempin  inirodaeed  Jiiyatsa 
into  Japan — bat  whilst  affirming  that  AUyama  introdnced  some 
features  of  the  art  from  China,  it  adds, ''  it  is  a  shame  to  our  country  " 
to  ascribe  the  origin  of  Jinjntsn  to  China.  In  this  opinion  we  onrselves 
concur.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  art  is  Japanese  in  origin  and 
development  for  the  following  reasons. 

(1)  An  art  of  defence  without  weapons  is  common  in  all  countries  in  a 

more  or  less  developed  state,  and  in  Japan  the  feudal  state 
would  necessarily  develop  Jiiijutsu. 

(2)  The  Chinese  KempO  and  Japanese  Jicgutsn  differ  materially  in  their 

methods. 
(8)  The  existence  of  a  similar  art  is  referred  to,  before  the  time  of 
Chingempin. 

(4)  The  unsatisfactoriness  of  the  accounts  given  of  its  origin. 

(5)  The  existence  of  Japanese  wrestling  from  very  early  times,  which 

in  some  respects  resembles  Jiujutsu. 

(6)  As  Chinese  arts  and  Chinese  civilization  were  highly  esteemed  by 

the  Japanese,  in  order  to  give  prestige  to  the  art,  Jiogutsu  may 
have  been  ascribed  to  a  Chinese  origin. 

(7)  In  ancient  times  teachers  of  the  different  branches  of  military  arts, 

such  as  fencing,  using  the  spear,  etc.,  seem  to  have  practised 
this  art  to  some  extent. 

In  support  of  this  position,  we  remark  first  that  Jiujutsu,  as  practised 
in  Japan,  is  not  known  iu  China.  In  that  country  there  is  the  art 
before  referred  to  called  Kempd^  and  from  the  account  of  it  in  a  book 
named  <'  Kikdsbinsbo  *'  (Si  ^  fr  IF),  it  seems  to  be  a  method  of 
kicking  and  striking. 

But  Jiiijutsu  involved  much  more,  as  has  been  already  made 
clear.  Besides,  a  student  in  China,  according  to  the  books  of  instruction, 
is  expected  to  learn  and  practise  the  art  by  himself,  whilst  in  Jiujutsu 
it  is  essential  that  two  men  shall  practise  together. 

Even  although  we  admit  that  Chingempin  may  have  introduced 
Kempo  to  Japan,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  look  upon  Jiujutsu  as  in 
any  sense  a  development  of  Kempd.  Besides,  if  Chingempin  had  been 
skilled  in  the  art,  it  is  almost  certain  that  he  would  have  referred  to  it 
in  his  book  of  poems  which,  along  with  Gensei  the  priest  with  whom 
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he  boeune  inUnmte  ai  ttie  eaatte  of  iNagoya».  be  pnUiabad  iiiid«r  their 
jobi  namee  m  Uie  Gengensbowashia.  Yet  these  is  no  xe&renee  in 
any  of  hie  stings  to  the  art. 

Apart  firom  Chingempin,  the  Japanese  oonld  lieam  something  of  the 
act  of  EempO  as  praetised  in  China  from  books  named  BubMi 
(A  tV  %),  KikoshinshOf  etc.  We  believe  then  that  Jiiyatsa  is  a  Japanese 
art,  whieh  eoold  have  been  developed  to  its  present  perfiM^n  without 
any  aid  from  Ofaina»  although  we  admit  that  Chingempin,  or  some  Chinese 
book  in  Eemp6  may  have  gjiven  a  stimolos  to  its  development  Having 
thus  discussed  in  a  brief  way  the  origin  of  Atyatsn,  and  what  Jiigatsa  is 
in  a  general  way,  we  shall  now  torn  to  the  different  schools 
and  the  difflurenees  whieh  are  said  to  exist  between  the  several  names 
of  the  art  mentioned  above.  It  is  impossible  to  enomerate  all 
the  schools  of  Jii^'atsu ;  we  might  comit  by  hondreds,  because  almost  all 
the  teachers  who  have  attained  some  eminence  in  the  art  have  originated 
their  own  schools.  Bat  it  is  not  possible,  and  also  not  in  oar  way  to 
describe  them  all  or  even  to  enamerate  them.  We  shall  be  satisfied 
bore  by  relarring  to  some  of  the  most  important  on  account  of  the 
principles  taught,  and  the  large  number  of  pupils  they  have  attracted. 

1.  KUorm  («n)ll)  or  EU6  School.    This  School  is  said  to  have  been 

originated  by  Terada  Ean-emon.  The  time  when  he 
flourished  is  not  given  in  any  authoritative  book  or  manuscript, 
but  we  may  say  he  flourished  not  very  long  after  Fukuno, 
because  it  is  stated  both  in  the  Chinomaki  of  the  KitQ  school, 
and  in  the  Bm'utsu  riusoroku  that  he  learnt  the  art  from 
another  Terada,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Fukuno,  although  there 
are  opinions  contradictory  to  this  statement.  Among  the 
celebrated  men  of  this  school  may  be  mentioned  Yoshimura, 
Hotta,  Takino,  Ghimd,  Imabori ;  and  of  late  Takenaka,  Noda, 
likubo,  Yoshida  and  Motoyama,  of  whom  the  two  last  are  atiU 
living. 

2.  KiuMnriu,  was  originated  by  Inugami  Nagakatsu.     His  grandson 

Inugami  Nagayasu,  better  known  as  Inugami  Qunbei,  attained 
great  eminence  in  the  art  and  so  developed  it  that  he  has  been 
called  in  later  times  the  originator  of  Eiushinrin.  There  is 
great  similarity  in  the  principles  of  the  Eitftrin  and 
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The  t^aemblaDoe  it  ao  dose,  Uuti  we  suppose  the  latter  has 
been  derived  from  the  former.  It  is  also  said  that  in  the 
seeond  year>of  Eidhd  (1717)  Inngami  studied  £it6ria  under 
Takino.  This  must  of  coarse  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  they 
are  so  similar.  Among  those  who  were  fiuoous  in  this  school 
may  be  mentioned  Ishino  Tsukamato  and  Eguehi. 

8.  SikiguM  JiUkin  was  an  originator  of  another  sohooL  His  school 
was  called  SeHguchi  ritLi  after  him.  He  had  three  sons,  all 
of  whom  became  famous  in  the  art.  Bhibukawa  Bangoro,  who 
studied  the  art  from  his  first  son  Sekiguchi  Hachirozaemon, 
became  the  founder  of  another  great  school  of  Jiiy  utsn  known 
after  him  as  the  ShUmkawariu.  Sekiguchi  JUshin  of  the 
present  time  is  a  descendant  of  the  originator  (being  of  the 
mnth  generation  from  him). 

Shibukawa  Bangoro,  the  8th  descendant  of  the  originator 
of  Shibukawariu  is  now  teaching  his  art  at  Motomachi  in 
Bongo  in  Tokyo. 

4.  Another  School  we  should  mention  is  the  Y6$hinriu,  As  has  been 
stated  above,  there  are  two  different  accounts  of  the  origin  of 
this  school.  But  on  examining  the  manuscripts  and  the  methods 
of  those  two  schools,  one  of  which  traces  the  originator  to 
Minra  Ydshin  and  the  other  to  Akiyama  Shirobei,  the  close 
resemblances  of  the  accounts  lead  to  the  belief  that  both  had 
a  common  origin. 

Tho  representative  of  Yoshinriu  of  Miuia  Yoshin 
at  present  is  Totsuka  Eibi,  who  is  now  teaching 
at  Chiba,  a  place  near  Tokyo.  EUs  father  was  Totsuka 
Hikosuke,  who  died  but  two  years  ago.  This  man  was  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  masters  of  the  art  of  late  years.  His 
father  Hikoyemon  was  also  very  famous  in  the  time  he 
flourished.  He  studied  his  art  under  Egami  Kuanriu,  who 
made  a  profound  investigation  of  the  subject  and  was  called 
the  originator  of  Ydshinriu  in  later  times.  This  man  is  said 
to  have  died  in  1795.  Another  famous  master  of  this  school 
was  Hitotsuyanagi  Oribe.  The  Ydshinriu  art  which  this  man 
studied  is  the  one  which  is  said  to  have  come  from  Akiyama. 
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5.  Next  comes  Tenjin  shmydriu.    This  School  was  originated  by  Iso 

Mataemon,  who  died  bat  twenty-six  years  ago.     He  first 

stadied  Y6shinria  onder  Hitotsnyanagi  Oriye  and  then  Shin 

no  Shint6  ria  (one  of  the  schools  of  Jicgatsa  which  has 

developed  out  of  Ydshin  ria)  from  Homma  Jdyemon.    He  then 

went  to  different  parts  of  the  coantry  to  try  his  art  with  other 

masters,  and  finally  formed  a  school  of  his  own  and  named  it 

Tenjin  Shinydria.    His  school  was  at  Otamagaike  in  T6ky6« 

His  name  spread  throaghoat  the  coantry  and  he  was  con- 

sidered  the  greatest  master  of  the  time.    His  son  was  named 

Iso  Mataichird.  He  became  the  teacher  of  Jiojatsa  in  a  school 

founded  by  one  of  the  Tokngawa  Shogans  for  different  arts  of 

warfare.    Among    the   famoas  papils  of  Mataemon  may  be 

mentioned  Nishimora,    Okada,  Yamamoto,  Matsnnaga  and 

Ichikawa. 

We  have  mentioned  different  names,  sach  as  Jicgatsn,  Yawara,  Tai- 

jatsu,  Kempd,  Hakuda,  Eogasokn.    They  are  sometimes  distinguished 

from  one  another,  bat  very  often  applied  to  the  art  generally.    For  the 

present,  withoat  entering  into  detailed  explanations  of  those  names,  we 

shall  explain  in  a  concise  way  what  is  the  thing  itself  which  these  names 

come  respectively  to  stand  for. 

Jiajatsa  is  an  art  of  fighting  without  weapons  and  sometimes  with 
small  weapons  much  practised  by  the  Samurai,  and  less  generally  the 
common  people  in  the  times  of  the  Tokugawas. 

There  are  varions  ways  of  gaining  victory,  such  as  throwing  heavily 
on  the  groand ;  choking  up  the  throat ;  holding  down  on  the  ground  or 
pushing  to  a  wall  in  such  a  way  that  an  opponent  cannot  rise  np  or  move 
freely ;  twisting  or  bending  arms,  legs  or  fingers  in  such  a  way  that  an 
opponent  cannot  bear  the  pain,  etc. 

There  are  various  schools,  and  some  schools  practise  all  these 
methods  and  some  only  a  few  of  them.  Besides  these,  in  some  of  the 
schools  special  exercises,  called  Atemi  and  Kuatsu,  are  taught.  Atemi 
is  the  art  of  striking  or  kicking  some  of  the  parts  of  the  body  in  order 
to  kill  or  injure  the  opponents.  Kuatsu,  which  means  to  resuscitate,  is 
an  art  of  resuscitating  those  who  have  apparently  died  through  violence. 
The  most  important  principle  of  throwing  as  practised  was  to 
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diitorb  the.niiiffi  cif  gruvity  of  the .  opponent,  and  ihen  poll  or  poah 
in  Awa^thai  the  opponent  cannot  stand,  exertiiig  skill  rather  than 
strength,  so  that  he  might  lose  his  eqnilibriam  and  fall  heavily  to  tbe 
ground.  A  series  of  rules  was  taught  respecting  the  different  motions  of 
feet,  legs,  arms,  hands,  the  thigh  and  back,  in  order  to  accomplish  this 
object.  Choking  up  the  throat  was  done  by  the  hands,  fore-arms,  or 
by  twisting  the  collar  of  the  opponent's  coat  round  the  throat.  For 
holding  down  and  pushing,  any  part  of  the  body  was  used.  For  twisting 
and  bending,  the  parts  employed  were  generally  the  arms,  hands  and 
Rogers,  and  sometimes  the  legs. 

The  Kuatfu  or  art  of  resuscitating  is  considered  a  secret ;  generally 

only  the  pupils  and  those  who  have  made  some  progress  in  the  art  receive 

instruction.    It  has  been  customary  wifti  those  schools  where  Kuatsu 

is  taught  for  teachers  to  receive  a  certain  sum  of  money  for  teaching. 

And  the  pupils  were  to  be  instructed  in  the  art  after  taking  an  oath 

that  they  never  reveal  the  art  to  any  one,  even  to  parents  and  brothers. 

The  methods  of  Kuatm  are  numerous  and  di£fer  greatly  in  the  different 

schools.    The  simplest  id  that  for  resuscitating  those  who  have  been 

temporarily  suffocated  by  choking  up  the  throat.    There  are  various 

methods  for  doing  this,  one  of  which  is  to  embrace  the  patient  from  the 

back  and  placing  those  edges  of  the  palms  of  both  hands  which  are 

opposite  the  thumb  to  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  to  push  it  up 

towards  the  operator's  own  body  with  those  edges.    The  other  kinds 

of  Kuatsu  are  such  as  recovering  those  who  have  fallen  down  from  great 

heights  and  those  who  have  been  strangled,  those  who  had  been 

drowned,  those  who  had  received  severe  blows,  etc.    For   these  more 

complicated  methods  are  employed. 


Stories  of  Famous  Jiujutsu  Teachers. 

Abont  200  years  ago  there  was  a  famous  teacher  of  Jiujutsu  named 
Sekignchi  Jusliiu,  who  was  a  retainer  of  the  lord  of  Kishiu.  One 
day  while  they  were  crossing  a  bridge  in  the  prince's  courtyard,  his 
lord,  in  order  to  test  his  skill,  gradually  pushed  him  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  edge  of  the  bridge  until,  just  as  he  attempted  to  overbalance 
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him,  Bekignehi,  slipping  round,  torned  to  ihe  ottm  lide  and  tragkt 
his  lord  vho,  losing  his  baknee  in  the  attempt,  was  aboai  to  fiUl 
into  the  water,  and  taking  hold  of  the  prinee,  said,  *  you  mui  lake 
care.'    Upon  which  the  prinee  felt  yery  mnch  ashamed. 

Some  time  afterward,  another  of  the  lord's  retainers  blanad 
Sekignchi  for  taking  hold  of  the  prinee,  for,  said  he,  if  he  had  baan  an 
enemy,  he  could  have  had  time  to  kill  yon.  Then  Sekignehi  told  him 
that  the  same  thought  had  also  crossed  his  own  mind,  and  that  wbeo  he 
caught  hold  of  his  lord,  although  it  was  a  very  rude  thing,  he  had  stoak 
his  kozuka  (small  knife)  through  his  sleeve  and  left  it  there  to  show  -that 
he  could  have  had  time  to  stab  him  had  he  been  his  enemy,  instead  of  his 
master. 

During  the  year  Ewan-yei  there  was  a  festival  of  Baehimanga 
at  Fukui  in  Echizen.  Skilful  teachers  of  various  military  aria  had 
gathered  there  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  Yagiu  Tigimaao- 
kami,  a  famous  master,  was  appointed  umpire  of  the  sports.  Aa  Yagiu 
was  a  very  famous  man,  many  visitors  came  to  see  him,  and  amongst 
them  there  was  one  friend  with  whom  he  began  to  play  at  go  on  the 
day  before  that  appointed  for  the  sports.  They  continned  their:  play  all 
day  and  all  night,  and  when  the  appointed  time  came  for  beginuiBg 
the  sports,  Yagiu  did  not  appear,  being  still  intent  on  his  .game 
of  go. 

The  Prince  of  Echizen  became  very  angry  and  threatened  .lo 
punish  Yftgiu,  and  hearing  this,  one  of  his  retainers  set  off  on  horseback 
to  persuade  Yagiu  to  be  present  in  the  place.  When  he  reached  tke 
place  he  saw  the  players  still  engaged,  and  artfully  proposed  to  join  in 
the  game.  After  a  time,  as  if  by  accident,  he  mixed  np  the  pieees  on 
the  board,  and  then  reminded  Yagiu  of  his  appointment  as  umpire. 
Yagiu  thereupon  mounted  the  horse  which  had  brought  the  retainer 
and  galloped  off  to  the  field. 

While  engaged  as  umpire,  another  famous  Jiujutsu  teacher  came 
np  and  offered  to  fight  him.  He  declined  on  the  ground  that  be 
was  there  as  umpire.  Still  the  man  continued  to  nrge  him  and 
suddenly  tried  to  pull  him  down.  Yagiu  in  a  moment  seized  him, 
turned  him  over  and  threw  him  with  great  force  on  the  ground,  and  ao 
ended  the  attempt  to  overthrow  Yagiu. 


Terada  Goemotrwwmiottier  nAUd  iMii.  He  lived  in  T5ky6  some 
40  years*  ago,  and  onedny  while  paseiiig i the  SoidobashlnearHongo, 
he  lei]  ID  wtih  Uie  proeession  of  the  Prinee  of  Hito.  The  Sakibarai 
(aUendants)  of  the  Prinoe,  while  makiog  way  £or  theproeenion  ordered 
Terada  to  kneel  down,  which  he  refused  to  do,  saying  that  a  Sanrarai 
of  his  rank  did  not  reqaireto  kneel  .anless  the  Prince's  ^io^owonld 
Come  nearer.  The  Sakibarai^  however,  persisted  in  their  endeavonrs  to 
force  himto  kneel,  and  fiveor  six  attempted'io  throw  him.  down,  hat 
he  freed  himself  and  threw  them  all:  to  tlie>  ground.  Many  other  retainers 
then  came  ahont  him  crjdng,  <*  kill  him,  kill  him, 'Vbat  he  i threw  them 
all  down  and  seized  their  j»ttei  (short  ivon.rods)  and 'ran  over ':to  the 
Piince's  Yasfaiki  sajriog,  Iam>a.samnrai  of  snch  and  anoh  rank,  and. it 
is  against  the  .dignity :  of  my  prince  that  I  should  kneel  down ;  I  am 
very  sorry  that  I  had  to.  throw  .yonr  men  down,  hot; I  had  to  doi  it  >to 
preserve  my  dignity,  and  here  are  the  jitui  which  J  retnm  ito  you. 
The  Prince-was  80  mneh  :pleafledthailie.adced  Terada  to.enteriinto  his 
service,  bat-  he  preferred .  to  r  ematn  with  his  own  priaoe  and  ■  so  refased 
the  offer. 

Inngami  Ounbei  iwna  a  iusons  .leadMr  lof  the  Kin  Shin 
achool. 

One  day  he  met  Onogawa  Eisaburo,  the  most  famous  wrestler. of 
ithe  time,  in  a  .tea'-hoase.  They  began  to  drink  stfiAc^togetlier  and 
•  Onogawa  boasted  of  his  powers,  to  Inugami. 

longami  said,:  that  even  a  great  wrestler  with;  atont  mnscles  and 
stentorian  voice  might  not  be  able  to>  defeat  thisold  man,  referring 
to  himself. 

Then  the  wresUer  became  angiy  atid  proposed:  they .  should:  go  out 
to  the  courtyard  for  a  trial, 

Onogawa  then  I  took  hold  of  Imngami  saying,  can  yon  escape?  Of 
course,  he  replied,  if  you  do  not  hold  me  more  tightly.  Their.  Onogawa 
embraced  him  more  firmly— and  -  repeated  his  qnestion,.  receiving  the 
same  answer.  He  did  this  three  times  and  when  Inugami  said,  can  you 
do  BO  more,  Onogawa,  relaxisg.his  grip  but  a  little  to  take  a  firmer 
libld,  was  in  a  moment  pitched: over  by  Inugami  on:totlie  igronnd. 
Thid.  he  did.  twice.  Onogawa  was  so  much  surprised .  that  he  became 
loagami'Sipupil. 


.;-^ 
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Regent  Development  op  Jiujvmu. 

There  are  now  over  80  sehoola  in  TOkyO  representing  the  varioBS 
sehools  of  feudal  times,  bat  of  these  two  are  speeially  worthy  of  notice 
on  account  of  the  methods  employed  and  the  large  attendaoee  of 
papils. 

One  of  these  is  the  school  of  Mr.  J.  Kano  of  the  Gaknshnin  (Noble's 
school). 

He  first  stndied  ander  Iso  and  Fakada  of  the  Tei^in  Shinyo  school 
and  then  studied  the  principles  of  the  Eit5  school  under  a  celebrated 
teacher  named  liknbo. 

After  having  acquired  the  art  in  this  way,  Mr.  Kano  made  inves- 
tigations into  the  history  of  the  art,  collecting  manuscripts  from  all 
sources  wiUiin  his  reach,  comparing  the  various  principles  taught,  nntil 
after  much  research  and  labour  he  elaborated  an  eclectic  system  of  the 
art  which  now  bears  the  name  of  Jiudo. 

In  feudal  times  the  old  form  of  Jicgutsu  was  mainly  learned  for 
fighting  purposes.  In  this  recent  school  it  is  developed  into  a  system 
of  athletics  and  mental  and  moral  training. 

In  this  school  daily  instruction  is  carried  on  by  means  of  lectures 
on  the  theory  of  Jiudo,  by  discussion  among  the  pupils  and  by  actual 
practice. 

In  Jiujutsu  as  formerly  taught,  the  art  of  pliancy,  as  it  has  been 
called,  the  practice  of  the  art  was  of  most  importance:  in  Judo,  which 
is  an  investigation  of  the  laws  by  which  one  may  gain  by  yielding, 
practice  is  made  subservient  to  the  theory,  although  when  studied  as  a 
system  of  athletics,  practice  plays  a  more  important  part. 

Saigo,  Yamada,  Yamashita  and  Yokoyama  are  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  pupils  of  this  school. 

In  the  Police  Department  of  Tokyo  all  the  police  are  obliged 
to  study  this  art. 

The  method  of  instruction  was  quite  of  the  old  style  until  a  few 
years  ago,  when  at  a  meeting  of  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  varioos 
schools  in  Tokyo,  the  pupils  of  Mr.  Kano  so  distinguished  themselves 
that  the  Department  resolved  to  adopt  the  methods  of  the  art  of  Mr. 
Kano*8  school,  and  in  1879  appoint  Jiudo  teachers  from  among  his 
pupils,  named  Yokoyama  and  Matsuno.    In  addition  to  these  teachers 
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ih«i  m  dM  Hisatomi  8azaki»  Nakamara,  Uyehara  and  Eanaya,  all 
of  Hint  Bif  t»  considered  as  the  present  representatives  of  many  of  the 
impfitaBl  MhadB  of  Jicgntsu  now  existbg  in  Japan. 

In  adffltion  to  the  work  of  Jiado  as  a  system  of  athleties,  it  is  also  to 
be  considered,  as  has  been  noted,  a  means  of  mental  and  moral  training, 
and  to  thb  reference  will  be  made  in  a  f atore  paper. 
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CHBISTIAN  VALLEY. 


By  J.  M.  Dixon,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  F.  11.  S.  E. 


[Head  June  6th,  1888.] 


At  the  northern  ond  of  Tokyo,  in  tho  disti'ict  known  as  Koi- 
shikawa,  lies  tho  valley  of  Myogadani — Ginger  Valley, — whoso  southern 
ond  opens  out  on  the  banks  of  the  Yedogawa.  It  is  a  narrow 
valley  with  prccipitious  sides,  and  for  the  most  of  its  length  runs 
almost  due  north  and  south.  Here  for  many  years,  from  1709-1715, 
was  imprisoned  an  Italian  priest,  the  sole  representative  of  his  race  and 
religion  in  the  islands  of  Japan.  An  account  of  his  arrest  on  the  shores 
of  the  province  of  Osami,  and  of  his  cruel  journey  to  the  capital, — a 
joomey  which  cost  him  the  use  of  his  limbs  from  close  confinement  in 
the  norimono — will  be  found  in  an  earlier  number  of  tho  Transactions  of 
this  Society,  vol.  iv,  page  156.  For  an  abridged  account,  giving  in 
addition  the  sequel  of  his  own  and  his  jailors'  deaths,  readers  may 
consult  the  Chrysanthemum  magazine  for  September,  1882.  I  wish  hero 
to  give  a  few  amplifications  of  the  story,  being  specially  interested  in  tho 
spot  and  its  associations.  My  residence  happens  to  be  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  enclosure  where  Pcro  Baptiste  Sidotti  lived  and  died,  and 
I  have  to  pass  daily  by  a  headstone  which  marks  the  grave  either  of  the 
priest  or  of  one  of  the  Christian  residents  of  the  valley. 

In  the  year^  1702  a  Sicilian  priest,  a  man  of  good  family,  left  tho 
shores  of  Italy  in  the  suite  of  the  papal  legato  Muillard  dc  Tournon, 
whom  Pope  Clement  XI  was  sending  on  a  mission  to  China.  The  party 
arrived  in  a  French  man-of-war  at  Pondich6ry  in  the  year  1701,  haviug 
embarked  on  board  this  vessel  in  the  Canary  Islands.  Here  Father 
Sidottit  whose  destination  from  the  beginning  had  been  Japan,   parted 

^  I  follow  Charlevoix's  history. 
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compaDy  with  tbe  legate  and  set  out  for  Manila,  a  port  whiflh  iw 
reached  in  tbe  year  1707.  The  two  sncceediug  years  he  spent  in  ^trnif' 
ing  the  Japanese  language,  and  in  preparing  for  mission  work.  Hit 
intention  of  proceeding  to  Japau  becoming  kuown,  many  <if  Um 
residents  of  Manila  encouraged  and  aided  him,  and  the  Governor  of  Um 
Philippines  gave  him  tbe  full  measure  of  bis  support.  Through  private 
munificence  a  vessel  was  fitted  out,  and  a  captain  of  some  repiitelioQ, 
Dom  Miguel  de  Eloriaga,  volunteered  to  command  it,  and  promised 
to  land  tbe  Father  on  Japanese  soil.  The  ofier  was  accepted,  and  in  the 
month  of  August,  1709,  all  preparations  being  complete,  tbe  vessel  left 
the  harbour  of  Manila.  The  voyngo  seems  to  have  been  protracted,  for 
the  shores  of  Japan  were  not  sighted  until  the  9tb  of  October.  The 
crew  were  making  preparations  to  land  their  passenger,  when  they 
observed  a  vessel,  manned  by  fishermen,  close  to  tbe  shore.  Tiiey  decided 
to  approach  this  vessel  in  the  small  boat  and  enter  into  parley  with  the 
fishermen,  employing  for  their  purpose  a  Japanese  who  was  in  the  service 
of  the  Governor  of  the  Philippines  and  had  undertaken  to  enter  Japau 
with  Father  Siodotti  and  see  him  safely  settled.  The  Japanese  put  off  to 
the  vessel  and  entered  into  conversation  with  the  fishermen,  but  after  a 
short  time  signalled  to  the  ship  not  to  approach.  When  he  returned 
on  board  he  reported  that  it  would  be  eminently  dangerous  to 
land,  i  for  the  priest  was  certain  to  bo  arrested  and  put  to  death 
with  horrible  tortures  by  the  reigning  prince,  a  cruel  ruler.  Father 
Sidotti,  after  a  short  time  spent  in  prayer,  declared  his  fixed  intention 
of  landing,  notwithstanding  all  the  terrors  that  might  await  him.  The 
captain  urged  the  fact  upon  him  that  his  object  was  to  make  converts,  not 
to  die  as  a  martyr,  and  that  he  had  better  seek  some  more  favourable  spot ; 
but  to  no  purpose.  Towards  midnight,  undercover  of  darkness,  he  prepared 
to  quit  the  vessel.  The  parting  scene  was  very  touching.  After  writing 
some  letters,  he  addressed  the  assembled  crow,  earnestly  and  tenderly 
exhorting  them.  He  asked  them  to  pardon  his  lack  of  diligence  and 
care  for  their  spiritual  welfare,  and  ended  by  kissing  the  feet  of  all 
present,  not  only  of  the  ofiicers  and  seamen,  but  also  of  the  slaves.  The 
small  boat  then  conveyed  him  ashore  through  a  calm  sea.  On  leaving  it 
ho  kissed  the  earth  and  thanked  God  for  having  happily  conducted  him 
into  a  country  which  had  for  so  long  a  time  been  the  goal  of  his  earthly 
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wishes.  He  then  started  iulaud,  Accompanied  by  some  Spaniards,  who 
carried  a  package  for  him.  They  had  the  curiosity  to  open  this,  and 
found  that  it  contained  a  rosary,  sacred  oils,  a  breviary,  the  Imitation  of 
Christ,  some  devotional  works,  two  Japanese  grammars,  a  crucifix,  an  image 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  some  stamps.  Shortly  afterwards  they  parted  from 
him,  having  forced  him  to  accept  some  gold  pieces.  Their  return  to  the 
ship  was  not  made  without  some  difficulty  from  the  rocks  and  sand- 
banks which  lay  in  their  way.  Getting  on  board  at  eight  in  the 
morning,  they  set  sail  with  a  fair  wind  and  entered  Manila  harbour  on 
the  18th  of  October. 

Such  was  the  last  that  was  seen  of  Father  Sidotti  by  men  of  his 
own  race  and  faith.  To  a  Japanese  author,  Arai  Haknscki,  we  owe  a  full 
account  of  his  subsequent  life  in  this  country.  The  first  person  whom 
lie  fell  in  with  was  a  charcoal  burner  named  Tobci,  who  ran  to  the 
nearest  villngo  to  announce  the  arrival  of  a  strange  foreign -looking 
man.  Two  villagers  returned  with  T6bei  and  found  the  foreigner  where 
he  had  first  been  seen,  apparently  very  weary.  They  took  him  to 
Tuboi*s  house,  and  gave  him  something  to  eat,  for  which  he  offered 
gold,  but  this  was  refused.  Plis  language  they  could  not  understand  ; 
but  his  dress  was  that  of  a  Japanese,  the  material  a  light  blue  cotton 
cloth  with  the  four  rectangles  of  the  badge  of  Yotsume.  His  hair  was 
also  done  up  in  Japanese  style  and  he  cairied  a  long  sword  of  Japanese 
make  and  ornamentation. 

The  oiHcials  of  the  lord  of  Satsuma  took  him  first  to  Nagasaki, 
where  he  was  examined.  He  expressed  great  dislike  of  the  Dutch,  who 
accordingly  were  not  brought  into  his  presence  ;  but  it  was  through  the 
medium  of  a  Dutch  trader  who  knew  a  little  Latin  and  spoke  to  him 
while  hidden  by  a  screen,  that  the  Japanese  learned  his  countiy 
and  profession.  A  long  journey  to  Yedo  in  a  iwrim(mo,  which  he  was  not 
sufl'ered  to  quit,  crippled  him,  and  he  never  afterwards  regained  the  use 
of  his  limbs.     He  was  imprisoned  in  Kirishitan  Yashiki,  Koishikawa. 

The  name  **  Christian  Valley  "  had  been  applied  to  this  place  many 
years  before  the  arrival  of  Father  Sidotti.  Mr.  Satow,  in  a  most 
interesting  and  valuable  note  appended  to  Mr.  Gubbins*  paper  on  the 
Introduction  of  Christianity  into  China  and  Japan  (see  vol.  vi,  pt.  1,  p.  Gl), 
informs  us  that  several  Christian  priests,  who  had  abjured  Christianity, 
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lived  here  ander  surveillance.  One  of  these,  an  Italian  named 
Giaseppe  Chiara,  became  a  proselyte  of  the  head  priest  of  Minyo-In 
Temple  in  Koishikawa,  and  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-foar. 
He  had  adopted  the  name  and  received  the  swords  of  Okamoto 
Sanyemou,  a  samurai  who  had  been  condemned  to  death,  and  he 
married  the  widow,  so  it  is  said,  of  another  criminal.  Cbinralies  buried 
in  the  interesting  old  graveyard  of  the  Temple,  about  half  a  mile 
distant  from  Christian  Valley. 

A  visit  to  the  Muryo-In  graveyard  will  amply  repay  the  curious 
visitor.  The  Temple,  of  insignificant  proportions  and  dwarfed  by  the 
great  Denznin  Temple  topping  the  bluff  to  the  south,  lies  among  the  rice- 
fields  on  the  left  of  tbe  road  leading  to  the  University  Botanic  Garden. 
The  graveyard,  however,  is  extensive  and  imposing,  and  tbe  stones  ai'e 
in  excellent  preservation  ;  indeed  the  condition  of  tbe  grounds  reflects 
credit  on  the  staff  of  the  Temple,  who  must  bestow  great  pains  in 
keeping  them  in  their  present  condition.  They  form  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  dilapidated  precincts  of  the  Denzuin  temple  close  by,  where 
lyeyasu's  mother  is  buried. 

In  a  square  enclosure,  rubbiug  shoulders  with  other  headstones, 
stands  the  tomb  of  Giuseppe  Chiara.  The  pedestal  measures  8  feet  in 
height  and  is  square  in  section ;  on  the  top  rests  a  foreign  hat  carved  in 
solid  stone,  measuring  5  ft.  7  in.  round  the  brim,  and  8  ft.  1  in.  round  the 
base  of  the  crown.  The  height  of  the  hat  from  the  lowest  portion  of  the 
rim  to  the  apex  is  10  in.,  and  the  rim  itself  is  raised  7  in.  above  the  top  of 
the  pedestal,  which  gives  a  total  height  of  4  ft.  5  in.  The  impression 
conveyed  to  a  person  when  approaching,  is  as  if  a  human  being  stood 
there,  whose  legs  were  sunk  in  the  ground  and  whose  hat  had  been 
pressed  down  on  his  shoulders.  My  companion  in  my  first  visit,  who 
had  full  means  of  knowing,  declared  it  to  be  a  priest's  hat,  the  opinion 
entertained  by  Mr.  Satow,  who  noticed  the  resemblance  to  the  hats  of 
Jesuits  as  depicted  in  Montanus.  In  any  case  it  is  a  unique  piece  of 
carving,  pronouncedly  foreign  in  its  origin.  As  a  countryman  remarked 
who  was  passing  as  we  photographed  it,  *'  That's  a  foreign  boshi." 

The  inscription  I  have  now  to  show  you.  The  character  at  the 
top,  of  which  I  have  taken  a  separate  tracing,  is  a  sacred  Sanscrit  sign, 
having  the  reading  Kiriku ;  its  signification  is  unknown  to  the  resident 
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priest,  but  is  said  to  signify  death.  The  rest  of  the  inscription  is 
intelligible  enough.  "  This  man  certainly  entered  into  Paradise  on  the 
5th  day  of  the  2nd  year  of  Johyo  (1685)."  The  priests  have  a  tradition 
that  another  foreigner  is  buried  in  their  graveyard,  but  they  do  not  know 
exactly  Avhere.  For  further  information  on  this  point  Mr.  Satow's  note 
may  be  again  consulted.     So  much  for  this  interesting  tomb. 

.  To  return  to  Christian  Valley  where  the  dead  priest  spent  the  closing 
years  of  his  life.  Inquiries  made  among  Japanese  residents  in  the  vicinity 
during  the  winter  by  one  of  my  students  resulted  in  the  gathering 
together  of  the  following  facts  and  traditions : — 

<*Myogadani,  the  ordinary  name,  literally  means  *  Valley  of  Ginger.' 
The  valley,  they  say,  was  so  called  because  it  was  full  of  this  plant  a 
long  time  ago.  But  it  is  strange  enough  that  the  hill  opposite  Chris- 
tian Slope  has  also  the  name  Myogadani.  Why  the  name  was  given 
also  to  a  hill  is  almost  inexplicable,  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  the 
people  applied  the  name  quite  unconsciously. 

*'  In  the  valley  of  Myogadani  lies  a  certain  lot  of  ground  called 
'  Kiiishitan  Yashiki,'  which  signifies  '  the  Christian  luclosure.'  The 
name  itself  tells  us  that  there  were  once  some  Christians  living  there. 
But  whence  they  came,  what  they  were  doing  there,  or  whither  they 
went,  remains  a  matter  of  conjecture.  I  was  exceedingly  desirous  of 
knowing  more  minutely  about  the  place.  One  morning  I  went  to  Fuji- 
dera  (Demmyoji),  a  Buddhist  temple  in  the  valley,  and  told  the  master- 
priest  all  that  I  wished  to  know.  He  was  an  old  and  kind-hearted 
man,  who,  by  his  own  account,  had  been  living  in  the  temple  for  above 
forty  years,  and  therefore  I  thought  his  words  were  trustworthy  enough . 
I  received,  however,  but  little  satisfactory  information  from  him.  This 
must  be  due  to  the  fact  that  few  Buddhist  priests  care  much  about 
Christianity.  I  dare  say,  however,  that  all  he  told  me  differed  little 
from  the  truth. 

**  The  old  priest  related  that  the  Tokugawa  Shoguus  persecuted 
Christians  as  cruelly  as  Nobuuaga  and  Hideyoshi  did  before  them.  But 
the  third  Shogun,  lyemitsu,  was  wise  enough  to  think  it  unjust  to 
punish  a  man  merely  for  believing  in  a  religion  which  the  Japanese  had 
never  known  before.  He  was  filled  with  the  notion  that  Christianity 
might  be  better  than  other  old  religions,  and  desired  to  learn  clearly  the 
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nature  of  Christiauity  before  criticising  it.  Bat  fear  of  the  people 
prevented  him  from  opeuly  declaring  his  opinion.  So  he  secretly  picked 
oat  four  or  five  faithful  Christians  among  the  people,  and  gave  them  a 
part  of  Myogadani  for  their  residence.  lyemitsu  made  them  '  Doshiu/  a 
class  of  constables  under  the  Tokugawa  dynasty.  Thus  they  were  ap- 
parently low  officers,  but  really  representatives  of  Christiauity,  who 
engaged  the  earnest  attention  of  the  then  ruler  of  Japan.  We  mast  not 
forget,  however,  that  Christianity  was  as  strictly  prohibited  as  ever  all 
throughout  Japan. 

*^It  is  quite  true  that  nothing  can  be  kept  secret  for  ever.  It  was 
not  long  before  they  were  noticed  by  people  not  to  be  mere  officers ;  and 
they  were  soon  discovered  to  be  enthusiastic  believers  in  the  prohibited 
religion.  Since  then,  their  place  of  abode  has  been  called  *  Kiri&hitan- 
Yashiki.'  A  descent  which  leads  to  their  houses  from  the  main  road  of 
Takecho  (the  present  Takehayacho)  received  the  name  '  Kirishitan- 
Zaka.*  A  part  of  the  main  street  near  their  residence  was  called 
*  Doshin-cho,'  from  their  official  title. 

**  It  is  very  uncertain  how  they  all  ended  their  lives,  but  tradition 
relates  that  the  most  pious  and  faithful  of  the  Christians  was  murdered 
by  a  samurai.  One  dusky  evening  when  this  Christian  was  kneeling 
down  on  the  ground  to  say  his  prayers,  a  murderer,  with  a  drawn  sword 
in  his  hand,  approached  the  Christian  from  behind,  and  in  a  minute  the 
latter  lay  dead.  No  one  knew  who  the  samurai  was.  The  passenger 
will  find  A  pyramidal  stone,  about  three  feet  high,  standing  by  the  side 
of  *  Kirishitan-Yashiki.'  This  is  the  tomb  of  the  murdered  Christian, 
which  marks  the  place  where  he  gave  up  the  ghost.  Very  close  to  the 
tomb  there  is  a  small  wooden  bridge,  *  KOshimbashi '  by  name.  K6sbin 
is  one  of  the  gods  whom  certain  superstitious  Japanese  worship.  The 
common  people  of  that  time  believed  that  the  Christian  was  not  a  man, 
but  Koshin,  who  clothed  himself  with  fiesh  and  appeared  among  men ; 
whence  the  name  *  Koshimbashi.'  There  are  two  bamboo  tubes 
inserted  in  sockets  in  front  of  the  tomb,  which  I  have  never  found 
empty,  but  always  full  of  flowers  in  bloom.  No  one  knows 
who  ofier  the  flowers,  but  they  must  be  either  descendants  of  the 
Doshiu  Christians,  or  believers  in  Christianity,  or  worshippers  of 
Koshin. 
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"In  .tbo  valley  of  Myogndnui  tUere  are  four  or  fivo  Baddlust 
lemplea,  none  of  wliicli  tire  very  old.  Dommyoji  ia  tlie  one  nearest  to 
'  KirisLitau-Ynsbiki,'  aud  is  anid  to  have  been  bailt  two  litmdrcd  and  t«D 
yenra  ngo.  It  ia  commonly  kni)wn  as  Fiijidera,  becftuao  tbe  WUtciia 
rliinenxi>,  wbicli  tlio  Jfipnticso  call  fiiji,  f^owa  abundantly  in  its 
prcciucta.  The  aecoud  oldest  temple,  called  Toku-uii-ji,  ia  tbe  lar^jCBt  of 
all.     About  the  olhera  there  ia  nothing  worthy  of  meution." 

A  few  additions  mny  be  made  to  tbe  above.  Itlr.  Satow  atates  tliat 
the  stone  is  commonly  reiiorted  to  mark  tlie  resting-place  of  a  Japnueae 
convert  named  Hacbibei,  and  the  Miliado'ii  Emjiire  of  Mr.  Griffia 
(cap.  XXV,  page  2G2)  contains  tbo  following  iutorcsting  paragraph: — 

"  Tradition  saya  tbnt  tbe  abb<S  was  bnried  iu  the  opposite  elope  of 
tlio  valley  correaponding  to  that  on  which  be  lived,  nndcr  an  old  pine- 
tree  near  a  spring.  Pushing  my  way  throngb  scrnb  bamboo  along  n 
narrow  path,  scarcely  peroepliblo  for  tlic  undergrowth,  I  saw  a  namcloaa 
stone  near  a  hollow,  evidently  left  by  a  tree  that  bad  long  ainco  fallou 
and  rotted  away.  A  little  iiiu  of  walor  issued  from  a  spring  hard  by. 
At  the  foot  waa  a  rude  block  of  stone,  with  n  hollow  for  water. 
Uotb  were  roughly  liown,  and  scarcely  dressed  with  the  chisel.  Bucb 
atones  in  Japan  mark  the  graves  of  those  who  die  in  disgrace,  or 
unknown  or  nucared  for.  This  was  all  that  was  visible  to  remind  the 
visitor  of  one  whose  heroic  life  deserved  a  nobler  monument." 

The  volley  has  changed  somewhat  since  Mr.  Griflis  published  bis 
invklaable  work.  No  stream  issues  from  beside  the  stone,  the  water  of 
tbe  spring  having  probably  been  dcUcctod  iu  order  to  fill  the  fisb-ponds 
in  tbe  hollow  bt^nontli.  Var;ne  Irnilitions  are  adoat  in  tbe  neighbourhood 
regnrdiug  tbo  miraauloiis  uatnrc  and  powers  of  this  spring,  which  was 
Tf^^yl  wUk  lieoJlng  vii-tucs  in  cases  of  blindness.  It  ia  now  contained 
wilUaUiagrniiiidaofMr.Taaknliarn.apromincntofficialof  the  Agricultural 
purchased  the  land  several  years  ago  and  now  resides 
lit  ueinhbonriinod  is  changing  and  becoming  rapidly 
"  iiv  Wilhin  the  past  year  more  than  a  dozen 
ii  tbe  well-kept  lauo  which  Mr.  Griffis 
ars  ago.  Tbe  topography  of  n  spot  ao 
9  Bomo  notice  at  a  timo  when  rapid 
apital  of  tbo  SltoguM  into  tbe  likeneas 
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of  a  foreign  city.  The  area  of  the  city  widens  remarkably  every  year, 
and  houses  displace  the  bamboo  thickets  and  rice-fields  which  formerly 
made  the  valleys  green  in  the  spring  time  and  early  sammer.  Goo- 
scqneutly  it  is  often  difficult  to  identify  places  in  the  environs  of  TOkyO 
from  descriptions  made  only  a  few  years  back  which  were  perfectly 
accurate  at  the  time.  The  residence  of  these  unfortunate  exiles,  isolated 
among  a  strange  people,  whose  religion  sq^e  of  them  •  embraced,  bat 
only  after  the  sternest  and  cruellest  compulsion,  must  ever  retain  a 
peculiar  attraction  for  us,  Europeans  like  them.  Again,  after  the  li^flo 
of  nearly  two  centuries,  we  become  familiar  with  the  same  landaeape 
and  tread  the  some  soil,  but  under  conditions  how  difierent ! 


Thi-  Christian's  Grave. 
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A  LITEEAEY  LADY  OF  OLD  JAl^AN. 


By  the  Late  Dr.  T.  A.  Purckll  and  W.  G.  Aston. 


[Head  June  SOth,  1888.] 


The  ancient  classical  literature  of  Japan  has  bardly  even  yet' 
received  the  attention  which  it  deserves.  Indeed  doabts  are  sometimes 
expressed  whether  the  term  '*  classical  '*  is  fairly  applicable  to  it.  But 
those  who  have  actually  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  works 
produced  by  Japanese  authors  from  the  9tli  to  the  12th  century  of  our 
era  will  not  have  much  hesitation  in  admitting  their  title  to  this  epithet. 
The  degree  of  purity  and  perfection  which  the  language  attained  in  the 
hands  of  writers  of  this  period,  and  the  elegance  of  their  style,  have 
been  the  admiration  and  despair  of  all  succeeding  native  authors,  who 
are  continually  lamenting  the  debased  idiom  of  their  own  degenerate  times. 

The  original  impulse  which  awaked  to  life  the  genius  of  Japan 
camo  of  coarse  from  China,  and  for  several  centuries  the  intellectual 
energies)  of  the  Japanese  nation  seem  to  have  been  engrossed  in 
appropriating  and  assimilating  the  treasures  of  thought  which  had  been 
amassed  there  for  centuries.  For  most  subjects  Chinese  was  the 
literary  language  of  the  country,  as  Latin  was  for  .Europe  during  the 
middle  ages,  but  there  was  one  exception — belles-lettres.  For  the 
lighter  literature  the  native  language  continued  to  be  employed,  and  as 
the  men  occupied  themselves  chiefly  with  Chinese  studies,  the  honour- 
able task  of  maintaining  the  credit  of  the  native  literature  devolved 
mainly  on  the  women  of  Japan.  How  they  responded  to  the  call  has 
been  shown  in  another  paper  contributed  to  this  society  by  one  of  the 
present  writers.^ 

1  This  was  written  fourteen  for  iiftccn  years  ago. — W.  G.  A. 
>  An  Aneient  Japanese  ClaBsic.    Read  30th  June,  1875. 
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Partly  for  this  reason,  and  partly  owing  io  the  comparatively  quiet 
and  peaeefal  times  of  which  it  was  the  product,  this  old  Japanese 
literature  has  an  essentially  feminine  character.  Gentleness  and  grace 
and  a  vein  of  playful  humour  are  its  chief  characteristics.  We  look  in 
vain  for  the  bold,  irregular  flights  of  imagination,  or  for  that  rude, 
untutored  vigour  which  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  the  first 
literary  efforts  of  a  nation  just  emerging  from  barbarism.  Instead  of 
war  and  rapine,  of  deeds  of  daring  and  revenge,  the  gentler  muse  of 
Japan  at  this  time  loved  to  dwell  on  nature  in  her  varied  aepects,  to 
watch  the  moon  rising  over  the  mountains,  or  to  listen  to  the  hum  of 
insects  in  the  dusk  of  summer  evenings.  Next  to  nature,  the  domestic 
affections  hold  a  prominent  place,  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  love  is  chief. 
The  writings  of  this  period  are  a  perfect  mine  of  sentimental  lore,  and 
the  ladies  who  wrote  it  as  well  as  tlieir  fair  readers  must  have  been 
thorough  adepts  in  what  Cowley  has  called — 

**  The  politic  arts 
To  take  and  keep  men's  hearts ; 
The  letters,  embassies,  and  spies. 
The  frowns,  and  smiles,  and  flatteries, 
The  quarrels,  tears,  and  perjories, 
Numberless,  nameless  mysteries." 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  popular  literature  of  Japan  in 
modern  times  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  in  these  old  books  there  is 
a  marked  absence  of  anything  coarse  or  indelicate.  The  domestic  life 
of  the  day  is  vividly  reflected  in  some  of  them,  but  it  is  chiefly  the 
Court  and  capital  which  are  brought  before  us.  Of  the  people  at  large 
we  hear  but  little.  The  truth  is  that  this  literature  was  not  the 
literature  of  the  nation,  but  of  a  Very  narrow  section  of  it  which 
comprised  the  Court  and  a  small  cultivated  circle  closely  connected  with 
it.  The  rest  of  the  nation  was  sunk  in  ignorance,  though  it  enjoyed 
the  blessings  of  peace  under  the  paternal  rule  of  the  Mikados. 

The  usurpations  of  the  Taikuns,  the  accession  to  power  of  the 
military  class,  and  the  continual  civil  wars  which  accompanied  these 
changes,  disturbed  this  fair  scene  of  peaceful  rule  and  literary  culture. 
The  capital  was  repeatedly  destroyed,  the  courtiers  were  dispersed  into 
exile  in  distant  provinces,  or  lost  their  lives  in  the  incessant  conflicts 
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whieh  took  place,  and  tbeir  wealth  and  power  fell  into  the  hands  of 
men  who  valued  more  a  keen  sword  forged  by  Masamnne,  or  a  retainer 
who  could  wield  it  worthily,  than  the  most  perfect  compositions  of 
Hitomaro  or  Akahito.  Tl>e  literary  class  once  dispersed,  the  absence 
of  general  culture  in  the  iiatiou  prevented  its  place  from  being  supplied, 
and  to  this  day  Japan  has  never  again  produced  anything  worthy  of 
her  ancient  literary  fame.  The  effects  of  the  government  by  the 
military  class  are  plainly  visible  in  the  crude  and  coarsely  drawn 
scenes  of  war  and  revenge,  of  murder  and  suicide,  of  lust  and  violence 
which  disfigure  so  much  of  the  later  literature,  and  may  be  easily 
traced  by  English  readers  in  such  works  as  Dickins'  translation  of  the 
*'  Chinshingura,"  or  Mitford's  **  Tales  of  Old  Japan." 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  back  from  these  degenerate  modem  days  to 
what  were  emphatically  the  good  old  times  of  Japan.  Our  author, 
Sei  Bhonagon,  had  the  fortune  to  live  while  they  were  still  in  their 
prime.  She  belonged  to  a  distingnished  family,  being  directly  descended 
from  a  Mikado,  and  her  learning  and  talents  obtained  for  her  the 
honour  of  being  appointed  Chief-Lady-in- Waiting  to  the  Empress. 
Her  stay  at  Court  was  not  a  long  one.  It  ended  with  the  death  of  her 
mistress  in  A.D.  1000.  She  then  retired  to  a  convent,  where  she 
spent  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  peaceful  seclusion,  receiving  to  the 
last  frequent  marks  of  her  former  master's  esteem.  She  amused  her 
solitude  by  noting  down  reminiscences  of  her  life  at  Court,  to  which 
she  has  added  her  observations  and  ideas  on  things  in  general,  the 
whole  forming  a  curious  medley,  to  which  its  title,  the  Makura  no  Soshi^ 
or  **  Pillow  Miscellany,"  is  not  inappropriate. 

The  following  extracts  will  give  some  idea  of  the  contents  of  this 
interesting  work.  The  four  seasons  form  the  subject  of  the  opening 
chapter : — 

**  111  spring,"  the  author  says,  "  I  love  to  watch  the  dawn 
grow  gradually  whiter  and  whiter  till  a  faint  rosy  tinge  crowns  the 
mountain's  crest,  while  slender  streaks  of  purple  cloud  extend  themselves 
above." 

**  lu  summer,  I  love  the  night,  when  the  moon  is  shining,  and  the 
dark  too,  when  the  fireflies  cross  each  other*s  paths  in  their  flight,  or 
when  the  rain  is  falling." 
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"  In  autumD,  it  is  tbe  beaaty  of  the  evening  which  most  deeply 
moves  me,  as  I  watch  the  crows  seeking  their  roostiug-place  in  twos 
and  threes  and  fours,  while  the  setting  sun  sends  forth  his  beams 
gorgeously  as  he  draws  near  the  mountain*s  rim.  Still  more  is  it 
delightful  to  see  the  lines  of  wild  geese  pass,  looking  exceeding  small  in 
the  distance.  And  when  the  sun  has  quite  gone  down,  how  pleasant  to 
listen  to  the  chirruping  of  insects,  or  to  the  wind  sighing  in  the  trees  !  ** 

**  In  winter,  how  unspeakably  beautiful  is  the  snow  !  But  I  also 
love  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the  honr-frost,  and  the  intense  cold  even 
at  other  times.  Then  it  is  meet  quickly  to  fetch  charcoal  and  kindle 
fires.  And  let  not  the  gentle  warmth  of  noon  persuade  us  to  allow  the 
embers  of  the  hearth  or  of  the  brazier  to  become  a  white  heap  of 
ashes  !*' 

Festivals. 

The  ladies  of  the  Court  at  this  time  led  by  no  means  the  lives  of 
strict  seclusion  which  we  are  accustomed  to  picture  to  ourselves.  At 
festival  times  in  particular,  they  had  many  a  glimpse  of  the  outer  world. 
But  let  our  author  speak  for  herself : — 

'*  What  delightful  anniversaries  festivals  are  !  Each  one  brings  its 
special  pleasures,  but  none  to  my  mind  is  so  enjoyable  as  New  Year's 
Day.  It  is  early  spring  time  then,  when  the  weather  is  settled,  and  the 
morning  breaks  serenely.  A  quiet  haze  is  spread  over  hill  and  dale* 
which  the  sun  disperses  when  he  rises,  and  shows  the  dew-drops  spark- 
ling in  his  rosy  beams.  The  world  seems  glad  and  happy,  and  in  the 
shining  faces  of  the  neighbours,  glowing  from  the  frosty  air  of  morning, 
content  and  peace  is  plainly  written.  How  pleasant  it  is  to  watch  them 
as  they  pass,  in  holiday  attire,  intent  on  making  their  congratulations 
to  their  master,  and  ignorant  the  while  that  their  very  lightness  of  heart 
is  an  unconscious  compliment  to  themselves. 

**  It  is  the  7th  day  of  the  month  when  people,  tempted  by  the  fine- 
ness of  the  weather,  go  out  in  company  to  pick  the  Wakana  (wild 
pot-herbs).  The  snow  is  ojQT  the  ground,  and  great  is  the  excitement 
amongst  the  ladies  of  the  Court,  who  have  so  seldom  the  opportunity  of 
a  country  trip.    What  fun  to  watch  the  farmer's  wives  and  daughters 
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urrayed  in  all  their  boarded  finery  and  riding  in  their  waggons  (made 
fllean  for  the  occasion)  as  they  come  to  see  the  races  in  the  Court-yard 
of  the  Palace.  It  is  most  diverting  to  observe  their  faces  from  our 
grated  windows.  How  prim  and  proper  they  appear,  all  unconscious  of 
the  shock  their  dignity  will  get  when  tlie  waggon  jolts  across  the  huge 
beam  at  the  bottom  of  the  gate,  and  knocks  their  pretty  heads  together, 
disarranging  their  hair  and  worse  still,  mayhap,  breaking  their  combs. 
But  that  is  after  all  a  trifle  when  compared  to  their  alarm  if  a  horse  so 
much  as  neighs.  On  this  account  the  gallants  of  the  Court  amuse 
themselves  by  slyly  goading  the  horses  with  spear  and  arrow  point  to 
make  them  rear  and  plunge  and  frighten  the  wenches  home  in  fear  and 
trembling.  How  silly,  too,  the  men-at-arms  look,  their  foolish  faces 
painted  with  dabs  of  white  here  and  there  upon  their  swarthy  cheeks, 
like  patches  of  snow  left  on  a  hillside  from  a  thaw. 

'*  Then  there  is  the  15th  of  the  1st  month,  when  appointments  for 
the  next  four  years  are  made.  How  eagerly  candidates  for  office  rush 
here  and  there  through  falling  snow  and  sleet,  with  their  memorials  in 
their  hands.  Some  have  the  jaunty  air  and  confidence  of  youth,  but 
others — more  experienced,  are  weary  and  dejected-looking.  How  the  old 
white-headed  suitors  crave  an  audience  of  the  ladies  of  the  palace  and 
babble  to  them  of  their  fitness  for  the  places  they  seek.  Ah  !  little  do 
they  suspect  when  they  have  turned  their  backs,  what  mirth  they  have 
occasioned  !     How  the  ladies  mimic  them — whining  and  drawling !" 

Miseries  of  an  Exorcist. 

The  exorcist  seems  to  have  been  a  special  object  of  our  author's 
sympathy.  She  makes  frequent  reference  to  him,  and  always  in  terms 
of  pity : 

**  How  I  pity  an  exorcist !  It  is  bad  enough  I  am  sure  to  be  an 
ordinary  priest,  but  to  be  a  holy  man  who  professes  to  drive  out  evil 
spirits,  one  must  indeed  lead  a  miserable  life.  His  ordinary  food  is  the 
fasting  diet  of  others.  He  dare  not  look  upon  a  pretty  face,  however 
much  he  may  long  to  do  so,  not  even  if  he  comes  by  chance  upon  a 
crowd  of  beauties — though  perhaps  he  does  so  surreptitiously.  Ho 
meets  with   all   sorts  of  hardships  amongst  tho  mountains  where  be 
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is  bonud  to  pass  bis  solitary  life;  and  even  when  bis  repntation 
comes  to  be  esiablisbed  bis  lot  is  bardly  better.  For  no  matter  bow 
exbaasted  he  may  be,  if  be  only  nods  from  want  of  sleep  wbeu  be  is 
called  in  to  a  man  wbo  is  possessed,  be  is  scolded  for  a  lazy  rogae.  No 
matter  wbat  bis  inward  troubles  may  be,  wben  be  comes  into  a  room  be 
must  assume  a  consequential  air  and  purse  bis  moutb  and  try  to  look  as 
if  be  doubted  not  bis  power  to  set  everytbing  rigbt  at  once.  He  bands 
bells  and  maces  to  all  tbe  bousebold,  and  grinds  out  bis  cbaunt  in  tones 
like  tbe  note  of  tbe  semi  (cicada). 

'*  But  suppose  bis  spells  are  a  failure,  aud  tbe  benign  influence  of 
no  avail.  Wbat  mortification  is  in  store  for  bim  !  He  sees  tbe  people 
wbo  assist  begin  to  doubt  bis  power  aud  sanctity.  Yet  be  must  not 
stop.  Hoar  after  bour  be  cbants  and  prays  in  desperation,  until  be 
finds  it  bopeless  to  continue.  At  last  be  bas  to  tell  tbem  to  get  up  from 
tbeir  knees.  He  must  take  bis  bells  aud  maces  back,  and  witb  downcast 
look  admit  tbat  be  cannot  break  tbe  spell.  How  sad  bis  rueful  face  as 
be  ruffles  up  bis  bair,  and  bis  forebead  !  How  wearily  be  yawns  and 
sigbs  and  flings  bimself  upon  tbe  mats  to  sleep !" 

Visit  of  the  Empress  to  a'Minister  of  State. 

*'  To-day  tbe  Empress  went  to  visit  tbe  Daijin  Narimasa.  As  tbe 
main  gate  of  bis  residence  is  very  large,  ber  carriage  entered  easily. 
Would  tbat  we  bad  entered  witb  ber  !  Preferring,  bowever,  for  many 
reasons  to  avoid  all  observation,  we  went  round  and  tned  to  drive  in  by 
tbe  nortbem  gate,  wbicb  was  unguarded  aud  seemed  deserted.  W^e 
particularly  desired  to  enter  unobserved,  because  most  of  us,  baving 
been  summoned  bastily  to  attend  our  mistress,  bad  not  bad  time  to  dress 
our  bair  or  to  cbange  our  garments.  '  Tbis  will  be  deligbtful,'  said  we ; 
*  we*  11  make  tbe  carriage  draw  up  at  tbe  very  door  and  slip  in  quietly.' 
Wben,  to  our  borror  and  consteination,  witb  a  fearful  bump  tbe  unlucky 
vebicle  stuck  fast  in  tbe  gate.  Wbat  a  predicament  I  Here  were  we 
caugbt  in  a  trap,  and  unable  eitber  to  advance  or  to  retreat.  It  was 
raining  beavily,  and  to  make  matters  as  bad  as  possible  we  were  but 
ligbtly  clad.  Mats  were,  bowever,  laid  down  for  us  ii'om  tbe  carriage 
to  tbe  door,  along  wbicb,  wbetber  we  liked  it  or  not,  we  bad  to  walk. 
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What  added  most  to  our  mortification  and  annoyance  were  the  winks 
and  nudges  which  we  plainly  saw  exchanged  hetween  the  conrtiers, 
the  gauntlet  of  whose  mirth  we  had  to  run  in  our  semi-dad  condition. 
When  we  met  the  Empress  and  told  her  of  our  troubles,  we  got  little 
satisfaction.  Her  Majesty  only  laughed  at  us  and  rebuked  us  for  our 
untidiness.  *  There  are  people  staring  at  you  now/  said  she.  *  Yes,' 
we  returned,  *  hut  they  are  our  own  people  and  we  are  accnstomed  to 
them.  Just  to  think  of  a  Minister  of  State  having  a  beggarly  gate 
through  which  a  lady's  carnage  cannot  pass  !  Won't  he  catch  it  when 
we  see  him  ! '  And  indeed,  I  had  my  revenge,  for  hardly  had  we  done 
speaking,  when  in  he  came  carrying  the  Empress's  inkstone  and  writing 
materials.  *  This  is  too  bad  of  you,'  said  I.  *  Why  do  you  live  in  a 
house  with  such  a  wretched  gate  ? '  To  which  he  replied  that  he  was 
satisfied  to  believe  that  his  house  and  his  gate  suited  his  requirements. 

*  Indeed,'  said  I, — determined  to  extinguish  him  with  a  quotation — 

*  how  little,  tbeu,  you  resemble  that  Chinese  philosopher  who,  thinking 
more  of  the  comfort  of  posterity  than  his  own,  had  a  gate  constructed 
much  too  large  for  his  necessities.'  This  historical  allusion  quite  took 
his  breath  away.  *  Dear  me  !'  said  the  great  man,  '  you  allude  of  course 
to  the  country  of  Utei.  Who  would  have  thought  that  anybody  but  a 
venerable  pundit  knew  aught  of  that  ?  I  myself  have  occasionally 
strayed  into  the  learned  paths  and  fully  understand  you.'  '  Indeed,  then,' 
returned  I,  *  I  must  say  I  don't  admire  your  paths  at  all.  We  were  all 
veiy  much  put  out  by  being  obliged  to  walk  along  your  matted  paths.' 
Indeed,  I  am  truly  sorry,'  he  replied  ;  *  and  it  was  raining  too.  But  I 
must  attend  the  Empress  ;  '  saying  which  he  made  his  escape. 

*»  *  What  has  put  the  Daijin  out  ?  '  said  the  Empress,  somewhat 
later  in  the  evening.  *  I  cannot  tell,  I  am  sure,'  said  I ;  'I  only  told 
him  of  our  misfortune  at  his  gate.'  " 

Here  is  a  pretty  bit  of  colour,  delicate  in  the  original  as  the  sketch 
of  a  master  upon  a  fan,  but  sadly  blurred  and  smudged,  it  must  be 
admitted,   in  tbe  transfer  to  our  canvas  : — 

*^  On  the  northern  side  of  the  Emperor's  pavilion,  where  he  is 
won't  to  take  his  exercise,  the  sliding  doors  have  fearful  pictures  painted 
on  them.  These  hideous  monsters,  all  arms  and  legs,  may  be  seen  from 
the  upper  windows  of  the  ladies'  quarters,  when  the  pavilion  doors  are 
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open.  It  chanced  one  day,  that  whilst  sitting  on  the  verandah  and 
talking  of  those  dreadful  figares,  the  Daiuagon — the  hrother  of  the 
Empress — come  towards  our  room.  He  had  on  a  cherry-coloured  outer 
garment  just  old  enough  to  have  lost  its  stiffness  and  to  fit  him  easily. 
Loose  trowsers  of  thickest  purple  silk,  and  white  silk  underclothing, 
showing  at  the  neck,  completed  his  attire.  As  the  Empress  was 
engaged  with  the  Emperor  at  the  time,  he  sat  himself  upon  the  narrow 
verandah  outside  their  door  and  talked  with  the  Mikado.  We  saw  them 
plainly  through  the  semi-transparent  curtains  which  were  hung  all 
round  the  room.  What  a  pretty  picture  it  was,  and  how  lively  !  The 
gay  dresses  of  the  waiting  women  adorned  with  Wistanaf  the  yellow 
Kefria,  and  flowers  of  other  kinds — the  sound  of  the  attendants  bringing 
in  the  Emperor^s  mid-day  meal,  and  the  officials  calling  to  them  to  make 
less  noise,  and  last  of  all  the  Chamberlain  himself  coming  to  announce 
dinner  served,  and  then  retiring  to  his  own  apartment.  The  Dainagon 
accompanied  the  Emperor  to  his  dining  room,  and  then  returning  to  our 
quarters,  stood  beneath  a  huge  blue  porcelain  vase  in  which  were  placed 
some  branches  of  the  flowering  cherry  full  five  feet  long  and  loaded 
with  blossoms.  The  Empress  perceiving  him,  emerged  from  behind  the 
curtain  and  gave  him  greeting,  to  which  he  courteously  replied  by 
descanting  on  the  beauty  of  the  place,  the  fineness  of  the  day,  and  the 
good  deportment  of  the  servants,  alluding,  in  conclusion,  to  the  verse  of 
poetry  which  says, 

The  days  and  months  roll  on, 

Bat  the  mount  of  Mimoro  remains  forever. 

This  whole  scene  impressed  me  deeply,  and  I  wished  in  my  heart 
that  it  might  continue  forever." 

The  Mbmobable  Attack  of  the  Dog   Okinamabo  upon   the   Cat 

Miyobu-no-Ototo. 

**  The  distinguished  cat  which  was  the  subject  of  this  adventure 
was  a  special  favourite  of  His  Majesty  Ichijo-no-in,  and  in  constant 
attendance  upon  the  Imperial  footsteps.  As  a  reward  for  her  fidelity, 
she  had  received  a  cap  of  honour  and  had  been  raised  to  the  drd  rank  of 
nobility,  with  the  title  of  Miyobu-no-Ototo,  or  chief  of  the  femalo 
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attendants.  She  was  indeed  a  cat  of  many  graces  and  good  qualities. 
Now  one  day  she  happened  to  be  basking  in  the  san  on  the  verandah, 
after  the  manner  of  cats,  when  her  nurse — a  lady  specially  appointed 
to  that  honorable  office — disapproving  of  her  attitude  in  repose,  besought 
her  to  come  indoors.  Had  she  but  listened  to  this  reasonable  counsel, 
how  much  trouble  might  have  been  avoided  I  Being,  however,  in  a 
wilful  and  disobedient  mood,  she  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  nurse's 
entreaties,  and,  maintaining  her  position,  continued  to  slumber  un- 
concernedly. This  was  provoking.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  It  was 
plain  that  as  the  cat  was  not  to  bo  managed  by  love,  some  other  method 
must  be  resorted  to.  In  an  evil  moment  the  old  lady  resolved  to  try 
what  fear  would  do.  So  pretending  to  seek  assistance  from  the  dog, 
she  called  out  ''  Okinamaro,  Okinamaro,  come  and  bite  Miyobn-no- 
Ototo.'*  The  foolish  dog,  mistaking  jest  for  earnest,  on  being  thus 
appealed  to,  lost  no  time  in  flying  at  the  cat,  who,  rudely  wakened  from 
her  nap,  jumped  up  and  in  her  fright  dashed  headlong  behind  the  very 
screen  where  His  Imperial  Majesty  was  at  that  moment  engaged  at 
breakfast,  and  sought  protection  in  his  arms.  His  Majesty,  much 
shocked  and  agitated,  sent  immediately  for  his  XiOrd  High  Chamberlain, 
Tadetaka,  and  gave  orders  that  Okinamaro  should  be  thrashed  forthwith 
and  exiled  to  Dog  Island.  <  Such  is  our  Eoyal  will,'  said  he ;  '  see 
that  you  lose  no  time  in  executing  it.'  All  the  Court  attendants 
hereupon  gave  chase  to  Okinamaro  who,  being  caught  and  beaten,  was 
forthwith  banished.  Was  it  not  sad  ?  He  had  hitherto  been  such  a 
happy  dog,  and  was  much  esteemed.  To  think  that  he  it  was  who  on 
the  third  day  of  the  third  month  had  been  carried  in  procession  in  a 
willow  litter  with  peach  blossoms  and  hollyhocks  upon  his  head.  Ah ! 
little  dreamt  he  that  in  a  few  short  days  he  would  become  an  outcast. 
The  nurse  was  also  punished  and  reprimanded  for  her  carelessness  and 
finally  dismissed.  She  received  her  fate  with  humility,  and  appeared 
no  more  before  the  Emperor.*' 

The  above  extracts  (which  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  translate 
literally)  give  but  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  very  varied  contents  of  this 
entertaining  miscellany.  A  curious  feature  of  it  is  a  number  of  enu- 
merations of  things  which  struck  the  author  as  being  *'  dismal," 
<< abominable,"  ''incongruous"  (as  bad  writing  on  pink-tinted  paper, 
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"pturpk  iroasers  on  a  serving  man  *')  **nnBigliUy/'  eic.»  etc.  In  ihe 
lasi-named  oatagory,  the  aalhor  very  appropriately  reckons  **  the  wrong 
side  of  a  bit  of  embroidery,*'  the  '*  inside  of  a  oat*8  ear/'  and  "  a  litter 
of  young  rats  which  have  been  tambled  oat  of  their  nest  before  their 
Lair  has  grown/'  Then  she  has  lists  of  flowers,  telling  which  are  her 
fiavqarites.  Other  parts  read  like  a  lesson  in  geography,  bat  the  names 
of  rivers,  lakes,  moontains,  and  waterfalls  have  the  appearance  of  bebg 
selected  for  poetical  purposes  rather  than  by  way  of  general  information. 
Bat  this  grave  and  learned  society  has  doubtless  had  enough  of 
these  frivolities,  which  read  tame  and  pointless  when  divested  of  that 
charm  of  style  which  has  preserved  the  original  from  oblivion  daring 
nine  centuries.  Indeed,  this  paper  was  condemned  by  its  authors  as 
soon  as  written,  and  if  it  had  not  fallen  under  the  eyes  of  more  lenient 
jodgBS  would  probably  never  have  seen  the  light  at  all.  It  may  serve 
a  useful  purpose,  however,  if  it  directs  the  attention  of  atodents  to  one 
of  the  pieasantest  by-paths  of  the  ancient  classical  literature  of  Japan. 


(«fi) 


L  VOCASULABY  OF  THE  MOST  ANCIENT  WORM  OF 

THE  JAPANESE  LANaUAGS. 


By  B.  H.  Chambsblain,  assisted  by  M.  Ueda. 


[R$ad  16th  May,  1888.] 


If  we  are  ever  to  find  oat  anyihiog  positive  eoneemiDg  the  <Mrigiti 
Mid  afinities  of  the  Japanese  langnage,  sorely  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
stndy  that  language  in  the  eariiest  fona  of  it  that  has  come  down  to  ns. 
Indeed  it  is  almost  a  truism  to  say  so.  Who  would  take  Italian  as 
his  standard,  when  Latin  is  there  ready  for  the  measaring-tape  and 
the  weighing-madiine  ?  Nevertheless,  and  alttioagb  Boropeaos  have 
been  studying  Japanese  for  well-nigh  three  hundred  years,  and  have 
been  disputing  about  its  origin  for  the  greater  portion  of  Uiat  period,  no 
one  seems  to  have  thought  of  taking  the  essential  preliminary  step  of 
ascertaining  exactly  what  the  oideet  and  simplest  words  of  the  language 
are. 

The  question  of  grammar  is  a  less  difficult  one  in  the  present  ease. 
Great  practical  dissimilarity  betweoi  the  eariiest  and  latest  forms  of 
Japanese  does  not  obscure  the  fact  of  a  ttieoretical  identity.  In  the 
languages  of  Western  Europe  we  see  a  gradual  change  of  grammatical 
system,  ending  in  some  cases, — ^that  of  English  for  instance, — ^in  so 
complete  an  alteration  of  physiognomy,  that  it  would  be  hard  to  believe 
that  the  ancient  and  the  modem  belong  to  the  same  fcunily  of  speech, 
were  it  not  that  the  intermediate  forms  have  been  preserved.  Japanese, 
on  the  contrary,  has  gone  on  repeating  itself.  The  spirit  of  its  gram- 
matical system  is  the  same  now  as  it  was  twelve  hundred  years  ago, 
although  the  material  elements  of  the  conjugation  are  much  changed. 
For  comparative  purposes,  therefore,  a  study  of  any  good  grammar  of 
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the  Colloquial  will  do  nearly  as  well  as  a  pernsal  of  a  treatise  specially 
devoted  to  the  Classical  or  Archaic  dialect.  It  will  he  seen  at  a  glance 
that  Japanese  is  an  agglutinative  tongue,  that  it  is  the  grammatical 
alter  ego  of  Korean,  and  extremely  like  Mongol  and  Manchn,  which 
latter  are  included  in  the  Altaic  gronp. 

Bot  if  the  history  of  Japanese  grammar  hears  no  resemblance  to 
that  of  English  grammar,  the  history  of  the  Japanese  vocabnlary  does 
bear  a  marked  resemblance  to  that  of  the  English  vocabulary.  Later 
Japanese,  like  later  English,  has  been  interpenetrated  by  foreign  elements ; 
and  no  investigation  of  the  language  can  be  fruitful  which  does  not  take 
cognizance  of  this  fact.  But  here  a  question  suggests  itself: — **  In  the 
case  of  English,  the  native  Saxon  and  the  imported  French  or  Latin 
can  be  proved  to  derive  ultimately  from  one  common  Aryan  source. 
Now  may  not  the  same  phenomenon  exist  in  Japanese  ?  May  not  the 
genuinely  native  vocabnlary  turn  out  after  all  to  be  related  to  the 
apparently  foreign  Chinese  element  imported  into  it  during  historic 
times?" 

It  is  precisely  this  question  which  has  recently  been  answered  in 
the  affirmative  by  two  Chinese  scholars  of  such  repute  as  Dr.  J. 
Edkins  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Parker,  in  papers  contributed  by  them  to  the 
last  volume  of  these  *' Transactions."  Dr.  Edkins^s  paper  is,  indeed, 
short  and  somewhat  enigmatical.  Perhaps  the  learned  doctor  had  not 
foil  leisure  to  give  himself  up  to  his  subject.  Mr.  Parker*s  thesis,  on  the 
contrary,  is  worked  out  with  all  the  thoroughness,  as  well  as  with  all  the 
daring,  by  which  he  is  so  eminently  distinguished.  Ho  supports  his 
views  by  means  of  an  annotated  vocabulary,  wherein  several  hundreds 
of  Japanese  words  are  compared  with  Chinese  words  of  more  or  less 
similar  sound  and  meaning ;  and  the  particular  conclusion  he  arrives  at 
is  stated  by  him  in  these  terms :  '<  Before  Chinese  was  imported  into 
''  Japanese  (1)  directly,  and  (2)  indirectly,  thix>ngh  Korea, — say  before 
''  A.  D.  1 — the  Japanese  spoke  a  language,  the  great  majority  of  words 
/  <*  in  which  came  from  the  same  language-stock  as  Chinese."  In  other 
ji  passages  of  his  writings,  Mr.  Parker  seems  to  have  in  view,  less  a  com- 
mon derivation  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  from  a  single  stock,  than  the 
wholesale  derivation  of  Japanese  from  Chinese.  Be  this  as  it  may,  and 
though  I  myself  was,  I  think,  the  first  European  to  point  out  the 
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probability  thut  some  words  hitherto  regarded  as  pure  Japanese  are 
probably  Chinese  importations  after  all, — for  instance  ttt/ia,  **  a  horse,'* 
from  Chinese  S/  (mu) ;  wne^  *'  a  plnm-tree/'  from  Chinese  Ml  (^nei),  both 
names  of  things  which  were  almost  certainly  introdaced  into  Japan  from 
China  or  Korea ; — notwithstanding  this,  I  confess  that  I  am  not  yet 
converted  to  a  belief  either  in  the  theory  of  a  common  origin  for  the  two 
langaages,  or  in  that  of  wholesale  borrowing  by  one  from  the  other. 

The  agglutinative  grammatical  system  of  Japanese,  whether 
ancient  or  modern,  differs  more  from  the  isolating  grammatical  system 
of  Chinese,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  than  Aryan  grammar  does  fit>m 
Semitic.  The  construction  of  sentences,  the  whole  syntax,  shows  a 
divergence  no  less  radical.  In  every  point  of  grammar,  even  down  to 
the  smallest,  Japanese  agrees  with  Korean  ;  in  almost  all  it  agrees  with 
Mongol  and  Manchn,  while  none  of  the  four  agree  with  Chinese.  Nothing 
is  more  remarkable  than  the  tenacity  with  which  Chinese  and  Japanese 
have  clung  each  to  its  own  principles  during  the  whole  time  that  the 
history  of  these  languages  is  known  to  as,  that  is  to  say  at  least  twelve 
hundred  years  in  the  case  of  Japanese,  and  between  two  and  three 
thousand  years  in  the  case  of  Chinese.  If  there  is  no  trace  of  a  gram- 
matical rapprochement  even  twelve  hundred  years  ago,  at  what  period  of 
thousands  or  tens  of  thousands  of  years  ago  are  we  expected  to  postulate 
a  hypothetical  unity  ?  And  if,  even  in  the  case  of  historically  certain 
borrowings,  we  find  such  dissimilarity  as  there  is,  for  instance,  between 
Japanese  u  and  Chinese  ying  ffi,  *'  to  correspond,"  what  clue  can  there  be 
to  guide  us  in  our  gropings  through  the  darkness  of  scores  of  bygone  ages? 
Mr.  Parker's  ear  discovers  a  similarity  between  Japanese  tro,  **  colour," 
and  Chinese  &  {set  or  shik).  But  if  iro  is  like  sety  what  word  is  not  like 
every  other?  It  is  true  that  related  words  in  European  langnages 
sometimes  sound  very  differently.  English  "  head  "  is  etymologically 
the  same  as  French  *'  chef,''  But  the  clue  which  enables  the  connec- 
tion between  such  words  to  be  discovered,  the  basis  on  which  repose 
certain  definite  and  well  recognised  laws  of  letter-change,  is  commu- 
nity of  grammar.  Now  community  of  grammar  is  precisely  what 
Chinese  and  Japanese  lack. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  claimed  that  the  Japanese  vocabulary 
has  been  botroiced  from  that  of  China,  all  sorts  of  difficulties  seem  to  me 
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to  stand  in  the  way.    Japanese,*— and  it  is  impoiiant  to  insist  on  tliia 

pointy — ^is  of  all  langnagas  tiie  most  given  to  repeating  itsdf.    it  varies 

« 

in  outward  details,  it  appropriates  new  materials  ^i  inasttf,  but  it  never 
strikes  oat  new  methods  so  far  as  oor  twelve  oentaries'  experience  of  it 
reaches.  Now  there  is  a  striking  peeoliarity  in  the  manner  of  Japanese 
borrowing  from  Chinese  daring  the  period  open  to  onr  inspeotion.  It 
is  this :— HU>ans  only  are  so  borrowed ;  or,  if  other  words  are  borrowed^ 
they  are  fmrthwith  converted  into  noons.  Words  of  Chinese  origin  are 
liever  nsed  as  veribs.  I  should  say  hardly  ever ;  hot  the  exceptions  are 
really  so  few,  as  praotically  not  to  invalidate  the  troth  of  the  assertion* 
Here  are  the  exceptions.  In  modem  Japanese  we  have  the  verb  vMam^ 
*' to  swagger,"  apparently  derived  from  the  Chinese  word  ij  (rti(n), 
«« strength,''  and  the  verb  ryom^  <*  to  cook,"  derived  from  the  Chinese 
words  ft*  S  {pfi  fi),  '*  cooking."  In  Medifl9val  Japanese  I  have  meiin 
one  passage  with  the  word  wandaxcaza^  a  conjagational  form  barbaroosly 
derived  from  the  Chinese  expression  won  dd^  M  ^,  Hie  Chinese  term 
H  ti  («/t9  zoku)f  '*  garb,"  **  dress,"  was  also  formerly  conjagated  a«  a 
verb  with  the  gerond  thdzokUe^  <*  having  dressed."  Baiboth  these  latter 
words  have  £ftllen  into  disose.  And  this  is  the  whole  tale  of  sach  eases  t 
So  for,  therefore,  as  experience  goes,  Japanese  has  not  derived  any  of 
its  coiijagated  words  from  Chinese  daring  the  last  twelve  centaries* 
Bat  the  hypothesis  of  wholesale  borrowing  assames  that  conjagated  words 
develop  from  Chinese  originals  as  easily  as  noons  do. 

Whatever  may  be  thoa^t  of  this  reasoning,  grammatical  argoments 
are  by  no  means  the  only  ones  which  prevent  as  from  accepting  the 
borrowing  hypothesis.  History  steps  in,  and  asks  how  the  borrowing 
could  have  taken  place.  Nations  can  only  borrow  words  from  the 
foreigners  whom  they  meet,  and  onder  primitive  conditions  they  never 
meet  any  bat  their  nearest  neighboors.  Bat  tiie  Chinese  and  Japanese 
were  not  near  neighboors  in  early  days.  The  Chinese  territory  has  not 
always  extended  to  the  sea ;  and  even  had  it  done  so,  primitive  people 
do  not  cross  wide  seas.  Korea,  with  TsoBhima  as  a  stepping-stone, 
was  the  only  likely  road  from  the  continent  of  Asia  to  Japan.  That  it 
actoally  was  the  road  is  shown  by  all  sorts  of  references  in  the 
mythology,  the  traditions  and  eariy  history  of  these  islands.  Now 
there  is  no  evidence  of  any  language  of  the  Chinese  type  having  ever 
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been  apoken  in  Korea.  Eorea  was  not  even  conquered  by  the  Qhineae 
till  the  seoond'-eenlury  before  Chriat.  Aecordingiy  we  find  that  ilk 
not  until  after  that  time, — not  until  considerably  after  that  time  (about 
200  A.  D.), — that  the  first  aeeounis  of  Japan  which  testify  to  real  inter- 
course and  knowledge  begin  to  make  their  appearance  in  the  Chinese 
annals.^  The  Japanese  names  which  these  accounts  quote — though 
unfortunately  all  too  scanty, — support  the  opinion  that  the  Japanese 
language  then  was  substantially  identical  with  the  language  as  we  know 
it  from  the  native  documents  of  five  hundred  years  later.  And  to  say 
five  hundred  years  is  reaUy  to  overstate  the  interval.  For  though  the 
documents  themselves, — the  Kojiki^  Nihangi,  and  3fan-2^o<7»t^y— data 
from  the  eighth  century,  they  are  simply  compilations  containing 
material  of  a  much  earlier  period, — poetry  which  can  well  stand  the  wear 
and  tear  of  time  and  of  oral  tradition,  especially  when  invested,  as  some 
of  this  poetry  was,  with  a  partially  sacred  character. 

We  are  thus  led  to  the  inference  that  the  Japanese,  when  discovered 
by  the  Chinese,  spoke  substantially  the  same  language  as  that  used  by 
them  at  the  present  day.  Now  we  know  positively  that  the  process  of 
borrowing  has  proceeded  with  increasing  rapidity  during  the  historie 
period,  in  other  words  that  it  was  much  less  active  in  early  times  than 
it  has  been  in  recent  times.  But  the  theory  under  consideratioo 
would  require  that  it  should  have  been  much  more  active  and  more 
thorough  at  the  beginning  than  the  end.  Or,  if  it  is  not  borrowing,  but 
original  organic  unity  which  Mr.  Parker  has  in  view,  then  what  we  are 
invited  to  suppose  is  this :  that  two  languages,  one  found  in  the  middle 
of  a  continent  (viz.  in  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Hoang  Ho), 
and  the  other  in  an  archipelago  beyond  the  seas,  £ur  away  firom  that 
seelnded  valley,  are  related,  although  their  grammatical  systems  are 
utterly  unrelated,  and  although  history  points  to  the  occupation  of  the 
intermediate  territory  by  races  speaking  languages  not  cognate  to  either. 

Such  are  some  of  the  a  priori  difficulties  in  the  way  of  our 
acceptance  of  Mr.  Parker's  theory.  An  examination  of  his  list  of  words 
does  not  tend  to  allay  our  doubts.  Some  of  the  identifications  are 
indeed  ingenious ;  for  Mr.  Parker  rarely  attacks  a  subject  without 

1  See  Mr.  Aston's  learned  paper  on  "  Early  Japanese  History,"  in  Part  I.  of 
this  volume. 
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leaving  Inminoas  traces  of  his  passage.  Some  may  be  trne  instanees  of 
early  borrowing.  How  disprove  any  thing  when  we  pass  beyond  the 
reach  of  docnmentary  evidence  ?  Bat  there  are  cases  where 
docnmentaiy  evidence  does  come  in,  and  where  it  proves  that  those 
particular  identifications  are  illasory.  Take,  for  instance,  the  word 
deki,  *^  can,*'  the  fourth  on  his  list.  Considering  it  as  an  original  and 
simple  word,  his  quick  glance  leads  him  to  connect  it  with  the  Chinese 
#  (toku),  meaning  "  to  get/'  hence  '*  to  achieve."  The  sound  is  like, 
and  the  sense  is  like.  No,  not  really !  The  similarity  is  a  deceptive  one. 
Deki  is  but  a  modem  corruption.  The  original  word  was  ide-kuru,  a 
isompound  signifying  **  to  come  out."  Indeed  deki  itself  has  retained 
that  meaning  in  certain  cases,  as  where  it  is  applied  to  anything 
which  comes  out  on  the  skin,  such  as  a  boil  or  an  eruption.  But  in 
other  cases  the  verb  ide-kuru^  whence  dekifru] ,  passed  from  the  sense 
of  *'  coming  out  "  to  that  of  '*  happening,"  hence  '*  being  able  to  be," 
*'  can."  All  the  changes  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  belong  to 
comparatively  recent  times.' 

Mr,  Parker's  twelfth  word,  kaku^  **  to  sketch,"  is,  on  the  contrary, 
one  which  leads  us  very  far  back.  The  identification  of  it  with  the 
like-meaning  and  like-sounding  Chinese  K  (kaku)  is  illusory,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  Japanese  word  kaku  did  not  begin  by  meaning 
*'  to  sketch  "  at  all.  It  meant  "  to  scratch."  In  like  manner  his 
twenty-first  word  tmki,  **  a  month,"  began  by  meaning  **  the  moon." 
If,  therefore,  it  really  has  any  connection  with  the  Chinese  word  W 
(saku)y  it  is  not  enough  to  show  that  the  sense  of  "  month  "  may  be 
derived  from  saku.  It  would  be  necessary  to  prove  the  derivation  of 
the  sense  of  **  moon  "  from  the  same  source. 

Again,  Mr.  Parker  would  connect  Japanese  iritt/a,  "  a  Shinto  shrine," 
with  the  Chinese  M  »ttao,  *'  a  shrine,"  especially  '*  a  Buddhist  shrine." 
The  likeness  of  sound  is  certainly  great.  So  is  the  likeness  of  the  idea, 
especially  to  such  as  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  realising  the 
profound  distinction  drawn  by  Uie  Japanese  between  things  Buddhist 

'  The  original  signification  of  the  word  is  still  preserved  in  certain  provincial 
dialects.  Thus,  as  the  Bev.  E.  B.  Miller  informs  me,  the  Nambn  people  use  dekiru 
where  the  Tokyo  people  have  derUf  and  vioe-ver8&.  For  instance,  the  phrase  *'  Ho 
has  gone  out "  will  there  be  Dekitat  whereas  **  It  is  well  done  "  will  be  Yoku  deta. 
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and  thiDgs  Shint6.  Unfortanately,  however,  for  the  idenUficaUon  in 
question,  a  reference  to  the  earliest  books  in  the  Japanese  language 
shows  miya  to  be  a  purely  native  word,  a  compound  of  mi,  "  venerable," 
and  1/^,  **  house,''  ya  itself  being  an  old  gerundive  foim  connected  with 
the  verb  ini  (icirw),  •*  to  dwell.*'  Mii/n  therefore  originally  meant 
*'  a  venerable  dwelling,"  and  was  accordingly  used  both  of  the  palaces 
of  the  native  emperors  and  of  the  temples  of  the  native  gods.  Mikado^ 
lit.  ''  the  venerable  gate,"  hence  **  the  Imperial  Court,"  **  the  Emperor, 
is  another  word  foimed  from  the  same  honorific  mi  and  kado,  "  a  gate. 
On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Parker's  number  92,  net^u,  "heat,"  "  fever,"  is 
simply  a  Chinese  word  and  acknowledged  to  be  such,  because  known 
to  have  been  imported  during  the  early  middle  ages.  There  is  therefore 
no  need  for  identification  in  its  case.  Natsu,  on  the  contrary,  which 
he  includes  under  the  same  rubric,  has  been  a  Japanese  word  from 
time  immemorial.  To  identify  it  with  netsu  is  to  draw  a  bow  at  a 
venture.  Indeed  the  probabilities  are  against  two  words  so  widely 
separated  in  time  retaining  so  nearly  the  same  sound,  even  if  they  were 
really  originally  con  nee  ted. ' 

Similar  negative  criticism  would  dispose  of  great  numbers  of  words 
on  Mr.  Parker's  list.  But  the  few  instances  which  have  been  given 
may  suffice  to  show  the  pitfalls  into  which  even  so  eminent  a  scholar 
as  he  may  be  led  by  disregard  of  the  fact  that,  Japanese  being  a 
language  with  a  long  and  eventful  history,  a  critical  knowledge  of  that 
history  is  the  indispensable  basis  for  a  sound  Japanese  philology.  If 
the  so-called  "rules  of  letter-change,"  by  which  the  comparison 
between  Chinese  and  Japanese  is  guided,  produce  such  errors  where  we 
can  check  the  result  by  the  application  of  the  historical  method,  what 
confidence  can  we  feel  in  the  more  numerous  cases  where  we  cannot 
thus  check  the  result  ? 

One  of  the  arguments  which  Mr.  Parker  incidentally  brings 
forward  is  a  peculiarly  ingenious  one.  Fearing  that  the  identification 
of  Japanese  iro,  "  colour,"  with  Chinese  &  [set  or  shik)  may  strain  the 
credence   of  even   the  friendliest  of  his   readers,   he  points  out  the 

^Mr.  Aston  suggests  that  natsu  may  be  connected  with  Korean    ny'dramt 
which  has  the  same  signification,  the  final  tim  being  a  mere  termination,  and 
Korean  r  or  2  corresponding  regularly  to  final  tw  or  dzu  in  Japanese. 
Vol.  xri.— 30 
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remarkable  coineidenee  whereby  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  words  thus 
compared  signify  not  only  **  colour/'  bat  "  love  "  (in  a  bad  sense), — 
<<  venery/'  as  Mr.  Parker  styles  it.  Chinese  &  {set  or  shik)  means 
'* colour"  and  "love;**  Japanese  iro  likewise  means  "colour"  and 
"  love.** 

Now  at  first  sight  the  coincidence  seems  so  extraordinary,  that  the 
greatest  sceptic  must  feel  almost  persuaded  to  turn  believer.  How 
could  two  unrelated  languages  possibly  agree  to  hit  on  precisely  the 
same  metaphor  ?  But  just  look  round  a  moment  on  the  languages 
of  Europe,  and  see  what  you  find  there.  Is  it  not,  for  instance,  a  most 
striking  coincidence  that  exactly  the  same  figure  of  speech  which  has 
produced  the  word  demi-monde  in  French  should  have  produced  the 
parallel  word  Halbicelt  in  German  ?  Does  it  not  amount  to  a  miracle 
that  precisely  the  same  figure  of  speech  should  occur  in  Russian,  and 
even  in  modem  Japanese  itself? — No !  it  is  not  a  miracle  at  all.  There 
is  no  coincidence  at  all ;  the  case  is  simply  one  of  borrowing.  A  French 
author  started  the  idiom,  his  compatriots  adopted  it,  and  other 
nations,  thinking  it  good,  have  translated  it.  That  is  all.  Or  take 
a  more  ancient  case,  the  case  of  the  word  "  case  "  itself,  as  used  by 
grammarians.  The  Greeks,  on  analysing  their  language,  found  that 
nouns  had  various  forms.  One  of  these  (the  nominative)  they 
considered  to  be  the  standard,  the  natural  form,  the  form  which,  as 
it  were,  stood  erect  and  self-reliant,  whUe  the  other  four  appeared  to 
them  to  be  **  fallings  away  "  from  the  standard,  inclinations,  deflections, 
inflections.  The  metaphor  was  perhaps  not  a  very  happy  one. 
Nevertheless  the  Latins  adopted  and  translated  it,  rendering  the 
Greek  irruiris  firom  wlimoy  **  to  fall,'*  by  their  own  casus  from  coder e^ 
'*  to  fall."  The  Germans  followed  suit  with  the  word  **  Fall "  ixom  fallen^ 
*'  to  fall,"  then  again  the  Russians  with  padezh  from  padtit,  ''  to  fall," 
so  that  at  last  the  poor  faded  little  Greek  metaphor  conquered  the 
whole  grammatical  world.  And  borrowing  of  this  kind, — that  is,  the 
borrowing  of  a  foreign  idea  and  the  fitting  of  that  idea  to  a  native 
word,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  engines  in  the  transformation 
of  language.  It  has  altered  and  enriched  the  whole  manner  of  speaking 
of  civilised  nations.  All  Europe  speaks  in  idioms  translated  from 
alien  tongues,  and  especially  from  Greek  and  from  French. 
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Well,  the  case  of  Japanese  iro  meaning  ^  colour  "  and  also  "  love," 
and  of  Chinese  &  [set  or  shik)  likewise  meaning  '*  colonr "  and  also 
''love/'  is  exactly  parallel  to  that  of  7rra>sts  and  its  various  equivalents 
in  other  languages,  or  of  denii'inonde  and  its  German  and  Russian 
equivalents.  We  can  prove,  by  reference  to  the  early  poetry  of  Japan, 
that  the  word  iro  formerly  meant  ''  colour  '*  only.  It  took  the  sense  of 
*'  love  '*  or  '*  venery  '*  later  on,  owing  to  Chinese  influence.*  Dozens  of 
such  cases  of  **  coincidence  "  might  be  quoted,  which  would  lend  Uiem- 
selves  admirably  to  the  function  of  mare's  nests.  For  instance  take  the 
word  michi,  '*  road."  How  surprising  it  seems  at  first  sight  that  this 
Japanese  term  should  denote,  not  only  "  road  "  but  "  doctrine,*'  exactly 
as  the  Chinese  word  ^  {tao)  does  !  But  examine  Archaic  Japanese,  and 
you  will  find,  in  the  first  place,  that  michi  is  merely  a  compound  of  the 
already  mentioned  honorific  prefix  mi,  and  of  chi  or  rather  ti  (also  te), 
the  original  word  for  '*  road,"  and  secondly  that  neither  ti,  t$  nor  micH 
was  ever  used  in  early  times  to  denote  the  idea  of  **  doctrine."  The  term 
meant  ''  road  "  and  nothing  more.  The  sense  of  '*  doctrine  "  was  added 
in  early  classical  times  through  literal  translation  of  the  Chinese  idiom. 
Is  not  this  a  curious  consideration  ?  Does  it  not  show  what  scrupnloos 
care,  what  minute  criticism,  must  be  used  in  dealing  with  questions  of 
such  delicacy  ?  In  philology,  at  least,  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  is  not 
to  untie  it. 

Put  into  two  words,  my  position  then  is  briefly  this  :  Beyond  the 
fact  that  its  grammatical  system  closely  resembles  that  of  Korean  and 
of  the  Eastern  Altaic  languages,  the  affinities  of  Japanese  are  still 
altogether  obscure.  The  only  way  in  which  we  can  usefully  employ 
ourselves  at  present  is  in  collecting  facts.  The  day  for  grand 
generalisations  has  not  yet  come.  In  any  case,  whether  the  day  for 
generalisations  has  come  or  whether  it  has  not  come,  all  will  agree  that, 
for  comparative  purposes,  the  oldest  form  of  the  Japanese  language 
must  be  the  best.  There  is  more  difierence  between  the  language  of  a 
modern  Japanese  newspaper  and  that  of  an  ode  in  the  Kojlki  or 
Man-yoshil  than  there  is  between  a  modem  Greek  newspaper  and  the 
language  of  Homer. 

^The  earliest  instance  of  its  use  in  the  new  sense  wonld  seem  to  oocar  in  the 
Ite  Monogatari,  a  classioal  romance  of  uncertain  date  and  authorship. 
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Bat  there  does  not  exist  any  vooabolary  of  the  oldest,  and  none 
bat  the  oldest,  Japanese  words.  The  native  Japanese  dictionaries  do 
not  distinguish  the  Archaic  dialect,  i.e.  the  language  previous  to  the 
eighth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  from  the  Classical,  i.e.  the  language 
down  to  the  thirteenth  century.  I  therefore  determined  to  go  through 
the  materials  which  are  most  important  for  this  investigation,  with  the 
help  of  a  promising  young  scholar,  Mr.  Ueda  Mannen,  who  took  upon 
himself  a  portion  of  the  necessary  reading.  The  result  is  the  vocabulary 
now  offered  to  the  Society.  It  is  imperfect,  no  doubt.  Neither  Mr. 
Ueda  nor  myself  have  much  leisure.  The  cousequeuce  is  that  numbers 
of  words  may  have  escaped  us,  especially  of  the  rarer  ones.  Then,  too, 
a  small  misfortune  happened  one  day.  There  was  a  sudden  gust  of  wind, 
and  off  fluttered  a  little  pile  of  slips  into  the  garden,  and  some  of  them 
out  beyond  the  garden ;  and  I  never  could  make  quite  sure  how 
many  there  were  nor  which  they  were  that  thus  got  lost.  A  much 
graver  consideration  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  Archaic  literature 
is  of  small  compass.  We  may,  therefore,  well  suppose  that  numbers  of 
words,  only  known  to  us  as  Classical  or  Colloquial  words,  were  really 
Archaic  also,  though  they  do  not  happen  to  occur  in  Archaic  texts. 
Sometimes  there  are  indications  to  help  us  out,  for  instance  in  the  case 
of  the  Colloquial  word  mo,  **  a  lie,"  which  does  not  even  occur  in  the 
Classical  literature,  but  whose  continuous  existence  from  the  earliest 
times  is  rendered  probable  by  the  occurrence  of  the  word  tcoso  with 
apparently  the  same  signification  in  one  of  the  Man-yoshu  odes.  But  as 
a  rule  this  difficulty  is  one  not  to  be  guarded  against.  However,  all 
deductions  made,  I  venture  to  think  that  the  list  even  now 
contains  most  of  the  words  which  are  really  important, — the  radical 
words  if  one  may  so  style  them.  By  '*  radical  words ''  I  do  not 
mean  the  '*  roots  *'  of  some  scholars,  those  extremely  problematical 
monosyllables  which  spring  partly  from  a  comparison  of  like- sounding 
words,  partly  from  the  inner  consciousness  of  the  investigator.  I  mean 
actual  words  found  in  authors,  the  simplest  of  such  actual  words,  so  far 
ai  they  can  be  known.  Compounds  are  of  course  discarded, — such 
words,  for  instance,  as  the  already  mentioned  mi-kado,  nii-ya,  mi-chi ; 
such  others  as  kaga-wi,  *'  a  mirror,"  (from  kaije,  **  reflection,"  and  miru, 
**  to  look  ") ;  ko'ko^  **  here  "  (from  ko^  **  this,"  and  Ao,  *<  place  ") ;   ma- 
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kotOf  "  truth  "  (from  ma,  **  true,"  and  koto,  **  thiug  ") ;  utau,  **  to  sing  " 
( from  tUsu  or  utu,  **  to  beat,"  aud  an,  "  to  be  mutual,"  i.e.  '*  to  beat 
time  in  concert ")  ;  watja,  **  my,"  from  tva  or  a,  **  I,"  and  ga,  "  of." 
All  such  words  ( and  their  name  is  legion)  should  indeed  find  their  plaee 
in  a  dictionary,  whose  object  it  is  to  give  information  concerning  the 
current  use  and  signification  of  terms ;  but  they  must  be  as  carefully 
excluded  from  a  vocabulary  intended  for  comparative  purposes.  For 
whoever  should  take  viichi  or  makoto  or  tcagOf  or  any  such  word,  which  is 
really  a  compound,  as  a  simple  word,  and  compare  it  with  words  in  other 
languages,  would  be  following  a  will-o'-the-wisp.  My  only  fear  is  that 
many  compounds  may  still  lurk  among  the  words  here  given  as  simple 
ones.  All  nouns  over  two  syllables  and  all  verbs  of  over  three 
syllables  ai*e  to  be  suspected.  The  dauger  is  unavoidable  in  the 
present  rudimentary  stage  of  Japanese  philology.  One  can  but  do  one's 
best.  And  I,  for  one,  have  a  horror  of  using  my  imagiuation  in  such 
matters,  although  I  do  of  course  use  my  spectacles.  It  is  surely  better 
that  the  results  shall  be  trustworthy,  even  at  the  cost  of  their  being 
scanty. 

With  regard  to  inflected  words,  viz.,  verbs  and  adjectives,  the 
method  followed  has  been  to  present  them  in  the  shortest  form  in 
which  they  actually  occur.  Adjectives  are  accordingly  given  in  the 
stem  form,  as  naga,  take,  for  nagaki,  takeki  (Colloquial  nagai,  takei). 
Verbs  are  given  in  the  conclusive  form  of  the  present  tense,  as 
senm  (coUoq.  seineru),  "to  press  upon,"  stigu  (colloq.  svgint),  **to 
pass,"  **to  exceed."  This  plan  has  the  incidental  advantage  of  in- 
cluding under  one  rubric  verbs  belonging  indifferently  to  the  first 
and  second  conjugations,  such  as  nagai-u  or  nagat-uru  (Colloq. 
nagareru)  "to  flow;"  xoasuru  ox  xvasururu  (Colloq.  wasurent),  "to 
forget,"  etc.,  aud  likewise  such  pairs  of  verbs  as  a/m,  "to  open" 
(intrans.),  and  almru  (Colloq,  aket-u,)  **to  open,"  (trans.);  orurn 
(Colloq.  oreni),  "to  break"  (intrans.),  and  oru,  "  to  break"  (trans.), 
etc.  For  the  distinction  between  the  first  and  second  conjugations 
is  not  fundamental ;  it  is  a  later  growth.  Similarly,  all  such  pairs 
of  verbs  as  wakant,  "  to  be  apart,"  and  walcuru,  "  to  separate," 
are  given  under  a  single  rubric, — in  this  case  ivaku, — such  verbs 
being,   in    fact,   mere    compounds  of  an  original  shorter  verb  with 
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ai-u,  '*  to  be,"  and  uite  '*  to  get.*'  Again,  such  derivative  verbs  as 
tsunagUf  <*  to  tie,"  yadoru,  ^*  to  lodge/'  are  not  given  at  all.  The  nouns 
tsuna  (here  written  tuna)  and  yado,  from  which  they  are  derived,  are 
enough. 

Furthermore,  it  need  scarcely  be  mentioned  that  words  are  only 
given  in  the  senses  in  which  they  actually  occur  in  the  earliest 
texts.  For  instance,  the  common  verb  yomu  will  be  found  in  the  list, 
but  not  with  its  familiar  sense  of  ''to  read."  Archaic  Japanese 
has  no  word  for  '<  to  read."  How  should  it,  seeing  that  the  people 
were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  letters?  Yomu  meant  '*to  count." 
When  the  art  of  reading  was  introduced,  the  word  for  counting 
was  pitched  on  in  a  rough  and  ready  fashion  to  do  duty  for  the 
idea  of  reading.  The  solitary  idiom  uta  wo  yomu^  which  means,  not 
to  read  poetry  but  to  compose  it,  is  a  relic  of  the  original  signification 
of  the  word.  It  refers  of  course  to  the  counting  of  the  syllables  in 
eaeh  line.  The  necessary  limits  of  this  paper  do  not  permit  me  to 
treat  other  words  in  detail  after  this  fashion.  To  do  so  would  fill 
not  a  paper,  but  a  volume,  and  a  large  volume.  It  must  suffice 
thus  merely  to  point  towards  lines  of  research  which  perhaps  others 
may  follow  up.  A  beginning  has  indeed  already  been  made  in  this 
direction  by  Mr.  8atow  in  the  notes  to  his  Uteral  translation  of  the 
Shinto  Bituals, — notes  containing  more  solid  matter  than  goes  to  the 
forming  of  many  a  thick  volume.  But  what  has  been  done, — valuable 
as  it  is, — is  but  little  in  comparison  with  what  remains  to  be  done,  both 
philoiogically  and  archseologically.  And  the  charm  of  the  study  is  that 
in  it  one  treads  on  certain  ground.  Results  once  obtained  are  obtained 
for  good.  They  are  not  mere  speculations,  like  the  theory  we  have  been 
reviewing. 

Only  one  more  item  before  closing  these  inti'oductory  remarks. 
Just  a  word  on  the  subject  of  orthography.  In  the  absence  of  a  clear 
knowledge  of  what  the  pronunciation  of  Japanese  was  at  the  earliest 
time  of  which  any  traces  of  the  language  remain,  I  have  decided  to 
adhere  to  that  system  which,  by  the  almost  common  consent  of  native 
scholars,  is  deemed  to  represent  most  truly  the  pronunciation  of  early 
ages.  According  to  this,  the  kana  spelliug  is  followed  syllable  by 
syllable,  and  the  series 
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S  f'  y  T  y  ia  transcribed  ta  ti  tu  te  to.^ 

^  f  5^  r  K  **         "  da  di  du  de  do. 

■9'  S/  :^  -te  y  ««         **  sa  d  8U  se  so, 

•9^  3?  :<  -tf  V*  *♦         "  za  zi  zu  ze  zo. 

y  #       ai   9  <«         «*  tea  wi     we  wo. 

Only  in  the  series  ^^  m  y  ^  i^  have  I  ventured  to  strike  out  a 

new  line,  and  to  transcribe  thus : — pa  pi  pu  pe  po.    Some  scholars, 

both  native  and  foreign,  would  prefer  /ta,  hi^  hu,  he,  /to,  others  /a,  fi^ 

f^hf^i  fO'   Ifc  appears  to  me  that  there  are  sufficient  grounds  for  believing 

the  h  with  which  some  of  the  letters  of  this  series  are  now  pronounced 

to  be  a  corruption  of/,  and  the /again  to  be  a  corruption  of  p.    The 

colloquial  use  of  p  in  such  words  as  pika-pika,  connected  with  hikaru^ 

*'  to  shine,"  and  the  frequent  use  of  p  after  a  nasal  and  of  double  p  in 

words  borrowed  from  the  Chinese  and  having  a  p  in  that  language 

point  in  this  direction.     But  the  fact  that  the  nigori  of  the  consonant 

in  question  is  b  raises  the  supposition  more  ueai'ly  to  the  rank  of  a 

certainty.     Moreover,  there  is  one  weighty  piece  of  historical  evidence 

tending  in  the  same  direction.     It  is  the  transcription  of  the  syllable  b 

in  the  word  hinieko  in  a  Chinese  text  of  the  third  century  by  the 

character  ^,  of  which  Dr.  Edkius  says  that  its  pronunciation  as  jd 

(not  ji  nor  hi)  is  *'  beyond  dispute."     On  such  a  matter  Dr.  Edkins*8 

authority  ought  to  be  trusted  when  he  speaks  so  positively ;  for  the 

history  of  Chinese  sounds  is  his  specialty.     Furthermore,  he  concludes 

^  In  transcriblDg  the  Kana  syllables  f-  and  y  by  (t  and  tu,  rather  than  by 
the  values  chi  and  tsu  which  they  bear  in  modern  pronunciation,  I  may  seem  to 
be  disregarding  the  justly  great  authority  o!  Mr.  Satow,  as  expressed  in  his  paper 
entitled  "  Reply  to  Dr.  Edkins  on  Chi  and  2>u,"  and  printed  in  Vol.  viii  o!  these 
"  Transactions."  As  I  interpret  that  paper,  however,  Mr.  Satow  does  not  reject 
the  idea  of  a  very  early  t  pronunciation  of  syllables  now  having  ch  and  U.  All 
that  he  claims  for  the  latter  sounds  is  an  antiquity  greater  by  some  centuries  than 
that  which  Dr.  Edkins  had  at  first  been  willing  to  allow  them.  It  is  surely  hardly 
necessary  to  add  that  tbe  system  of  spelling  followed  in  this  paper  is  adopted  for 
the  purposes  of  this  paper  only.  For  all  ordinary  purposes  I  follow  Dr.  Hepburn 
and  the  Romanisation  Society.  The  latter  authorities  consistently  follow  the 
modem  pronunciation,  and  are  therefore  strictly  scientific  from  one  point  of 
view.  I,  in  this  paper,  follow  what  I  beUeve  to  be  the  nearest  attainable  approach 
to  the  pronunciation  of  Archaic  times.  The  leading  principle  is  the  same.  The 
result  is  different  only  because  the  principle  is  appUed  to  different  data. 
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from  it,  as  I  would  conolade  from  the  consensus  of  all  the  evidence,  that 
"we  are  warranted]  in  regarding  all  Japanese  words  beginning  with  A 
as  having  in  the  third  century  begun  with  p.**  The  chief  reason, 
probably,  that  will  make  students  of  Japanese,  and  especially  Japanese 
students  of  their  own  language,  hesitate  to  endorse  the  p  spelling  of  such 
words  is  one  founded,  not  in  logic  but  in  custom.  The  familiar  words 
look  odd  in  such  a  garb.  But,  without  wandering  further  than  our 
native  English,  the  labours  of  philologists  have  proved  the  occurrence  of 
extraordinary  changes  of  pronunciation  within  a  few  centuries  ;  and  the 
same  could  probably  be  shown  to  be  true  of  almost  every  tongue.  For 
myself,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  bigoted  in  this  matter  of  the  transcription  of 
the  Japanese  ^^  b  7  ^  4(  series  by  p.  Considerable  uncertainty  hangs 
over  the  ancient  pronunciation.  The  original  letter  may  have  been  either 
p,  ph  (i.e.  p  +  h)  or/.  It  could  hardly  have  been  h.  All  that  we  know 
with  tolerable  certainty  is  that  it  was  a  labial  surd.  There  is  nothing 
in  particular  to  show  that  it  was  aspirated.  Under  all  the  circum- 
stances, therefore,  it  seems  best  to  transcribe  it  by  77,  until  such  time 
as  the  superior  suitability  of  ph  or  of/  shall  have  been  demonstrated. 
It  is  surely  hardly  worth  while  to  remark  that  the  modern  pronui)ciation 
is  untrustworthy  as  a  guide  in  such  matters.  That  will  be  admitted  by 
all  who  have  studied  the  subject.  The  only  thing  is  to  follow  the  Kafia 
spelling.  One  does  indeed  sometimes  wish  to  be  able  to  get  behind 
that  spelling  to  a  still  more  ancient  stage  of  the  phonetics  of  the 
language.  Two  native  scholars,  Messrs.  Eurokawa  Mayori  and  Tatsumi 
Kojiro,  have  actually  endeavored  to  distinguish  between  wu  and  u  in  the 
single  Rana  letter  tf ,  and  between  yi  and  i  in  the  single  Kana  letter  ^ . 
But,  as  they  follow  no  rule  but  their  own  imagination,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  make  use  of  their  alleged  discoveries. 

With  these  introductory  remarks,  I  commend  the  vocabulary  to  the 
kind  indulgence  of  competent  critics.  My  object  will  have  been  attained, 
if  Orientalists  are  induced  to  see  how  essential  it  is,  in  all  questions  of 
Japanese  philology,  to  take  the  Archaic  form  of  the  language  as  the 
standard  of  comparison.  It  will  be  more  than  attained  if  any  are  led 
on  hereby  to  the  discovery  of  new  facts  in  this  almost  virgin  field. 
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A. 

<7,  a  not.  Probftbly  by  apocope  for  ami,  a  net,  formed  from  amti, 
to  uet.  Still  as  we  find  tbe  compouuds  a-biki,  dra^iug  in  a  net,  and 
a-go,  a  fisherman,  it  is  possible  that  a  was  tbe  original  word,  whence 
tbe  verb  amu,  as  paramu  from  para,  etc. 

a  or  are,  I.     Tbe  re  is  probably  an  agglutinated  suffix.     See  s.  v. 

a,  foot,  leg.  Possibly  by  apocope  for  ashi,  which  has  the  same 
meaning.  Still,  a  consideration  of  the  many  very  ancient  compounds 
into  which  it  enters,  may  make  it  a  more  probable  opinion  that  a  is  the 
original  word,  and  ashi  but  a  compound.  Undoubted  compounds  are 
a-humi,  stirrup,  from  a  and  pumu,  to  tread ;  a-gura,  throne  or  seat, 
from  a  and  kura,  a  seat ;  ayupi,  leggings,  from  a  and  yupu,  to  tie ; 
a-otOy  the  sound  of  footsteps,  from  a  and  oto,  sound,  etc. 

a,  also  aze  and  azu,  a  dike  between  rice-fields. 

abura,  oil,  grease,  fat  of  any  kind.  In  the  earliest  passage  where 
the  word  occurs,  it  would  seem  to  have  the  still  vaguer  signification  of 
liquid  of  any  kind.  Mr.  Aston  suggests  that  it  may  be  connected  with 
apuru  (modem  afureru),  *'  to  ovei-flow,*'  which,  though  not  happening 
to  occur  in  the  archaic  texts,  is  probably  an  old  word. 

adi,  a  species  of  teal, 

adisawi,  the  hydrangea  bush.     A  compound,  but  of  what  ? 

aduki,  a  species  of  small,  red  bean. 

adulcu,  to  give  in  charge. 

adusa,  the  catalpa-tree,  used  for  making  bows. 

agu,  to  lift,  to  raise.  Hence  many  derivatives,  e.g.  agapu,  to  com- 
pensate ;  aga-ta,  upland  rice-fields,  i.e.,  rice-fields  in  the  dry. 

aka,  brilliant,  hence  red ;  possibly  connected  with  aki,  clear,  and 
with  aku,  to  open. 

aki,  autumn. 

aki,  clear, — as  in  aki-raka,  clear ;  aki-ra-viuru,  to  make  clear. 

aku,  to  open. 

akxi,  to  be  satiated. 

aktUa,  dust,  dirt. 

ama,  sweet. 

ama  or  ante,  the  sky,  heaven,  rain.    Possibly  two  originally  different 
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terms, — one  meaning  heaven  and  the  other  rain, — may  have  converged 
into  one.  In  the  sense  of  rain  we  also  find  same  in  quite  a  number  of 
compounds,  such  as  ko'same,  mura-same^  paru-same,  pi-same.  The  in- 
sertion of  a  euphonic  s  being  no  usual  feature  of  Japanese  phonetics, 
are  we  to  look  on  same  as  a  separate  word,  or  as  a  corruption  of  ame  ? 

ama,  many,  as  in  ama-nelci,  many ;  amarUf  to  remain  over  ;  amasu^ 
to  leave  over ;  ama-ta,  many. 

am  11,  to  net.  Ama,  a  fisherman,  and  ami,  a  net,  are  participial 
formations  from  this  verb. 

amu,  to  bathe. 

amu,  a  horse-fly. 

ana,  a  hole. 

ana !  ah !  alas  I 

ani,  not.  Used  independently,  and  also  as  a  suffix,  as  iu  xir'ant, 
not  knowing,  from  siruj  to  know. 

apa,  foam. 

apOf  millet. 

apabi^  the  sea-ear. 

apare !   alas  !  what  a  pity  I 

apu,  to  meet,  to  be  together,  to  do  or  be  anything  in  company  or 
mutually. 

apu^  to  endure,  to  dare. 

apwjUy  to  wave,  to  fan. 

apupif  the  name  of  a  plant, — the  holly-hock. 

apu)ni  or  aburu,  to  put  close  to  the  fire. 

aptiti,  the  name  of  a  tree, — a  species  of  melia. 

ara,  rough,  new.  This  is  a  word  very  fruitful  in  derivatives,  e.g. 
aru,  to  storm ;  arare^  hail ;  arashi^  a  storm  ;  arata  (or,  by  metathesis* 
atara),  new.  Probably  also  ara-kazime,  beforehand ;  aravcatu,  to  reveal ; 
ai-u^  to  be  born. 

ara-kazime,  beforehand,  first.     See  ara, 

arapasUf  to  reveal.     See  ara, 

ai-u,  to  be  bom.     See  ara, 

aru,  (there)  to  be,  there  is. 

aru,  to  wither. 

aruku,  or  ariku^  to  walk.    Possibly  connected  with  a,  the  foot  or  leg. 
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asa^  hemp. 

asa^  sballow,  more  rarely  short. 

asa,  anta^  or  aaUy  moruing,  morrow. 

asaru,  to  fish. 

ase,  sweat. 

asi^  a  reed,  a  rash. 

an,  the  foot,  the  leg.     See  a  (8). 

on,  bad. 

aso,  a  title  of  nobility. 

asobUf  to  frolic,  to  play. 

ata  or  ada^  bad  conduct,  nselessness,  a  foe. 

atapUf  to  give.     See  atu  (1). 

atara,  new.     See  ara. 

atari  J  also  iratari,  neighboarbood,  environs.  Compare  atu,  to 
place  near. 

ato,  a  track,  a  trace.     Possibly  connected  with  a,  foot  or  leg. 

atu,  to  place  near,  to  put  upon,  to  fix  on.  Hence  atapu  (for  ate 
apu)y  to  give. 

atu,  hot. 

atUy  thick.     Perhaps  originally  the  same  word  as  the  preceding. 

atuma  or  aduma^  the  east.  The  native  derivation  of  this  word 
a  ga  tuma,  my  wife,  is  untenable. 

atumUy  to  collect. 

aitif  woad  ;  hence  a  blue  colour. 

awo,  green,  blue.  Probably  connected  with  the  preceding.  It  is 
thought  also  to  mean  white  in  some  contexts. 

aya,  an  ornament,  a  pattern,  hence  damask. 

aya,  an  adverb  or  inteijection  corresponding  somewhat  to  our  word 
very. 

ayamatu,  to  err.  The  termination  matu  is  obscure.  The  initial 
syllables  aya  may  possibly  be  identical  with  those  of  ayasi,  strange  and 
bad.  If  so,  aya  may  have  been  originally  a  noun  denoting  something 
evil  and  uncanny. 

ayame,  the  sweet  flag.     Probably  from  aya,  an  ornament  or  pattern. 

ayasi,  strange, — in  a  bad  sense.     Oonf.  ayamatu, 

ayUy  the  east  (wind). 
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ayu,  a  kiud  of  iroat. 
ayUf  to  ripen. 
ayumu,  to  walk. 


B. 

be(n).  Must,  shall,  may. — ^Tbe  initial  b  probably  represents  an 
older  p.    It  occurs  in  no  other  word. 

D. 

danif  at  least,  even.  The  initial  d  occurs  in  no  other  word,  and 
probably  represents  an  older  t. 

F.     (See  under  P.). 

G. 

ga,  of.    The  form  go  also  occurs,  but  seems  to  be  less  original. 
gari,  the  place  where  a  person  is. 
gatera  or  gateri,  while. 

gotOf  each,  every,  similar,  like. — The  initial  //  occui'S  in  no  other 
words,  and  probably  represents  an  older  A*. 

H.     (See  under  P.). 

I. 

t,  sleep.    Couf.  nti,  to  sleep. 

i  or  t(ti,  five.  It  is  uncertain  which  of  the  two  forms  of  this 
numeral  is  the  original  one.  Judging  from  the  analogy  of  the  other 
numerals,  in  which  the  syllable  tu  is  a  mere  suffix,  and  from  the  multi- 
ples i'SOf  fifty,  and  i-pOt  five  hundred,  one  would  iucliue  to  decide  in 
favour  of  i.  On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  other 
even  numbers  are  derived  from  the  odd  by  a  process  of  vowel-strength- 
ening, thus  :     1  pitOf  2  puta ;  8  mi,  6  mu ;  4  yo,  8  ya.    It  is  therefore 
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bat  natural  to  postulate  a  like  relation  between  itu,  5,  and  fo,  10. 
According  to  this  view,  the  syllable  tu  is  radical,  and  the  initial  i  may 
either  be  radical  also,  but  dropped  from  to,  ten  ;  or  else  it  may  be  an 
expletive. 

ibu,  indistinct,  dim,  hence  gloomy. 

idakUf  to  embrace. 

idUf  to  issue  forth,  to  go  or  come  out. 

uftt/what?  (adjective). 

ika  /  what  ?  how  ? 

ika,  august. 

ikaHf  an  anchor. 

ike,  a  pond. 

ikif  the  breath. 

iku  or  oku,  to  live.     Probably  connected  with  iki,  the  breath. 

ik(opu),  to  rest.    (From  the  preceding?). 

iku  1  how  many  ?     Oonf.  ika  ?  what  ? 

ikuri,  a  reef. 

ikusa,  a  battle,  war. 

ima,  now. 

imada,  still ;  with  a  negative,  not  yet. 

imey  a  dream,  same  as  yume, 

itnoj  a  wife,  a  sister. 

tmo,  a  potato. 

tmii,  to  shun,  (as  something  unlucky,)  to  prohibit,  to  dislike. 

ina,  no. 

ina  or  ine^  rice  in  the  ear.  Another  form  of  the  word  is  dne.  Conf. 
the  remarks  on  iame  under  ama  (2). 

inoti^  life.     Possibly  from  iki  no  u(i,  while  breath  lasts. 

inUj  to  depart. 

inu  or  yenu^  a  dog. 

ipa^  a  rock. 

ipe,  a  house. 

t/it,  food. 

ipOf  a  hut. 

t/)u,  to  say. 

i>o,  colour, 
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irUf  to  aim,  to  shoot. 

iru,  to  enter,  to  insert. 

isa,  or  iso,  brave,  energetic. 

isamUf  to  reprove. 

isatu,  to  make  violent  demonstrations  of  grief. 

isayfppu),  to  totter,  to  be  on  the  verge  of. 

ist,  a  stone. 

MO,  the  sea-shore. 

ISO,  busy. 

ita,  a  plank,  a  board. 

ita,  violent,  painfal,  sad.     Hence  it(opu),  to  dislike,  to  shnn  ? 

itadura,  nselessness. 

ttoru,  to  reach. 

Ui,  vigorous,  flourishing. 

ttt,  a  town. 

ito,  a  thread. 

Uopu,  to  dislike,  to  shun. 

t^,  when  ? 

ttti,  strength. 

ttu,  sacred. 

itukuii,  pretty. 

iya,  still  more. 

iyasiy  vile,  base. 

iza^  an  exclamation  used  to  call  or  encourage. 

izaru,  to  fish. 


E. 


ka,  an  interrogative  or  exclamatory  particle. 

ka^  a  prefix  of  no  ascertainable  meaning. 

ka,  an  odour. 

ka,  a  deer. 

ka,  a  mosquito. 

Ara,  thus. 

ka  or  Actf,  a  day. 
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ka  or  ke,  a  hair. 

ka,  kOf  or  /ru,  a  place.  These  words  are  probably  but  varianis  of 
the  same  origiual. 

kabe,  a  wall. 

kabanet  a  corpse. 

kad(apu)  or  kad(opu)t  to  entice. 

kadif  a  paddle,  an  oar.  This  word  carioasly  exemplifies  that 
development  in  the  sense  of  words,  which  accompanies  the  development 
of  inventions.  When  boats  came  to  be  no  longer  steered  by  means  of  a 
simple  oar,  bnt  of  that  differentiated  kind  of  oar  which  we  term  a  rodder, 
the  word  kadi  passed  over  into  the  latter  more  specialised  sense, 
while  the  general  signification  of  **  oar  '*  was  assumed  by  the  imported 
Chinese  word  ro.     Kadi  is  sometimes  written  kai, 

kaga  or  kage,  reflection,  shadow,  light. 

kagamUf  to  bend. 

kaka^  an  onomatope  for  the  sound  made  in  drinking  water. 

kaket  a  cock.     Evidently  an  onomatope. 

kakeru,  to  ran. 

kakif  a  fence,  a  hedge. 

kakif  an  oyster. 

kako,  a  boatman. 

kaku,  to  be  flawed,  defective,  to  wane  (of  the  moon). 

kaku,  to  hang. 

kaku,  to  scratch.  Hence  later  to  draw  a  picture,  to  paint,  to 
write. 

kakumu,  to  surround. 

kakuru,  (in trans.), 

kakusu,  (trans.), 

kama,  a  sickle. 

kama^  a  pot  used  for  boiling  rice  or  water. 

kamame,  a  sea-gull. 

kam{apu),  to  frame. 

karMf  ajar.  ^ 

kamSf  a  tortoise. 

kami,  a  god.     See  kamu  (1). 

kamif  above. 


to  hide. 
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kami,  bair.  Perhaps  identical  with  the  two  preceding,  as  only  the 
hair  of  the  head  is  so  called.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  ka  also  means  hairs  in  general. 

kamOf  a  wild-dack. 

kamu  or  kamif  a  god.  Possibly  identical  witli  kawi,  above. 
Bat  the  apparently  saperior  antiquity  of  the  form  kamu  is  against  this 
hypothesis,  nnless  we  may  assume  that  the  kami  signifying  above 
was  also  originally  kamu» 

kamu,  to  brew  (rice-beer),  to  distill.  In  classical  and  later  Japa- 
nese it  also  has  the  meaning  of  to  munch,  to  chew,  which  is  probably 
the  radical  signification  of  the  word,  thongh  not  happening  to  occur  in 
the  archaic  literature. 

kana,  a  carpenter's  plane. 

kana  or  katiif  metal. 

kanasif  sad. 

kane,  sake ;  as  ta  ga  kane  ?  for  whose  sake  ? 

kani,  a  crab. 

kanu,  to  do  two  things  at  a  time  ;  hence  to  be  nnable. 

kapa,  skin,  fur,  bark,  in  fact  any  exterior  organic  covering. 

kapa,  a  river. 

kape,  a  kind  of  tree,  supposed  to  be  an  oak. 

kaperu  (in trans.), 

kapesu  (trans.), 

kapi,  a  shell. 

kapif  a  hollow. 

kapinOf  the  arm. 

kapo,  the  face,  perhaps  also  the  whole  body. 

kapUf  to  exchange,  to  change. 

kapu,  to  keep,  to  rear  (animals). 

karOf  from,  since. 

kara,  a  husk,  any  useless  and  thrown  off  integument. 

kara,  pungent. 

karamu,  to  wind. 

kari,  a  wild-goose. 

karo  or  karu,  light  (not  heavy). 

karu,  to  cut,  to  mow. 


to  retura. 
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karu,  to  be  apart,  to  be  separated.  It  is  generally  believed  by 
tbe  native  etymologists  to  stand  for  wakaru,  from  tcaku,  to  divide.  Bat 
vrhy  should  it  not  be  au  independent  ^ord  7 

karUf  to  decay,  to  fade. 

karu,  to  bunt. 

karu,  to  borrow.     Conf.  kasit, 

kasa,  a  pile,  a  heap. 

kasa,  a  bat,  a  sunshade. 

kasa^  an  eruption  on  the  skin. 

kan  or  kaxipa,  a  kind  of  oak. 

kasikOf  awful,  bence  venerable. 

kasiku,  to  boil — said  of  rice. 

kasi-masi,  rattling,  noisy. 

kasUf  dregs,  lees. 

kasUf  to  lend.  It  is  tbe  transitive  corresponding  to  tbe  (grammati- 
cally speaking)  intransitive  kat'Uf  to  borrow. 

kasoka,  or  kasufca,  distant  and  indistinct. 

kasiuniy  haze  or  mist  in  spring.  Probably  connected  with  the 
preceding. 

kataf  side,  hence  direction,  way ;  also  one  side,  whence  partial  or 
defective  numerically ;  also  the  side  of  the  body,  but  specifically  tbe 
shoulders  ;  also  the  seaside  when  sandy,  a  shoal. 

kata,  hard. 

katami,  mutual. 

katarUf  to  tell,  to  recount. 

katati,  shape.     Conf.  kata, 

katij  on  foot, — e.  g.  crossing  a  river  on  foot  instead  of  in  a  boat. 

katu,  moreover,  besides. 

katUf  to  conquer. 

kcUura,  a  creeping-plant,  bence  a  head-dress. 

katura,  the  cassia-tree. 

kaya,  a  kind  of  rush  used  to  thatch  roofs. 

kaza  or  kaze,  the  wind. 

kazaru,  to  adorn. 

kazu,  number.    Hence  Icazouru,  to  count. 

ke,  food. 
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ke,  any  small  receptacle,  e.  g.  a  basket. 

ke^  vapour,  spirit,  aspect. 

ke^  to  vanish,  to  melt.     Probably  a  coutractiou  of  kiye,  from  kiyu, 

kedasif  perhaps,  if  peradventure. 

kediiru,  to  comb. 

kepic,  to-day.     See  pi  {!)» 

kepiirij  smoke. 

kesi,  strange,  uncanny. 

kesi,  a  garment. 

keta,  the  cross-beams  of  a  house. 

Icettit  to  cause  to  vanish  or  to  melt,  to  extinguish  (a  fire).  Connected 
with  kiyu  / 

kif  rice- beer. 

ki,  a  verbal  suffix  indicative  of  past  time. 

kif  a  stockade,  a  stronghold,  any  enclosed  space,  a  coffin. 

kigisi  or  kigisu^  a  pheasant. 

kiku,  to  hear. 

kimi,  a  lord,  a  sovereign. 

kinio,  the  liver. 

kinopUf  yesterday.     See  pi  (1). 

kinUf  a  garment. 

ki])(02)u)y  to  strive. 

kipay  an  edge,  the  end  or  limit  of  anything. 

kirn,  to  be  misty,  hazy. 

kirUt  to  cut. 

kiru  or  keruy  to  weai*,  to  clothe  (oneself). 

Jcisay  an  elephant. 

kisiy  the  shore  or  bank  of  the  sea  or  of  a  river. 

kisu  or  kesUy  to  clothe  (another).  This  is  the  transitive  form 
corresponding  to  kiru,  to  wear. 

kitana,  dirty. 

kitUy  a  fox. 

kiyoy  clear,  pure. 

kiyUy  to  vanish. 

kizo,  yesterday.     Conf.  kozo, 

kizu,  a  wound. 
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ko,  a  basket. 

JWf  this. 

ko,  a  child,  a  young  person  of  either  sex  ;  hence  small. 

koy  dark-coloured,  thick.  • 

ko  or  ki,  a  tree,  also  the  substance  wood.  This  word  serves  as  a 
suffix  to  form  many  names  of  trees  and  plants. 

kobotu,  to  break. 

kohUj  to  flatter. 

koffo(siki),  solidified,  coagulated. 

kofjUy  to  row  (a  boat). 

kogn,  to  be  charred,  burnt. 

koke,  moss  or  lichen  of  any  sort. 

kokoda,  many,  much. 

kokono,  nine. 

kokorOf  the  heart.  Motowori  believes  it  to  be  from  koro-koro,  which 
was,  he  thinks,  a  sort  of  onomatope  for  the  bowels  and  inward  parts 
generally.  Kokoro,  since  early  classical  times,  has  been  chiefly  used  to 
signify  the  metaphorical  heart,  the  affections.  This  sense  was  before 
then  expressed  by  ura^  q.  v. 

koku,  to  pare,  to  scrape. 

konajnif  the  elder  of  several  wives. 

komOf  matting. 

komu,  to  crowd,  to  press,  to  shut  in.  Hence  komoru,  to  be  shut 
up,  the  colloquial  koviarUy  to  be  bothered,  etc. 

koporogi,  a  cricket  (insect). 

koporUy  to  freeze.  Perhaps  connected  with  koini,  to  become  hard, 
to  coagulate. 

kopttf  to  yearn,  hence  to  ask,  to  love. 

kori,  incense. 

koroy  time. 

korobu,  to  fall  down,  to  tumble  or  roll  over. 

koromoy  a  garment. 

konif  to  take  warning,  to  profit  by  experience. 

Aorti,  to  coagulate,  to  become  hard  of  form. 

koru,  to  scold. 

kosi,  the  loins. 
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koti,  a  palanqniD. 

koso,  a  highly  emphaiio  particle. 

koiUf  to  cross,  to  go  over.     Connected  with  koyu, 

kotapu,  to  answer.  Perhaps  from  koto  apu^  words  (or  things) 
meeting,  agreeing. 

koHt  the  east  wind. 

koto,  a  thing  (of  the  mind),  a  fact,  an  act.  Hence  kotoxcari,  reason* 
lit.  the  division  of  things. 

koto,  a  word.    Perhaps  identical  with  the  preceding. 

koto,  especially.    Perhaps  identical  with  the  two  preceding. 

koto,  a  late. 

kowa  or  kowe,  the  voice. 

koworo'koworo,  an  onomatope  for  curdling. 

koyaru  or  koyaiu,  to  lie  down,  to  rest. 

koyu,  to  cross  over.     Connected  with  kwm. 

kozo,  last  year.    Conf.  kizo, 

kozu,  to  pall  up  hy  the  roots. 

Aru  or  ko,  a  place.    Probably  the  same  as  ka, 

ku  or  ki,  yellow. 

kuH,  the  neck. 

kuda,  a  horn. 

kudaku,  kitdikti,  or  ktidani,  to  break. 

ktidaru  or  kttdatu,  to  descend. 

kudira,  a  whale. 

kuga,  dry  land,  as  opposed  to  the  sea.  Possibly  from  /m  ka,  the 
yellow  place  (as  opposed  to  the  blue  main). 

kuku,  to  pass  in  through,  to  dive  under. 

kukumu,   apparently  a  variant  of  pukumu, 

ktikuru,  to  bind,  to  tie. 

kuma,  a  bear. 

kuma,  a  dark  place,  a  hiding-place,  hence  a  corner. 

kumo,  a  cloud. 

kumo,  a  spider. 

kumu,  to  divide,  hence  to  ladle  out,  to  draw, — as  water.  The 
sense  of  dividing  also  passes  over  into  that  of  distributing,  whence  to 
put  together,  to  interlace.    Thus,  by  insensible  gradations,  the  opposite 
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seDses  of  dividing  and  combiniDg  come  to  be  expressed  by  the  same  verb. 
The  earliest  sense,  tbat  of  dividing,  was  already  obsolescent  in  archaic 
times,  occurring  only  in  proper  names,  as  Mi-kuman-yama,  the  MouDtain 
of  the  Division  of  the  Waters,  "  Mount  Water-shed/' 

kunu  or  kunif  a  conn  try. 

kupa,  a  hoe. 

kupa,  a  mulberry- tree. 

kupa(8i),  complete,  perfect,  fine,  minute.  Compare  the  verb 
kupapuru,  (colloq.  kuxcaeru)  to  add,  which,  though  not  occurriug  in  the 
archaic  texts,  not  improbably  existed  in  archaic  times. 

kupi^  a  post,  any  piece  of  wood  stuck  in  the  ground.  Gonf.  ko  or 
kiy  wood,  tree.  It  would  be  in  accordance  with  analogy  to  suppose  an 
old  form  ku  of  the  latter  word. 

kupUy  to  eat. 

kxtra^  anything  to  sit  on, — a  seat,  a  throne,  a  saddle  :  oki-gura^  a 
stand,  a  table  ;  ame  no  iwa-kiira,  the  rock-throne  of  the  gods  in  heaven. 

kura,  I  dark.  ^^^^  ^,^^.^^  black.— ^wrtf,  dusk,  twilight, 

kurUf   )  to  grow  dark, 
is  the  indefinite  form  of  this  verb  kuru. 

kurage,  a  kind  of  jelly  fish,  the  medusa. 

kun,  a  chestnut. 

hirOj  black.     Conf.  kura,  dark. 

ku{ni),  to  come.  May  it  not  possibly  be  connected  with  kuruma^ 
a  wheeled  vehicle,  which  turns,  retui-ns  ?  Conf.  also  the  classical  verb 
knnipUf  to  turn,  to   twist,  hence  to  be  in  a  frenzy. 

hiru,  to  reel  (thread). 

knmma,  a  wheel,  anything  with  wheels.     Conf.  /rui*u,  to  come. 

hiriisi,  vexatious,   sad. 

kusa,  (1)  herbs,  grass.  (2)  a  kind,  a  sort.  This  second  meaning  is 
probably  derived  from  the  first. 

/rim,  a  skewer,  hence  a  comb. 

kmiro,  a  bracelet. 

kusOf  animal  secretions  or  excrements  of  auy  kind. 

kusu  or  hvst\  wonderful,  supernatural. 

kumri,  medicine. 

kuti,  the  mouth. 
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kutUf  a  shoe. 
JiUtUf  to  rot. 

kuyUf  to  regret,  to  repent. 

kuzu^  the  name  of  a  plant  resembling  arrowroot, — the  Dolichos 
bolbosns. 


M. 

ma,  a  grand- child. 

ma,  space,  room,  interval. 

ma,  true,  genuine,  good.  The  native  literati  believe  the  honorific 
mi  to  be  identical  with  this  word. 

ma,  a  horse.     See  uma. 

ma,  or  me,  the  eye. 

made,  until,  as  far  as.  The  form  mate,  which  would  be  more 
archaic,  seems  also  to  have  existed. 

madi,  or  madu,  poor. 

madu,  first  of  all. 

mad{opu), 

madiapu),      ^  ^^^t   ^  mingle;  hence  to   go  astray  owing  to 

mag{iru),      '  complications.      Conf.  also  maga, 

maz(iiii),     - 

maga,  crooked ;  hence  evil. 

magu,  to  seek. 

makaru,  to  return,  to  die. 

maku,  to  make,  to  set. 

maku,  to  roll,  to  wind.     Hence  makura,  a  pillow. 

maku,  to  sow. 

maku,  to  be  defeated. 

maku,  to  order,  to  entrust. 

mame,  beans. 

mapi,  a  bribe. 

mapu,  to  go  round,  to  dance. 

maro,  round.     Hence  mnrobti,  to  roll  over. 

wwiro,  I. 

mam,  to  excrete  (foeces). 
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vfosa^  trae,  right.  Hence  mmu  and  viasatiif  to  be  superior,  Conf 
viUf  true,  genuine. 

masiy  a  verbal  particle  which  implies  that  the  action  indicated  by  the 
verb  might  have  taken  place,  but  did  not.  It  therefore  resembles  such 
English  idioms  as  would  have,  ought  to  have  been,  etc. 

niaso  or  mataf  complete.     Conf.  tna,  true. 

niasu,  to  dwell ;  hence  to  be. 

mata^  a  fork, — as  of  a  tree  or  of  the  legs. 

matUf  again.     (Derived  from  the  preceding  ? ) 

viatasUf  to  send.     Perhaps  the  same  as  watasu,  to  hand  across. 

matOf  a  target. 

matUt  to  await,  to  wait. 

nuitu,  a  pine-tree. 

viaturUy  to  reverence,  to  offer  reverently.  (Connected  with  viatu,  to 
wait  ? ) 

mawosUf  to  say ;  hence  to  govern. 

mazi,  a  wicked  spell,  an  act  of  witchcraft  or  poisoning.  (Connected 
with  the  next  ?) 

vuizinif  see  uiadopu, 

me,  a  woman. 

vie,  the  shoot  of  a  plant,  a  bud.  The  Japanese  literati  plausibly 
see  in  this  word  a  contraction  of  moyey  the  indefinite  form  of  the  verb 
moyu  which  signifies   to  bud. 

i;i^,  a  crowd.  The  Japanese  literati  see  in  it  a  contraction  of  mure^ 
a  crowd.     See  muru, 

inediiy  to  like,  to  love. 

inegumu,  to  treat  with  kindness. 

megurUf  to  go  round. 

mesUy  to  summon,  to  send  for. 

mi,  an  adjective  suffix  signifying  on  account  of,  because  of. 

mi... mi,  a  verbal  suffix  occurring  always  in  pairs,  and  having  an 
alternative,  repetitive,  or  frequentative  signification. 

mi,  an  honorific  applied  to  the  most  exalted  personages,  such  as 
gods  and   emperors.     See  ma,  true. 

mi,  a  berry,  a  fruit. 

mi,  three. 
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tilt,  deep,  said  of  mountain  recesses. 

fvi  or  miilUf  rarely  niitUf  water.  It  is  bard  to  say  which  of  the 
two  first-given  forms  of  the  word  is  the  original  one.  Mi  occars  in  all 
the  oldest  compoands,  sach  as  mi-na-to,  an  estuary ;  mi-na-motOf  a 
river  source ;  mi-zo,  a  ditch.  At  the  same  time,  if  midu  is  itself  a 
compound  of  mi  and  du,  what  is  the  signification  of  du  ? 

tmidarUf  to  he  confused,  disordered. 

[  midasu,  to  confuse,  to  put  in  disorder. 

midon,  green ;  hence  young. 

midu,  water.     See  mi,  water. 

midUf  fresh. 

mimiy  the  ears. 

mina,  all. 

minami,  the  south  wind. 

mira,  chive. 

mirUy  a  kind  of  sea-weed. 

miru,  to  see,  to  look. 

mtU',  the  name  of  a  mai-inc  animal,  possibly  the  sea-lion  or  a  species 
of  seal. 

mitUf  to  fill,  to  be  full. 

mizi(ka)f  short. 

iito,  face,  hence  direction.     See  ojno. 

mOf  a  lower  garment,  a  skirt. 

mo,  sea- weed. 

moy  a  particle  whose  most  frequent  sense  is  even,  also  ;  but  in  the 
oldest  texts  it  seems  to  be  rather  a  sort  of  expletive. 

9/io,  a  calamity,  mourning. 

modaf  silence. 

mogorOf  similar,  equal. 

fnomidUt  to  grow  yellow  or  red, — said  only  of  the  leaves  in  autumn. 

mofnOf  a  peach-tree. 

momOf  the  thigh. 

momot  a  hundred. 

momUf  or  momi,  a  species  of  fir, — the  Abies  firma. 

mono,  a  thing,  any  material  object. 

morit  a  grove  of  trees. 
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woro  or  muro,  a  cave ;  hence  a  dwelllDg-place. 

vwrOt  all  sorts  of,  all. 

inoru,  to  gaard,  to  watch. 

inorUf  to  fill,  to  pile  up. 

nwsit  if. 

moH,  full, — said  of  the  moon. 

viotiy  bird-lime. 

ifwtOt  the  stem  of  a  tree,  hence  origin,  beginning.  Hence  probably 
tnotO'porUf  to  return  ;  moto-posUy  to  repeat. 

inotomu,  to  seek. 

viotUf  to  hold ;  hence  to  have. 

vioyu^  to  burn. 

uwyUf  to  bud. 

mozu^  the  shrike  or  butcher-bud. 

mitf  a  particle  indicative  of  probability,  especially  probability  in  the 
future. 

mUf  six. 

viu  or  mi,  the  body,  the  person,  hence  self. 

muyi,  wheat,  barley.     The  yi  is  probably  for  hi,  tree. 
'  viufjiira,  the  name  of  a  creeping  plant, — the  hop. 

muka,  opposite.     Connected  with  the  following. 

muku,  to  turn  towards. 

mukade,  a  centipede. 

muku,  the  name  of  a  tree  bearing  berries,  the  Celtis  muku. 

muiia  (a  less  ancient  form  is  mxida),  empty,  vain,  useless. 

munagi  or  iinoffi,  an  eel. 

mura,  a  cluster.     A  participial  form  of  the  next. 

mum,  to  congregate,  to  be  in  a  crowd  or  cluster,  as  the  houses  of  a 
village,  clouds  in  the  sky,  mountains  in  a  district.  Also  used  transitively 
as  uma  uchi-viurete,  having  gathered  the  horses  together. 

must,  an  insect.  Probably  from  the  following,  on  account  of  the 
swarming  of  insects  in  hot  and  damp  places.  If  this  is  really  so,  the 
original  sense  of  miisi  would  be  a  swarm. 

musu,  to  grow,  especially  in  a  damp  place,  as  moss ;  to  swarm.  Also 
apparently  to  produce  or  to  be  produced  in  general,  whence  musu-ko,  a 
boy,  and  musu-me,  a  girl,  lit.  a  produced  child,  a  produced  female. 

T«I.xtI«— 33 
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musUf  to  choke. 

musubUf  to  coagulate,  to  form  or  harden,  as  a  frait ;  also   io  tie. 
Probably  derived  from  jhusu  (1). 
mutaf  together. 
mutUf  familiar,  dear. 


N. 


na,  a  Dame. 

7ia,  fish,  alive  or  cooked ;  vegetables  growing  or  cooked;  food.  It  is 
uncertain  which  of  those  meanings  is  the  original  one.  Possibly  two  or 
three  independent  words  may  have  coalesced  into  one  to  form  this 
general  term. 

iia  /  what  ? 

7ia !  or  ne !  an  emphatic  and  exclamatory  particle. 

nay  non-existent.  Also  a  prohibitive  particle,  similar  to  the  Greek 
fn)  or  the  colloquial  English  '*  don't!  " 

na,  or  nare,  thou.  The  re  is  probably  an  independent  word. 
See  s.  V. 

7m,  or  no,  of.     .Va  would  seem  to  be  the  older  form  of  the  word. 
It  is  preserved  in  such  compounds  (really  phrases)    as  mi-na-to,    the 
gate  of  the  water,  i.e.,  an  estuary,  afterwards  a  sea-port ;  ma^na-ko, 
the  eye,  etc. 

nabu,         I  to  put  in  a  row,  to  be  in  a  row.     Hence  nabe,  together. 

namu,        \  Conf.  ?iara,  flat. 

uahu,         \ 

tutmu,        1-to  lick,  to  taste. 
napUf         J 
nabiirUy  to  tease. 
nadu,  wet. 
naditf  to  stroke. 
nadnnni,  to  be  weary. 

naga,  long.     Hence  nagaru,  to  flow,  and  nagara,  while. 
nagiy  an  onion.     Perhaps  a  compound,  for  ki  means  tree.   The  form 
negi  is  later. 
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ruigti,  to  throw. 

nagu^  to  become  calm,  said  of  the  wind ;  also  of  the  passion  of 
love ;  also  to  calm.     Hence  probably  nagUa,  the  sea-beach. 

ndkay  inside.     Perhaps  a  compound,  as  ka  means  place. 

naha-naka^  on  the  contrary,  contrary  to  expectation. 

nakiif  to  cry,  to  sing. 

nameisi)^  rude,  insolent. 

7iamt,  a  wave. 

namita,  a  tear. 

nandiy  thoa.  Probably  a  compound.  Perhaps  from  na-moti,  name- 
possessor,  i.e.,  famous.  This  is  the  native  derivation,  and  it  is  a 
plausible  one  ;  for  it  is  in  accordance  with  all  that  we  know  of  Japanese 
methods  of  expression  for  a  so-called  pronoun  to  be  resolvable  into  an 
honorific  phrase. 

nanu  or  nana^  seven. 

nape,  a  sprout,  a  bud. 

napo,  straight,  right.  Hence  used  adverbially  in  the  sense  of  yet, 
moreover. 

napu,  to  twist. 

nara,  the  name  of  a  species  of  evergreen  oak. 

nara,  flat,  level.  Possibly  nahu  or  nmnu,  to  put  in  a  row,  may  be 
contracted  from  narahu  or  naramu,  the  verbal  form  of  this  word  nara, 

nariy  that  whereby  a  man  gains  his  livelihood,  business.  Identical 
with  nam,  to  become  ? 

nam  or  noru,  to  become,  to  ripen. 

7?an/,  to  get  accustomed,  to  become  tame. 

narUy 

nasn, 

nan,  a  pear-tree. 

nasUy  to  do.  Conf.  nam,  to  become,  of  which  it  is  the  corresponding 

transitive. 

na$u,         \ 

\  to  resemble. 

natu,  summer. 

natu(kan),  fond,  wrapped  up  in  (metaph.). 

natume,  the  jujube  tree. 


to  resound,  to  make  a  noise,  to  cause  to  sound. 
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nawi,  an  earthquake. 

nayamu^  to  be  sick. 

naz{opu),  to  compare,  to  liken. 

ne,  a  root,  tbe  bottom  or  uetbermost  part  of  Miytbing,  e.g.  of  a 
mass  of  rocks. 

ne,  sound,  resonance. 

ne^  n  mountain  peak. 

m !  an  impemtive  particle.  Apparently  different  from  tbe  emphatic 
7m  /  or  ne  ! 

mdu,  to  twist. 

negUf  to  beg,  to  pray.     Hence  modem  negau,  for  negi-au» 

nezumif  a  rat. 

911,  in. 

ni,  a  load. 

nf ,  earth,  mud ;  hence  a  red  colour. 

nigirUt  to  grasp. 

nigu,  to  run  away. 

nigif  soft,  tender. 

nigo,  ' 

mku^  odious.     Hence  nikumUf  to  hate. 

Titpa,  a  courtyard. 

nipa{ka),  suddenly.     Perhaps  connected  with  the  next. 

nt/>t,  new. 

tUpOf  the  name  of  a  bird,  the  widgeon. 

nipopu^  to  be  fragrant. 

nire,  a  species  of  elm. 

nirUy  to  boil  (food). 

nirUf  to  resemble. 

nisiy  the  west  wind.  In  later  times  it  came  to  mean  simply 
west,  without  any  reference  to  the  wind. 

nUikif  brocade. 

wo,  of.     See  na  (7). 

nobu,  to  lengthen.  Hence  noborUf  to  ascend,  and  nohosu,  to  cause 
to  ascend, 
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nodOf  the  throat.  From  nomi-tOy  tbe  drinkiog  gate,  as  suggested 
by  Japanese  etymologists  ? 

nodo{ka),  soft,  gentle. 

noki,  tbe  eaves  of  a  bouse.  Ki  is  bere,  as  usually,  probal^y  tbe 
word  for  tree  or  wood. 

nohtr  or  soku,  to  put  aside. 

womi,  only. 

nomu,  to  pray,  to  worship. 

jiomn,  to  drink. 

7wrUj  to  tell,  to  say.  Hence  nontOj  tbe  name  of  tbe  Sbint6  rituals,  etc. 

tioni^  to  ride  (on  a  borse,  or  in  a  boat). 

iiotiy  afterwards. 

WM,  a  jewel. 

nu,  to  be.  Tbe  existence  of  this  verb,  though  highly  probable,  is 
not  absolutely  certain.  The  form  from  which  it  is  most  safely  inferred 
is  the  often  recurring  gerund  nite, 

nu  or  inUf  to  sleep.  Nu  seems  to  be  the  verb  to  sleep,  and  i  the 
substantive  sleep,  as  in  yam-i  si  nasam^  I  do  not  do  a  comfortable 
sleep,  i.e.,  I  cannot  sleep  quietly.  If  this  view  is  correct,  inn  is  really 
two  words,  thus  i  nu^  lit.  to  sleep  a  sleep.  In  classical  times  the 
longer  form  was  preferred  as  more  elegant.  In  the  colloquial  of  our 
day  the  i  has  again  been  cut  off,  in  accordance  with  a  general  habit  of 
the  later  form  of  the  language. 

nu  or  no^  a  broad  expanse  of  uncultivated  land,  a  moor. 

nu{fu^  to  take  off  (clothes). 

nuka^  tbe  forehead. 

nukii,  to  pull  through  (e.g.  a  string  through  a  bead),  to  go  through. 

Tzuno,  grass-cloth. 

nifpu,  to  sew,  to  stitch. 

nurUy  to  smear,  hence  to  varnish. 

nuru,  to  get  wet. 

nusa^  offerings  to  the  gods. 

nnsumu^  to  steal. 

mite^  a  small  bell. 

nuye,  the  name  of  an  apparently  fabulous  bird, 

nuzi^  a  rainbow. 
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O. 

0,  that.  (It  occurs  in  oti,  there,  that  way,  a  term  corresponding  to 
kotif  here,  this  way,  from  ko,  this ;  the  syllable  ti  is  probably  the  same 
as  the  word  meaning  road.) 

obiyu,  to  take  fright. 

obofnif  to  drown. 

obUf  to  bind  round  (the  waist). 

0(loro  or  osoro,  startling,  irightening. 

okasu^  to  transgress :  ayamati  wo  okcutt,  to  make  a  mistake. 

okif  the  offing,  out  at  sea.     Probably  the  same  word  as  oku  (8). 

oki  or  o/ni,  lateness. 

okinaf  an  old  man. 

oko{napu)f  to  act,  to  behave. 

okosUf  to  send  hither  (colloq.  yokosu). 

oku,  to  place,  to  pat  (aside),  hence  sometimes  to  exclade. 

oku,  to  light  or  fall  on, — as  dew  or  hoar-frost. 

oku  or  oki,  the  recesses  or  farthermost  part  of  any  place,  e.g.  a 
monntain  fastness,  or  an  island  far  away  from  the  mainland. 

oku,  to  rise  (especially  from  sleep).  Hence  the  transitive  okoni, 
to  roase. 

okuru,  to  send  (thither).     Oonf.  okosu, 

okuru,  to  remain  behind,  to  be  too  late. 

omi,  a  grandee.  Perhaps,  as  the  Japanese  literati  suggest,  from 
opo  mi,  a  great  person. 

omo,  a  mother. 

omOf  the  human  face,  the  surface  of  anything.  Hence  probably,  by 
apocope,  mo,  face,  direction. 

omo,  heavy. 

omopu,  to  think  of,  to  love.  Perhaps  from  omo,  heavy.  The  later 
language  has  formed  from  this  same  omo,  a  verb  omonzuru,  lit.  to  make 
heavy,  hence  to  think  much  of,  to  esteem. 

ono,  self. 

opo,  big,  great,  many,  rough,  vague,  general.  It  would  seem 
from  the  texts  as  if  the  sense  of  vague  were  the  most  ancient. 

opopu,  to  cover. 
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opu,  to  pursue. 

opu,  to  carry  on  the  back. 

opUy  to  grow,  to  spring  iuto  exlsteuce. 

orabu,  to  howl,  to  yell. 

ore,  thon,  an  insulting  term. 

on,  regrettable. 

080,  slow  (physically  or  mentally),  silly. 

osic,  to  push. 

oto,  a  sound,  a  noise. 

otu,  to  fall,  to  fail. 

oyazi  or  07iazit  same.     The  first  is  the  older  form. 

oyobi,  a  finger.     Hence  modern  yuhu 

oyobu,  to  reach. 

oyu,  to  get  old.     Hence  oya,  a  parent. 


P. 

(This  heading  includes  all  words  beginning  with/  or  h  in  modem  Japanese). 

pa,  a  feather,  a  wing. 

pa,  the  leaf  of  a  tree. 

pa,  a  tooth. 

pa,  the  edge  or  extremity  of  anything  ;  hence  the  beginning,  the 
end. 

pa,  a  thing,  a  person,  that  which.  The  classical  and  modem 
postposition  wa  is  this  word  slightly  disguised  in  pronunciation. 

pa,  each.  . 

pada,  the  surface  of  anything,  especially  the  naked  surface  of  the 
body.     Hence  perhaps  padare,  snow  in  patches. 

padu,  to  be  ashamed. 

pagi,  the  lespedeza  tree.  The  second  syllable  is  probably  the  word 
ki,  tree,  as  in  so  many  other  names  of  trees  and  plants. 

pagu,  to  flay. 

paka,  a  grave.     The  syllable  ka  probably  means  place. 

pakaru,  to  weigh ;  to  reckon ;  hence  to  contrive,  to  plot* 
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pako,  a  box.  Perhaps  a  compouud,  whose  second  S}'llable,  ko^ 
meaus  basket. 

palcu,  to  put  OD,  to  wear  (on  the  legs  or  feet),  to  gird  on  (as  a 
sword). 

pakUf  to  sweep. 

2mku,  to  work. 

{paku  occars  for  kaku  iu  the  sense  of  fitting  a  string  to  a  bow.) 

pama,  the  sea- shore. 

patnUf  to  put  or  to  be  inside  something  else,  to  insert,  to  immerse. 

pana^  a  flower,  a  blossom. 

pana,  the  nose.  Perhaps  the  mucous  secretion  of  the  nose,  a  sense 
which  the  word  still  retains,  was  the  original  sense.  If  so,  is  it  not 
possible  that  this  word  may  be  identical  with  the  preceding  one  ? 

pana-pada,  very. 

panif  clay.  Oonf.  tii,  earth,  showing  that  this  word  is  probably  a 
compound,  though  the  pa  is  obscure. 

panUf  to  separate. 

papa,  a  mother.  This  word  is  remarkable,  for  most  languages 
possessing  it  or  a  similar  one  use  it  to  denote,  not  mother,  but  father. 

papakif  the  name  of  a  tree,  the  Kochia  scoparia. 

2yapaki,  a  broom. 

papct  a  fly. 

papu,  to  creep. 

papu,  to  prosper. 

papurUf  to  bury. 

pam,  the  belly. 

para,  a  moor,  uncultivated  ground. 

parara,  an  onomatope  for  being  scattered  about,  c.  g.  boats  on  tho 
waves,  or  leaves  in  the  autumn  breeze. 

pan,  an  alder-tree! 

pari,  a  needle,  a  pin. 

paru  or  paro,  far,  distant. 

pam,  spring.     Connected  with  the  next  ? 

paiu,  to  clear  up,  to  clear  away.     Also  to  cultivate  (?) 

paru,  to  stretch. 

paru,  to  stick. 
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pasamu,  to  bold  betweeu  two  other  thiugs,  e.  g.  between  one*s 
arm  aud  one's  body,  or  betweeu  a  pair  of  pincers. 

pasif  beloved,  dear. 

pasi,  chopsticks. 

pad,  a  ladder,  a  bridge. 

pasty  same  meanings  as  pa,  (4).  But  the  syllable  si  remains  unex- 
plained. Fazime,  beginning,  evidently  belongs  to  the  same  group  ;  but 
the  syllables  zhiie  are  unexplained. 

pasira,  a  pillar. 

pasu  or  paslnif  to  ruu. 

pata,  a  loom,  a  flag. 

pata,  a  fin. 

pata,  again.     Apparently  a  variant  ofniata, 

patarUy  to  urge,  to  dun.     Perhaps  derived  from  the  preceding. 

]>atiy  a  bee,  a  wasp. 

patisii,  a  lotus. 

pato,  a  pigeon. 

patitt  to  finish.  It  is  often  used  of  a  vessel  concluding  its  voyage 
by  comiug  into  port.      Possibly  this  was  the  original  sense  of  the  word. 

patu,  first,  earliest. 

patulca  or  wadaica,  only  a  little,  trifling. 

pay  a,  quick. 

paiju,  to  grow,  to  lengthen. 

paza,  a  depression,  an  interval,  a  space. 

{pazi,  the  name  of  a  tree  used  for  making  bows. 

\pazu,  a  bow-notch.  The  existence  of  these  two  words  would 
seem  to  indicate  the  former  existence  of  a  word  pa,  or  of  some  word 
beginning  with  pa,  meaning  bow. 

pe,  (be,  rarely  pi,  In,  or  mt),  side,  place,  direction,  neighborhood ;  hence 
employed  in  almost  endless  special  sigtiifications,  such  as  the  shore  of  the 
sea  (pe  tu  nami=^the  waves  breaking  on  the  beach),  out  at  sea  (oki-be), 
the  prow  of  a  boat,  a  mountain  district  (yama-be),  the  top  of  any  thing 
{U'pe,  modern  tie),  i\iQ  front,  lit.  edge-side  of  any  thing,  {ma-pe,  modern 
nuie),  the  evening,  more  lit.  even-  sid€  (yupu-be),  etc.,  etc. 

pe,  a  pot,  a  saucepan.     Hence  na-be,  a  pot  for  cookiug  food  (na). 

pe,  a  clan. 

Vol.  ZTi.-34 
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pe  or  pUf  a  fold,  a  layer. 

pedatUt  to  separate. 

pe}^f  to  spin. 

pif  8UU,  day,  fire.  It  is  uncertain  whether  pi  meaning  fire  is  not 
a  difiereut  word  from  pi  meaning  primarily  sun  and  secondarily  day.  In 
the  meaning  of  daytime  there  is  also  the  form  piru.  But  a  comparison 
with  yorUf  night-time,  shows  the  syllable  ru  to  be  a  suffix.  The  word 
kepUf  to-day,  is  supposed  by  the  native  literati  to  stand  for  ko,  this,  and 
|)u,  which  would  thus  be  an  alternative  form  of  pit  day,  found  also  in 
kinopu,  yesterday,  the  other  syllables  of  which  are  obscure. 

pi,  a  weaver's  shuttle. 

piy  ice. 

pi,  a  species  of  conifer,  the  Thuya  obtusa. 

pi,  a  conduit  for  water. 

piban,  a  lark.     Probably  a  compound,  but  of  what  ? 

pibiku,  to  resound,  to  echo.     Possibly  a  compound  oipiku,  to  pull. 

pidari,  left. 

pidi,  the  elbow.     Couf.  piza,  the  knee. 

pidu  or  pidutii,  to  be  wet.     Hence  pidi,  mud. 

pikaru,  to  shine. 

piku,  to  pull,  to  draw. 

jfima,  an  interval, — of  space  or  time.  Almost  certainly  a  compound, 
as  ma  alone  has  the  same  signification. 

pinw,  a  string,  a  girdle. 

pina,  the  country,  as  opposed  to  the  town. 

pipiragu,  to  smart.     Hence  pipira^i,  holly.     An  onomatope  ? 

pira,  flat,  level.     Hence  piraku,  to  open,  for  pira-aku. 

pire,  a  scarf,  a  veil,  a  banner. 

jdripu,  or  piropu,  to  pick  up. 

/nVo,  broad;  hence  an  arm's  breadth,!.  e.,afathom.    Bameasjt/im,flat? 

pirn,  garlic. 

pint,  a  leech. 

pirn,  to  dry  (in trans.),  hence  to  ebb.  The  corresponding  transitive 
is  posu, 

pint,  to  sneeze. 

pisa,  long-lasting. 
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pisago,  a  gourd. 

pisi,  the  name  of  a  plant, — the  water-caltrop. 

pitapiy  the  brow,  the  forehead. 

pitOy  one,  hence  an  individual,  a  person. 

pitu,  a  large  box,  a  chest. 

pizUf  the  knee.     Gonf.  pidi,  the  elbow. 

po,  the  top  of  anything,  anything  that  sticks  up  or  out,  or  that  is 
en  evide)ice,  as  an  ear  of  rice,  the  top  of  a  hedge,  a  love  aiSair  which 
has  been  bruited  abroad,  etc. 

poy  a  hundred.  This  term  seems  to  be  older  than  the  more  usual 
word  ymmOf  which  it  replaces  in  such  compounds  as  i-po,  five  hundred ; 
l/a-pOf  eight  hundred. 

po,  good  and  big.     (But  the  interpretation  is  uncertain.) 

po,  or  pi,  fire.     See  pi  (1). 

podo  or  pono,  indistinct,  vague,  distant,  a  glimmering  light, — as  at 
early  dawn. 

pogu,  to  carouse,  hence  to  congratulate. 

poka,  another  place,  elsewhere.  Probably  a  compound,  as  ka 
alone  means  place. 

poko,  a  spear. 

pokortt,  to  be  prond. 

pomUy  to  praise. 

porohu,  to  fall  to  pieces  or  into  ruins. 

pom,  to  wish. 

pom,  to  dig,  to  carve.     Hence  pora,  a  hollow,  a  cave. 

pod,  a  star.  The  Japanese  etymologists  consider  this  word  to  be  a 
compound  o(  po,  fire,  and  ishi,  stone.  But  is  this  likely  ?  There  is  no 
evidence  to  support  their  opinion. 

poso,  thin,  slender. 

po8u,  to  dry,     See  piru,  to  dry. 

poto,  the  vagina. 

potO'poto,  almost.     Connected  with  the  next  ? 

potori,  neighbourhood. 

pototoffisu,  the  cuckoo.  The  first  three  syllables  are  probably 
onomatopoetic.  Gisu  or  gisi  is  a  termination  also  found  in  kigisn  or 
kiffisi,  thd  pheasant.      Conf.  also  tigupisu,  the  nightingalct 
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poyHf  io  bark.  • 

puy  a  field. 

pti,  to  pass. 

;>M.,  to  dwell. 

pndif  the  wistaria-tree. 

puka^  deep.  Puku,  to  grow  deep  or  dark  (said  of  the  night),  is  the 
same  word. 

pukiit  to  blow. 

puku,  to  thatch. 

pukuviUf  to  contain,  to  enfold. 

pukuro,  a. bag.  (From  the  preceding,  or  from  the  following?) 

puknruy  to  swell. 

punm,  to  tread. 

pun<i,  a  species  of  carp. 

punn  or  pmu,  a  vessel  of  any  description, — not  only  a  ship  or  boat, 
as  in  modern  asage,  but  also  a  vat  for  liquor. 

pupumUf  to  swell, — said  of  a  bad  about  to  burst. 

pui-u^  to  fall, — said  of  rain,  snow,  hail,  etc. 

puru,  old. 

punif  to  shake,  to  tremble. 

jmrUf  to  touch. 

pitrii(mapu)f  to  behave. 

pustty  a  falcon. 

pii^dff  ,  I  |,Q  obstruct. 

pHsetjUf ' 

pm{apH)y  to  suit,  to  agi'ee. 

j^(m,a  joint,  a  knot, — whether  in  the  human  body  or  in  anything  else. 

pusHf  to  lie  down. 

piisunuty  coverlet.     (From  the  preceding  ?) 

puta,  two.  Formed  from  pitOy  one,  by  means  of  vowel  change^ 
The  numerals  vui,  six,  and  ya^  eight,  are  derived  in  like  manner  from 
mi,  three,  and  f/o,  four. 

putiy  a  deep  pool  or  watery  abyss. 

puto,  great,  good,  sacred ;  hence  broad,  stout,  thick. 

puye^  a  flute. 

puyu,  winter* 
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R. 

(This  letter  cannot  commence  any  really  independent  word.) 

ra  or  )*o,  a  particle  indicating  vagueness.  Henco  ra  sometimes 
forms  a  sort  of  plural. 

rasi,  a  verbal  particle  indicating  appearance  or  probability. 

re^  a  suffix  of  uncertain  meaning,  found  in  such  pronouns  as  are  or 
warey  I ;  nare,  thou ;  kore,  this ;  kare,  that ;  tare  ?  who  ?  etc.  The 
forms  without  re^  such  as  ay  wa,  ko,  ka,  ta,  etc.,  seem  to  be  in  all  cases 
the  older  ones. 

S. 

xa,  a  hill,  a  pass. 

stty  narrow,  small. 

sa,  genuine ;  hence  often  used  as  a  kind  of  honorific  and  often 
merely  expletive  prefix.     Another  form  is  sane. 

sahity  to  be  old,  hoar. 

sadamUy  to  settle,  to  decide.  This  word  is  not,  as  has  been  some- 
times asserted,  drivod  from  the  Siuico* Japanese  sata  iV  ik. 

sade,  a  scoop,  hence  a  hand-net.  This  word  is  not  improbably  a 
compound,  of  which  the  second  member  is  te,  the  hand. 

sadukUy  to  entrust,  to  give  in  charge. 

sagi,  a  heron,  the  Egretta  candidissima. 

«rt//i/,  to  lower. 

saka,  a  hill,  whence  sakxtsi,  steep.  Probably  a  compound  of  <a, 
narrow,  and  ka,  a  place,  in  allusion  to  the  narrowness  of  the  top  of 
A  pass  or  hill. 

saka,  contrary,  opposite  to  the  right  way. 

sakay  cunning,  wise.     Perhaps  identical  with  the  preceding. 

saka  or  sake,  rice- beer. 

sakapiy  a  frontier.  Perhaps  a  compound  of  saka^  bill,  and  apu,  to 
meet,  q.  v.  a  range  of  hills  forming  the  natural  frontier  where  two 
districts  meet. 

sakehUy  to  yell. 

saki^  front,  a  protuberance. 


sapu,     ^to  hinder,  to  strike  agaiust. 
sayat-Uj 
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saku,  to  be  happy,  to  succeed.  The  noun  $aki  (also  sati,  and 
eompoand  satipapi,  modern  saiwai)  means  luck,  saccess. 

saku,  to  avoid. 

saku,  to  be  parted,  to  rip  opeu,  to  tear  asunder;  hence  to  blossom. 

sakura,  the  cherry  tree.  Perhaps  derived  from  the  preceding  word, 
as  having  been  always  considered  in  Japan  the  blossoming  tree  par 
excellence, 

samUf  manner,  fashion. 

samafyopujf  to  wander  about. 

same,  rain.     See  ama  or  amey  the  sky,  rain. 

samUf  cold. 

sane,  see  sa  (8). 

sapttf  many,  much. 

saparuA 

sape^  also.     Apparently  connected  with  sopu,  to  add. 
sapidurUj  to  twitter. 
saray  again.     Same  as  sura,  even  ? 
sarasu,  to  expose  to  the  action  of  air,  light,  or  water. 
saru,  an  ape. 

sani,,  to  depart,  to  leave,  to  omit. 

sasa,  an  onomatope  for  whispering.     Hence  sasayakiiy  to  whisper. 
$asu,  straight,  direct. 
sasUf  to  pierce. 
$asUf  to  close. 
satOt  a  village. 

satOf  quick  of  perception.     Hence  satorUf  to  understand. 
satu  or  satif  luck. 

saya,  an  onomatope  for  a  rustling  sound.     Hence  sayagii  or  satragu, 
to  rustle,  to  make  a  noise. 
sawo,  a  pole. 
my  a,  a  sheath,  a  scabbard. 

^^  'Ian  onomatope  for  the  rustling  of  leaves.    Conf.  sayagu. 
soya,} 

sayu,  to  be  cold  ;  hence  to  be  clear. 
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xazaki,  a  wren. 

se,  an  elder  brother,  a  lover,  a  husband.  In  archaic  times  these 
ideas  were  not  clearly  distinguished.  Hence  the  fact  of  the  same  word 
being  used  for  all  three. 

se,  a  reach  in,  or  the  current  of,  a  stream. 

seba  or  se^iia,  narrow,  small. 

seku^  to  dam,  to  bar. 

semi,  a  cicada.  Probably  a  Chinese  word,  for  it  is  written  with  the 
Chinese  character  4,  which  is  itself  pronounced  sen. 

semu,  to  press  upon,  to  harass.      (Related  to  seba,  narrow  ?) 

si,  the  wind.  It  occurs  in  such  compounds  as  arast,  a  rough  wind, 
a  tempest ;  tumuziy  a  whirlwind,  etc.,  and  in  nisi  and  pigasi,  names  of 
winds. 

si,  you. 

St,  it. 

si,  a  particle  having  a  slight  separative  force. 

si,  a  particle  indicative  of  past  time.  Though  used  as  the  attribu- 
tive form  corresponding  to  the  conclusive  particle  ki,  which  has  the 
same  signification,  it  was  probably  at  first  a  separate  word,  just  as 
the  various  parts  of  the  English  verb  ''to  be  "  are  derived  not  from  one 
root,  but  from  three  different  roots. 

si,  pure  (?) — In  the  compound  simidu,  pure  water. 

t(i  or  sid,  thick,  numerous. 

sibn,  of^en.  Probably  connected  with  the  preceding.  Hence  siyna- 
raku,  some  time. 

siba,  a  twig. 

sibi,  a  tunny-fiuh. 

sibomu,  to  close,  to  wither. 

s^u,  dirty  water  ?  a  stain  of  mud  ?  The  word  has  some  such  sense 
as  this,  but  is  obscure.  It  may  be  connected  either  with  sibu,  the 
juice  or  sap  of  a  tree,  or  with  sime,  to  stain,  more  probably  with  the 
latter. 

sUHani,  to  hang  down. 

sidu,  quiet ;  also  poor. 

sidu,  beneath.     Hence  sidukn  or  sidumu,  to  sink. 

sige  or  simi,  dense,  luxuriant.     Said  of  vegetation. 
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sif/t,  a  woodcock. 
siguret  fiue  rain. 

sikOf  rongb,  ugly,  someiimes  brave. 
siku,  to  resemble,  to  be  as  good  as.     Heuce  sika,  thus. 
sikUf  to  spread,  to  exteud. 
simUf  au  island. 
simOf  boar-fi'ost. 
nmo,  below. 

simUf  to  soak  iu,  to  staiu. 
idmUf  to  shat. 

ffimUf  to  fix  ou,  to  point  out.     Identical  witb  tbe  preceding? 
sifidf  a  difference  in  beigbt,  a  grade,  a  gradation,  a  step.     Hence  iu 
the  later  language,  a  quality,  an  article  of  commerce. 

^  ^'     to  bend  under  a  burden  ;  bence  to  grieve  ;  bence  to  long 

sinfubujA  ^        a 

^        ^  [    for.     See  sum. 

sine^  same  as  ina  or  ine,  rice. 

sinUf  to  falter  and  droop— as  a  beart  full  of  sadness ;  to  give  way, 
bence  to  die.  SinapUy  dnupu  or  sinuhu,  to  bend  under  a  burden,  to 
grieve,  to  long  for,  to  love,  and  sinayuy  to  decay,  are  evidently  from  the 
same  root. 

dnu  or  sinoy  bamboo-grass. 

sipa,  last  (adj.). 

dpi,  au  acorn. 

upoy  salt,  tbe  brine  of  tbe  sea. 

sipu^  to  urge,  to  force. 

sira  or  siro,  white. 

dre,  silly. 

siri^  behind,  the  rump. 

droy  an  area,  au  enclosure.  Hence,  in  tbe  later  language,  a  castle, 
also  exchange,  price:  musiro,  yadro^  etc.,  are  compounds  of  this  word. 

druy  juice. 

dm,  to  construct,  to  know,  to  govern.  Tbis  last  meaning  was 
probably  derived  at  very  early  period  by  literal  translation  from  tbe 
Chinese,  where  tbe  same  character  ^  signifies  both  to  know  and  to 
govern. 
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nn,  aDy  large  animal  whioh  is  honied  as  game, — saeh  as  the  boar 
and  the  deer. 

itigif  flesh.    Probably  identical  with  the  preceding. 

sUUf  the  tongue. 

tfUa^  below,  beneath.    Conf.  sidu. 

8U(apu),  to  yearn  after,  to  love. 

siwUf  a  wrinkle. 

siwe,  an  expletive  somewhat  resembling  oar  phrase,  well  then ! 

sOf  hemp,  a  garment. 

so,  ten.  This  seems  to  be  older  than  the  more  usual  term,  to,  ten, 
which  it  replaces  in  such  compounds  as  mi-go,  thirty ;  i-M>,  fifty,  etc. 

80,  that. 

80,  gently. 

so  or  se,  the  back,  behind. 

sola,  a  kind  of  tree,  supposed  to  be  the  modern  kanams-moekif 
Photinia  glabra. 

soko,  also  soku,  and  soki,  the  bottom. 

soko,  much.     Hence  soko-vaku,  and  soko-baku. 

soko-napu,  to  spoil. 

soku,  to  remove,  to  separate. 

aoku,  sogu,  sosogu,  simuju,  to  pour,  to  purify  by  water,  to  dear. 

somu,  to  dye.     Conf.     aimu,  to  soak  in,  to  stain. 

soma,  to  begin  (intrans.). 

sojifapu),  to  provide,  to  complete. 

sopo,  wet. 

sopo,  vermilion  (?). 

sopu,  to  be  alongside  of,  to  add. 

sora,  the  empty  firmament ;  hence  the  sky ;  also  emptiness, 
falsehood. 

8U,  the  extremity  or  lower  part  of  anything. 

su,  a  mat  or  blind  made  of  small  bamboos. 

su,  a  sand-bank. 

su,  a  nest,  any  small  habitation  made  by  an  animal,  e.g.  a  spider's  web. 

su,  vinegar. 

9u6u  or  sumUf  to  control,  to  be  chief.  Hence  sumera,  or  sumerogi^ 
sovereign. 
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9ubu  or  stibOf  narrow,  small.     Conf.  seba. 

sudakUf  to  swarm, — said  of  insects. 

suga,  believed  to  mean  clear,  pore.     Conf.  mmu  (2). 

suga  or  mge,  the  name  of  a  kind  of  rasb. 

sugi,  tbe  Cryptomeria  japoniea.  Probably  a  compound,  gi  being 
the  ndjon  of  ki,  tree,  and  sumu  or  sugu  meaning  straight. 

augUf  to  pass. 

suki,  a  spade. 

sukody  a  little. 

aukUy  to  belp. 

sukunay  small.     Conf.  aukosi,  a  little. 

mkune,  a  title  of  nobility. 

sumif  a  corner. 

sumif  ink.  Probably  a  secoudaiy  acceptation  of  tbe  term  tumi, 
charcoal,  which  does  not  happen  to  occur  in  the  archaic  texts. 

mmire,  a  violet. 

mmu,  to  dwell. 

sumu,  to  be  clear,  to  be  pure  and  limpid. 

sumu,  sumi{yaka)  or  sugu,  straight,  straightway,  speedy. 

sunapati^  namely,  to  wit.     (Connected  with  the  preceding  ?) 

sum,  the  shin. 

supe  or  sube,  a  way,  a  method.     (From  mm,  to  do,  and  pe,  direction  ?) 

mra,  even  (adv.),  no  less  than.    Same  as  sara,  again  ? 

su{pi),  to  do. 

mru,  to  rub. 

msahu,  susamu,  sumgn  or  sumjnu,  to  advance  or  increase  in  degree, 
or  in  severity. 

suso,  the  lower  border  or  hem  of  a  garment.  A  compound  of  which 
the  second  part  is  so,  garment  ? 

sum,  an  onomatope  for  a  rustling  sound. 

sustiki,  the  name  of  a  species  of  perch,  the  Labi*az  japonicus. 

su^suru,  to  sip. 

suwe,  the  end  or  extremity  of  anything. 

mtcu  or  mgu,  to  set,  to  put. 

suzUf  a  small  bell. 

suxume,  a  sparrow. 
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T. 

to,  a  field. — Not  necessarily,  as  in  modern  parlance,  a  paddy-field. 

ta  ?  who  ? 

ta  or  te^  the  hand. — Very  numerous  compounds  exist,  e.g.  ta-na- 
pira,  the  palm  of  the  hand ;  ta-mku,  to  save,  lit.  to  hand-help  ;  ta-woru^ 
to  pluck,  lit.  to  hand-break ;  fa-/rzfmi,  a  carpenter,  lit.  a  hand-combiner,  etc. 

tabij  a  time  (nne  fois). 

tabi  or  tapif  a  journey. 

taburUf  to  act  funnily  or  absurdly. 

tada,  straight,  direct ;  hence  only. 

tade^  magwort. 

tado'tado  or  iadu-tadu,  gropingly,  uncertainly.  Hence  tadayopu, 
to  wonder. 

tadunut  to  seek,  to  repair  or  resort  to. 

tag(aptt)j  to  differ. 

tagi  or  takiy  rapids  in  a  river ;  hence  a  waterfall. 

tagirUf  tagitUf  to  resound. 

tagupUf  to  accompany,  to  add. 

taka,  a  hawk. 

taka  or  take,  a  bamboo. 

taka,  high. 

takara,  a  treasure. 

take,  manly  vigor,  courage.     Hence  takeru,  a  bandit. 

take,  a  mountain  peak. 

tahi,  cloth  made  of  paper  mulberrybark  (?). 

takUf  to  row  or  urge  a  boat  on  with  every  possible  effort. — This* 
though  not  absolutely  certain,  is  the  interpretation  given  by  the  best 
native  authorities. 

takUy  to  kindle,  to  light. 

taku  or  tagu,  to  tie,  to  bind  up, — as  hair. 

tama,  a  ball,  a  bead,  a  jewel. 

tama,  the  soul,  the  spirit. — Perhaps  from  the  preceding. 

tama,  chance,  occasion. 

tamapu,  to  give. — Perhaps  from  tama,  a  jewel.  Some  forms  of  tha 
word  have  b  for  m  in  the  stem,  as  tabaru,  to  have  given  to  one. 
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tarns,  for  the  sake  of;  in  order. 

tami,  a  peasant. 

tanm,  to  go  round. 

tamu,  to  be  stagnant,  to  collect  in  one  place.  Probably  connected 
with  tomu,  to  stop  ?  ' 

tanaf  a  board  to  place  things  on,  a  shelf. 

tone,  a  seed.     Also  mne. 

tardt  a  valley. 

tanomUf  to  rely  on,  to  tmst. 

tapa,  a  joke,  nonsense.  Hence  tapapwu  (coUoq.  tawamuru\  to 
frolic. 

tape,  cloth. 

tapiy  a  general  name  for  several  species  of  fish  resembling  the 
perch. 

tapu,  to  endore,  to  saffer. 

tapuru,  to  fall  down,  to  die. 

tapusu,  to  knock  down,  to  kill. 

taputOf  venerable. 

tatiy  a  flagon,  a  jag. 

tari,  a  suffix  apparently  meaning  person.  It  occurs  in  such  com- 
pounds as  mi'tarij  three  persons  ;  yo-tari,  four  persons  ;  iku-tari  f  how 
many  persons?  etc.  Pito-ti,  one  person,  and  piUa-riy  two  persons, 
show  this  suffix  in  an  apocopated  form. 

torn,  to  droop,  to  hang  down. 

taru,  to  suffice. 

tan,  joyful. 

tan-doii,  an  onomatope  for  the  rattling  sound  made  by  hail. 

tanmu,  to  grow  luxuriantly. 

tata  or  tate,  a  shield.     (From  tatu,  to  set  up  ?) 

tataku,  to  hit,  to  knock. 

tatamu,  to  fold,  to  pile  up. — Hence  tatami,  a  rug,  later  a  mat. 

tatapu,  to  fulfil. 

tataru,  to  smite  with  a  curse,  to  be  revenged  on. 

taH,  a  sword. 

toH,  a  pluralising  particle,  probably  derived  from  the  verb  tatu, 
to  stand. 
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tati-mati,  suddenly.    Apparently  an  onomatope. 

tatu  or  tadUf  a  crane  (bird). 

tatu,  a  dragon. 

tatu,  to  stand  up,  bence  to  start  on  a  jonmey ;   also  transitively  to 
■et  up,  to  erect. 

tatu,  to  cat. 

tatu,  to  sbut. 

tawawa,  tawaya,  or  tawmvo,  bending,  weak. 

tayu,  to  slack,  to  relax.     (Connected  with  the  preceding  ?) 

tayu,  to  come  to  an  end.     f'Same  as  the  preceding  ?) 

teru,  to  shine. 

teru,  to  deal  in,  to  sell. 

ti,  the  female  breast,  and  the  milk  which  flows  from  it. 

ti,  a  kind  of  grass, — the  Ealalia  japonica. 

ti,  a  thousand. 

ti  or  te,  a  road.     The  modern  miH  is  this  ti  with  the  honorific 
prefi  mi, 

tika,  near. 

tikara,  strength. 

tiru,  to  be  scattered,  to  fall, — as  blossoms  fluttering  in  the  breeze. 

tisa,  lettuce. 

titi,  a  father. 

to,  a  door. — Hence  probably  ka-do,  a  gate. 

to,  ten. 

to,  sharp,  quick. 

to,  outside. 

to,  that. — The  adjective-pronoun  that.     Later  the  word  to,  like  its 
English  equivalent,  became  a  conjunction. 

toga,  a  fault. — Hence  togamu,  to  find  fault  with. 

togu,  to  polish,  to  whet. 

togu,  to  accomplish. 

toki,  time. — Perhaps  toki,  time ;  toko,  eternal ;  and  tuki  or  ttiku, 
the  moon,  are  connected  with  each  other. 

toko,  or  toki,  lasting  a  long  time,  evergreen,  eternal. 

toko,  a  sleeping-place,  a  bed.     Identical  with  the  next  ? 

tokoro,  a  place. 
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tokaro,  the  name  of  a  ereeping  plant,  the  Dioteorea  quinqushba. 

toku  or  tuku,  to  light  on,  to  arrive. 

tokUf  to  loosen,  to  undo. 

tomOf  the  stem  of  a  boat. 

tmnff,  a  party  of  people,  a  companion. 

tf/tno$i,  scanty. — This  seems  to  be  the  original   sense,  bat   it   is 
generally  nsed  by  the  earliest  poets  to  signify  enviable. 

tmnom^  to  light. — Hence  toniod-bi^  a  wick  or  candle. 

tomu,  or  todomUf  to  stop. 

tone,  a  government  officer. — Mabuchi  derives  this  word  from  tanerif 
for  to  no  mori,  a  gate-keeper. 

toneri.    See  preceding  word. 

tonOf  a  palace. 

topOf  distant. 

topu,  to  ask^(afier). 

topu  or  tobu,  to  fly. — ^Hence  probably  tvhasa,  wings. 

tora,  a  tiger. 

tori,  a  bird. 

torn,  to  take. 

to9e  or  ton,  a  year. — The  Japanese  literati  derive  this  word  from 
torn,  to  take,  with  reference  to  the  taking  or  ingathering  of  the  harvest. 

toton[oim),  to  be  or  to  set  in  proper  order,  to  adjust. 

toyo,  plenty,  luxuriance,  prosperity. 

toyo,  an  onomatope  for  noise. — Hence  toyomu,\  to  be  noisy  or 
tamaltuous. 

toxi,  a  housewife. 

tu,  of. 

tuorti,  an ''auxiliary  numeral"  or  **  classifier"  (conf.  one  piecey^ 
two  jtiecey  in  Pi^jin-English),  which  is  suffixed  to  the  numerals  proper, 
e.g.  pito'tu,  one ;  puta-tu,  two ;  yu-tu,  five  hundred ;  mo^no-ti,  a 
hundred,  i-ho-ti,  one  form  of  the  word  five  hundred. 

tu,  a  verbal  particle  which  shows  that  the  action  is  completely 
finished  and  done  with.  The  Japanese  commentators  derive  it  by  aphsd- 
resis  from  patu,  to  finish.  The  gerund  termination  te  is  a  form  of  this 
word  tu. 

tu  or  to,  a  port,  an  anchorage. 
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tuba{ki),  the  camellia-tree. 

tubara^  care,  atteutioD. — Said  of  thought  bestowed  ou  a  sabjeet. 
Native  scholars  consider  this  word  to  be  a  contraction  of  twniabirdka^ 
clear,  evident  iu  every  detail.  But  this  is  doubtful,  if  only  for  the  reason 
that  tubara  occurs  in  the  earliest  texts,  whereas  tumabiraka  does  not. 

tubasa^  wings.     See  topu,  to  fly. 

tubOf  a  jar. 

tiiburUj  to  burst,  to  break. 

tvhusa,  carefulness.     Gonf.  tubara. 

tud(opu),  to  assemble,  to  crowd  together. 

luge,  the  boxwood  tree. 

tuduku,  to  continue. 

tudumif  a  drum. 

tudura,  the  name  of  a  creeping  plant.  Supposed  to  be  the 
Coculus  thunbergi. 

tuga,  the  name  of  a  tree,  the  Abies  tuga. 

ttigu^  to  follow,  to  add,  to  supply. — Hence  mi-tugi^  the  (honourable) 
taxes. — Same  as  tuditkUf  to  continue  ? 

tugu,  to  tell. 

titka,  a  handle  or  hilt.     Hence  tukamu,  to  take  hold  of,  to  clutch. 

tukaf  or  tukiy  a  mound,  hence  a  tomb. 

tukapUf  to  serve,  to  employ.     Hence  tukapi,  a  messenger. 

tulcasa,  a  ruler. 

taki,  the  name  of  a  tree,  probably  the  Zelkowa  keaki. 

tuku  or  tuki,  the  moon.     Conf.  toki,  time. 

tuku,  to  stick,  to  cling. 

tukUf  to  pile  up, — as  earth ;  to  pound, — as  rice. 

tuku,  to  ram  (with  the  horns),  to  thrust,  to  sting.  (Identical  with 
the  preceding  ?) 

tuku,  to  be  finished,  quenched.  Hence  tuJcusu  to  exhaust,  and 
tukarUy  to  be  tired. 

tukui-u,  to  form,  to  make. 

tunia,  the  edge,  or  border  of  anything. 

tutna,  minute,  small.  It  occurs  in  such  compounds  as  tumagi, 
fire-wood ;  tuma-bara  and  tumabiraka,  minutely,  clear  and  detailed. 
Possibly  it  is  identical  with  the  preceding  word. 
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tume,  \he  uail,  talon  or  Loof  of  any  living  creatore. 

tunUf  a  sin,  a  crime. 

tumi,  a  species  of  mulberry-tree. 

tumu,  to  heap,  to  pack  together. 

tumu,  to  pick,  to  pluck. 

tumuzif  a  whirlwind. 

turttf  a  rope. 

tune^  a  constant  habit,  an  invariable  precedent,  always. 

tunu  or  tuno,  a  horn. 

tupi,  a  long  time,  at  length. 

tura,  a  row,  a  line. 

tura^  unfeeling,  unsympathetic. 

turUf  to  take  as  a  companion.  Hence  ture,  something  occurring  in 
connection  with  something  else,  the  reason  or  cause  of  a  thing. 

turu,  to  catch  (fish),  to  angle. — Same  as  toru,  to  take  ? 

turu  or  tura^  a  string. 

turugi,  a  sabre. — Perhaps  a  compound  signifying  the  wooden  (ki) 
implement  which  is  hung  round  the  waist  by  means  of  a  string  (Htru). 
But  this  seems  hardly  likely. 

ttUa,  ivy.     From  the  next  ? 

tut{apu)f  to  be  continuous,  to  hand  along,  to  transmit. — The  form 
tuU  also  occurs. 

tuti,  the  earth. 

ttUo^  a  parcel. — From  tut(apu),  to  transmit  ? 

tutofnu,  to  be  diligent. 

tutUf  a  suffix  expressing  simultaneity. 

tiUumu,  to  enclose,  to  wrap  up. — ^Hence  tutumi,  an  embankment, 
a  dyke. 

tutuzi,  the  azalea-tree. 

tuwe^  a  stick. 

tuyo,  strong. 

tuyu,  dew. 


U. 


u,  a  cormorant, 
u,  a  hare. 
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u,  a   sbrub  beariug  a  wLiie  blossom, — ibe  Dentzia  scabra. 

u,  tbe  upper  part,  above.     Hence  upa,  upe,  modern  uye  or  ue, 

u,  yes.  Hence  tibij  an  adverb  of  asseveration  meaning  it  is  nataral 
that. 

u,  sad,  dreaiy. 

u,  to  get. 

libara  or  ibara^  a  brambly  bnsb. 

udakii,  to  roar, — said  of  tbe  wild  boar. 

vdi,  a  family  (name). 

udura,  a  quail. 

7iifoh'Hy  to  move. 

ntjupitu,  tbe  nigbtiugale. 

?(Ay/,  food. 

uka,  au  ambusb,  spying.  Hence  ukami,  a  spy,  and  ukatjapu^  to 
pry  into. 

u/iwe,  to  receive.     Hence  probably  ukepu,  to  worship,  to  swear  by. 

iikn,  to  float. 

uma,  or  itia^  muma^  a  borse.  Tbe  form  xima  is  tbe  most  usual.  Ma 
seems  to  stand  by  apocope  for  nmu  wben  tbe  metre  necessitates  the 
retrenchment  of  a  syllable.  Nevertheless  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
tbat  the  Japanese  word  is  derived  from  the  Chinese  ^  (ma),  the  animal 
itself  having  been  introduced  fi'om  China  or  Korea  apparently  subsequent 
to  tbe  third  century  of  the  Christian  era.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the 
Ainos,  wbo  of  course  became  acquainted  with  horses  at  a  still  later  period 
and  through  intercourse  with  the  Japanese,  have  adopted  the  Japanese 
word  xniia  (pronounced  by  them  wnina)  to  denote  it.  Similarly  the 
Korean  term  is  mal,  also  too  like  the  Chinese  to  be  considered 
independent  of  the  latter.  The  case  is  throughout  one  of  borrowing,  not 
of  coincidence. 

umasif  good,  honourable ;  hence  nice,  pleasant. 

ume,  a  plum-tree.  Probably  from  the  Chinese  ^  meiy  the  tree 
itself  having  almost  certainly  been  introduced  from  China. 

uml  or  una,  tbe  sea. 

umu,  to  give  birth  to,  to  produce. 

timu,  to  spin.     Possibly  identical  with  the  preceding. 

iimu,  to  grow  weary. 

V«l.  xri.-36 
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umii,  to  fill  up  with  eartb. 

una  or  une,  the  nock,  the  head,  a  ridge  between  furrows. 

uruy  (1)  the  back  or  bind  part  of  any  thing,  inside,  the  reverse  ;  hence 
the  heart,  the  mind,  divination  of  things  unseen,  soothsaying.  (2) 
Probably  identical  with  the  above  is  the  sense  of  beach,  sea-shore 
(sand  of  a  bay, — not  of  any  open  place).  From  tira  come  such 
words  as  uranapu,  to  divine ;  utaf/apu  (for  ura  tagapu),  to  suspect, 
etc. 

ure,  the  topmost  twigs  of  a  tree. 

urcj  grief.     Possibly  from  2tra. 

w'm,  joyful.     Possibly  from  ura. 

lU'u,  or  wo,  silly. 

uni{pasi),  delightful.     Conf.  uru{popii),  to  moisten,  to  fertilise. 

u»if  a  bull,  a  cow. 

7isi,  a  master.  The  modern  niishi,  properly  n'tiahi,  is  a  contraction 
of  no  iishiy  as  Okuni-nmhiy  the  master  of  the  great  land  (the  name  of  a 
Shinto  deity). 

miro,  behind,  the  back. 

mu,  to  vanish.     Hence  im{napii),  to  lose. 

U80f  whistling. 

usUf  a  mortar. 

utaldy  terrible,  savage. 

lUate,  sorrow. 

lUij  inside. 

uto,  unfamiliar,  unfriendly. 

titUy  to  strike,  to  beat. 

lit     i'  [  '^  I'puiovc.     Also  with  initial  //,  thus  ijutHru. 

utii{tu)y  also  wotutUy  actual,  present,  waking  reality  as  opposed  to 
dreams.  Similarly  utu{sUii)f  evident,  uliitaipe),  plainly,  with  single 
intent. 

Ufvo,  a  fish. 

nuUf  to  be  hungry. 

uicH,  to  plant. 

uzi,  a  maggot.     Conf.  must,  an  insect. 

iizu,  a  head-dress. 
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W. 

tea  J  sometbiDg  round,  a  circle,  sarroondiQgs,  a  wheel.  Hence  icada, 
a  coil ;  icadakanutnt,  to  wriibe. 

wa  or  ware,  I.     Another  form,  used  only  by  TTomen,  is  warapa, 

wabUy  to  complain,  to  lament. 

icaduka.     See  patuha. 

u'adu(rapu),  to  be  sick. 

icaka,  yoang.     Perhaps  from  waku,  to  spring  forth. 

ivakl,  the  arm-pit. 

irah(,  to  spring  forth — as  a  fountain ;  to  boil  (water). 

wa/m,  to  divide.     Hence  wakaniy  to  be  in  a  state  of  division,  to  be 
understood. 

n-akuraba,  rarely,  with  difficulty.    Evidently  a  compound,  but  of 
what? 

tcanay  a  snare,  a  pitfall.    May  not  this  be  a  contraction  of  tea  ana, 
a  circular  hole  ? 

wananakUf  or  wononohif  to  tremble,  to  shudder. 

ivnnif  the  name  of  a  sea-monster,  perhaps  the  crocodile.    Some 
identify  it  with  the  shark. 

icftraj  straw. 

tcarabif  a  kind  of  fern. 

want,  to  split,  to  rive  asunder. 

wasij  an  eagle. 

irasuriij  to  forget. 

watfi,  the  sea. 

irata,  COtton. 

watari.     See  atari. 

watanty  to  cross  (the  water). 

ivatamy  to  put  across. 

irawaku,  to  be  iu  shreds. 

waza,  an  action.     Hence  icaza-papi,  a  calamity. 

we !  an  exclamatory  particle. 

wf'ffu,  the  name  of  a  kind  of  grass. 

wemu,  to  smile. 

wepK,  to  become  intoxicated. 
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xcera-wera,  an  onomaiope  for  joyoas  smiles  or  laughter. 

weru,  io  make  a  hole,  io  cat  into. 

iri,  a  hoar. 

ici^  a  well. 

icini,  to  be  in,  to  dwell.     See  mt. 

iriya,  thanks,  coartesy. 

icOf  a  man. 

iro,  hemp ;  hence  a  cord,  string. 

iro,  a  hillock.     Hence  tco-ka  lit.  a  hillock- place,  i.  e.,  a  hillock. 

iro,  a  tail. 

iro,  small. 

wo!  an  inteijection  corresponding  to  the  English  oh !  and  occarring 
at  the  end  of  clauses.  Its  classical  and  modem  ase  as  a  sign  of  the 
accnsative  case  was  the  gradaal  development  of  later  times. 

icodif  an  old  man. 

icokOf  foolish. 

woku,  to  beckon. 

icomindf  a  woman. 

womuna,  an  old  woman. 

wont),  an  axe. 

Acopu,  to  finish. 

woroti,  a  serpent. 

iroru,  to  break. 

icorUy  to  dwell,  to  be.     Same  as  irz/,  q.  v. 

woHi,  regrettable,  precious.     Hence  wosimu^  to  grndge. 

wosipUf  to  teach. 

woso,  a  lie,  a  falsehood ;  also  foolishness.  The  occnn*ence  of  this 
word  is  somewhat  doabtfol ;  but  the  fact  of  its  existence  is  rendered 
more  than  probable  by  the  existence  of  the  modern  word  iiso  (for  wuso), 
having  the  same  signification. 

tcosu,  to  eat,  also  to  govern.  Hence  wosa,  a  chieftain ;  whence 
again,  also  wosamu,  to  quell,  to  govern. 

icotlf  xcote,  icoto,  there,  the  other  or  further  side. 

wotokOf  a  young  man. 

icotome,  a  maiden. 

icotrorUf  probably  to  hang  down. 
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<■ 

tru,  to  be  Id,  to  dwell.  This  original  first  coBJngation  form, — tm, 
irt,  ir^,  etc.,  was  already  obsolescent  in  archaic  times,  being  almost 
always  replaced  by  icirUf  fourth  conjugation.  WorUf  a  lengthened  first 
conjngation  form,  is  also  to  be  referred  to  the  simple  mt. 

Y. 

ya,  a  hoase.  Probably  for  tciya^  from  mi,  to  dwell.  Hence 
probably  yado,  for  ya-tOf  hoase  door,  i.  e.,  a  dwelling,  yadoni,  to  dwell ; 
ya-tu-ko,  a  slave,  lit.  a  child  of  the  house. 

ya,  eight. 

ya,  a  particle  of  interrogation  or  donbt. 

yaburiij  to  break. 

yado,  a  dwelling.     See  ya, 

yakUf  to  barn. 

yanwy  a  mountain,  a  hill, 

yawiy  total  darkness. 

yamUf  to  cease. 

yamUf  to  be  wounded,  sick. 

yona,  a  weir.     Conf.  watw, 

yannyi,  or  ynyi,  a  willow-troc.  TIio  termination  yi  pi*obab]y  means 
tree,  as  in  so  many  other  cases. 

yopa,  smooth.    ' 

yonif  to  send. 

yarUy  to  tear. 

y(isa{iiiki),  easy-going,  pleasant. 

yasUf  easy,  at  ease. 

yaffiiiw/m),  to  take  care  of,  to  feed. 

y(mt,  to  grow  thin. 

ya-yu,  gradually.     Probably  an  onomatope. 

ye,  a  branch — of  a  tree  or  of  a  river. 

ye,  forced  labour.  Some  plausibly  derive  it  from  the  Chinese 
yeki  or  yakit  iSc. 

ye  or  yo,  good. 

yemm,  the  barbarian  aborigines  of  Japan. 

yei'u,  to  choose. 
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9/0,  life,  ago,  a  geueraiion,  hence  the  world. 

2/0,  night.    Hence  f/o-pr,  (also  yu-pu)  lit.  night- day,  i.  e.,  evening. 

yOf  foar. 

I/O  /  oh ! 

yobu,  to  call.     (Derived  from  the  preceding  ?)  ] 

yoilo^  a  sluggish  place  in  a  stream,  an  almost  stagnant  current. 

yodu,  to  climb. 

yokOf  athwart,  crosswise. 

yokUy  to  set  aside,  to  avert,  to  escape. 

yomi,  yonwy  Hades.     Gonf.  yami,  total  darkness. 

yomu,  to  count.     Probably  identical  with  yobu,  to  call. 

yoro{du),  a  myriad. 

yorokobuy  to  rejoice.     Conf.  ye  (8). 

yorosif  good.     Conf.  ye  (8). 

yoru,  to  approach,  to  lean  on,  to  rely  on.  Hence  the  particle 
yoriy  meaning  owing  to,  since,  from. 

yosi,  manner,  facts,  circumstances. 

yoso{pii)y  to  deck,  to  attire. 

yosori,  dependence,  reliance.     (Connected  with  yoru,  to  rely  ?) 

yom,  to  bring  together,  to  collect.     Conf.  yoru, 

yoica,  weak. 

yu,  from.      Connected  with  yoru? 

yUf  a  bow.  It  is  probably  this  word  which  we  have  in  the 
compound  ma-yu  or  vw-yo,  eyebrow,  literally  eye-bow.  Vmni,  a  bow, 
is  an  alternative  form. 

//M,  hot  water. 

yukdf  a  floor. 

yukif  snow. 

yukUy  to  go. 

yume,  a  dream.  It  is  also  written  yomc^  and  may  possibly  be  a 
compound  of  yo^  night,  and  me,  the  eyes. 

yumu,  to  shun,  to  avoid. 

yupUf  wool. 

yupu,  evening,     Perhaps  from  yo-pi,  lit.  night- day. 

yiipUf  to  tie. 

yuffty  or  yum,  loose,  pliable,  unstable. 
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ynri,  also  yu  and  yo,  after.  It  seems  ancertain  whether  this  is  au 
independent  word,  or  only  a  variant  of  yori,  since,  from,  owing  to, 
derived  from  yonif  to  rely. 

yuri,  a  lily. 

yurnsUf  to  slacken  hold  of,  to  allow. 

yutitf  plenty. 

yut{apu)f  to  move  or  float  slowly  about,  to  wave  or  rock. 

yuwe,  or  yowej  the  reason  owing  to  which  anything  happens. 

yuyusi,  unlucky,  awful, — e.  g.  the  abode  of  a  deity. 


Z. 

c/,  a  verbal  suffix  signifying  improbability,  especially  improbability 
in  the  future. 

zOf  an  emphatic  particle. 
zu,  a  negative  suffix. 
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ASIATIC  SOCIETY  OF  JAPAN. 


MINUTES  OF  MEETINGS. 


Tokyo,  October  loth,  1888. 

A  General  Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  was  held  in  the 
Nobles*  School,  Toranomon,  TokyO,  on  Wednesday,  loth  October, 
1888,  at  4  p.m.  The  Rev.  James  L.  Amerman,  D.D.,  occupied  the 
chair. 

The  names  of  the  following  new  members  were  announced :  H.E. 
Don  Pedro  de  Carrcre,  Spanish  Charg^  d  *  Affaires ;  Mr.  G.  Jamieson, 
H.B.M.*8  Judge  at  Yokohama;  Mr.  E.  W.  Clement,  Chiba;  Rev.  George 
Eaves;  Rev.  C.  W.  Green,  Hakodate;  Rev.  E.  S.  Booth,  Mr.  F. 
Trevithick,  and  Rev.  J.  C.  C.  Newton,  resident;  and  Rev.  Thomas 
Marshall,  St.  Louis,  U.S.A.,  non-resident. 

It  was  announced  that  Mr.  James  Troup,  H.B.M.^s  Consul  at  Yoko- 
hama, had  been  unanimously  requested  by  the  Council  to  become  Vice- 
President,  and  had  accepted  the  office. 

The  lecturer  for  the  afternoon.  Professor  W.  K.  Burton,  of  the  Im- 
perial University,  then  addressed  the  meeting,  illustrating  his  Lecture 
on  Sanitation  with  diagrams  and  models. 


Tokyo,  November  14th,  1888. 

A  General  Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  November  14th,  1888,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Geographical 
Society  of  Japan,  Nishi  konyacho,  Tokyo.  The  President,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Amerman,  occupied  the  chair.     , 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  having  been  published  in  the  Japan 
Mail,  were  taken  as  read. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  announced  that  M.  Burty,  of  Paris, 
one  of  the  most  valued  foreign  members  of  the  Society,  bad  written 
asking  for  information  concerning  tattooing,  and  also  concerning  the 
marks  used  by  the  printers  and  editors  of  engravings.  He  suggested 
that  some  resident  member  of  the  Society  should  take  up  this  subject, 
which,  in  Europe,  has  long  received  its  share  of  attention, — details  to 
be  gleaned  chiefly  from  merchants  and  experts. 


(vi) 

The  President,  in  announcing  the  resignation  of  his  predecessor, 
Mr.  W.  G.  Aston,  whose  state  of  health  necessitated  his  leaving  the 
country,  expressed  what  must  have  been  the  regrets  of  all  members  of 
the  Society  in  losing  the  active  services  of  one  whose  name  is  familiar 
to  every  student  of  Japanese.  He  had  reason  to  believe,  however,  that 
Mr.  Aston  would  continue  to  take  a  warm  interest  in  matters  pertaining 
to  the  Society,  and  to  make,  should  health  permit,  other  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  Society*s  Transactions.  It  was  his  further  duty  to  read 
the  following  extract  from  the  Minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  Council : 
— "  To  fill  the  vacant  office  of  President,  the  senior  Vice-President,  Dr. 
Amerman,  was  elected  unanimously.  Dr.  Divers  was  also  unanimously 
elected  to  fill  the  Vice -Presidentship  vacated  by  Dr.  Amerman.  A 
ballot  for  the  vacancy  in  the  Council  caused  by  Dr.  Divers '  election 
resulted  in  the  election  of  Major-General  Palmer,  R.E." 

In  the  absence  of  the  proposer,  the  discussion  of  Dr.  Divers  *  proposed 
addition  to  the  Society's  rule  relating  to  the  election  of  members  was 
postponed  to  the  next  general  meeting. 

Mr.  A.  £.  Wileman,  of  the  British  Consular  Service,  then  presented 
his  paper  on  "  Salt  Manufacture  in  Japan." 

The  President,  having  expressed  the  indebtedness  of  the  Society  to 
Mr.  Wileman  for  his  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  Transactions, 
declared  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Tokyo,  December  12th,  18SS. 

A  general  meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  was  held  in  the 
Geographical  Society's  Rooms,  Nishi-Konya-chO,  Tokyo,  on  Wednes- 
day, December  12th,  188S,  at  4  p.m.  Rev.  Dr.  Amerman,  President, 
occupied  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting,  having  been  published  in  the  Japan 
Mailf  were  taken  as  read. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  announced  the  election  of  Messers.  J.E. 
de  Becker  and  R.  Kirby  as  members  of  the  Society ;  also  the  removal  of 
the  Society's  stock  of  Transactions  to  a  godown  belonging  to  the  British 
Legation,  which  Mr.  Trench  had  kindly  put  at  their  disposal ;  and  the 
publication  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Society's  Library,  copies  of  which 
would  be  obtained  on  application  to  any  of  the  Council. 

After  a  short  discussion,  the  following  addition  to  Rule  V.  in  the 
Society's  Rules  was  put  to  the  vote  and  passed  unanimously  : — **  It  shall 
be  open  to  any  member  joining  the  Society  after  the  30th  June  in  any 
year,  to  postpone  his  active  membership  until  the  first  of  January  in  the 
following  year,  or  to  pay  his  subscription  for  the  current  year,  receiving 
in  the  latter  case  the  volume  of  the  Society's  Transactions  containing 
papers  read  previously  to  the  30th  June." 


(Vil) 

A  paper  on  "  Ne "  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Aston,  was  then  read  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Parker  on  "  Indo-Chinese  Tones  **  was  present- 
ed with  a  few  explanatory  remarks  by  the  Rev.  J.  Summers,  but,  because 
of  it^s  very  technical  character,  was  not  read. 

The  President,  after  expressing  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  the 
authors  of  the  papers  presented,  declared  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Tokyo,  January  i6th,  1889. 

A  general  meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  was  held  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Tokyo,  Nishi-Konya-chG,  Tokyo, 
on  January  iCth,  18S9.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Amerman,  President,  occupied 
the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting,  having  been  published  in  the  jfapan  Mailf 
were  taken  as  read. 

The  election  of  F.  T.  Piggott,  Esq.,  and  T.  G.  Carson,  Esq.,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  was  announced. 

The  President  then  called  on  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  read  his  Review  of 
Mr.  E.  M.  Satow's  ''Monograph  on  the  Jesuit  Mission  Press  in  Japan 
from  1591  to  1610." 

Dr.  Seymour  then  gave  a  lecture  on  *•  The  Hygienic  Aspects  of 
Japanese  Dwelling  Houses." 

After  the  discussion,  the  President,  having  conveyed  the  thanks  of  the 
Society  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  for  his  paper  and  to  Dr.  Seymour  for  his 
lecture,  declared  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Tokyo,  February  20th,  1889. 

A  general  meeting  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Geographical  Society, 
Tokyo,  on  Wednesday,  20th  February,  1889,  at  4  p.m. 

The  President,  Rev.  Dr.  Amerman,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  Minutes  of  last  meeting,  having  been  published  in  the  yapan 
Maily  were  taken  as  read. 

The  election  of  Mr.  F.  Dictz,  Yokohama,  as  an  ordinary  member,  and 
of  Mr.  M.  Tomkinson,  Mayor  of  Kidderminster,  as  a  life-member,  was 
announced. 

Mr.  Troup  then  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Gobunsho  or  Ofumi  of  Ren- 
nyo  ShOnin." 

The  President,  after  thanking  the  author  for  his  valuable  communi- 
cation, declared  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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Tokyo,  March  Z3th,  1889. 

Mr.  Conder^s  paper  on  **The  Theory  of  Japanese  Flower  Arrange- 
ments "  was  illustrated  by  numerous  drawings,  which  were  hung  round 
the  room  for  the  inspection  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  attended 
the  meeting. 

After  the  reading  of  the  paper,  Captain  Brinkley  said  that  he 
considered  this  paper  of  Mr.  Conder*s  one  of  the  most  interesting  as 
well  as  the  most  valuable  ever  contributed  to  the  Society's  Transac- 
tions. The  Flower  System  of  Japan  was  perhaps  the  only  branch  of 
her  art  in  which  few,  if  any,  traces  of  foreign  origin  could  be  disco- 
vered.'  They  knew  that  Japan  owed  much  to  China,  and  perhaps  to 
Korea  also,  in  respect  of  art  industries,  though  the  exact  extent  of 
her  debt  remained  to  be  determined.  She  herself  habitually  ac- 
knowledged that  she  had  borrowed  from  Korea  ;  but  foreign  students  of 
her  art  were  at  a  loss  to  discover  adequate  cause  for  this  acknowledge- 
ment. The  specimens  of  Korean  art  preserved  with  greatest  care 
by  Japanesb  dilettanti  certainly  did  not  deserve  to  be  classed  with 
the  exquisite  objects  usually  regarded  as  typical  of  Japanese  artistic 
genius.  The  former  were  rude,  homely  affairs,  generally  misshapen, 
alwa>'S  betraying  technical  incompetence,  and  never  relieved  by  any 
really  graceful  or  artistic  feature.  Yet  the  Japanese  treasured  these 
unattractive  specimens,  and  pointed  to  them  as  prototypes  of  their 
own  incomparably  more  gifted  achievements.  By  the  Koreans,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  diftercnt  standard  was  set  up.  Squalid,  unenter- 
prising, and  in  many  respects  degraded  as  the  people  of  the  peninsula 
were  to-day,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  at  one  time  they  had 
stood  on  a  very  much  higher  plane  of  civilization.  Since  the  open- 
ing of  their  country  to  foreign  intercourse,  we  had  learned  that,  five 
or  six  hundred  years  ago,  they  were  second  only  to  China  in  some 
important  branches  of  art  industry,  and  that  the  men  of  that  era 
manufactured  and  used  articles  of  great  technical  excellence.  Several 
of  these  articles  had  been  seen  by,  or  had  come  into  the  possession 
of,  foreign  amateurs.  They  showed  that,  whatever  Japan  had  really 
learned  from  the  neighbouring  kingdom  in  past  centuries,  she  cer- 
tainly had  not  learned  to  appreciate  what  the  Koreans  accounted  their 
own  master- pieces.  Even  if  she  had,  however,  she  would  have  acquir- 
ed nothing  of  her  Flower  System,  for  of  that  there  was  not  the  most 
rudimentary  trace  in  the  whole  field  of  Korean  art,  so  far  as  we  know. 
From  China,  on  the  other  hand,  she  had  undoubtedly  obtained  both 
instruction  and  inspiration.  The  germs  of  many  of  her  most  charming 
conceptions  might  be  traced  to  the  Middle  Kingdom,  though  it  had 
remained  for  her  to  develop  them  into  the  beautiful  forms  familiar  to 
modern  collectors.  Yet,  even  while  making  this  admission,  it  was 
necessary  to  qualify  it  by  observing  that  Japan's  debt  to  China  was 
chiefly  of  a  technical  character.    China's  principal  title  to  fame  lay 
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in  technical  excelJence.  The  Chinese  artist-artisan  had  always  loved 
to  set  himself  apparently  impossible  tasks  of  manual  dexterity  and 
skilled  experience.  He  possessed  none  of  the  light,  graceful  elements 
of  Japanese  artistic  genius.  Mr.  Conder  had  laid  bare  the  very  root 
of  the  matter  when  he  said  that  linear  beauty  was  the  Japanese  ideal. 
In  the  Occident,  linear  beauty  was  not  unappreciated,  though  our  per- 
ception of  it  ranked  second  to  our  love  of  colour.  But  in  China  colour 
was  everything.  Just  as  the  Japanese  called  the  cherry  the  king  of 
flowers,  not  more  for  the  sake  of  its  blossom's  delicate  tinge  than  for 
its  graceful  sweep  of  branch  and  beauty  of  contour,  while  the  Chinese 
gave  the  first  place  to  the  peony,  a  blaze  of  grand  colour  on  a 
shapeless,  mean-looking  plant,  so  where  the  Chinese  keramist  revelled 
in  wonderful  monochromatic,  or  rich  polychromatic  glazes,  the  Japan- 
ese would  be  found  decorating  sober  surfaces  with  sketches  that  ap- 
pealed to  the  poetic  rather  than  the  decorative  instinct.  It  was 
scarcely  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  the  origin  of  the  Japanese 
Flower  System  should  be  found  in  China.  And,  indeed,  looking 
thorough  the  numerous  sketches  placed  by  Mr.  Conder  in  the  hands  of 
the  meeting,  only  one  distinctly  Chinese  element  could  be  traced.  That 
was  the  well  known  hanahafro^  or  flower-basket,  which  figured  so 
largely  in  the  decorative  art  of  the  two  empires.  It  was  an  interesting 
object,  the  hanakago.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  when  the 
Japanese  were  first  beginning  to  manufacture  enamelled  porcelain  in 
Hizen,  the  Dutch  merchants,  who  then  had  a  factory  in  the  island 
of  Hirado,  found  that  the  new  ware  was  not  sufficiently  brilliant  for 
purposes  of  exportation.  They  explained  this  defect  to  the  Japanese, 
and  these,  apparently  just  as  ready  then  as  they  are  now  to  adopt 
a  suggestion,  submitted  several  designs  for  the  approval  of  the  Dutch. 
Among  the  designs  thus  submitted,  the  head  of  the  factory,  Wagenar, 
is  said  to  have  chosen  the  hana-k:igo  and  a  certain  grouping  of  peonies. 
Thenceforth  the  hana-kago  figured  largely  on  exported  porcelains,  and 
soon  made  its  appearance  upon  the  faience  of  Delft  also.  Mr.  Conder 
had  told  them  that,  when  the  Flower  System  was  first  inaugurated  in  the 
days  of  the  Regent  Yoshimasa,  this  particular  form  of  kago  was 
recommended  as  a  graceful  and  suitable  vase  for  arranging  blossoms, 
and  that  considerable  numbers  of  the  kago  were  imported  for  the 
purpose.  Had  the  Chinese,  then,  designed  it  ?  There  was  difficulty 
in  believing  so»  for  the  shape  of  the  kago  strongly  suggested  a  Grecian 
origin.  That  it  had  been  known  and  used  in  China  for  a  long  time 
was,  however,  certain.  He  had  seen  a  painting  by  a  Chinese  artist  of  the 
Yuan  Dynasty — circ.  A.D.  1350 — representing  a  girl  carrying  in  her  hand 
the  conventional  hana-kago.  At  all  events,  whether  the  hana-kago  was  a 
purely  Chinese  conception,  or  whether  \is provenance  had  been  Grecian,  it 
was  the  only  distinct  affinity  between  China  and  Japan  in  respect  of  the 
Flower  System.     Mr.  Conder  bad  implied  that  the  origin  of  the  Flower 
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System  was  religious, — that  it  belonged  to  a  class  of  arts  developed  under 
Buddhistic  influences.  Yoshimasa,  its  founder,  who  lived  at  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  had  had  recourse  to  priestly  aid  in  all  his  artistic 
efforts.  In  establishing  the  Cha-no-yu  cult,  with  which  his  name  would 
always  be  associated,  he  had  derived  instruction  and  direction  from  the 
priest  Shukd.  But  if  Buddhism  gave  this  beautiful  Floral  System  to 
Japan,  why  did  it  not  do  as  much  for  the  countries  where  it  had  previ- 
ously flourished  as  a  national  creed,  China,  Korea,  Ceylon,  and  India  ? 
Why  had  the  religious  influence  tended  in  such  a  direction  in  Japan 
alone  ?  The  point  seem::d  of  great  interest,  since  we  were  dealing  with 
what  appeared  to  be  an  essentially  Japanese  branch  of  Japanese  art,  and 
he  hoped  that  Mr.  Conder  would  tell  the  meeting  whether  his  researches 
had  incidentally  thrown  any  light  on  the  real  origin  of  the  System. 

Mr.  Conder,  in  reply,  stated  that,  as  his  knowledge  of  the  subject 
was  derived  from  books — comparatively  modern  books — alone,  he  could 
not  venture  on  an  authoritative  answer  to  the  question  of  origin  raised 
by  Captain  Brinkley.  Many  indications,  however,  seemed  to  conBrm 
the  opinion  that  Buddhism  was  the  originator  of  the  floral  art  in  Japan. 
The  idea  at  the  root  of  it  seems  to  have  been  the  preservation  of  plant 
life,  an  idea  which  the  Buddhist  reverence  for  animal  life  would  natur- 
allv  lead  on  to.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  more  ancient,  that 
is  the  stiffer  and  more  crowded,  arrangement  of  Japanese  bouquets,  still 
obtains  in  many  Buddhist  temples.  With  regard  to  the  ka^o,  or  flower- 
baskets,  all  he  could  say  was  that,  not  only  was  their  origin  ascribed  by 
the  Japanese  themselves  to  China,  but  that  a  Chinaman  is  said  actually 
to  have  come  over  to  Japan  for  the  express  purpose  of  instructing  the 
Japanese  in  the  art  of  making  such  baskets. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that,  in  any  case,  so  great  a  civilising  agent 
as  Buddhism  might  be  the  prime  motor  or  starting-point  for  many  such 
arts  as  that  of  the  arrangement  of  flowers,  even  if  it  had  not  actually 
suggested  the  details.  Religion  was  associated  with  almost  every  act  of 
social  life.  So,  as  we  had  just  learnt  from  the  author  of  the  paper,  was  the 
arrangement  of  flowers.  It  was  not  to  be  credited  that  the  first  should 
not  have  affected  the  second.  The  history  of  the  influence  exercised  in 
Europe  by  Christianity  on  the  arts  teaches  us  that  this  is  what  to  expect. 
In  closing  the  meeting,  the  Chairman  thanked  the  author  in  the  name  of 
the  Society  for  his  learned  and  interesting  paper,  which  would,  he  felt 
sure,  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  ever  made  to  the 
Society's  "  Transactions.*'    The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


Tokyo,  June  19th,  1889. 
The  annual  mesting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  uas  held  on 
Wednesday,  June  19th,  1889,  in  the  Theological  Hall,  Tsukiji,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Amerman,  President,  in  the  chair. 
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The  minutes  of  last  meeting,  having  been  published  in  the  Japan 
Mailt  were  taken  as  read. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  the  Recording  Secre- 
tary intimated  the  election  of  Messrs  T.  Wassilief,  Lazenby  Liberty, 
Charles  Holme,  F.L.S.,  and  Viscount  Akimoto  as  members  of  the 
Society. 

The  Councirs  Report  for  the  past  session  was  then  presented,  as 
follows : — 


Report  of  the  Council  for  the  Session, 
October,  1888 — June,  i88g. 
Once  more  the  Council  of  your  Society  comes  before  you  to  render  an 
account  of  its  stewardship,  and  is  happy  to  be  able  to  report  that  the 
Society's  affairs  are  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  as  evidenced  by  the 
Treasurer's  statement  (Appendix  C),  showing  a  clear  balance  of  $750  on 
the  credit  side.     Seven  general  meetings  of  the  Society  have  been  held 
during  the  Session  which  now  closes,  and  at  these  meetings  one  lecture 
was  given  and  eight  papers  read, — papers  of  which  the  list  given  in  Ap- 
pendix A  will  serve  to  show  that  they  treat  of  a  remarkable  variety  of 
subjects,  some  belonging  to  the  field  of  the  student  and  the  specialist, 
others  (as  Mr.  Wileman's  paper  on  '*  Salt  Manufacture  in  Japan  '*)  in- 
troducing us  to  a  knowledge  of  more  practical  matters  having  relation 
to  the  commercial  concerns  of  the  country  whose  institutions  and  whose 
thoughts,  as  expressed  in  literature  and  art,  it  is  the  object  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  to  elucidate.     More  especially  to  be  noticed,  as  breaking  new 
ground,  is  the  translation  of  that  mediaeval  Buddhist  Scripture,  the  **Go- 
bunsho,"  by  our  late  Vice-President,  Mr.  Troup,  and — turning,  from 
the  austere  to  the  graceful — Mr.  Conder's  elaborately  illustrated  paper 
on  "  Flower  Arrangement,"  a  Japanese  art  which  has  no  parallel  in  the 
West.    The  first  part  of  Vol.  XVII.  of  the  "Transactions  "  is  already 
published.    The  second  part,  consisting  of  Mr.  Conder's  paper  and  of 
those  read  to-day,  is  in  the  printer's  hands,  and  will  be  issued  during  the 
summer  recess.     We  have  also  been  occupied  in  reprinting  some  of  the 
earlier  volumes,  for  which  there  is  a  steady  demand  by  non-members, 
complete  sets  of  the   Society's  "Transactions"  being  frequently  pur- 
chased by  tourists.    Vol.  V.,  Part  2;  Vol.  VI.,  Part  i  ;  and  Vol.  VII., 
Parts  I  and  2  have  thus  been  reprinted  during  the  current  year.     During 
the  coming  session  a  certain  portion  of  the  Society's  income  must  be 
devoted  to  the  same  object. 

Twenty  new  members  have  joined  the  Society  since  October  last.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  have  been  a  few  resignations,  and  one  most  lamen- 
table loss  to  the  Society  by  death.  We  allude  to  His  Excellency,  Mori 
Arinori,  Minister  of  Education,  formerly  the  representative  of  the  Im- 
perial Japanese  Government  at  Washington,  and  later  in  London,  who 
perished  by  the  assassin's  hand  at  the  very  moment  when  his  country- 
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men  were  celebrating  the  granting  of  the  new  Constitution  on  the  nth 
February  of  this  year. 

During  the  past  year  the  Library  Catalogue  has  been  completed  and 
printed.  The  books  and  manuscripts  are  still  deposited  in  a  room  lent 
by  the  authorities  at  the  Gakushuin. 

Among  the  new  exchanges  received  during  the  year  are  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Oriental  Society  of  Germany  from  the  date  at  which  our 
Society  commenced,  and  the  Transactions  of  the  Anthropological  Socie- 
ty of  Paris  for  the  same  period.  The  Presentations  were  Revista  do 
Obscrvatorio  of  the  Imperial  Observatory  of  Rio  de  Janeiro;  Catalogue 
of  the  Museum  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  ;  Annual  of  the  observatory  of  Takuba- 
ya,  Mexico;  Moths  of  India,  4  parts,  by  the  Indian  Government;  the 
Zoology  of  Victoria,  16  parts,  with  plates  by  F.  McCoy,  presented  by 
the  Government  of  Melbourne ;  three  brochures  on  New  Guinea,  &c.,  by 
H.H.  Prince  Roland  Bonaparte  ;  and  an  attempt  towards  an  Interna- 
tional Language,  by  Dr.  Esperanto,  presented  by  the  translator,  Henry 
Phillips,  Esq.,  Jun. 

The  Report  having  been  adopted,  the  President  called  on  the  Rev. 
A.  F.  King  to  read  his  paper  on  "  A  Gravestone  in  Batavia  to  the 
Memory  of  a  Japanese  Christian  of  the  seventeenth  Century." 

The  President,  having  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  Mr. 
King  for  his  interesting  note,  called  upon  Mr.  Masujima  to  read  his 
paper  •'  On  the  Jitsuin  or  Japanese  Legal  Seal." 

After  some  questions  had  been  asked  by  the  members  present,  and 
answered  by  Mr.  Masujima,  the  President  conveyed  to  the  author  the 
thanks  of  the  Society  for  his  very  valuable  paper. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  elect  the  Officers  and  members  of 
Council  for  the  coming  Session  with  the  following  result : — 
President — Rev.  Dr.  Amerman. 

Vice-Presidents — Dr.  E.  Divers,  F.R.S.  and  G.  Jamieson,  Esq. 
Corresponding  Secretary — B.  H.  Chamberlain,  Esq. 
Recording  Secretaries — Dr.  C.  G.  Knott,  F.R.S.E.  and  W.  J.  S. 

Shand,  Esq. 
Treasurer — J.  M.  Dixon,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E. 
Librarian — Rev.  J.  Summers. 

Councillors  : 
Rev.  Dr.  Cochran.  W.  Dening,  Esq. 

Rev.  Dr.  Eby.  J.  H.  Gubbins,  Esq. 

J.  KanO,  Esq.  R.  J.  Kirby,  Esq. 

Rev.  Dr.  Macdonald.  R.  Masujima,  Esq. 

Major-General  Palmer.  Rev.  W.  Spinner. 
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Appendix  A. 

LIST  OF  PAPERS   READ   BEFORE   THE   SOCIETY 
DURING   THE  SESSION   1888-1889. 

A  Lecture  on  **  Sanitation  **  with  special  reference  to  Japan — by  Prof. 
W.  K.  Burton. 

*'  Salt  Manufacture  in  Japan,**  by  A.  E.  Wileman,  Esq. 

*'  Indo-Chinese  Tones,'*  by  E.  H.  Parker,  Esq. 

••  The  Particle  iV^,**  by  W.  G.  Aston,  Esq. 

•'  A  Review  of  Mr.  Satow's  Monograph  on  The  yesuit  Mission  Press 
in  Japmiy  1591 — 1610,  by  B.  H.  Chamberlain,  Esq. 

"  The  Gobunsho  or  Ofumi,  of  Rennyo  ShOnin,'*  by  James  Troup,  Esq. 

"The  Theory  of  Japanese  Flower  Arrangement,**  by  Josiab  Conder, 
Esq. 

"  A  Grave-stone  in  Batavia  to  the  Memory  of  a  Japanese  Christian  of 
the  XVII.  Century,**  by  Rev.  A.  F.  King. 

"  The  Japanese  Legal  Seal,**  by  R.  Masujima,  Esq. 

Appendix  D, 
List  of  Exchanges. 

Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia  *,  Proceedings. 

Academy  of  Sciences  of  Finland  (Acta  Societatis  Scientiarum  Finnicae). 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  of  India ;  Journal. 

American  Antiquarian  and  Oriental  Journal. 

American  Chemical  Journal. 

American  Journal  of  Philology. 

American  Geographical  Society,  New  York;  Bulletin  and  Journal. 

American  Oriental  Society,  New  Haven ;  Journal. 

American  Philological  Association.,  Boston  ;  Transactions. 

American  Philosophical  Society,  Philadelphia;  Proceedings. 

Annalen  des  K.  K.  Natur  Hist.  Hofmuseum,  Wien. 

Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Anthropologischen  Gesellschaft  in  Wien ;  Mittheilungen. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal ;  Journal  and  Proceedings. 

Australian  Museum,  Sydney. 

Bataviaasch  Genootschap ;  Notulen. 

Bataviaasch  Genootschap ;  Tidjschrift. 

Bataviaasch  Genootschap ;  Verhandelingen. 

Boston  Society  of  Natural  History ;  Proceedings. 

Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Annual  Reports,  Washington. 

Bureau  of  Education,  Circulars  of  Information,  Washington. 

California  Academy  of  Sciences. 

China  Review ;  Hongkong. 

Chinese  Recorder ;  Shanghai. 
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Cochinchine  Francaise,  Excursions  et  Reconnaisances,  Saigon. 

Cosmos ;  di  Guido  Cora,  Turin. 

Canadian  Institute,  Toronto  ;  Proceedings  and  Reports. 

Geographical  Survey  of  India ;  Records. 

Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Canada. 

Handels  Museum,  Wien. 

Harvard  University,  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology ;  Bulletin.  ^ 

Imperial  Russian  Geographical  Society ;  Bulletin  and  Reports. 

Imperial  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Natural  Science  (Moscow):  Section 

of  Anthropology  and  Ethnography,  Transactions. 
Japan  Weekly  Mail,  Yokohama. 
Johns  Hopkins  University  Publications,  Baltimore. 
Journal  Asiatique,  Paris. 
Kaiserliche  Leopoldinische  Carolinische  Deutsche  Akademie  der  Natur- 

forscher ;  Verhandlungen,  Nova  Acta. 
Mittheilungen  des  Deutschen  Gesellschaft  fur  Natur-und  V&lkerkunde 

Ostasiens,  TOkyO. 
Mittheilungen  des  Vereins  fur  Erdkunde  zu  Leipzig. 
Mittheilungen  des  Ornithologische  Vereins  in  Wien. 
Mus6e  Guimet,  Lyons,  Annales  et  R^vue,  etc. 
Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society,  Philadelphia. 
Oesterreichsche  Monatsschrift  fQr  den  Orient. 
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ABSTRACT   OF    PrOFESSOR    BuRTON*S    LECTURE 

ON  **  Sanitation." 


Tokyo,  October  loth,  1888. 

The  subject  of  '*  Sanitation/'  he  said,  was  a  very  wide  one,  and  one 
that  could  by  no  means  be  fully  treated  of  in  one  lecture ;  moreover,  he 
was  only  able  to  consider  it  from  one  point  of  view,  namely  that  of  an 
engineer.  He  would,  therefore  confine  himself  to  certain  branches  of 
the  subject. 

He  considered  that  the  greatest  mistake  that  was  made  in  looking  at 
the  question  of  the  sanitation  of  such  a  town  as  Tokyo,  lay  in  consider- 
ing that  the  actual  ordure  was  the  whole  of  the  sewage  or  even  the 
greater  part  of  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ordure,  in  European  cities, 
and  probably  in  Japanese  also,  formed  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
sewage,  or  decomposing  matter  that  had  to  be  got  rid  of, — scarcely  the 
most  offensive  part,  and  certainly  the  most  easily  dealt  with.  There 
were  a  dozen  ways  of  getting  rid  of  the  ordure  alone.  The  manner  at 
present  employed  was  wrong  only  in  detail,  not  in  principle ;  but  to  get 
rid  of  the  15  or  16  gallons  per  head  of  population,  that  there  will  be, 
even  in  all  Japanese  towns,  when  there  is  a  new  water-supply,  along 
with  all  the  filth  that  it  carries  with  it,  is  a  problem  easy  in  no  large 
city,  particularly  difficult  in  the  case  of  TokyO.  It  can,  however,  be 
done,  but  not,  the  writer  considered,  by  any  other  method  than  that  of 
the  construction  of  a  complete  set  of  sewers  on  the  principle  now  always 
adopted  in  Europe.  That  is  to  say,  on  the  principle  of  having  sewers 
no  larger  than  is  just  necessary,  laid  with  great  ease,  in  straight  lines 
between  manholes,  and  with  ample  ventilation. 

The  question  of  disposal  was  also  a  difficult  one,  and  the  lecturer 
hoped  before  long,  to  see  experiments  made  to  discover  if  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  apply  the  liquid  sewage  to  rice-fields  in  the  form  of 
irrigation.  Even  if  the  sewage  were  not  actually  beneficial,  as  long  as 
it  did  no  actual  harm,  the  problem  of  disposal  would  be  solved.  At 
present  the  liquid  sewage  stagnated  in  ditches,  or  leaked  from  them  into 
the  ground,  which  it  contaminated,  and  from  which  the  wells  were,  in 
turn,  contaminated. 

The  lecturer  remarked  that  the  refinement  in  sewerage  would  call 
for  a  refinement  in  house-drainage.  As  long  as  there  was  no  effici- 
ent sewerage  system,  there  was  no  need  for  a  carefully  worked  out 
house-drainage  system ;  but  good  sewers  called  for  a  good  house- 
drainage  system,  because,  if  the  house-drainage  system  was  so  defective 
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that  the  sewage  remained  in  deposit  long  enough  to  reach  the  sewers 
already  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  the  benefit  of  the  well-constructed 
sewers  was  greatly  lost. 

A  house-drainage  system  of  the  most  modern  description  was  describ- 
ed by  the  aid  of  models  and  diagrams.  The  lecturer  said  that  the 
objects  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  designing  such  a  system  could  almost  be 
summed  up  in  three  words, — '*  self-cleansing,  disconnection,  and  acces- 
sibility." He  ended  by  saying  that  he  hoped  to  see,  before  long,  a 
system  carried  out  in  this  city,  whereby  the  liquid  sewage,  which  is  now 
not  only  wasted,  but  is  disposed  of  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  almost 
be  said  that  Toky5  rests  on  a  dung-heap,  may  be  carried  rapidly  out  of 
the  town  and  be  applied  to  the  land,  where,  even  if  it  does  not  do  any 
great  good  to  the  growing  crops,  it  will  be  harmlessly  disposed  of. 

In  answer  to  a  question,  the  lecturer  stated  that  he  did  not  anticipate 
the  possibility  of  draining  TOkyO,  without  resorting  to  pumping  to 
enable  the  sewage  to  be  carried  by  gravity  to  the  land,  and  that,  al- 
though properly  constructed  open  channels  might  be  looked  on  as 
sewers  with  the  very  greatest  possible  amount  of  ventilation,  he  con- 
sidered that,  on  account  of  various  reasons,  covered  channels,  ventilated 
at  intervals,  were  preferable. 

Dr.  Divers,  whilst  agreeing  in  the  main  with  all  that  the  lecturer 
had  said,  thought  that  the  differences  in  the  manner  of  life  of  the 
Japanese  and  of  Europeans  were  so  great  that  it  was  scarcely  possible 
to  argue  that,  because  the  larger  portion  of  the  solid  material  of  sewage 
in  European  towns  was  other  than  ordure,  the  same  was  the  case  here, 
lie  thought  that  the  lecturer  had  overestimated  both  the  dangers  likely 
to  arise  from  the  *'  liquid  sewage,"  and  the  use  that  it  might  be  to  the 
land.  Still  he  admitted  that  a  sewerage  system  was  a  necessity  in  such 
a  town  as  TOkyO. 


ABSTRACT    OF    Dr.    SeYMOUR's  LECTURE    ON    "ThE 

Hygienic  Aspects  of  Japanese 
Dwelling-Houses.** 

Tokyo,  January  i6th,  i88g. 
A  slight  acquaintance  with  Japanese  houses,  such  as  many  foreigners 
are  content  with,  is  apt  to  lead  one  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  good 
to  look  on  and  not  to  live  in,  and  that  the  advice  of  Lord  Bacon,  to  **  let 
use  be  preferred  before  uniformity,  except  where  both  may  be  had,'* 
merits  special  attention  in  this  country.  Before  venturing  to  criticise 
Japanese  dwellings,  however,  we  should  first  form  definite  ^conclusions 
as  to  those  essential  qualities  which  make  a  house  a  healthy  and  desira- 
ble habitation.  Thus,  there  is  the  question  of  site ;  of  protection  against 
excessive  heat,  cold,  and  moisture ;  of  ventilation  and  sewage  removal ; 
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and,  generally,  the  question  of  the  purity  of  the  air.  To  have  absolutely 
pure  air  in  an  occupied  room  is  impossible — respiration,  fires,  lights, 
etc.,  being  necessary  pollutions ;  but  evidently  the  impurity  should  not  be 
so  g^at  as  to  be  perceptible,  either  as  closeness  or  bad  smell,  to  a  person 
entering  from  the  fresh  outside  air.  It  has  been  estimated  that  a  person 
must  be  supplied  with  about  3,000  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per  hour.  In 
a  room  of  600  cubic  feet — the  minimum  allowance  for  the  English  sol- 
dier— the  air  must  be  renewed  5  times  every  hour.  But  to  ventilate 
such  small  rooms  without  causing  draughts  is  very  difficult.  In  a 
Japanese  room,  say  8  feet  in  height,  one  mat  represents  about  150  cubic 
feet ;  so  that  no  one  should  be  contented  with  less  than  four  mats.  At 
night  time,  when  the  room  is  used  for  sleeping  in,  the  doors  and  win- 
dows are  all  closed,  and  there  is  no  chimney  to  act  as  a  ventilating  shaft. 
That  such  a  room  is  habitable  at  all  is  due  to  its  airiness  if  not  draught- 
iness.  The  shOji  and  karakami  never  fit  close  ;  the  very  paper  of  the 
shdji,  even  if  not  torn,  is  quite  pervious  to  air ;  between  the  plaster  walls 
and  posts  considerable  crevices  exist ;  the  flooring  below  the  mats  is 
badly  constructed  ;  and  so  on.  It  is  only  because  of  the  extreme  airiness 
of  a  Japanese  room  that  the  hibachi  or  charcoal  brazier  can  be  tolerated  ; 
for  the  sole  merits  of  the  Japanese  heating  apparatus  are  its  simplicity 
and  great  convenience.  In  winter,  when  it  is  especially  needed,  a 
Japanese  puts  on  very  warm  clothing  in  the  house,  and  keeps  his  feet 
warm  by  sitting  on  them.  Thus  a  small  A/6ac/r<  suffices.  If  foreign 
habits  were  adopted,  and  the  temperature  raised  to  what  we  consider 
comfortable,  the  hibachi  from  its  size  would  certainly  become  injurious, 
giving  off  more  noxious  carbonic  oxide  than  even  the  draughtiness  of  a 
Japanese  house  could  sufficiently  neutralise.  Of  the  foreign  methods  of 
heating  a  room,  which  are  now  being  introduced  into  Japan,  the  open 
fire-place  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  most  healthy.  The  heating  is 
by  radiation  through  the  air,  and  the  products  of  combustion  are  carried 
up  the  chimney,  which  also  serves  as  a  ventilator.  The  objections  to  the 
fireplace,  namely,  that  it  is  insufficient  for  a  large  room,  and  that  it  pro- 
duces little  heat  for  a  large  consumption  of  fuel,  arc  not  of  serious  im- 
port when  small  rooms  are  considered.  With  stoves,  again,  in  which  the 
room  is  heated  by  convection,  the  air  becoming  hot  as  it  flows  past  the 
surface,  the  air  becomes  dry  and  oppressive,  and  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
maintaining  an  equable  temperature.  There  are  slow  combustion  stoves 
free  from  this  defect ;  but  the  merits  of  the  inferior  and  usual  sorts  are 
not  manifestly  greater  than  those  of  the  hibtichi.  Then  there  arc  small 
kerosene  stoves  exposed  now  for  sale.  These  are  small  and  handy,  and 
would  probably  be  superior  to  the  hibachi.  In  the  day-time  the  heat  of 
the  sun  may  be  greatly  utilised ;  and  the  substitution  of  glass  for  paper  in 
the  shoji,  or  the  setting  up  of  extra  glass  shfy'i  just  inside  the  amado^  is 
very  effective  in  beating  a  room  in  the  colder  mouths.  The  direct  rays 
of  the  strong  summer  sun  can  be  kept  out  altogether  by  means  of  a 
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narrow  projecting  ledge,  or  may  be  broken  by  the  shade  of  deciduous 
trees.  The  lighting  of  a  Japanese  room  is  thoroughly  suited  to  Japan- 
ese modes  of  life,  but  of  course  is  not  so  well  adopted  to  foreign  uses, 
such  as  sitting  on  chairs,  and  writing  or  reading  at  high  tables.  The 
necessity  for  these  and  other  heavy  pieces  of  furniture  in  a  foreign  house 
springs  originally  from  the  need  of  having  a  clean  place  to  sit  on  or 
sleep  on.  But  in  a  Japanese  house,  the  whole  floor  is  elevated,  clean, 
dry,  and  comparatively  soft.  Whether  we  derive  more  comfort  from 
our  sofas  and  chairs  than  the  Japanese  do  from  their  mats,  must  be  a 
matter  of  mere  conjecture.  The  objections  usually  urged  against  sleep- 
ing on  the  floor  are  prevalence  of  cold  draughts,  accumulation  there  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  because  of  its  great  density,  and  the  up-flow  of  noxious 
vapours  from  the  ground.  The  third  objection  can  hold  good  only  on 
the  ground  floor ;  the  second  is  purely  theoretical  and  has  not  been 
proved  to  be  generally  valid ;  while  of  the  first  it  may  be  said  that 
draughts  do  not  enter  below  the  kara-kami  as  they  do  below  a  European 
door.  The  inflammability  of  a  Japanese  house  is  a  serious  drawback. 
This  can  be  obviated  by  building  in  brick  or  stone.  For  shops  this 
might  be  done ;  but  to  substitute  brick  or  stone  walls  for  the  pillars  and 
shoji  of  a  dwelling  house  would  be  to  deprive  it  of  its  characteristic 
airiness,  and,  unless  chimneys  were  at  the  same  time  added,  would 
render  it  stuffy  and  ill  ventilated.  I  conclude,  then,  that  a  Japanese 
house  is  on  the  whole  admirably  suited  to  Japanese  life.  It  is  small  in 
cost,  beautiful  in  appearance,  and  may  be  very  healthy.  Its  chief 
defects  can  be  easily  remedied.  The  boarding  of  the  floor  should  be 
made  more  close-fitting ;  ventilating  panels  should  always  be  inserted 
in  the  amado  ;  a  really  good  stove  might  be  introduced  with  advantage  ; 
the  ceilings  should  be  made  higher,  and  more  attention  paid  to 
space;  and  the  drainage  should  be  well  looked  to.  The  general 
character  of  the  house  doss  not  need  alteration.  But  if  a  foreigner,  in 
using  it,  retains  his  foreign  habits,  he  has  no  right  to  condemn  it.  If  he 
clothes  himself  lightly,  sits  on  a  chair,  and  makes  a  large  fire  in  a  hihachi^ 
he  has  no  right  to  find  fault  with  the  house  because  he  suffers  from 
headache  or  cold  feet.  If  he  uses  a  high  table,  he  must  not  condemn 
the  lighting;  and  if  he  cumbers  the  room  with  furniture,  he  is  not  justi- 
fied in  decrying  the  want  of  space.  The  Japanese,  too,  have  need  of 
great  caution  in  introducing  foreign  features  into  their  houses.  The  ad- 
visability of  any  contemplated  change  should  be  well  pondered.  Before 
discarding  the  old,  they  should  assure  themselves  of  its  inferiority ;  before 
adopting  the  new,  they  should  satisfy  themselves  as  to  its  superiority  or 
adaptability.  They  should  '*  prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast  that  which 
is  good.'* 

Dr.  Baelz  said  : — I  am  very  glad  to  hear  Dr.  Seymour  express 
such  a  favourable  opinion  of  Japanese  houses,  for  I  myself  have  long 
had  the  same  opinion.    Some  ten  years  ago  I  lectured  oo  the  subject, 
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and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  Japanese  house  is,  in  this  country, 
to  be  preferred  to  a  foreign  house.  There  would  indeed  be  great 
danger  in  adopting  a  foreign-built  house  built  into  the  ground,  instead 
of  the  Japanese  house,  the  great  advantage  of  which  is  that  it  is  built 
over  the  ground.  We  have  an  example  of  the  bad  effects  of  such  solidly 
built  houses  in  the  poor  health  of  those  Japanese  who  live  in  godowns. 
If  there  were  a  complete  and  thorough  drainage  system,  I  should  of 
course  prefer  a  more  solid  style  of  building ;  but  in  the  present  circum- 
stances everything  tells  in  favour  of  the  Japanese  house.  Thus  there 
is  distinctly  more  illness  amongst  foreigners  living  in  stone  or  brick 
than  amongst  persons,  both  foreign  and  Japanese,  living  in  wood  or 
frame  houses.  The  prime  cause  of  this  is  the  excessive  humidity  of 
the  atmosphere,  which  penetrates  the  pores  of  the  brick  or  stone,  and 
remains  there.  On  very  moist  days  the  walls  get  wet,  and  are  only 
half  dried  when  they  get  wet  through  and  through  again.  The  presence 
of  shrubs  or  trees  close  to  a  brick  house  makes  bad  worse.  Every  such 
house  should  be  as  much  exposed  to  the  sun  as  possible.  I  have  known 
cases  in  which  removal  to  a  frame  house  at  once  brought  recovery  and 
health.  If  we  could  only  invent  some  means  of  keeping  the  pores  of 
the  bricks  free  of  moisture  and  of  letting  air  pass  freely  through,  it 
would  be  a  great  thing  ....  The  great  airiness  of  a  Japanese 
house  is  its  safeguard.  The  hibachi  could  not  be  used  in  a  foreign- 
built  house  as  it  is  in  a  Japanese  one ;  and  the  great  overcrowding  in 
Japanese  houses  does  not  seem  to  lead  to  the  ills  we  should  expect. 
It  is  quite  common  to  find  4  students  living  on  6  mats ;  and  I  have 
come  across  cases  in  which  there  was  not  even  a  mat  apiece  to  the  in- 
habitants of  a  house.  A  very  striking  fact,  which  speaks  well  for  the 
general  healthiness  of  a  Japanese  house,  is  the  remarkably  small  in- 
fant mortality.  This  is  a  fact  which  is  not  generally  known — indeed 
the  very  opposite  has  often  been  stated  as  the  truth :  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Japan  can  show  the  smallest  infant  mortality  on  record. 
As  regards  the  introduction  of  stoves  into  Japanese  houses,  there  is 
one  kind  which  I  should  like  to  see  in  more  general  use.  It  is  made  of 
pumice,  and  is  quite  free  from  the  bad  features  of  most  iron  stoves. 
Its  heat  is  soft  and  genial.  The  room  may  be  made  quite  comfortable, 
and  yet  the  stove  itself  is  never  too  hot ;  you  may  sit  upon  it  without 
discomfort  .  .  .  The  Japanese  no  doubt  is  very  clean  in  everything 
in  which  he  has  been  brought  up  to  be  clean  ;  but  not  in  everything  ac- 
cording to  the  foreigner's  standard.  It  is  notorious  how  difficult  it  is  to 
train  a  new  servant  to  keep  a  foreign  house  clean.  Then  the  tatami  of 
a  Japanese  house  look  very  nice  and  clean  ;  but  lift  up  the  edge  of  one 
and  look  beneath.  It  is  just  terrible !  But  here  again  we  have  the  safe- 
guard in  the  pure  air  that  is  always  entering  the  house.  To  a  busy, 
industrious  life,  the  Japanese  house  is  not  well-suited.  Industries  can- 
not thrive,  and  wealth  cannot  accumulate,  if  there  is  a  constant  dread 
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of  being  burnt  out.  There  are  other  distinct  drawbacks, — for  example, 
the  necessity  of  taking  off  the  boots  on  entering  a  house ;  but  these 
drawbacks  are  not  so  bad  as  many  foreigners  would  make  them  out 
to  be,  or  as  some  Japanese  seem  to  think. 
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SALT  MANUFACTURE  IN  JAPAN. 


By  a.  E.  Wileman. 


{Read  i/^h  November^  1888). 


The  first  question  which  naturally  arises  when  consider- 
ing the  subject  which  heads  this  paper  is,  from  what  source 
do  the  Japanese  derive  their  supplies  of  salt  ? 

In  England  and  other  European  salt  producing  countries, 
there  are,  as  is  generally  known,  three  sources  of  supply 
available,  namely  : — 

1.  Brine  springs. 

2.  Rock  Salt  Mines. 

3.  Sea  Water. 

In  Japan,  however,  the  two  former  are  conspicuous  only 
by  their  absence,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  instrumental 
to  any  extent  in  contributing  to  the  wants  of  the  thirty  eight 
millions  of  population  inhabiting  it.  Their  requirements 
in  this  respect  are  met  by  the  evaporation  of  sea  water  in 
^^Source  of  ^he  uumerous  salt  gardens,  or  salterns,  scattered 
along  the  coast,  which  provide  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood for  many  thousands  of  labourers. 

The  Salt  Industry  in  Japan,  therefore,  is  confined  ex- 
clusively to  the  littoral,  offering,  in  this  feature,  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  same  industry  in  England  where  large  inland 
districts,  notably  in  Cheshire  and  Worcestershire,  are 
monopolised  by  Salt  Works  established  for  the  extraction 
of  Salt  from  the  extensive  salt  mines  and  brine  springs 
existing  there.  From  these  two  latter  sources  the  purest 
salt  known  in  commerce  is  obtained,  and  it  is  all  the  more 
a  matter  for  regret  that  they  do  not  occur  in  Japan  to  a 
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sufficiently  large  extent  to  render  the  working  of  them 
remunerative.  The  only  allusion  that  I  have  been  able  to 
find  referring  to  Rock  Salt  Mines  in  this  country  is  con- 
tained in  a  volume  of  Government  statistics  for  last  year, 
where  mention  is  made  of  a  small  mine  situated  in  the 
province  of  Iwashiro.  From  this  an  average  annual  yield 
of  some  twenty  kokn  (=59.260  cwts)  is  obtained  so  that  it 
is,  evidently,  only  on  a  very  small  scale. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  inland  resources  for  the  manu- 
facture of  salt  in  Japan  are  of  so  scanty  a  nature,  it  is 
certainly  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  it  has,  at  any 
rate,  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  material  available  in  the 
sea  surrounding  its  coast  line  on  all  sides.  Nature  has 
here  made  ample  amends  for  her  shortcomings  in  othej 
respects. 

A  glance  at  the  following  figures  contained  in  the 
Government  statistics  previously  referred  to,  which,  I 
may  mention,  are  compiled  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Statistical  Bureau,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  enormous 
development  of  the  Japanese  coasts,  thus  offering  a 
large  scope  for  the  prosecution  of  salt  manufacturing 
operations. 


Lineal  Area  in  Ri  = 

English  Miles. 

Coast  Line  of 
Japan. 

Honshu  ... 

•  •  • 

1.952 

..       4,880 

Shikoku  ... 

•  •  • 

451 

1,127 

Kyushu 

•  •  •                  •  •  • 

•  •  • 

86i 

2,152 

Hokkaido  ( 

3r  Yezo     . . . 

•  •  • 

583         . 

1.457 

Sado    ... 

•  •  •                  •  ■  • 

•  •  • 

53 

132 

Oki      ... 

•  •  •                  •  •  • 

•  •  • 

74 

185 

Awaji  ... 

•  •  •                  •  •  • 

•  •  • 

38 

95 

Iki 

•  •  •                  •  •  • 

•  •  • 

35 

87 

Tsushima 

•  •  ■                  •  •  • 

■  •  • 

186 

465 

Ryukyu 

•  •  •                  ■  •  • 

•  •  • 

315 

787 

Ogasawara  or  Bonins 

•  •  • 

60 

150 

Chijima  or 

Kuriles    ... 

•  •  • 

613 

1.532 

Various  Islands 

•  •  • 

7,029 

..     17,586 

Total 


12,250  ri  =       30,635  miles. 
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From  the  preceding  figures  the  interesting  fact  is  gathered 
that  the  total  lineal  area  of  the  Japanese  coasts  is  12,250 
ri,  equivalent  to  30,635  miles. 

It  should  n6t  be  assumed  that  the  whole  of  this  extensive 
coast  line  is  suitable  for  salt  making,  as  many  circumstances 
concur  to  render  a  large  proportion  of  it  useless  for  this 
purpose  ;  such  as,  for  example,  the  mountainous  conforma- 
tion of  the  shore  which  would  obviously  offer  a  natural 
obstacle  to  the  laying  out  of  salt  fields,  or,  again,  unfavour- 
able climatic  conditions  which  would  defeat  all  attempts  at 
a  profitable  manufacture.  For  the  latter  reason  the  whole 
coast  line  of  the  most  northern  parts  of  Japan,  namely  the 
Hokkaido  (or  Yezo)  and  the  Kurile  Islands,  amounting  to 
1,196  ri,  or  2,989  miles,  may  be  eliminated  from  the  pre- 
ceding list  as  being  totally  unfit  for  the  site  of  salt 
gardens,  owing  to  the  rigorous  climate  which  distinguishes 
this  part  of  the  country  during  many  months  in  the  year. 

Salt  making,  therefore,  does  not  extend  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  island  of  Honshu,  and  Aomori  situated  in  its  nor- 
thern extremity  may  be  taken  as  the  terminal  point  of  the 
industry  in  the  North.  Travelling  southwards  from  here,  salt 
producing  districts  are  met  with  in  greater  numbers,  until 
they  reach  their  culminating  point  in  the  South-western 
provinces  of  the  Island  of  Honshu,  in  what  may  be  termed 
the  Worcestershire  and  Cheshire  of  Japan — the 

m^^c"cnue"'of  J^^^^^  Enden,— or  Salt  Fields  of  the  Ten  Pro- 
japan,  Ten  Pro-  yinces.     Here  is   situated  the  true  focus  of  the 

vinces. 

industry  and  in  this  region  it  was  that,  many 
centuries  ago,  the  manufacture  of  salt,  by  very  much  the 
same  method  now  employed,  had  its  origin,  according  to 
tradition  in  the  district  of  Ak6,  in  the  province  of  Harima. 

The  names  of  these  Ten  Provinces,  which  are  justly  cele- 
brated throughout  the  country  for  the  large  area  of  their  salt 
fields  and  for  their  capacity  of  production,  are  as  follows  : — 

The     most    easterly    province,    Harima,    is 
jj^Po5J^^°"  p^°[  situated    just    outside    the   limits  of  the    Seto 

nLmcr""*  **'*'**'  ^^^^*  ^^  Inland  Sea,  on  the  shores  of  which  all 
the  other  nine  provinces  lie. 
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Next  in  order,  running  down  the  coast  come  Bizen, 
Bichu,  Bingo,  Aki,  Suwo  and  Nagato.  These  six  pro- 
vinces, together  with  Harima  and  one  more  inland 
province  Mimasaka,  compose  one  of  the  eight  large  circuits 
into  which  Japan  is  divided,  namely,  the  SanyOdd  or 
Mountain  Front  Circuit. 

Another  name  applied  to  this  circuit,  together  with  the 
contiguous  one  of  the  SanindO,  is  Chugoku  or  the  Central 
Provinces. 

There  now  remain  three  more  provinces  to  complete  the 
half  score.  These  are  lyo,  Sanuki  and  Awa,  situated  in 
the  Island  of  Shikoku.  They  form  part  of  the  Nankaidd 
or  Southern  Sea  Circuit. 

The  representatives  of  the  salt  industry  in 
,.s*l*G">^J<»^  these  Ten    Provinces  were    one  of  the    first, 

the   Ten    Pro-  ' 

vinccju  amongst  all  the  other  industries  in  Japan,  to 

organise  a  guild  for  the  furtherance  of  their 
common  interests.  This  guild,  which  was  established 
on  a  firm  basis  for  the  first  time  some  thirteen  years 
ago,  although  existing  previous  to  that  in  a  more  or 
less  disorganised  condition,  is  called  the  Jisshu  Enden 
Kumiai  Kwai,  or  the  Salt  Guild  of  the  Ten  Provinces. 
The  regulations  which  have  been  framed  for  its  guidance 
will  be  found  given  in  extenso  further  on  in  this  report, 
and  there  will  be  some  remarks  to  offer  upon  them  in 
connection  with  complications  which  have  lately  arisen 
amongst  the  members  from  the  various  provinces  com- 
posing it. 

By  Article  33   of  these  regulations  the  Ten 
.i.^\S^'-2"    ®'  Provinces  are  divided  into  nine  districts,  each 

the  Guild.  ' 

under  the  control  of  a  district  office,  and  these, 
in  their  turn,  are  supervised  by  a  Central  Office  chosen  out 
of  their  number. 

The  names  of  these  nine  districts  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Kami  Nadame  District.  Office  situated  at  Innami, 
Province  of  Harima.. 

2.  AkO  District.  Office  situated  at  Kariya  Machi,  Pro- 
vince of  Harima. 
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3.  Ry6-Bi  District.  Office  situated  in  the  town  of  Aji 
no  Mura,  province  of  Bizen.  Ry6-Bi  is  the  name  given  to 
the  two  provinces  of  Bizen  and  Bichu  of  which  the  district 
is  composed. 

4.  Ge-Bi  District.  Office  situated  in  Onomichi,  province 
of  Bingo.  This  district  comprises  the  two  provinces  of 
Bingo  and  Aki. 

5.  B6-Ch5  District.  Office  situated  in  Mitajin,  province 
of  Suwo.  This  district  is  composed  of  the  two  provinces 
of  Suwo  and  Nagato. 

6.  Awa  District.  Office  situated  in  Kurosaki,  Province 
of  Awa. 

7.  To-San  District.  Office  situated  at  Marugame  near 
Takamatsu,  province  of  Sanuki.  To-San  signifies  Eastern 
Sanuki. 

8.  Sei-San  District  or  Western  Sanuki  District.  Office 
situated  in  Sakaide. 

9.  lyo  District.  Office  situated  in  Imabaru,  province 
of  lyo. 

All  the  District  Offices  alluded  to  above  are  prominent 
salt  manufacturing  towns  or  villages,  with  the  exception  of 
Marugame. 

The  Central  Office  of  the  Guild  having  jurisdiction  over 
the  remaining  eight  District  Offices  is  in  Marugame,  the 
district  town  for  Eastern  Sanuki.  There  are  no  salt  fields 
in  Marugame,  it  having  been  selected  as  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Guild  on  account  of  its  central  position. 

It  is  now  desirable  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  the  area 
and  yield  of  the  thirty  eight  maritime  provinces  not  in- 
cluded in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Salt  Guild,  after  which  the 
same  course  will  be  adopted  as  regards  the  area  and  output 
of  the  Ten  Provinces.  By  this  means  a  comparison  may 
be  drawn  as  to  their  respective  superiority. 

According  to  the  latest  Government  Statistics 

ProducUon*"of  ^^^^^"^   upon  this  subject   the  area  and   com- 

Jrl)\inc«."out?  P"^^^   y^^^^   ^^   ^^°^^    provinces     without    the 

ou^cGiM!°'' P'^^^  of  the  Guild  was,   for  the  year   1885,  as 

follows  : 
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Table  No.  i. 


Prefecture. 


Ky6t6    

Kanagawa 

Nagasaki . 

Niigata 

Chiba    ..... 


Ibaraki — 

Miye 

Aichi     

Shidzuoka 


Miyagi 


Fukushima 
Iwate    


Aomori.... 
Yamagata 
Akita  .... 
Fukui   .... 


Ishikawa  ... 
Shimane  ... 
Wakayama 

Kochi    

Fukuoka  ... 


Oita  

Saga 

Kumamoto 
Miyazaki ... 
Kagoshima 


Province. 


Tango 

Sagami     and 

Musashi   

Hizen  

Echigo  &  Sado 
Kadznsa       and 

Shimosa  

Hitachi    

Ise    

Owari   and    Mi- 

kawa 

TOtOmi  and  Su- 

ruga 

Iwaki  and  Riku- 

zen    

Iwaki  (Part  of) 
Rikuzen        and 

Rikuchiu  

Mutsu 

Uzen    

Ugo 

Wakasa,    Echi- 

zen  

Kaga,  Noto 

Idzumo    

Kii    

1  osa    

Chikuzen,     Bu- 

zen  

Buzen,    Bungo. 

Hizen  

Higo    

Hyuga 

Osumi,  Satsuma 

Total    


Area. 


54 
100 

145 
197 

III 

188 

208 
146 


29 
17 

214 

67 

100 
164 

221 
41 

88 
279 


Yield. 


koku,\ 
1,489 

15,020 

17*045 
7,166 

44»035 
2,741 

5i»726 

i45»454 
17,646 

80,794 
14032 

45»2o6 
1,492 

731 
1,486 

5»o55 

213,198 

3»5oo 
18,045 

9,669 

81,366 

ii4»435 
7,462 

86,432 

I3»5i7 
72,539 


2,743       hoji.sSi 


♦  Note.  One  *oA«—  ^of  i  ton. 
t  1  chd  or  10  tan  —  2.4507204  acres. 
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From  the  preceding  figures  it   appears  that 
duce*of*38  pf^  the  thirty  eight  maritime  provinces,  not  included 

vinces    outside  •      .»       t*      i.  -    t^     j         Tr         •    •  e 

Guild.  m  the  Jisshu  Enden  Kumiai,  possess  an  area  of 

2,743  chd^  or  6,722  acres  of  ground  devoted  to 
the  purposes  of  salt  manufacture,  which  yielded  1,071,581 
koku  or  158,753  tons  of  salt. 

As  regards  the  Ten  Provinces  the  following  table,  based 
upon  returns  issued  by  the  nine  district  offices  of  the  Guild, 
will  enable  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  their  productive  capa- 
city to  be  formed.  The  same  year,  namely,  1885,  has  been 
selected  in  order  that  a  comparison  may  be  drawn  between 
the  two  tables. 

A  Table  of  the  amount  of  salt  manufactured 

°'  *'  and  of  the  area  of  salt  fields  in  the  Ten  Provinces 

of  the  Sanindo  and  Nankaido  Circuits  for  the  year  1885  : — 


District. 

Province. 

Area. 

Yield. 

Kami  Nadame... 

Ak6  

Ryo-Bi 

Ge-Bi   

B6-Ch0 

Awa 

Eastern  Sanuki. 
Western  Sanuki. 
lyo    

Harima) 

Harima  1 

Bizen,    Bichu... 

Bingo,  Aki 

Suwo,    Nagato. 

Awa 

Sanuki)   

Sanuki)   

lyo   

417 

434 
470 

555 

835 

513 
283 

282 
351 

koku,\ 

526,335 
602,166 

720,391 

800,832 

985»784 

4771484 
286,302 

363^537 
474,633 

/      

Total    

1    /       1    '          mJJ 

4,i40f//d 

5,237,463  hoku 

The  above  table  gives  a  total  for  the  Ten  Pro- 
ducronhc?e°n  ^inccs  of  4,140  clio,  OX  10,146  acres,  which  pro- 
provinces.  duccd  5,237,463  koku^  ov  775,920  tons.  On 
comparing  Tables  No :  i  and  2,  and  deducting  the  lesser 
total  of  the  former  from  that  of  the  latter  table,  thus  : — 

Area  Yield 

cho  acres  hokti  tons 

Ten  Provinces.         4,140  =  10,146.      5,237,463=775,920. 

Thirty   eight   pro- 12,743=  6,722.      1,071,581  =  158,753. 

vinces  outside  Guild.)  1,397=  3>424«      4,165,882=617,167. 

•  I  £^0= 2.4507204  acres, 
t  X  koku  =^  -i  of  one  ton. 
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1.  BO-ChO.    (Suwo  and  Nagato.)  has  20.19  percent  of  the  total  area. 

2.  Gc-Bi.    (Bingo  and  Aki.)  "  13.41      "        "   " 

3.  Awa.    (Awa.)  "  12.40      **        '•   " 

4.  RyO-Bi.    (Bizen,  Bichu.)  **  11.36 

5.  Ak5.                      (Harima.)l  **  10.50 

6.  Kami  Nadame.    (Harima.))  **  10.00      **        *'   *' 

7.  lyo.  "     8.48      *«        "   •• 

8.  Eastern  Sanuki.                     )  *»     6.84      "        "   •* 


««   i«  •« 


'   (Sanuki.)  \ 


t« 

ti     ti  ««   ti    ti 

i« 

It  ti  It  i(  It 
It  tt 
tt     tt  It   ti    ft 


9.  Wersten  Sanuki.  I         "      6.82      "        ••    " 

As  regards  production  also  they  retain  relatively  the 
same  places,  the  only  difference  being  that  Awa  ranks  sixth 
instead  of  third,  and  that  the  positions  of  Eastern  and 
Western  Sanuki  are  reversed. 

a 

1.  BO-ChO.  District  has  18.80  per  cent  of  the  total  yield. 

2.  Ge-Bi.  *•  *•  15.49  "  "  "       **        " 

3.  RyO-Bi.  "  "  13.70  •*  "  "       "        •« 

4.  AkO.  "  "  11.39  •*  **  "       " 

5.  Kami  Nadame.  *'  **  10.05 

6.  Awa.  "  ••  9. 1 1  **  "  •»       •* 

7.  lyo.  •*  "  9.06 

8.  Western  Sanuki.  "  "  6.94  "  "  •* 

9.  Eastern  Sanuki.  "  '*  5.46 

The  nine  Districts  of  the  yield  are  merely  arbitrarj'  divi- 
sions made  to  suit  convenience,  three  of  them  being  com- 
posed of  two  provinces  each,  two  of  one  province  each,  and 
four  of  half  a  province  each.  If,  however,  we  ignore  these 
divisions  and  select  the  provinces  only  for  comparison,  the 
first  and  second  places  must  be  assigned  to  Harima  and 
Sanuki,  as  being  by  far  the  most  prolific  in  production  and 
extensive  in  area  ;  by  this  they  regain  the  superiority  appar- 
ently lost  if  divided  into  the  districts  of  Kaminadame  and 
Ak6,  and  Eastern  and  Western  Sanuki ;  Suwo  and  Nagato 
which  head  the  list  of  districts  under  the  name  of  B6-Chd 
being  relegated  to  the  third  place. 

The   average  yield   of  salt  from  an  ordinary 
of  sah  per"^gar-  sized    field  of  I  clid^  5  tan,  OT  about  3$  acres, 
ranges   from    2000  koku    (  =  291    tons)  to  2500 
koku  (=370  tons)  for  gardens  of  good  quality,  and  some- 
times reaches  as  high  as  3000  to  3500  koku,  (444  to  518 
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tons),  in  gardens  situated  in  a  particularly  favourable  loca- 
lity, or  enjoying  an  exceptionally  good  climate.  From  bad 
gardens  not  more  than  1500  koku,  (222  tons)  can  be  obtained, 
if  indeed  as  much  as  that  even.  It  is  very  difficult  to  count 
upon  an  unvar)'ing  yield  two  seasons  following,  as  the 
weather  exerts  a  verj'  powerful  influence  upon  the  produc- 
tive capacity  of  the  fields,  sometimes  causing  it  to  fluctuate 
to  a  considerable  extent.  This  point  will  be  all  the  more 
readily  understood  when  the  system,  on  which  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  salt  water  in  the  gardens  is  conducted,  has  been 
explained. 

Taking  the  standard  of  i  cho  5  tan  (3^  acres), 
per^garden^'for  in  Order  to  arrive  at  an  approximate  estimate  of 
vinces,*"     '°  the  yield  per  garden  in  the  Ten  Provinces,  the 
following  average  is  struck  for  1885  and  1887. 


■ 

1887 

1885 

Ak6       per 

field  of  I 

cho 

5  tan. 

3000 

kokn 

2081  koku. 

Ryo-Bi 

<( 

2634 

* 

2300       ** 

Ge-Bi 

t( 

2479 

(( 

2164       " 

lyo 

<( 

2323 

<< 

2028       ** 

Kaminadame 

(( 

2107 

(( 

1893       •* 

Sanuki,  East 

and  West 

• 

■ 

1893 

C( 

1725        ** 

B6ch(5 

it 

1875 

(( 

1770        " 

Awa 

<( 

^396 

<( 

1396        ** 

Last  year,  1887,  the   average  increased  in  every  district, 
except  Awa,  where  it  remained  exactly  stationar}'. 

Operations  on  the  salt  fields  of  the  Ten  Pre- 
saft^^^king.  °^  vinccs  are  supposed  to   commence  on   the   ist 

April,  and  the  season  lasts  for  six  months  until 
the  end  of  September.  The  manufacture  of  salt  after  this 
date  is  prohibited  by  the  Guild  regulations  and  afiy  breach 
of  them  involves  the  penalty  of  a  fine.  In  special  cases, 
however,  permission   is  granted  to  work  beyond  the  limit 

above  specified  on  the  following  system.  All 
of  satt*gardcnT  the  gardens  in  each  district  are  divided  into  ten 

classes  according  to  their  productive  capacity. 
Those  which  produce  most  abundantly  form  a  group  by 
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themselves  and  are  termed  unclassified  iields.  Against 
these  the  rule  restricting  operations  to  a  term  of  six  months 
is  rigidly  enforced.  There  are  therefore  two  well  defined  groups 
of  salt  gardens,  viz.  unclassified  and  classified ;  the  former 
contain  the  best  and  the  latter  the  worst  gardens  in  regular 
gradation  of  ten  classes.  To  those  which  belong  to  these 
ten  classes  the  privilege  of  extending  their  operations 
beyond  the  30th  September  is  accorded,  fifteen  days  extra 
grace  being  allowed  to  each  class  on  a  descending  scale ;  so 
that  a  garden  ranged  under  class  10  would,  by  virtue  of  its 
inferior  productive  capacity,  be  entitled  to  150  days  grace 
over  and  above  the  proper  limit  of  six  months.  In  the 
same  category  are  included  gardens  which  have  been  newly 
made,  or  which,  owing  to  damage  incurred  from  storms, 
have  been  interrupted  in  their  manufacturing  operations. 
Isolated  gardens,  situated  at  a  distance  from  the  bulk  of  the 
rest  in  any  particular  locality,  and  those  which  do  not  attain 
the  standard  dimension  of  i  chd  5  tan  (=3f  acres)  are  also 
very  frequently  incorporated  in  these  ten  classes  as  a  com- 
pensation for  the  various  disadvantages  they  labour  under. 
It  is  usual  at  one  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Guild  to 
decide  what  gardens  shall  be  exempted  from  the  obligation 
of  abandoning  work  on  the  expiration  of  the  six  months' 
period,  the  right  to  such  a  favour  being  generally  advanced 
by  the  representative  of  the  district  to  which  such  gardens 
may  belong. 

Last  year,  1887,  the  number  of  Classified  and  Unclassified 
fields  in  each  province  was  as  follows : — 


Unclassified. 

Classified. 

Harima          

.         487 

38 

Bizen  and  Bichu 

160 

186 

Bingo  and  Aki 

206 

78 

Suwo  and  Nagato     .. 

434 

99 

lyo 

123 

87 

Awa    ... 

195 

84 

Sanuki 

90 

...     328 

Total       1*695  ^<^ld^* 


900  fields. 
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The  system  of  a  six  months*  manufacture  was 
or  sS^monthi*  ihtroduccd  by  Tanaka  TCroku  over  one  hundred 

manufacture.  .        .       ^  «     •  «  « 

years  ago.  It  is  termed  m  the  vernacular 
"  Sampachi  H6,**  or  third  to  eighth  month  system,  as  by 
the  calendar  in  use  at  that  period  the  third  month  of  the 
year  fell  in  April  and  the  eighth  month  in  September. 
With  the  adoption  of  the  foreign  calendar,  however,  this 
phrase  naturally  lost  its  strict  significance,  but  is  now  em- 
ployed to  denote  the  six  months*  manufacture  from  April 
to  September.  It  has,  as  representing  a  system,  been  pro- 
vocative of  great  strife  amongst  the  members  of  the  salt 
Guild,  which  has  been  for  some  time  past  divided  into  two 
great  parties,  namely,  the  adherents  of  Sampachi  Hd  and 
its  antagonists;  but  I  shall  not  detail  the  merits  of  this 
quarrel  just  now,  reserving  it  for  fuller  explanation  under  the 
heading  of  the  history  of  the  **  Jisshu  Enden  Kumiai  Kwai." 

The  process  employed  in  this  country  for  the 
manufadturc.^  extraction  of  Salt  by  the  evaporation  of  sea  water 

is  of  a  most  interesting  and  novel  character. 
Before  describing  it  at  length,  however,  it  will  be  of  advan- 
tage to  enumerate  'the  chief  methods  which  obtain  in  other 
countries.     They  are : — 

I.  Evaporation  of  sea  water  in  an  ordinary 

Methods  used  1       ^r  r      1 

in  foreign  coun-  pan  by  means  ot  luel. 

tries  and  to  be  t<  ^'  r  a        • 

found  in  Japan.  2.  Evaporation  of  sea  water  in  open  reservoirs 
exposed  to  the  air  and  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  wind. 

3.  Evaporation  of  concentrated  brine  in  pans  by  means 
of  fuel. 

For  obtaining  this  concentrated  brine  the  following  ex- 
pedients may  be  resorted  to  : — 

A.  Evaporation  of  sea  water  in  open  reservoirs. 

B.  Evaporation  by  the  Graduation  Process. 

C.  Evaporation  by  subterranean  warmth,  vi^ :  by  steam 
or  hot  water  issuing  out  of  the  earth. 

D.  Evaporation  of  sea  water  in  sand  and  subsequent 
leaching  of  the  same. 

E.  Exposure  of  sea  water  to  the  action  of  any  freezing 
agency  whereby  a  strong  concentrated  solution  is  obtained. 


f. 
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The  method  mentioned  in  No.  i  is  not  practised  in  Japan, 
as  it  entails  the  use  of  a  large  quantity  of  cheap  fuel,  which 
must  be  purchaseable  at  a  very  low  figure  indeed  to  render 
manufacture  profitable. 

No.  2  is  the  usual  method  in  vogue  in  Europe,  viz : 
in   the  salt  gardens  of  France,  Italy  and  Spain,  border- 

*  ing  on    the  Mediterranean   Coast,    where   the  climate  is 

hot  and  dry  in  the  summer,  a  most  essential  condition 
for    sucessfully    working    it.      It     is    extremely    doubtful 

*  whether  this  system  of  evaporation  is  adaptable  to  Japan, 

even  in  such  a  region  as  that  surrounding  the  Inland  Sea 
which  presents  the  most  favourable  conditions  for  an  ex- 
periment in  this  direction.  The  climate  is  a  great  deal  too 
humid  in  the  summer  months  in  this  locality  or  indeed  in 
any  other  district  of  Japan.  An  exception,  however,  should 
be  made  as  regards  the  Bonin  Islands  which  have  lately 
been  selected  as  the  site  of  a  salt  garden  conducted  on  these 
principles.  It  has  been  started  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  and  in  view  of 
the  tropical  nature  of  the  climate  which  prevails  in  these 
islands,  lying  as  they  do  in  a  more  southern  latitude,  the 
undertaking  ought  to  have  encouraging  results. 

No.  3  A.  This  method  is  used  in  certain  places  in 
Japan.  It  differs  from  the  method  mentioned  in  No.  2  in 
the  following  way ;  namely,  the  brine  obtained  by  it  is 
subjected  to  artificial  heat  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  salt, 
whilst  the  sea  water  contained  in  the  open  reservoirs  of 
No.  2  method  undergoes  no  secondary  treatment,  but  is 
at  once  evaporated  into  salt  by  the  solar  rays. 

III.  13.  is  the  system  adopted  in  Germany  at  the  brine 
springs  of  Schonebeck  and  Salzhausen.  The  only  place 
where  evaporation  is  carried  on  in  Japan  on  the  graduation 
principle  is,  as  far  as  is  ascertainable,  on  the  coast  of 
Kadzusa.  The  works  there  are  on  a  vGvy  small  scale  and 
the  yield  is  comparatively  trifling,  amounting  to  some  500 
kokii,  or  74  tons  annually. 

III.  C.  is  a  most  original  and  unique  method  employed 
in  Aomori  prefecture  in  the  extreme  north  of  Honshu.     This 
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is  probably  about  the  only  place  where  such  a  mode  of 
manufacture  exists.  Concentrated  brine  obtained  from  a  salt 
field  in  the  customary  manner  is  put  into  two  iron  pans, 
each  half  a  tsubo  large,  (about  2  square  yards)  both  of  which 
float  on  the  surface  of  a  boiling  spring.  The  brine  is  then 
gradually  reduced  to  salt  by  the  natural  heat  of  the  water  in 
which  the  pans  float. 

III.  D.  is  the  ordinary  method  which  obtains  in  Japan. 

III.  £.  is  employed  in  Russia,  Sweden,  Siberia  and  other 
northern  countries,  where  the  climate  is.  too  cold  to  admit  of 
natural  evaporation  by  the  solar  rays.  The  sea  water  is 
frozen  in  reservoirs  from  which  a  strong  saline  lye  is  ob- 
tained which  is  boiled  down  to  salt.  It  does  not  seem, 
however,  that  this  process  ever  occurs  in  Japan. 

To  recapitulate,  the  only  usual  way  by  which  evaporation 
of  salt  is  effected  in  Japan  is  to  boil  down  in  pans  highly 
concentrated  brine  gained  by  the  treatment  of  sand  charged 
with  salt  crystals.  The  process,  it  appears,  is  not 
altogether  unknown  in  Europe  and  in  former  days 
operations  were  carried  on  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  in 
France.  It  has,  however,  been  long  since  abandoned  in 
that  country  in  favour  of  more  suitable  expedients,  as  it  was 
of  too  clumsy  a  nature  to  exist  for  long.  •  In  Japan  it  has 
existed  almost  from  time  immemorial,  but  the  rapid 
progress,  which  has  already  done  so  much  to  change 
the  aspect  of  affairs  here,  will  doubtless  introduce  some 
welcome  modifications  into  a  system  that,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  is  distinctly  inefficient. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  situation  and  construc- 
tion of  a  salt  garden,  and  the  various  stages  of  manufacture 
through  which  the  salt  passes  before  it  reaches  the  hands  of 
the  consumer. 

The  site  selected  for  laying  out  a  garden  is 
Situation  of  a  naturally  in  as  close  proximity  to  the  sea  as 
possible.  It  is  generally  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  strong  sea  walls  or  dykes  to  resist  the  encroachment 
of  the  sea.  These  are  built  very  solidly  with  a  view  to  offer- 
ing a  stout  resistance  to  the  wind  and  waves,  as  most  of  the 
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gardens,  more  particularly  in  the  south,  are  annually  exposed 
to  great  danger  from  the  violent  typhoons  which  so  often 
devastate  the  coasts  of  Japan,  especially  in  the  region  of  the 
Inland  Sea.  For  this  reason,  also  out  of  motives  of  econo- 
my, the  gardens  are  very  often  conterminous,  being  placed 
in  one  long  row  and  protected  by  one  long  dyke,  instead  of 
having  separate  ones  for  each  garden.  This  effects  a  great 
saving  in  expense  as  these  walls  are  one  of  the  most  costly 
items  to  be  considered  when  a  new  garden  has  to  be  con- 
sturcted.  The  surface  of  the  garden  should  neither  be  too 
high  above  nor  too  low  beneath  the  main  level  of  the  sea 
but,  if  possible,  about  3  feet  under  high  watermark.  At 
high  tide  it  is  therefore  flooded  and  at  ebb  remains  dry. 
Diagram  of  Salt  fhe   annexed  diagram  will   serve   to  illustrate 

Garden. 

the  shape  and  position  generally  assumed 
although,  of  course,  other  modifications  of  them  both 
are  very  often  to  be  found.  In  the  side  facing  the  sea 
a  sluice  gate  is  contrived,  (vide  Diagram  i.  A),  ^which 
permits  of  the  easy  ingress  and  egress  of  the  tide,  and 
which  is  connected  with  a  collecting  pond,  B,  by  a  pipe 
leading  from  the  gate.  The  principal  object  of  this  pond  is 
to  prevent  the  sea  entering  with  too  great  a  force  into  the 
ditches,  DD,  From  the  pond  the  water  enters  into  these 
ditches  by  another  pipe  and  circulates  round  the  garden  and 
between  the  sand  beds  marked  CC ;  thus  in  the  diagram  there 
are  five  sand  beds  divided  by  their  intervening  six  ditches 
DD,  and  two  long  ditches  from  2}  to  3  feet  wide  running 
down  the  field  on  each  side.  The  sand  beds  are  usually 
five  in  number,  varying,  however,  with  the  dimensions  of 
field.  They  generally  measure  120  ken{=  720  feet)  by  6J 
ken  (=39  feet)  wide.  They  are  about  one  foot  above  the 
level  of  the  field,  and  it  is  on  their  surfaces  that  the  process 
of  the  evaporation  of  sea  water  takes  place.  The  length  of 
the  six  parallel  ditches  naturally  corresponds  with  that  of 
the  sand  beds  ;  their  width  is  about  2  feet  and  their  depth 
from  12  to  14  inches. 

The  salt  fields  in  the  south  show  but  little  variation  in 
their  dimensions,  being  for  the  most  part  constructed  on 
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one  uniform  scale,  namely,  i  cho  5  tan  (or  3}  acres).  Those 
in  the  vicinity  of  Yokohama,  Kawasaki  and  Tokyo,  show 
a  tendency  to  exceed  this,  being  often  as  large  as  5  cho 
(=12^  acres).  The  standard  size  of  i  cho  5  tan  is  selected 
out  of  regard  for  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  worked. 

The  sand  beds  are  usually  puddled  with  a  bottom  layer 
of  coarse  large  grained  sand,  mixed  with  clay,  (the  coarser 
the  sand  the  better),  in  order  to  prevent  the  sea  water,  which 
soaks  into  them  from  the  ditches,  filtering  away  into  the 
lower  stratum  of  soil.  On  the  top  of  the  bottom  layer  is 
placed  another  layer  of  fine  sand.  In  some  localities  as 
many  as  three  layers  of  sand  are  superposed,  but  the  upper- 
most one  must  always  consist  of  a  fine  grained  sand,  as 
this  is  the  best  adapted  for  the  process  of  evaporation  which 
takes  place  in  the  upper  layer.  The  thickness  of  the  layers 
varies,  being  for  the  upper  one  from  i  J  to  2  inches  and  for 
the  others  from  four  to  six  inches.  Every  year,  before  the 
commencement  of  operations  in  the  spring,  some  200,000 
kin  (=  2381  cwts)  of  fine  sand  is  spread  over  the  surface, 
in  order  to  compensate  for  the  wear  and  tear  caused  by  con- 
tinually working  the  upper  layer,  as  not  only  does  it 
gradually  dwindle  away  owing  to  its  sand  falling  into 
and  filling  up  the  ditches,  but  it  also  becomes  viscous 
and  loses  its  permeability.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  important 
that  it  should  be  replenished  to  enable  the  water  penetrat- 
ing from  the  ditches  to  mount  to  the  surface  of  the  field 
easily,  diminution  of  its  efficacy  meaning  a  corresponding 
loss  in  the  amount  of  concentrated  brine  obtained  by  the 
process  to  be  presently  described.  Notwithstanding  the 
amount  of  sand  annually  placed  on  the  field,  no  very  per- 
ceptible elevation  of  the  upper  layer  is  to  be  remarked, 
as  a  good  deal  of  sand,  is  in  the  course  of  time,  is  either 
trodden  down  by  the  feet  of  the  workmen  into  the  lower 
layers,  or  is  carried  away  by  the  water  in  the  ditches 
when  they  are  emptied  into  the  sea.  The  lower  layers, 
therefore,  in  time,  attain  to  a  thickness  of  seven  or  eight 
inches,  when  the  field  is  entirely  dug  up  and  the  thickness 
of  the  various  layers  properly  re-adjusted.     After  the  lapse 
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of  a  good  many  years  it  is  found  necessary  to  renovate 
all  the  sand  in  the  field. 

The  way  in  which  the  evaporation  of  the  sea 
Evaporation  on  water  conducted  into  the  ditches  takes  place  on 

the  held.  ^ 

the  surface  of  the  Beld  is  thus  ;  at  high  tide  the 
sea  is  admitted  by  the  sluice  and  comes  pouring  into  the 
ditches  with  a  considerable  pressure,  and  slowly,  but  surely, 
percolates  into  the  bottom  layers  of  coarse  sand ;  from  here 
it  is  gradually  drawn  by  capillary  attraction  to  the  surface 
of  the  sand  beds,  where,  exposed  to  the  action  of  sun  and 
wind,  the  sodium  chloride  contained  in  solution  is  rapidly 
deposited  in  the  shape  of  glittering  salt  crystals,  which  make 
the  field  to  be  quite  white  with  efflorescence  and  shine  like 
so  many  diamonds  in  the  sunlight. 

The  ditches  are  never  filled  at  random,  as  various  circum- 
stances concur  to  render  it  necessary  to  regulate  the  height 
of  the  water  admitted  into  them.  In  hot  and  dry  weather 
good  gardens  generally  have  their  ditches  filled  up  to  the 
margins  of  the  sand  beds,  as  evaporation  proceeds  rapidly 
and  a  good  supply  of  water  is  needed.  In  bad  gardens 
which  have  a  clayey  and  non -porous  soil  the  same  practise 
is  observed.  In  the  latter  case  the  water  is  absorbed  and 
conveyed  to  the  surface  with  much  less  facility.  In  cold  or 
cloudy  weather  when  the  process  of  evaporation  is  much 
retarded,  the  ditches  are  only  left  half  or  three  quarters  full. 
Great  care  has  to  be  taken  that  the  surface  of  the  field  does 
not  become  too  dry,  as  this  indicates  that  the  water  is  not 
rising  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  meet  the  demands  made 
upon  it  by  evaporation.  Undue  dryness  is  very  apt  to  occur 
when  the  upper  layer  of  fine  sand  does  not  possess  the  re- 
quisite porosity,  or  during  exceedingly  hot  and  dry  weather. 
In  such  cases  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  some  expedient 
for  keeping  a  continuous  upward  pressure  of  water  to  the 
surface.  This  is  effected  by  sprinkling  water  at  intervals, 
which  aids  the  evaporation  considerably.  When  the  field 
first  begins  to  show  signs  of  salt  crystals  and  assumes  a 
light  colour,  this  is  the  time  to  commence  the  sprinkling 
operation.     It  helps  the  field  to  maintain  a  dark  surface 


Figure  i. 


Rake  for  raking  sand 


Moveable  teeth  of  rake. 


Figure  2. 


Board  used  for  levelling  sand 
after   it   has    been   raked. 
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which  is  best  suited  for  absorbing  the  rays  of  the  sun,  thus 
accelerating  evaporation.  The  process  of  watering  the  surface 
requires  great  care  and  skill,  as  it  is  most  essential  that  the 
water  should  be  evenly  and  uniformly  distributed  over  it 
and  that  it  should  not  be  dashed  in  streams  on  any  one 
particular  spot,  so  as  to  tear  up  the  delicate  upper  layer 
into  cavities.  For  this  reason,  the  workmen,  instead  of 
throwing  the  water  out  of  buckets,  use  a  long-handled 
ladle  from  which  the  water  is  thrown  obliquely  with  a  dex- 
terous jerk,  scattering  itself  evenly  over  the  surface  in  fine 
spray ;  by  this  means  each  part  of  the  ground  is  properly 
moistened  and  does  not  receive  an  undue  share  of  water. 
It  requires  a  good  deal  of  practice  and  also  some  muscular 
strength  to  arrive  at  a  correct  manipulation  of  this  ladle. 
Another  method  employed  for  watering  the  sand  is  to  fill 
finely  meshed  straw  baskets  with  water.  These  are  slung 
on  to  the  shoulders  of  a  workman  and  the  water  trickles 
out  as  he  runs  along  the  field. 

As  a  further  aid  to  maintaining  a  uniform  evaporation 
the  surfaces  of  the  sand  flats  are  frequently  raked  by  the 
workmen  with  bamboo  rakes,  (See  Figure  i),  and,  after 
that,  again  smoothed  down  by  means  of  a  heavy  beam  of 
wood  drawn  over  them  (see  Figure  2.). 

After  the  sand  of  the  upper  layer  has  been  raked  and 
re-raked,  sprinkled  and  re-sprinkled  several  times  in  the 
course  of  the  morning,  and  when  it  is  considered  that 
evaporation  has  sufficiently  well  advanced,  the  sand  is 
pushed  together  into  transverse  ridges  along  the  whole 
length  of  each  sand  bed.  This  is  done  with  the  tool  shown 
in  Figure  3,  which  is  termed  a  **  Manga.*'  The  sand  now 
lies  ready  for  further  treatment,  highly  impregnated  with 
sodium  chloride,  and  also,  as  may  be  expected,  with  other 
impurities.  The  first  stage  of  operations  must  he  considered 
as  ending  at  this  point. 

The  next  task  is  to  collect  the  impregnated  sand 

Process *^*^*"^  in  baskets,  which  are  carried  by  workmen  to  the 

**  leaching  tubs,"  or,  as  they  are  termed  in  the 

vernacular,  Nui ;  they  are  of  square  shape,  constructed  either 
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of  plastic  clay  or  of  wooden  boards,  and  supported  at  some 
little  distance  from  the  ground  on  wooden  props.  The 
bottom  consists  of  a  bamboo  grating  covered  with  a  strip  of 
coarse  straw  matting,  which  acts  as  a  filter  for  the  sea  water 
poured  on  to  the  sand  contained  in  the  Nui.  The  leaching 
tubs  are  generally  divided  into  two  equal  divisions  by  wooden 
partitions,  sand  being  cast  in  both  alike.  They  are  situated 
at  intervals  of  13  to  20  paces  from  each  other  in  the  centre 
of  the  sand  flats  where  they  are  easily  got  at — see  Diagram 
I,  E.  The  numbers  assigned  to  each  sandflat  vary  with 
the  locality.  In  Mitajiri,  (province  of  Suwo),  there  are  18, 
and  in  Sakaide,  (Sanuki),  only  15  on  each  sandflat,  giving, 
for  the  former  place,  a  total  of  90,  and,  for  the  latter,  a  total 
of  75  to  a  field  of  i  cho  5  tan  (=3f  acres).  When  the  Nui 
have  been  filled  with  the  necessary  amount  of  sand,  which 
generally  takes  place  about  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  water  ladled  out  of  the  adjacent  ditches  is 
poured  on  to  the  sand  in  bucketsfuU.  This  gradually  filter- 
ing through  the  sand  into  a  receptacle  below  carries  away 
with  it  most  of  the  saline  particles  adhering  to  the  sand, 
finally  assuming  the  properties  of  a  highly  concentrated 
brine.  As  many  as  three  separate  lots  of  water  are  poured 
into  each  leaching  tub  at  intervals  of  an  hour  or  so.  The 
bulk  of  the  salt  cr}'stals  are  absorbed  by  the  first  lot  poured 
in  and  the  brine  resulting  from  it  is  the  most  concentrated, 
the  second  and  third  treatment  of  the  sand  giving  a  more 
diluted  liquid.  The  brine  obtained  from  the  third  pouring 
is  generally  reserved  until  next  day  when  it  is  added  to  the 
water  poured  in  first  and  gains  additional  concentration. 

When  the  filtering  operation  is  concluded,  the  sand  is, 
on  the  following  morning,  taken  out  of  the  leaching  tubs 
and  cast  down  in  a  heap  by  the  side  to  dry  ;  after  which  it 
is  re-spread  over  the  surface  of  the  field  to  continue  the 
evaporating  process.  This  is  done  with  the  rake  and 
board  previously  alluded  to. 

Various  plans  are  adopted  for  allowing  the  sand 
fiewWn<r*d  *°  ^'"plc  time  to'dry  thoroughly  before  re-spreading 
ingofsand.       j^^  such  as,  for  example,  only  working  one  half, 
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or  one  third  of  the  field  every  day,  or  the  whole  of  the 
field  every  alternate  day.  By  this  means  the  sand  gets  a 
rest  and  does  not  so  rapidly  deteriorate  in  quality  as  would, 
otherwise,  be  the  case  if  the  whole  surface  of  the  field  were 
worked  every  day. 

From  the  leaching  tubs  the  brine  flows  through  a  subter- 
ranean pipe  to  the  Numai,  a  well  plastered  with  clay  which 

serves  to  collect  the  brine  for  final  transfer 
(See  Diagram  ^q  jj^g  Tame-ike  or  Reservoir  House  in  close 
Reservoir  proximity.     The  Reservoir  consists  of  a  large 

oblong  cavity  thoroughly  plastered  inside  with 
clay  to  prevent  percolation  of  the  brine  into  the  subsoil, 
the  whole  being  covered  over  with  a  thatched  roof  for  protec- 
tion against  the  weather.  It  is  generally  situated,  together 
with  the  rest  of  the  buildings,  such  as  the  Boiling  House, 
Store  Houses  for  salt  and  coal,  etcetera,  on  ground  slightly 
elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  field.  Being  on  a  higher 
level,  therefore,  than  the  Numai  or  Draw  Well  alluded  to 

above,  it  is  necessar}',  when  transferring  the  brine 
^D  i^agram  from  the  latter,  to  use  the  contrivance  figured  at 

F  of  Diagram  No.  i.  This  consists  of  a  bucket 
affixed  to  the  end  of  a  long  bamboo  pole  which  is  hoisted 
up  and  down  by  a  lever  working  on  a  pivot  fixed  in  another 
pole.  By  this  the  bucket  is  lifted  to  the  edge  of  the  reservoir 
and  its  contents  emptied. 

In  the  saltfields   situated   in  the  vicinity   of 
Leaching  pro-  Yokohama    a    somewhat    different    method    of 

cess  in  Northern  T 

fields.  leaching  the  sand  is  practised,  termed   "  Zaru- 

tori  or  Basket-taking."  Instead  of  leaching  tubs  a  number 
of  portable  baskets  of  a  conical  shape  are  used  for  holding 
the  sand.  Beneath  the  baskets  are  placed  small  tubs,  for 
catching  the  concentrated  brine  as  it  falls.  The  contents 
of  these  are  then  emptied  into  large  buckets  by  the  work- 
men, who  carry  them  to  the  **  Tori-dzuka,'*  or  cisterns,  of 
which  there  are  six  or  seven  scattered  over  the  field.  The 
**Tori-dzuka"  is  a  wooden  scaffolding  of  about  ten  feet  high 
built  over  one  of  the  ditches  to  save  space.  On  the  top 
of  it  a  couple  of  buckets  are  fixed  which  do  duty  as  a  small 
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cistern  for  the  reception  of  the  brine  poured  in.  From  the 
"  Tori-dzuka  "  the  brine  is  conducted  by  underground  pipes 
to  th^  reservoir.  The  top  of  the  cistern  is  reached  by 
means  of  two  narrow  planks  one  on  each  side  of  the 
scaffolding,  and  it  is  a  task  not  devoid  of  some  little 
danger  for  the  workmen  to  climb  up  them  in  windy 
weather,  encumbered  as  they  are  with  heavy  buckets. 
Sometimes  the  **  Tori-dzuka  "  are  constucted  of  a  mound 
of  earth  fivQ  or  six  feet  high,  on  the  top  of  which  a  large 
bucket  is  embedded.  This  plan,  however,  is  objectionable 
as  valuable  space  is  lost  which  the  use  of  scaffolding 
obviates.  The  leaching  of  sand  with  baskets  is  a  much 
more  tedious  operation  than  it  is  with  leaching  tubs  in  the 
south.  It  is  also  a  method  requiring  much  more  practice 
and  dexterity  to  arrive  at  a  proper  manipulation  of  the  sand, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  easy  work  for  a  novice  to  acquire 
the  necessary  degree  of  skill.  The  sand  must  not  be  thrown 
into  the  baskets  at  random,  but  has  to  be  first  kneaded  into 
the  conical  shape  of  the  basket,  with  a  hollow  in  the  centre, 
into  which  the  water  is  carefully  poured  over  a  small  straw 
pad  called  a  **  Sumashi."  This  is  in  order  to  break  the 
force  of  the  stream  and  to  ensure  regularity  of  filtration. 

With  the  concentration  of  the  brine  the  second 
Conclusion  of  s^a<xe  of  Salt  manufacture  may  be  said  to  have 

second  stage  of  °  •' 

process.  been  brought  to  a  conclusion,  and  now  artificial 

heat  must  be  utilised  in  order  to  reduce  the  brine 
to  salt.  The  first  step  towards  this  end  is  attained  by 
pouring  the  brine  into  a  large  iron  cauldron  situated 
in  the  Boiling  House,  it  being  conducted  thither  by  a  pipe 
leading  from  the  Reservoir.  The  brine  is  then  gently 
warmed  in  this  cauldron,  not,  however,  to  the  point 
of  saturation,  namely  the  point  at  which  the  salt  precipitates, 
but  only  to  such  an  extent  as  will  prepare  it  for  3ielding  its 
salt  easily  when  boiled  in  the  Boiling  Pan. 

The  Boiling  Pan  is  of  very  peculiar  construction 

Boiling  Pan.  and    is    One   of  the   most   noteworthy  objects 

amongst'  the  salt   makers'  paraphernalia.     The 

bottom   of  the   pan   consists   of  blocks   of  stone,  usually 
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granite,  of  from  3  to  4  inches  square  and  one  inch  thick,  or 
else  of  small  flat  pebbles  of  a  similar  size,  which 
of  B^iiViTpiSr  ^^®  firmly  cemented  together.  The  mode  of 
construction  is  thus.  The  stones  are  laid  upon 
a  ground  composed  of  a  number  of  long  boards.  Th^  in- 
terstices between  the  stones,  as  well  as  their  surfaces,  are 
plentifully  daubed  over  with  a  cement  made  out  of  clay  and 
brine,  mixed  with  sand  or  the  ash  of  burnt  pine  leaves  ; 
after  this  the  edges  of  the  pan  are  made  in  the  same  way. 
When  the  shape  of  the  pan  is  completed  the  bottom  is 
covered  with  a  number  of  brushwood  faggots  which  are  set 
fire  to  on  the  top  of  the  stones  and  cement ;  this  hardens 
and  roasts  the  pan  making  it  impervious  to  leakage  ;  in- 
deed so  hardened  does  it  become  that  it  will  bear  the 
weight  of  a  man  with  ease.  After  the  roasting  operation 
is  over  the  wooden  boards  are  withdrawn  from  underneath 
and  the  pan  is  placed  upon  four  clay  walls  at  about  two  or 
three  feet  from  the  ground,  in  order  to  provide  a  space  for 
the  fuel  which  is  to  heat  it.  Further  support  is  also  given 
to  the  pan  by  a  series  of  hooks  ranged  along  the  bottom  in 
parallel  lines,  to  which  ropes,  coiled  round  a  number  of  joists 
overhead,  are  fastened  ;  this  contrivance  prevents  the  pan 
warping  in  the  centre  and  makes  it  a  tolerably  solid  structure. 
On  first  boiling  down  brine  the  salt  obtained  is  invariably 
of  a  dirty  brown  colour  and  is  not  sold  for  domestic  purposes, 
but  is  employed  as  a  fertiliser  for  rice  or  arable  land.  Great 
care  has  to  be  taken  when  the  pan  is  first  used  that  the  bot- 
tom is  moderately  warmed  before  the  brine  is  poured  in  as 
it  will,  otherwise,  be  softened.  The  dimensions  of  the  stone 
pan  range  from  8  feet  by  10  feet  to  10  feet  by  13  feet. 

Another  subject  worthy  of  consideration  is  the  mode  by 
which  the  pan  is  heated.  In  the  ground  beneath  the  pan 
a  deep  trench  is  dug  which  lies  parallel  with  both  long  sides 
of  the  pan,  being  situated  at  equal  distances  from  each  of 
them  and  coinciding  with  the  centre  of  the  pan  above. 
Over  this  trench  a  curved  bridge,  or  arch,  made  of  red  clay, 
rises  connecting  each  long  side  of  the  pan.  On  the  top 
this  arch  is  somewhat  flat  and  about  two  feet  broad,  the 
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trench  lying  directly  under  this  part  of  it.  In  each  side 
of  the  arch  just  where  they  slope  down  to  the  sides  of  the 
pan  there  are  cut  stveral  long  narrow  slits,  which  g^ve  it 
when  seen  sideways  the  appearance  of  a  bridge.  On  each 
long  side  of  the  pan  the  bridge  is  about  two  feet  under  the 
bottom  of  the  pan,  in  the  centre  it  is  about  i  foot  6  inches 
under.  In  the  middle  of  one  short  wall  supporting  the  pan 
is  constructed  the  door  by  which  the  fuel  is  thrown  in,  8  in- 
ches wide  by  13  inches  high.  The  coals  are  thrown  in  by 
this  aperture,  which  is  always  open,  on  to  the  top  of  the 
bridge,  and  roll  to  both  sides  of  the  hollow  over  which  the 
pan  is  built.  The  air  then  enters  through  this  aperture, 
passing  through  the  trench  beneath  the  bridge  and  through 
the  slits  of  the  same  to  the  burning  coals  which  lie  in  the 
hollows  on  both  sides  of  the  pan.  The  ashes  from  the  coals 
fall  through  the  slits  into  the  trench  below  which  is  the 
ashpit.  The  slits,  therefore,  take  the  place  of  a  gridiron 
and  admit  the  necessary  quantity  of  air  for  the  combustion 
of  the  coals,  whilst  the  opening  in  the  side  of  the  pan  has 
the  same  effect  as  a  fire  door  constantly  remaining  open  in 
a  pan  heated  on  European  principles  would  have. 

It  is  clear  that  with  such  an  arrangement  as  this  where 
the  coals  only  give  out  their  heat  by  radiation,  that  the  heat 
can  only  be  utilised  to  a  comparatively  small  ei^tent.  Then 
again,  the  sides  of  the  pan  must,  evidently,  receive  more 
heat  than  the  centre,  owing  to  the  coals  rolling  off  the 
bridge  to  each  side. 

The   accompanying  diagrams  will  enable   the 
Diagram  No.  z  structure  of  the  pan  to  be  more  fully  understood 

Boiling  Pan.  '  "^ 

and  will  elucidate   any  points   not   sufficiently 
explained. 

Figure  i  is  a  perpendicular  section  and  Figure  2  repre- 
sents the  pan  viewed  from  above.  A.A.  is  the  pan  resting 
on  the  four  clay  walls  B.B.  and  supported  by  ropes  C.C. 
attached  to  six  joists  D,D.  connecting  with  the  hooks,  EE. 
in  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  These  joists  are  in  their  turn 
supported  by  four  wooden  pillars  F.F.  at  each  corner  ;  G.G. 
are  the  stoke  holes    and  H   is  the    fire    door ;   I,  in  the 
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perpendicular  section  is  the  ash  pit,  and  the  dotted 
lines  K.K.  are  the  bridge,  from  the  top  of  which,  L,  the 
coals  roll  into  the  hollows  M.M.  at  both  sides  of  the  pan. 
NN.  are  the  slits  in  the  side  of  the  bridge  through  which  the 
ashes  drop  into  the  ash  pit  I ;  P  is  the  caldron  for  the  pre- 
paratory heating  of  the  brine  and  it  forms  part  of  the  flue 
0.0.  which  leads  the  smoke  into  the  chimney  at  R.  The 
caldron  is  heated  by  the  flames  which  pass  into  the 
flue  0.0. 

The  fuel  used  for  heating  the   pan    usually 
^"^^  consists  of  coal  obtained  from  various  mines  in 

the  southern  provinces,  such  as  Chikuzen,  Suwo  and 
Shodzushima.  Miike  coal  is  also  employed,  but  only  mixed 
with  other  coals.  In  many  districts  dried  fir  branches  or 
bamboo  leaves  are  used,  more  especially  in  the  northern 
salt  fields  where  coal  is  not  procurable  at  a  sufficiently  low 
rate  to  render  the  use  of  it  remunerative. 

In  some  localities  the  stone  pans  are  gradually  being 
ousted  by  iron  pans,  heated  on  the  same  principles  alluded 
above,  and  they  give  much  more  satisfactory  results.  It 
is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  this  reform  will  be  adopted 
everywhere,  as  not  only  is  a  purer  salt  obtainable  from  the 
iron  pans,  but  they  also  economise  coal  to  a  greater  extent, 
and  a  larger  volume  of  brine  can  be  evaporated  in  them 
owing  to  their  superior  capability  for  conducting  heat. 
With  the  stone  pans  it  is  very  different ;  they  conduct  heat 
with  less  facility,  and  this  naturally  involves  the  consump- 
tion of  a  larger  amount  of  coal,  which,  in  most  cases, 
constitutes  the  heaviest  item  in  the  daily  working  expenses 
of  a  salt  field.  The  waste  of  coal  which  occurs  with  stone 
pans  is  due  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  very  high 
temperature  when  boiling,  in  order  to  prevent  them  leaking, 
a  temperature,  indeed  much  above  that  really  required  to 
boil  the  brine. 

The  operations  which  take  place  after  the  brine  has  been 
warmed  in  the  caldron,  previously  referred  to,  and  has 
been  transferred  to  the  pan  are  simple  enough,  the  only 
thing  that  is  now  left  to  do  being  to  skim  ofi*  the  scum 
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forming  on  the  surface  of  the  brine,  in  order  that  evaporation 
may  not  be  impeded  ;  an  occasional  stir  is  also  given  with 
a  stick  to  prevent  the  rapidly  precipitating  salt  from  burning. 
After  a  couple  of  hours'  boiling  the  brine  is  reduced  to  a 
pulpy  mass  of  salt  crytals,  no  liquor,  or  verj'  little  remain- 
ing in  the  pan.  The  salt  is  then  raked  to  the  sides  of  the 
pan  by  the  workmen  in  attendance  and  discharged  into 
conical  wicker  baskets.  These  are  placed  for  a  time  over 
small  buckets  in  order  to  allow  the  mothers  or  bitterns 
contained  in  the  salt  to  drain  away.  After  this  the  salt  is 
emptied  out  of  the  baskets  on  to  the  floor,  where  it  remains 
for  three  days  or  so  drying  in  the  high  temperature  of  the 
boiling  house.  The  bitterns  exuding  from  it  whilst  it  lies 
here  after  a'time  form  quite  a  thick  incrustation  of  impure 
matter,  consisting  chiefly  of  sulphates,  such  as  for  example 
magnesium  sulphate  &c.  I  may  here  remark  that  it  would 
perhaps  be  better  to  explain  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
may  be  ignorant  of  the  term  **  Bitterns"  or  **  Mothers,'* 
what  it  really  implies,  as  reference  will  be  made  to  it  in  the 
course  of  further  observations:  It  is  technically  defined 
as  the  name  given  to  the  liquor  obtained  when  sea  water  is 
evaporated  into  salt  (sodium  chloride).  It  possesses  a  very 
bitter  and  acrid  taste,  whence  the  derivation  of  the  term, 
due  to  the  Magnesium  salts  present  in  solution,  which  are 
Magnesium  Sulphate.  Potassium  Sulphate  and  Sodium 
Sulphate  Bromides  are  also  contained  in  it. 

The  practise  obtains  amongst  a  good  majority  of  the  salt 
manufacturers  in  this  country  of  mixing  these  bitterns, 
which  have  dripped  from  the  salt,  with  the  next  supply  of 
fresh  brine  to  be  evaporated.  It  is  however  very  unwise  to 
to  do  this,  as  it  only  increases  the  volume  of  impure 
salts  already  contained  in  the  brine  and  exercises  a  percep- 
tibly prejudicial  effect  on  the  purity  of  the  salt  produced. 

One  of  the  great  disadvantages  attending  the 
Pan  Scale  yge  of  the  stone  pan  is  that  a  thick  deposit  of 
sulphate  of  lime,  or  gypsum,  gradually  forms  on  its  sides  and 
bottom,  interfering  materially  with  its  power  of  conducting 
heat.     At  first,  when  the  pan  is  new,  it  is  not  considered 
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altogether  undesirable  for  the  pan  scale,  as  it  is  technically 
termed  in  Europe,  to  form,  as  it  gives  the  pan  additional 
strength ;  but,  later  on,  when  it  attains  to  a  thickness  of 
half  an  inch,  it  considerably  retards  the  evaporation  of  the 
brine  and  by  diminishing  the  heat,  owing  to  its  lack  of 
conductive  power,  necessitates  the  use  of  extra  fuel.  For 
this  leason,  therefore,  it  is  found  more  economical  to  break 
up  the  pan  and  to  build  a  new  one  after  the  lapse  of  30  to 
35  days,  general  experience  having  proved  that  the  expense 
and  loss  of  time  involved  in  rebuilding  it  is  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  saving  effected  in  fuel.  In  a  season  of  six 
months  it  is  the  custom  to  construct  as  many  as  two  new 
pans  and  in  some  cases,  as  many  as  three,  the  maximum 
period  they  last  being  40  days  at  the  very  utmost. 

Several  expedients  are  resorted  to  for  diminish- 

pLn*s"aie"  ^^  ^"^  ^^^  P^"  scalc  as  much  as  possible  and 
frequently  with  success. 
One  consists  in  adding  to  the  brine  contained  in  the 
boiling  pan  the  lees  obtained  from  the  manufacture  of  TOfu 
or  Bean  Curd.  This  bean  curd  is  made  by  treating  a  large 
white  bean  called  the  **  Daizu,"  or  scientifically,  Soja  His- 
pida,  with  water  and  then  boiling  it.  The  liquor  exuding 
from  these  beans  when  squeezed  in  a  cloth,  is  what  is  used 
for  putting  into  the  brine.  For  a  boiling  of  two  koku 
(  =  40  gallons)  of  brine,  two  s/id  (=3  quarts)  is  the  regulation 
quantity.  What  action  this  T6fu  has  on  the  brine,  or  what 
chemical  decomposition  takes  place,  it  is  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain, but  its  efficacy  may,  probably,  be  due  to  the  presence  of 
some  alkali.  At  any  rate  it  is  stated  that  by  this  method 
the  formation  of  pan  scale  is  visibly  diminished.  Another 
property  the  Tofu  liquor  is  reputed  to  possess  is  that  of 
imparting  a  more  agreeable  taste  to  the  salt  and  of  lessening 
its  acridity,  also  of  rendering  the  salt  whiter  and  purer.  The 
latter  effect  ascribed  to  it  is  however  open  to  much  doubt. 
The  liquor  obtained  by  boiling  two  species  of  edible  sea 
weed,  viz,  Wakame  (Alaria  Pinnatifida)  and  Arame  (Capea 
Elongata)  is  also  applied  to  the  same  purposes  as  Tdfu 
liquor. 
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The  salt  garden  which  has  been  described  in  the  preced- 
ing passes  is  known  to  the  salt  makers  by  the  term  of  Iri- 
Hama  or  **  Entering  Field,"  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sea 
water  enters  into  them  by  ditches. 

There,  is  however,  another  kind  of  salt  garden  to  be 
found  occasionally  on  the  coast,  which,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  foregoing,  is  called  Age-Hama,  or  **  Raised  Garden," 
owing  to  its  surface  being  some  considerable  height  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  neither  provided  with  a  sluice  gate 
or  with  ditches  of  any  description  whatever,  the  sea  water 
to  be  evaporated  being  drawn  from  the  sea  in  buckets  and 
sprinkled  broadcast  by  the  labourers  over  the  surface  of  the 
field.  The  manual  labour  involved  by  this  must  be  g^eat, 
and  on  this  account  the  Iri-Hama  are  decidedly  more 
advntageous  with  their  series  of  ditches  which  bring  in  the 
water  without  any  trouble.  An  Age-Hama  is  of  very  simple 
construction,  consisting  merely  of  a  large  regular  space  of 
ground  which  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  fine  sand  super- 
posed to  the  depth  of  two  inches  over  a  clayey  bottom.  Its 
level  above  the  sea  is  naturally  a  matter  of  not  much  impor- 
tance. A  curious  fact  is  that  although  the  Age-Hama  is 
regarded  with  disfavour  and  is  of  comparatively  rare  occur- 
rence, presumably  owing  to  the  extra  amount  of  labour  it 
entails,  yet  it  is  known  to  produce  a  yield  of  salt  30  per  cent 
in  excess  of  that  obtained  from  the  average  quality  Iri-hama. 
For  this  superiority  two  reasons  may  be  assigned. 

Firstly,  the  larger  surface  of  ground  available,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  the  many  ditches  contained  in  the  Iri-Hama, 
and  also  of  the  space  gained  by  the  practise  of  placing  the 
leaching  tubs  on  the  outskirts  of  the  field,  instead  of  in  the 
centre  as  in  each  Iri-Hama  sand  flat. 

Secondly.  The  evaporation  of  the  water  sprinkled  over 
its  surface  proceeds  more  rapidly  than  in  the  case  of  the 
Iri-Hama,  where  the  water  is  not  immediately  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  the  sun,  but  has  to  wait  until  it  is  drawn 
to  the  surface  by  capillary  attraction  before  it  can  be 
evaporated. 

Further  proof  of  the  superior  productive  power  possessed 
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by  an  Age-Hama  may  be  found  in  the  different  scale  on 
whieh  salt  gardens  belonging  to  these  two  classes  were 
formerly  taxed.  Prior  to  the  Revolution  in  1868,  a  tax  of 
thirteen  momme  or  nine  sen,  five  rin  (=3^)  was  leviable 
on  one  tan  of  Age-Hama  ground  (=39  poles),  whilst  the 
tax  on  the  same  area  of  Iri-Hama  ground  was  assessed  at 
eight  momme  or  five  seUy  four  rin  (2d),  The  Age-Hama 
fields  are  generally  worked  by  small  farmers,  who  cannot 
afford  to  launch  into  the  expense  of  constructing  an  Iri-Hama, 
and  who  take  advantage  of  the  lulls  in  their  agricultural 
pursuits  to  do  a  little  salt  making  by  which  an  honest  penny 
may  be  turned.  Amongst  other  localities  where  they  are  to 
be  found,  the  Niigata  coast,  (province  of  Echigo),  is  one. 
They  were,  it  appears,  the  first  to  be  adopted  in  this  country, 
the  present  system  of  Iri-Hama  being  evolved  from  them, 
owing  to  the  inconvenience  occasioned  by  having  to  carry 
up  the  water  to  the  field  in  buckets.  With  the  use  of  a 
pump  they  should,  however,  be  easily  worked,  and,  if  they 
are  so  much  more  productive  than  Iri-Hama,  the  scheme 
is  certainly  worthy  of  consideration. 

From  the  nature  of  the  evaporation  process 

Climate.  continually  going  on  in  the  various  Idyers  of 
sand  composing  the  sand  flats  it  is  evident  that  a  good 
yield  of  salt  is  dependent  upon  atmospheric  phenomena 
seconded  in  a  minor  degree  by  quality  of  soil,  &c.  A 
salt  field  situated  in  a  locality  enjoying  a  good  climate 
but  of  indifferent  soil  may  produce  a  good  crop  and  gene- 
rally does,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  one  surrounded 
by  unfavourable  climatic  conditions  but  made  of  good 
soil,  may  not  yield  so  plentifully  as  the  former.  An 
example  in  point  may  be  quoted  in  the  case  of  Sakaide, 
(province  of  Sanuki),  and  Ako,  (province  of  Harima). 
In  the  former  district  the  climate  is  by  far  the  best  but 
the  quality  of  the  fields  themselves  is  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Ako  fields,  yet,  in  Sakaide,  the  highest  range  of 
production  attained  by  any  salt  field  in  the  country  is  to  be 
met  with,  viz :  3600  koku=^22  tons. 

To   sum    up   the    chief  natural    forces    exerting    their 
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influence  on  the  productive  power  of  a  field  we  find  that 
this  depends  upon  : — 

1.  Influence  of  the  season. 

2.  Strength  of  the  solar  rays  and  temperature  of  the  air. 

3.  Absence  of  cloudy  weather  and  rain. 

4.  Strength  and  direction  of  wind. 

5.  Temperature  of  the  sand  beds  and  sea  water. 

6.  Smoothness  of  the  sand  surface,  viz:  whether  it  is 
raked  perfectly  smooth  or  is  uneven. 

7.  Colour  of  the  upper  surface,  whether  bright  or  opaque. 
In  the  latter  case  the  sun's  rays  are  attracted  more 
easily. 

The  most  determined  enemies  which  the  salt  maker  has 
to  contend  with  are  cloudy  weather  and  rain ;  the  former 
reduces  crystallisation  to  a  minimum  and  the  latter,  the 
most  disastrous  of  the  two  in  its  effects,  stops  all  operations 
very  often  for  days  together.  It  is  customary,  when  rain 
falls  steadily  for  the  whole  day,  to  flood  the  field  several 
inches  deep  with  sea  water,  in  order  to  prevent  the  rain 
water  penetrating  into  the  already  salt-impregnated  soil,  as 
if  it  did,  evaporation  would  be  much  impeded  when  opera- 
tions were  resumed  at  the  approach  of  fine  weather.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  salt  makers,  the  summer  rainy  seasou 
in  Japan  happens  to  coincide  in  most  places  with  what 
ought  to  be  the  most  favourable  months  for  them,  viz  :  June 
and  July,  and,  in  this  respect,  the  climatic  conditions  under 
which  the  fields  are  worked  difl'er  very  much  from  those 
prevalent  in  the  Mediterranean  salt  fields  of  Europe. 

The  following  divisions,  into  which  the  coasts 
Climatic  Di-  of  Houshu,  Shikoku  and  KvCishu  may  be  divided, 

visions    of  the  '  ^  y  ' 

Coast.  ^jjj  ^Q  fg^r  jQ  show,  as  far  as  volume  of  rainfall 

and  its  distribution  in  the  various  seasons  of  the 
year  are  concerned,  what  parts  of  Japan  may  be  expected 
to  possess  the  best  climate. 

I.  The  coasts  of  Kuyshu,  (with  the  exception  of  the  part 
lying  on  the  Inland  Sea),  and  the  south  coasts  of  the 
Island  of  Shikoku  to  Shiwomisaki  in  the  province  of 
Kii.     The  summer  here  is  very  rainy,  in  fact,  probably, 
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the    rainfall  is  greater  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country.     Rainy  season  from  April  to  August. 

2.  The  coast  from  Shiwomisaki  in  Kii  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Tonegawa. 

In  this  region  two  rainy  periods  occur,  one  at  the  begin- 
ning and  the  other  at  the  end  of  summer,  viz :  in  May  and 
June,  and  in  September  and  October.  It  has  a  midsummer 
free  from  rain,  and  winter  the  same. 

3.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Tonegawa  to  the  north  point 
of  the  main  island,  Honshu.  A  rainy  period  in  Sep- 
tember and  probably  one  in  June.  Both  periods,  how- 
ever, are  far  less  distinctly  defined  than  those  of  No.  2. 

4.  From  the  north  point  of  Honshu  to  the  province  of 
Noto.  The  rainy  season  comes  in  the  beginning  of 
winter. 

5.  From  Noto  to  the  Province  of  Nagato.  Unknown, 
probably  like  No.  4. 

6.  The  coast  of  Ch6shu  to  the  province  of  Harima  and 
probably  the  north  coast  of  Kyushu.  Two  rainy  sea- 
sons from  April  to  July  and  during  September. 

7.  The  north  coast  of  Shikoku  and  the  coast  of  Wakaya- 
ma  Prefecture.  Two  rainy  seasons,  April  to  June  and 
September  to  October,  This  region  is  the  most  free 
from  rain  on  the  Japanese  coasts. 

The  source  from  which  the  interesting  facts,  detailed 
above  have  been  drawn,  is  a  report  issued  by  the  NOshomu 
Sho  or  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  in  1S84. 

Of  all  these  seven  divisions  the  climate  of  the  north  coast 
of  Shikoku  and  the  coast  of  Wakayama  present,  it  is  here 
said,  the  most  favourable  conditions  for  the  manufacture  of 
salt.  This  was  proved  by  a  series  of  meteorological  obser- 
tions  made  at  various  stations  on  the  coast,  viz :  Naga- 
saki, Hiroshima,  Wakayama,  TdkyO,  Nobiru  and  Niigata, 
when  the  results  that  were  arrived  at  were,  that,  in  compari- 
son with  the  other  stations,  the  region  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Wakayama  and  the  north  coast  of  Shikoku  was  superior 
in  every  respect,  both  as  regards  highest  temperature,  dryest 
air,  number  of  rainy  and  cloudy  days,  and  volume  of  rain- 
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fall.  These  observations  were  made  during  the  five  months 
from  May  to  September.  The  next  best  was  Hiroshima, 
which  may  be  taken  as  representative  of  the  climate  be- 
tween Nagato  and  Harima.  The  worst  was  Nagasaki. 
The  reason  assigned  for  the  good  climate  prevailing  in  the 
north  coast  of  Shikoku  is  that  the  moist  sea  winds,  which 
come  from  the  south,  give  up  their  moisture  in  the  form  of 
rain  when  they  strike  the  mountain  chain  piercing  Shikoku 
from  East  to  West,  and,  by  the  time  they  reach  the  north 
coast  of  Shikoku,  blow  warm  and  dry. 

A  consequence  of  the  more  favourable  climatic 
Winter Manu-  position  of  the  Salt  fields  on  this  part  of  the 

facture.  *^  '^ 

coast,  namely,  in  Sanuki  and  lyo,  is  that  salt 
making  can  be  continued  here  the  whole  year  through, 
which  is  the  case  in  very  few  other  places,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Saita  (or  Muya)  in  Awa.  Whilst,  however,  owing 
to  the  more  unfavourable  climate  of  Saita,  situated  as  it  is 
in  the  rainest  division  of  the  seven  before  mentioned,  any 
attempt  to  manufacture  in  the  winter  months  is  invariably 
accompanied  by  pecuniary  loss  to  the  owners  of  the  fields, 
in  Sanuki  and  lyo,  (especially  as  regards  Sakaide  in  Sanu- 
ki), a  small  profit  sufficient  to  justify  winter  operations  is 
always  made.  The  following  comparison  of  the  out-turn 
per  working  month  in  some  of  the  chief  manufacturing 
centres  of  the  Ten  Provinces  will  throw  further  light  on  the 
subject  of  climate  and  productiveness. 


Nosaki,  in  Bizen. 
Katamoto,  in  Sanuki. 
Sakaide,  in  Sanuki.   ... 
Onomichi,  in  Bingo.... 
Mitajiri,  in  Suwo. 

Akd,  in  Harima 

Muya,  or  Saita,  in  Awa. 


269  kokn  =  40  tons 


248 

=  36 

242 

=  35 

225 

=  33 

220 

-32i 

216 

=  32 

150 

=  22 

If 


From  the  above  it  will  be  observed  that  the  three  fore- 
most places  are  occupied  by  Nosaki,  Katamoto  and  Sa- 
kaide, the  two  latter  situated  in  the  most  favourable 
climatic  region,  No :  7.     Nosaki,  in  the  province  of  Bizen, 
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and  situated  in  region  No.  6,  seems  also  to  share  the 
favourable  climate  of  Sanuki,  as  it  heads  the  list ;  this  is 
probably  owing  to  its  close  proximity  to  the  north  coast  of 
Shikoku.  The  preceding  figures  also  show  that  the  oldest 
established  salt  centres  of  AkO  and  Mitajiri  yield  some  20 
kohl  (=3  tons)  less  salt  than  the  average  monthly  produc- 
tion in  Sakaide,  notwithstanding  that  the  average  of  the 
latter  is  lowered  by  its  diminished  yield  in  the  winter 
months.  Muya,  or  Saita,  has  the  lowest  figure,  and  this  is 
not  surprising  when  we  come  to  consider  that  it  lies  just 
outside  the  favourable  climatic  zone  of  No.  7,  and  within 
the  most  rainy  one,  No.  i.  The  salt  industry,  it  seems,  is 
rather  on  the  wane  in  Saita,  and  winter  work,  which  is  only 
continued  out  of  regard  for  the  many  labourers  employed, 
brings  no  profit.  Sanuki,  especially  Sakaide,  has  of  late 
years  made  great  progress  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
this  province,  together  with  the  adjacent  coast  of  Wakaya- 
ma  Prefecture,  is  destined  to  become  the  leading  salt  pro? 
ducing  district  of  the  whole  country.  So  far  the  industry 
does  not  seem  to  have  attained  very  large  proportions  in 
Wakayama,  according  to  the  statistics  quoted  on  pages 
89,  where  the  area  of  its  fields  are  given  at  67  cho  (=164 
acres)  and  produce  18,045  koku  (  =  1673  tons),  but  attention 
is  being  gradually  directed  to  this  locality  now,  as  it  seems 
to  offer  every  chance  of  success. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  Sanuki,  being  in  a  position 
to  disregard  the  prohibition  which  unprofitable  manufac- 
ture imposes  upon  winter  work  in  most  of  the  other  provin- 
ces, is  a  bitter  opponent  of  any  scheme  such  as  that  of 
Sampachi-H6,  by  which  operations  are  restricted  to  the  six 
most  favourable  months  in  the  year. 

On  the  other  hand  the  majority  of  the  remaining  nine 
provinces  are  as  resolutely  bent,  through  motives  of  jeal- 
ousy and  fear  of  the  growing  prosperity  of  their  neigh- 
bour in  Shikoku,  on  forcing  upon  it  the  adoption  of  the 
principles  they  advocate.  They  hold  that  the  chief 
remedy  available,  by  which  the  depression  prevailing  in 
the  salt  trade  can  be  ameliorated,  is  to  curtail  the  output 
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in  all  the  provinces  under  the  jurisdiction   of  the   Guild 
and  thus  enhance  prices. 

Sanuki,  however,  refuses  to  acknowledge  the  applicability 
of  this  absurd  theory,  which,  if  enforced  against  it,  would 
nullify  all  the  natural  advantages  it  enjoys  by  virtue  of  ita 
superior  climate. 

One  argument  advanced  by  the  partisans  of  the  six 
months'  system  is,  that,  inasmuch  as  no  profit  is  gained  by 
winter  work  in  the  nine  provinces,  none  can  be  made  in 
Sanuki  worth  the  trouble  of  working  for,  but  this  is  refuted 
in  a  pamphlet  entitled  the  <'  Sanuki  Complication  in  the 
Guild  of  the  Ten  Provinces,"  which  has  been  published  by 
Mr.  Inouye  JintarC,  a  well  known  salt  manufacturer  of  Ta- 
kamatsu,  in  Eastern  Sanuki.  Some  interesting  details 
concerning  the  working  expenses  of  a  salt  field  are  contain- 
'ed  in  this  pamphlet  and  are  valuable  for  forming  a  rough 
estimate  of  the  profits  made,  which  are  but  small. 

The  size  of  the  garden  is  the  usual  one  of  i  cho  5  tan 
(=3-|  acres).  It  is  situated  in  Kohama,  near  Takamatsu. 
The  value  at  which  it  is  assessed  for  taxation  is  45  yen  per 
^rtM,*  equivalent  at  the  Government  rate  of  3s.  2^.  (which 
has  been  taken  as  the  standard  for  exchange  in  all  calcula- 
tion throughout  this  report),  to  £y.  2.6.  The  assessed  value 
of  the  whole  field  of  15  tan  is  Sj^yen,  or  £  107.  7.6.  The 
actual  working  surface  of  the  field  is  arrived  at  by  subtract- 
ing the  area  of  ground  occupied  by  the  various  buildings, 
leaching  tubs  and  ditches.  It  amounts  to  very  nearly  two 
ton,  leaving  thirteen  tan,  or  about  3  acres,  available  for 
evaporating  purposes.  Sand  is  collected  for  leaching  in  75 
tubs,  15  of  which  are  assigned  to  each  of  the  five  sand  fiats 
composing  the  field. 

From  these  13  fan,  500  bags  of  salt  weighing  5  f 0  2  shd 
each  (  =  .52  of  one  koku,  or  i  -Z.  bushels,  one  koku  =  2.  96 
cwts.)  were  produced  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

He  divides  the  year  into  the  four  seasons  and  shows  the 
approximate  results  obtained  during  each,  in  the  following 
manner : — 

*  I  tanss^g  gquare  poles. 
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Spring  season.  February  i  to  April  30.  As  the  profits 
to  be  made  during  this  season  are-  but  small,  the  staff  of 
workmen  is  reduced  as  much  as  possible  and  the  work  done 
by  the  inmates  of  the  salt  maker's  house.  In  estimating 
the  working  expenses,  however,  the  inmates  are  treated  as 
hired  labourers  and  their  wages  added  in  accordingly. 
Every  five  days  there  are  obtained  from  each  leaching  tub 
1 .08  koku  of  brine  (one  koku  =  39.37  imperial  gallons),  75 
tubs  giving  81  koku  of  brine  (=3220^  gallons),  which  pro- 
duce at  the  end  of  five  days  35^  koku  (=5  =  tons),  total  out- 
put from  the  whole  field.  The  market  price  of  this  was  45 
sen  (=15.  5^.)  per  koku,  or  23  sen,  4  rin  per  bag,  giving  a 
total  of  yen  15.91  sen^  value  of  salt,  {£  2,  10.  5). 

From  this  amount  the  working  expenses  for  five  days 
must  be  deducted,  as  follows : — 

Wages  of  seven  labourers 

Wages  of  two  stokers  for  boiling  pan. 

V^  vdl  2l«     •••    ••«    «•«    •■•    ^  •  •  •••    •••    ••• 

Arame  or  Seaweed 

l^ltOiiV    L/Cl^9*        •••  ••*  •••  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

Straw  ropes  for  same 

Packing  the  salt  in  bags 

X^  xJA  vllllw*  •••         •«•  •••  •••         •••         •••         •  *  9 

Salt  agent's  commission 

Coal  agent's  commission 

Total.  Yen  10.  17.  01 
(=£1.  12.  2). 

On  deducting  j^^n  10.  17  sen,  01  rin  from  the  value  of  the 
salt,  j^n  15.91  sen,  a  profit  of  yen  5. 73  sen.  09  n«  (  =  i8s.  3^.) 
remains  for  the  live  days. 

Summer  season.  May  i  to  July  31.  Up  till  now  the  field 
has  been  worked  by  the  inmates  of  the  house,  but,  as  the 
season  becomes  more  favourable,  the  staff  of  labourers  must 
be  increased  from  seven  to  ten  persons.  Every  four  days 
there  are  obtained  from  each  leaching  tub  1.404  koku  of  brine, 
from  75  tubs  108  koku  of  brine,  (=24294  gallons),  producing 
at  the  end  of  four  days  55^  koku  of  salt  (=8  ~  tons). 


yen 

sen 

rtn 

3- 

05- 

• 

91. 

09. 

4- 

41. 

09. 

02. 

OS- 

47- 

06. 

36. 

07. 

24. 

00. 

13- 

06. 

31- 

08. 

22. 

01. 
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The  market  price  of  this  was  yen  25.  08  sen,  01  rin, 
(=;f4.  19.  5).     The  expenses  to  be  deducted  are : — 


yen.  sen,  rtn. 

4.      50.  00. 

91.  09. 

4.      50.  00. 


02. 

05- 

75- 

03- 

57- 

og.- 

32. 

03- 

24. 

00. 

90. 

02. 

22. 

01. 

Wages  of  ten  labourers. 
Wages  of  two  stokers. 

^^  ^/dl  •      •••  •••  •••  ••• 

^rx  A  (I  /// w  •  •••       •••       ••• 

Straw  bags 

Straw  cords 

Packing 

Boat  hire 

Salt  agent*s  commission. 
Coal  agent*s  commission. 


Total,  vt'w  12.  96.  02 

(=;f3-  i-o)- 
On  deducting  jc»  12. 96  sen,  02  rin  from  yen  25.  08  sen.  01 

rifi,  value  of  the  salt,  a  balance  oi yen  12.  11.  og.  remains, 

(=£  I.  18.  5). 

Autumn  season.  August  to  October  30.  The  staff  of 
workmen  is  unchanged  as  the  weather  still  continues 
favourable. 

Every  four  days  there  are  obtained  from  each  leaching 
tub     ...         ...         ...   1.26     koku  of  brine 

75  tubs         g4j     „      „      „      (  =  3757  g^allons) 

from   which    are   produced  46!  koku   (  =  6^  tons)  of  salt. 

The  market  price  of  this  \^  yen  21.  oy.scn  07  rin  (=£'3.6.g). 

The  daily  expenses  are: — 

ye7i,  sen,  rin. 
Wages  of  ten  labourers 

V/wAI  ...  ...  ...  ... 

W^ages  of  two  stokers  ... 

Arnme     ... 

Straw  bags 

Ropes  for  same 

Packing  ... 

Boat  hire 

Salt  agent's  commission 

Coal  agent's  commission 


4- 

20. 

00 

4- 

41. 

og 

gi. 

og 

02. 

05 

63. 

01 

48. 

04 

27- 

00 

18. 

00 

42. 

02 

22. 

01 

Total,  yen  11.     77.     01 
'  (=£i-i7-3) 
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On  deducting  jt'//   ii.  77  sen,  01  rin  from  yen  21.07.07,  a 
profit  of  yen  gyen.  ^o  sen,  06  rin  remains,  (=jf  1.9.6). 

Winter  season.  November  i  to  January  31.  Every  five 
days  the  items  are  the  same  in  every  respect  as  during  the 
spring  season. 


To  recapitulate : — 


Cost  of 
Produce,  production.    Profit. 
Tons. 

Every  4  days  in  Summer.            ...  8|y  £3.  i.o  £1.18.5 
„      4     „     „  Autumn.            ...  6|  £i.x7.3  £1.  9-6 
n      5     »»     M  Spring  and  Win- 
ter, respectively.  5j^  £"1.12.2  £0.18.3 

By  these  figures  proof  is  furnished  that  winter  work  in 
Sanuki  does  not  bring  loss. 

Let  us  now  see  what  the  profits  on  the  whole  year's 
manufacture  amounted  to. 

On  an  average  there  were  220  days  out  of  the  365  on 
which  salt  was  made,  as  allowance  has  to  be  made  for  idle 
days  due  to  rainy  weather  and  other  causes. 

During  this  period  2,600  kokn  of  salt  (=385  tons)  were 

turned  out,  the  value  of  which,  at  the  market 

I  koku=^f>  ^^^^  ruling  on  the  spot,  namely,  45  sen  per  kokn 

fl%^^  ^"'  ~  ("  ^^'  5^*)»  ^^^  i,i70j£;;/.    From  this  must  be  sub- 

tracted  the  sum  of  yen  673.40  sen  (=£106.12.5), 

which  represents  the  average  total  for  daily  expenses  during 

220  days,  and  also  a  further  sum  of  yen  326.00  (  —  51.12.4) 

must  be  deducted  for  expenditure  on  account  of  annual 

repairs  to  the  field,  etcetera,  as  below. 


Dredging  sand  out  of  ditches    ... 
Re-arranging  sand  beds,  and  new  sand 
Repairs  to  Boiling-house  and  other  buildings  ... 
Rebuilding  stone  pan,  5  times  @  4  yen 
Repairing  and  replacing  metal  and  wooden  tools 
Rent  of  Salt  Garden  for  one  year 


yen. 

sen. 

4- 

00 

II. 

00 

24. 

00 

20. 

00 

8. 

00 

234- 

00 
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Interest    on    guarantee   deposit  of   $100   with 
landlord,  @   180/0    ...     =   18.00 

Interest  on  other  sums         „  ...     =     7.00=  25.     00 


326.     00 
Add  daily  expenses        ...         ...     673.     40 


Total  to  be  deducted       yen    999.     40 

(=;fi58.4-9) 

The  following  figures  now  result : — 

2,600  kokii  of  salt  (=385  tons),  at  the  market  rate  of 
45  sen  (  =  15.  5^.)  per  koku^  fetch  1,170  ^'^w  (=£^185.5.9), 
on  which  a  profit  oi  yen  170.60  sen  (=£"27.0.3)  is  made. 
The  cost  of  production  being  yen  999.40  sen  (=;f  158.4.9), 
that  of  recovering  one  koku  of  salt  was  a  little  over  38 
sen  (=15.  2^d.). 

This,  however,  is  working  on  the  assumption  that  the 
garden  is  leased  by  the  owner  to  a  tenant,  yen  170.60 
(=1^27.0.3)  being  the  profit  gained  by  the  latter.  Pre- 
suming that  it  is  worked  by  the  owner,  himself,  which 
is  more  often  the  case,  we  get,  after  deducting  rent  {yen 
234=£'37.i.o)  and  interest  on  deposit  etc.,  {yen  25  = 
;f3.i9.2),  both  of  which  items  must  naturally  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  owner* s  expenses,  the  following  figures  : — 

The  cost  of  making  2,600  koku  was  yen  763.44  sen 
(=£"120.7.7),  profit?  y^^  406.56  sen  (=£64.7.5)  ^"^  *h® 
cost  of  recovering  one  koku  of  salt  was  29  sen  (  =  11 
pence).  Thus  the  owner  made  a  profit  of  16  sen  (=6ef.) 
per  koku  and  the  tenant  of  7  sen  (  =  2^^.)  per  koku. 
The  taxes  payable  by  the  owner  on  the  field,  namely, 
yen  23.04  sen  (=£3' 13.0),  have  also  been  included  in  his 
expenses,  but  do  not  form  an  item  of  those  of  the  tenant. 
If  the  interest  on  the  original  outlay  of  capital  required 
by  the  owner  for  the  purchase,  or  construction,  of  his 
field  were  reckoned  in,  which  has  not  been  done,  his  pro- 
fit would  probably  be  something  like  that  of  the  lessee  and 
the  cost  of  recovering  one  koku  of  salt  about  38  sen  (==15. 
2^.),  which  is  rather  below  the  average. 
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The  average  cost  qf  production,  according  to 
Av!?^*-^***  statistics  issued  from  the  Central  Office  of  the 

Oi  rTOduction. 

Guild,  is  44  sen  (—nearly  is.  5^.)  per  koku  for 
last  year,  the  minimum  heing  reached  in  the  District  of 
AkO,  with  37  sen  (=15.  4//.)  per  koku. 

The  usual  rate  of  rent  throughout  the  coun- 

fields"*  °^  ****  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^®^^  ^^  ^^®  standard  dimensions 
ranges  from  200  yen  (=£"31.13.4)  to  ^00  yen 
(=£"47.10.0)  per  annum,  varying  according  to  position  and 
productive  capacity.  Construction  is  a  very  costly  under- 
taking, involving  an  outlay  of  from  3,000  to 
str^inf  ^^l  ^,000 yen  (=£475  to  ;f  633.6.8);  for  this  reason, 
fiew.  and  owing  to  the  depression  at  present  prevail- 

ing in  the  trade,  not  many  new  fields  are  made 
nowadays,  people  being  content  to  rent  or  purchase  them. 
Besides  this,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  several  years  of 
laborious  toil  are  required  to  render  a  newly  made  field 
remunerative,  as  the  soil  does  not,  for  at  least  two  years, 
become  thoroughly  seasoned  for  the  purposes  to  which  it 
is  applied,  and  sometimes  five  or  six  years  elapse  before  its 
real  capabilities  are  discovered. 

A  few  notes  are  necessary  in  order  to  explain  some  of 
the  items  appearing  amongst  the  working  expenses  pre- 
viously alluded  to. 

Labourers.  In  Winter  and  Spring  seven  persons  are 
employed,  five  men  and  two  women  or  children.  Two 
men  receive  11  sen  (=4.18  pence)  per  day  of  twelve  hours 
and  have  the  heaviest  part  of  the  work  to  do. 

The   other  five  labourers  are   employed  for 
(3<*4«).  half  a  day,   or  six  hours,  at  9  sen  each  for  the 

(arf.zS).         three  men  and  six  sen  each  for  the  two  women, 
or  children,  as  the  case  may  be. 

In  Summer  and  Autumn  the  staff  is  increased 
iyi.70).         to  ten.     Five   men   at  15  sen  per  diem  of  12 
hours  and  five  others  for  half  a  day,  three  of 
whom  receive  9  sen  and  two  6  sen  each. 

Coals.  Various  kinds  of  coals  are  used  which  are  mixed 
together  in  order  to  keep  the  heat  at  an  even  temperature ; 
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the  prices   for  the  same   ranging  from    6  sen 

(i*in=ijib8.)  per  iiifi  for  coal   from  Motoyama,  in  Nagato,  to 

(3rfo4).  g  5^,^  per  kjfi  for  Chikuzen  coal.     Some  dexterity 

and  practice  is  required  in  stoking,  the  chief 

test  of  competence  lying  in  the  maintenance  of  a  normal 

heat  at  the  cost  of  a  small  amount  of  coal. 

Stokers  for  boiling  pan.     Two  of  these  are  em- 
(iirf.65.)  ployed  permanently  on  a  fixed  scale  of  wages,  17 

sell  per  day  each,  and  they  are  on  duty  alter- 
nately, day  and  night,  as  salt  is  drawn  from  the  pan  every 
two  hours,  giving  12  boilings  in  24  hours. 

Arame  or  seaweed.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
pan  scale  as  specified  before,  the  seaweed  being  boiled  down 
and  the  decoction  resulting  smeared  over  the  pan  previous 
to  pouring  in  the  brine. 

Packing  of  the  salt  in  straw  bags.  This  requires  extra 
labour,  for  which  outside  assistance  is  specially  obtained 
at  intervals. 

Boat  hire.  This  is  for  transferring  the  bags  of  salt  to 
the  large  salt  junks  lying  in  the  offing  and  which  cannot 
approach  close  to  shore. 

Salt  agent's  commission.  The  custom  prevailing  in 
the  salt  trade  is  for  all  transactions  relating  to  purchase  or 
sale  to  be  negotiated  by  an  agent  or  middleman.  By 
Government  regulation  a  tax  termed  the  **  Eigyo-Zei,"  or 
Occupation  Tax,  is  imposed  on  all  trades  and  occupations, 
from  which,  however,  the  salt  former  is  exempted  out  of 
regard  for  the  fact  that  he  is  alread}'  handicapped  by  a 
Land  Tax  of  2^  per  cent  on  the  assessed  value  of  his  land. 
To  counterbalance  this  he  is  only  allowed  to  negotiate  for 
the  sale  of  his  salt  through  the  medium  of  the  salt  middle- 
men who  are  liable  to  the  Occupation  Tax.  If  he  is  desirous 
of  makini<  his  own  arrangements  for  the  disposal  of  his 
produce  he  must  first  be  dulv  licensed  to  do  so  through 
payment  of  this  tax.  This  accounts  for  the  two  items 
charged  to  commissions  paid  to  the  salt  and  coal  agents, 
the  system  being  the  same  in  the  case  of  the 
field*''"''"***  latter.     In  addition  to  the  Land  Tax,  or  Chi-zei, 
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which    belongs    to    the   class  of  taxes  called 
Koku-2ei,  or  National  Taxes,  by  which  the  National  Trea- 
sury is  replenished,  the  salt  manufacturer  is  affected  by 
two  others,  namely,  ChihO-zei  or  Local  taxes  and  Kyogi-Hi 
or  Municipal  Rates.     The  former  are  levied  by  the  Local 
Prefectural  Office,   or  Kench6,  in  each  Prefecture,   acting 
under  the  authority  of  the  Prefectural  Assembly,  which 
regulates  annually  the  amount  leviable  for  defraying  the 
expenditure  of  the  Prefecture.     The  latter  are  regulated  by 
the  District  Assembly  and  are  devoted  to  purely  local  ob- 
jects, such  as  the  maintenance  of  roads,  etc.    The  burden 
of  taxation  is  therefore  by  no  means  light,  although  it  pro- 
bably compares  favourably  with  that  of  British  India,  where 
the  salt  industry  is  one  of  the  great  government  monopolies 
and  where  the  imposts  on  salt  constitute  one  of  the  main 
sources  of  the  public  revenue.     The  land  tax  of  the  field 
(£2.13.5)*       previously  under  discussion  is  yen  i6.  86  sen,  5 
nn,  which  is  2}  per  cent  on  the  assessed  value 
of  15  tan,  viz,  yen  675  at  45  yen  per  tan.     The 
{19s.  6d.)       Local  Taxes  and  Municipal  Rates  are  yen  6.16 
(£313.0).       sen  5  rin,  giving  a  total  taxation  of  ^^«  23.04. 
The   taxes  levied  in  Japan  on  the  salt  industry  are  also 
less  severe  than  those  of  China  where  salt  likewise  forms 
a  monopoly  of  the  Government.     In  the  latter  country  the 
amount  leviable  per  one  koku  is  about  j^n  1.41, 
(45. 5K)       whilst  the  tax  payable  by  2,600  koku  here  would 
^(onc  >m=3$.  not  be  much  more  than  .0009  of  a^^w  per  koku 
under  the  Japanese  system  of  taxation.     Were 
(£584.50).      the  Chinese  system  enforced  in  Japan  a  tax  of  yen 
(tons  385).      3,690.96  would  be  due  on  the  total  of  2,600  koku. 
It  may  be  easily  imagined  from  this  that  the  price 
of  Cklnese  salt  must  necessarily  be  exceedingly  high,  and 
this  is  indeed  the  case,  the  average  rate  there 

/"ifs ot''° '°    being   11  to  12  yen  per  koku  as  against  jo  sen 
(zs.  2id.)        pgy  j^Q^j^  in   Tokyo.     The  justice  of  taxing  a 

commodity  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  very 
poorest  member  of  society,  even  on  the  most  reduced  scale, 
is  open  to  grave  question,  and,  low  as  the  price  of  salt  is 
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in  Japan  compared  with  that  in  China,  this  should  afford 
food  for  reflection  to  those  salt  makers  in  this  country  who 
are  bent  on  fostering  high  prices  by  curtailing  output. 

Another  item  to  be  noticed  is  the  guarantee 
(iCi5i6.8).      deposit  oi  yen  loo,  left  with  the  owner  of  the 

field.  This  is  handed  over  by  the  lessee  on 
entering  into  possession  of  the  field  and  is  held  by  the 
owner  until  tenancy  expires.  This  sum  is  supposed  to 
guarantee  the  landlord  against  omissions  on  the  part  of  the 
tenant  to  pay  his  rent.  The  rate  of  interest,  viz.,  i8  per 
cent,  appears  rather  high  in  estimating  the  loss  contingent 
on  locked  up  capital.  The  interest  on  other  sums  referred 
to  is  that  on  money  expended  on  the  food  supplies  which 
are  purchased  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  for  the 
household,  and  also  for  the  labourers,  who  very  often  receive 
rations  of  rice  in  part  payment  of  their  wages. 
.    Building  of   the   Pan,      It  will   be    observed   that  the 

boiling  pan  was  built  five  times  at  a  cost  of 
(i«.  M.)       four  yen^  a   consequence  of  the  length  of  the 

season.  Some  delay  is  caused  in  boiling  opera- 
tions as  four  days  are  required  for  each  construction. 

The  following  notes  obtained  from  Mr.  Hira- 
sahficWs^*'"  numa,  the  owner  of  two  large  salt  fields  in  the 

vicinity  of  Kanagawa,  where  I  have  spent  some 
time  in  watching  the  various  stages  of  salt  manufacture, 
will  g^ve  additional  information  as  regards  productiveness 
and  working  expenses,  and  a  comparison  may  also  be  made 
roughly  with  the  Kohama  field.  The  largest  of  the  two 
above  mentioned  has  been  selected  for  this  purpose. 

The  dimensions  are  5  cho  or  50  tan  (  =  12^  acres);  of  this 
four  tan  (nearly  one  acre)  are  monopolised  by  the  ditches 
and  Toridzuka,  for  definition  of  which  see  Page  lA,  and 
the  usable  surface  amounts  to  (11^  acres)  46  tan.  The 
field  is  divided  into  14  divisions,  3,360  feet  long  by  270 
feet  broad.  The  width  of  the  15  ditches  is  2  feet  5  inches 
each  and  thickness  of  sand  layers  one  foot,  the  upper 
layer  being  one  inch  thick.  Half  the  field  is  worked  every 
day  on  the  same  principles  of  evaporation  etc.  as  described 
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on  Pages  •Mv^-  The  system  of  leaching  is  that  termed 
Zaru-tori,  or  <'  basket  taking/'  described  on  Page  tf «  By 
this  is  effected  a  great  saving  in  space  which  would  other- 
wise be  occupied  by  the  leaching  tubs  used  in  the  south. 
The  sand  is  spread  out  to  the  iield  at  five  in  the  morning 
and  leached  in  the  baskets  at  one  o'clock.  In  each  basket 
is  placed  6  to  of  sand  (=24  bushels),  on  to  which  6  td  of 
sea  water  (=240  gallons)  is  poured,  yielding  2  td  of  con- 
centrated brine  (=80  gallons).  On  one  sand  flat  there  are 
60  baskets  from  which  are  obtained  2x60  =  120  to 
(=4,800  gallons),  or  12  kokit  of  brine,  and,  as  there  are  7 
flats  in  use  every  day  the  daily  production  is  840  td  or  84 
kokn  (.=  19,200  gallons),  which  are  conveyed  in  buckets  to 
the  •*  Toridzuka "  and  from  thence  by  pipes  to  the  re- 
servoir. 

Labourers.  The  labourers  employed  on  this  field  are 
chiefly  convicts  from  the  Government  prison,  but  a  few 
other  men,  skilled  labourers,  are  permanently  employed. 
In  all,  there  are  23  men  who  work  from  five  in  the  morn- 
ing to  five  in  the  evening,  the  wages  being  distributed  as 
follows  : — 

Class  I.  Consisting  of  permanent  workmen,  not  convicts, 
25  sen  per  day  (=9^^.). 

Class  2.  Two  stokers,  25  sen  per  12  hours  each  and 
board  and  lodging. 

Class  3,  The  convicts,  who  receive  a  daily  wage  of  8 
sen  (  — 3rf.04),  which  is  increased  to  12  sen  as  they  gradu- 
ally grow  proficient  in  their  duties. 

Each  sand  flat  is  woi-ked  by  three  men,  giving  a  total  of 
21  men  for  field  work. 

Boiling  pan.  This  is  not  constructed  of  stone  and  clay 
but  is  a  good  substantial  iron  pan  heated  on  the  principles 
previously  described.  It  measures  18  feet  long  by  12  broad 
and  three  inches  deep,  having  a  holding  capacity  of  11  koku 
(=  4400  gallons)  The  brine  is  boiled  five  times  in  24  hours 
in  quantities  of  9  koku^  in  all,  45  koku  (=  10,000  gallons) 
of  brine,  from  which  15  koku  (=25  tons,  or  i  of  the  brine) 
of  salt  are  produced  daily.     Boiling  operations  continue  on. 
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an  average  for  350  days  in  the  year  althougii<Hhe  stokers 
are  enJAged  for  the  whole  year.  Brine  is  obtained  from 
the  field  during  220  days,  as  evaporation  is  also  carried 
on  occasionally  in  the  winter  as  in  the  Kohama  field.  The 
great  difference  between  the  two  is,  however,  that  the 
owner  of  the  Kanagawa  field  is  not  subject  to  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Guild  and  is  therefore  not  restricted  to  the 
six  months*  limit  imposed  on  the  southern  fields.  Last  year 
the  Kohama  field  must  have  worked  beyond  the  specified 
period  in  open  defiance  of  the  Guild  regulations  unless 
special  permission  was  granted  to  do  otherwise. 

The  brine  produced  in  220  days  amounts,  at  the  rate  of 
84  koku  per  day,  to  18,480  koku  (=739,200  gallons,)  out 
of  which  ^  should  have  been  taken  as  salt,  as  15  koku  of 
salt  were  obtained  daily.  One  third  equals  6,160  koku 
(=913  tons)  of  salt,  but,  making  allowances  for  waste  of 
brine  through  various  causes,  such  as  leakage  from  pipes 
and  buckets,  constant  evaporation  whilst  in  the  reservoir, 
etcetera,  the  actual  average  quantity  of  salt  produced  an- 
nually is  about  "5, 500  koku  (=815  tons),  reaching  in  the  most 
favourable  season  to  as  much  as  6000  koku  (=  889  tons). 

The  expenses  incurred  for  last  year  are  as  follows  : — 

yen.  sen. 
Wages  of  labourers  for  220  days,  21  men..     693.  00 

**      *•  stokers,  2  men,  365  days..         ..     182.50 

Dried  bamboo  branches  for  fuel,  @,  80  sen  per 

boiling,  @.  5  boilings  =  4  yen.  365  days  ..   1460.  00 

Repairs  to  tools,  field,  building  etc 180.  00 

Land  tax  and  local  taxes  etc.  . .         . .       75-  00 


Total, yen  2590.  50  (=;f4io.  3.  3.) 

The  market  price  in  Yokohama  for  salt  was  70  sen  (= 
2/2J)  per  koku,  which  for  5500  koku  gives  yen  3,850  (=£" 
609.  II.  8).  The  amount  of  profit  cleared  was,  therefore, 
yen  3850  minus  yen  2590.50,  or  yen  i|259i  (=£"199.  8.  5), 
from  a  field  of  50  tan  or  5  chd. 

In  order  to  make  a  rough  comparison  of  the  Kanagawa 
field  with  the  Kohama  field,  i  cho  5  tan  must  be  taken  as 
the  basis  of  calculation  and  ^  of.  the  above  figures  taken 
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as  representing  the  results  which  would  be  obtained  from 
I  cho  5  tan  area  of  the  Kanagawa  field. 
The  total  produce  would  be  therefore  ^  of  5,500  koku 

=  1650  koku  (=245  tons),  value  at    70   sen    per    koku  = 

yen  1,155   (=;f  182. 17.6),  cost  of  production  =^^«  775.15 

(=£*I22.I4.8)  for  the  whole,  or  nearly  47  sen  per 

Comparison   of  •     t  t«i_         i  Ca.  •    .         .  ^ 

northern    and  koku.     The  clcar  profit  remaining  is  yen  377.85 
field. "°    8a   (=£'^g.i6.6).     Comparing  the  two  fields   in  a 
table  we  have  : — 

rTl^'i  Iln'^r^    Value        Market         Co«t  of      .S'SJ*/.       P^.fif 

Ao^u.  yen.    sen  per  Aoi^tf.     >'«n  sen.  sen.         yen  sen 

Kohama 2600         1170         45  763.44         38         406.56 

Kanagawa 1650         1155  70  777.15  47  377-85 

All  the  items  therefore  are  in  favour  of  the  Kohama  field, 
both  as  regards  yield  from  the  same  area  of  ground,  cost  oj 
production  and  profit,  and  this  notwithstanding  that  the 
owner  of  the  Kanagawa  field  enjoys  greater  facilities  for 
transport  of  his  produce,  which  accounts  for  the  absence  in 
hig  expenses  of  such  items  as  packing,  straw  bags  or  com- 
missions. Probably,  if  the  interest  on  capital  laid  out  on  the 
field  were  reckoned  in,  his  profits  would  be  further  reduced. 
The  superiority  both  in  yield  and  everything  else  which 
distinguishes  the  Kohama  field  is  owing  to  climatic  advan- 
tages and  the  character  of  its  soil,  the  climate  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood being  distinctly  more  unfavourable  for  salt  manu- 
facturing operations.  The  discrepancy  observable  in  the 
market  value  of  the  two  places  is  easily  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  Kanagawa  salt  is  valued  at  the  wholesale 
market  rate  ruling  in  Yokohama  last  year,  the  standard  for 
regulating  prices  in  the  northern  provinces  being  naturally 
based  upon  the  prices  which  southern  salts  fetch  in  the 
northern  markets,  after  charges  for  freight  etc.  have  been 
added. 

One  good  quality  that  the  Kanagawa  salt  possesses  is  that 
it  is,  for  Japanese  salt,  remarkably  pure  and  free  from  bitterns, 
mainly  owing  to  three  reasons. 

Firstly ;  that  the  pan  is  heated  for  five  hours  instead  of 
£or  two,  it  being  a  well  recognised  fact  that  rapid  boiling 
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gives  small  crystals  imperfectly  formed}  but  that  with  gradual 
heating  the  crystals  are  larger  and  less  liable  to  impurity 
owing  to  their  more  perfect  shape. 

Secondly ;  the  proprietor  not  only  rigidly  adheres  to  the 
rule  of  not  returning  the  bitterns  to  the  pan  after  each 
boiling,  but  also  carefully  filters  the  brine  through  a  bed  of 
ashes  preparatory  to  boiling.  He  also  places  the  baskets 
of  newly  made  salt  on  the  surface  of  a  layer  of  ashes,  which 
possessing  great  powers  of  suction  draw  out  the  bitterns 
thoroughly. 

Thirdly  he  employs  an  iron  pan,  which  is  by  far  the  best. 

Salt  made  on  the  Japanese  system  must  neces^ 
sarily  be  expected  to  contain  a  large  proportion  j^^*^°""  *°r 
of  impurities,  especially  when  the  sources  of  its  Jap»ne»c  «»*'• 
supply  are  considered,  but  such  impurities  are  needlessly 
aggravated  by  this  custom  prevailing  in  so  many  places  of 
returning  the  bitterns  to  the  pan,  thus  further  augmenting 
the  already  large  amount  of  foreign  salts  contained  in  the 
brine.  In  Europe  it  is  very  rare  that  such  a  course  4Bi 
adopted,  as  the  bitterns  are  utilised  in  other  ways,  such  as 
for  instance  in  manufacturing  sodium  sulphate,  which  is  in- 
valuable for  making  glass. 

Many  cases  also  occur  in  which  the  bitterns  are  even 
mixed  with  the  freshly  made  salt  in  order  to  increase  its 
weight,  the  excuse  which  is  offered  for  resorting  to  this  device 
being  that  the  lower  classes  of  Japanese,  especially  in  the 
interior,  prefer  an  article  well  charged  with  them  as  the 
flavour  is  more  acrid.  The  taste  for  such  salt  prevails,  too, 
amongst  fishermen  who  cure  their  fish  by  dipping  them  into 
brine,  and  they  assert  that  a  salt  full  of  bitterns  is  much 
more  efBcacious  than  a  purer  quality  would  be. 

Of  all  the  salts  contained  in  Sodium  Chloride  of  Magne- 
sium, Chloride  i^  that  which  has  the  greatest  influence  upon 
the  quality  of  the  produce,  both  on  account  of  its  deliquescence 
in  the  air  and  its  highly  saline  taste.  For  while  pure  Chloride 
of  Sodium  never  attracts  moisture  from  the  ^ir,  it  is  well 
known  how  rapidly  ordinaiy  salt  becomes  damp  in  wet 
weather, .  and  the  more  Magnesium.  Chloride  it  contains  the 
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more  speedy  such  action  of  liquefaction  becomes.  This 
fact  is  very  observable  in  most  of  the  Japanese  salt  that  one 
sees  exposed  in  the  stalls  of  the  retail  dealer,  where  owing  to 
its  impurity,  small  buckets  are  often  placed  beneath  the  salt 
to  catch  the  bitterns  which  exude  from  it.  By  reason  of 
this,  Japanese  salt,  it  is  calculated,  does  not  contain  more 
than  77  to  80%  of  Sodium  Chloride,  the  remaining 
percentage  consisting  of  such  impurities  as  Magnesium 
Sulphate,  Magnesium  Chloride  and  water,  etc. 

Until  recently  the  erroneous  view  has  found  favour  amongst 
the  salt  makers  of  this  countr}'  that  they  have  no  interest 
in  producing  a  pure  article,  as  such  is  not  in  request  amongst 
the  lower  classes.  It  stands  to  reason,  however,  that  it  is 
to  their  advantage  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  improve  quality, 
both  from  a  moral  and  financial  standpoint,  and  by  so  doing 
the  loss  in  weight  which  occurs,  and  which  often  serves  as 
a  pretext  to  the  retail  dealer  for  raising  his  prices,  would, 
no  doubt,  be  obviated  in  some  measure.  By  fostering  a 
taste  for  a  purer  quality  amongst  the  country  people,  this 
pretext  would  be  no  longer  available  and  greater  regularity 
of  prices  and  increased  consumption  would  be  stimulated. 
This  result  can  only  be  attained  by  the  introduction  of 
several  important  improvements  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facture as  it  now  stands ;  amongst  which  the  adoption  of 
iron  pans  and  a  better  mode  of  heating  are  the  chief 
desiderata.  The  iron  pans,  however,  are  expensive  and  it 
will  be  some  time  before  they  replace  the  old  fashioned  stone 
pan,  as  the  majority  of  the  salt  makers  are  only  just  able  to 
support  themselves  on  the  slender  profits  made  in  their 
trade. 

The  wholesale  market  rate  for  southern  salts 
Wholesale  jn  T6ky6  is,  of  course,  subject  to  fluctuation  like 
all  other  commodities,  the  present  price  ruling 
being  on  an  average  70  sen  (=25.  2i^d ,)  per  koku,  or  perhaps 
80  sen  (=25. /6J^.)  for  best  qualities.  In  1879  and  1880 
prices  went  as  high  as  yen  1.20  (=45.  id.)  per  koku,  and 
the  dealers  are  anxious  to  see  business  as  brisk  as  this  once 
more.    The  Ten  Provinces  being  the  centre  of  production, 
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prices  advance  in  proportion  as  the  extreme  limit  of  local 
transport  is  reached.  In  the  most  remote  provinces,  such 
as  the  Hokkaido  and  other  northern  parts,  prices  tule  at 
something  like  90  sen  (=25,  lod.)  to  i  yen  (=35.  2d.) 
per  kokn,  sometimes  even  yen  1.30,  when  supplies  are  short 
owing  to  the  salt  boats  being  detained  south  through  stress 
of  weather. 

The  varieties  most  sought  after  are  Hon-Saita, 
^Varieties  of  Shin-Saita,  Katamoto,  Ak6  and  Gyotoku  salts. 

Hon-Saita  is  the  name  applied  to  all  salt 
manufactured  in  Awa.  It  is  the  name  by  which  the  twelve 
small  villages  forming  the  township  of  Saita,  or  Muya,  in 
that  province  are  known. 

Shin-Saita,  (or  New  Saita),  salt  includes  most  of  the 
varieties  manufactured  in  Bizen,  Bichu,  Bingo,  Suwo  and 
Nagato  and  has  obtained  this  name  to  distinguish  it  from 
Hon-Saita  or  **  Real  Saita  salt." 

Katamoto  salt  is  a  production  of  Sanuki.  It  chiefly  finds 
a  market,  together  with  most  other  salts  of  that  province, 
in  Osaka. 

Ak6  salt  from  Harima  has  the  reputation  of  being  the 
most  suitable  for  pickling  and  curing  purposes,  such  as  iish, 
daikon  and  other  vegetables.  It  is  also  largely  used  in 
making  Shoyu  and  Miso  and  considerable  quantities  are 
sent  annually  to  the  Hokkaido  fish-curers.  The  demand  for 
AkO  salt,  as  well  as  for  all  other  varieties  to  be  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  Shoyu  and  Miso,  two  of  the  most  important 
articles  of  Japanese  diet,  can  be  by  no  means  light,  as  at 
least  one  fifth  of  the  ingredients  entering  into  the  composition 
of  these  two  sauces  consists  of  salt. 

GyOtoku  salt.  This  comes  from  a  tract  of  salt  fields  in 
the  vicinity  of  TokyO  where  an  area  of  some  25  acres  is 
under  cultivation. 

The  chief  local  markets  are  Tokyo,  Osaka, 

kcts**^**    "*'*  Shimonoseki,  Yokkaichi,   Niigata,  Aomori  and 

Hakodate;   Kyushu  is   supplied   from   its   own 

fields.    The  salt  is  transported  to  these  places  in  junks  o{ 

300  to  500  koku  burthen,  and  from  thence  is  distributed  by 
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pack-horses  or  hand-carts  through  the  interior.  The  salt 
junks  are  the  property  of  the  master,  or  SendOy  as  he  is  called. 
He  purchases  his  cargo  from  the  middleman  acting  on  be- 
half of  the  manufacturer  in  the  south  and  conveys  it  to  its 
destination  at  his  own  risk.  There  it  changes  hands  once 
more,  as  he  sells  the  cargo  to  another  salt  agent  who  passes 
it  on  to  the  wholesale  dealers. 

A  curious  custom  prevailing  in  the  trade,  and 
of  bScs."*^*'^  '  which  is  recognised  by  the  master  of  the  ship, 
middleman  and  wholesale  dealer  alike,  is  that  the 
bales  in  which  the  salt  is  packed  are  never  expected  to  tally 
with  the  weight  they  are  supposed  to  represent  when  first 
despatched  from  the  manufacturer.  This  is  mainly  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  crews  of  the  salt  junks  are  allowed  to  help 
themselves  to  a  certain  proportion  of  the  contents  whilst  the 
bales  are  in  transitu,  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  master, 
who,  as  a  set  off  against  this,  takes  good  care  to  fix  their 
wages  on  a  low  scale  when  first  engaging  them.  The 
salt  abstracted  from  the  bales  is,  therefore,  to  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  a  legitimate  perquisite  sanctioned  by  trade 
usage  rather  than  as  stolen  goods. 

The  bales  are  made  out  of  coarse  straw  mat- 
Packmg.       ^jj^g  woven  from  barley  or  rice  halms  and  are 

secured  by  four  or  five  stout  straw  ropes.  They 
range  in  weight  from  5/02  sho  (  =  1^  bushels)  for  the  larg- 
est, to  3  ^0  5  sho  (  =  J  of  a  bushel)  for  the  smallest. 

A  bale  of  5  ^0  2  sho  shows  some  discrepancy 
waste.    "  ^  *    in  weight  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  hands  of  the 

Tokyo  dealer,  being  reduced  by  the  pilferings  of 
the  crew  and  by  the  draining  away  of  impurities  to  very 
nearly  5  /o,  (—  ij  bushels),  which  is  the  margin  of  loss  al- 
lowed for  by  the  dealer  in  this  case,  and  so  on  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  bale.  If  the  margin  fixed  upon  is  exceeded 
the  bale  is  rejected. 

In  a  Japanese  household  salt  is  not  set  upon  the  table  at 
meal  time,  a  custom  which  seems  rather  peculiar  to  an 
Englishman  who  is  wont  to  regard  it  as  a  necessary  acces- 
sory to  a  properly  laid  table.     Instead  of  appearing,  as  we 
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are  accustomed  to  see  it,  in  the  never  absent  salt-cellar,  it  is 
always  put  into  all  food  before  it  is  cooked,  or  consumed  in 
a  diluted  form  in  Shoyu  and  MisOy  the  two  most  indispen- 
sable accompaniments  of  a  Japanese  repast.  On  rare  occa- 
sions, such  as  f^te  days,  a  specially  prepared  salt  called  Yaki- 

shio,  or  Baked  Salt,  is  sometimes  served  up  in  a 
Afln^l^i  kind*of  ^auccr,  whcn  it  is  eaten  with  Sekihan  and  Azuki. 
ii!?^*?****  Tred  ^"  Yakishio  is  to  be  found  the  nearest  approach 
btans)and  rice,  ^q  t^^  quality  of  Ordinary  English  table  salt.     It 

consists  merely  of  salt  roasted  in  a  pan  over  the 
fire  by  which  the  bitterns  are  evaporated,  thus  making  it  of 
a  whiter  colour.  It  is  sold  in  small  boxes  of  2^  to  5  sen 
each  in  price  (=itf.  to  2d,)  and  usually  has  the  figure  of 
some  animal  or  flower  inprinted  on  it  with  a  stamp. 


THE  SALT  GUILD  OF  THE  TEN  PROVINCES 

AND  ITS  REGULATIONS. 


The  salt  guild  controlling  the  movements  of  the  industry 
in  the  Ten  Provinces  was  established  in  accordance  with  a 
Government  notification,  issued  in  the  month  of  August, 
1885,  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  to 
the  Prefects  of  the  various  Prefectures  into  which  these 
provinces  are  divided,  namely,  Yamaguchi,  Hiroshima, 
Okayama,  Hy5g6,  Tokushima  and  Ehime  Prefectures. 

The  four  clauses  of  which  it  is  composed  run  as  follows : — 

1.  All  persons  owning  salt  fields  within  the  limits  of  the 
Ten  Provinces  shall  become  melhbers  of  a  Guild  and  shall 
be  subject  to  the  regulations  of  such  guild. 

2.  The  period  for  carrying  on  the  manufacture  of  salt 
shall  be  confined  to  six  months  in  the  year,  and  this  limit 
shall  not  be  exceeded  without  authority. 

3.  A  central  office  of  the  Guild  shall  be  established  at 
some  place  within  the  Ten  Provinces,  and  District  offices 
shall  likewise  be  established  in  various  suitable  places. 

4.  If  it  be  deemed  necessary  to  frame  regulations  others 
than  these  the  sanction  of  the  Department  for  Agriculture 
and  Commerce  shall  first  be  obtained. 

The  set  of  Regulations  which,  upon  the  issue 

of  G^Sid*^*°"'   of  the  above   Notification,  emanated  from  the 

members  of  the  Guild  and  which  met  with  the 

general  approval  of  all  the  salt  makers  in  these  provinces, 

with  the  exception  of  those  in  Sanuki,  are  as  follows  : — 

Article  i.  This  Guild  shall  be  designated  the  Jisshu  En- 
den  Kumiai. 

Article  2.     The  limits  of  this  Guild  are  con- 

oiii?**'*     °^  fined  to  the  provinces  of  Harima,  Bizen,  Bichu, 

Bingo,  Aki,  Suwo,  Nagato,  Awa,  Sanuki  and  lyo. 
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Article  3.     This  Guild  is  organised  by  and  composed  of 
the  owners  of  salt   fields  within   the  aforementioned  ten 
provinces. 
Centraioffice.     Article  4.     Situation  of  central  office. 
The  town  of  Marugame  in  the  Prefecture  of  Ehime,  Sa- 
nuki  province,  is  fixed  upon  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  Guild. 
Article  5.     Objects  of  the  Guild. 

This  Guild  is  established  in  order  to  further  the  follow- 
ing aims. 
The  consolidation  and  extension  of  the  Salt  Industry. 
The  augmentation  of  trade  profits. 
The  prevention  of  the  manufacture  of  inferior  salt. 
For  making  researches  into  the  best  methods  for  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  the  industry. 
The  prevention  of  the  importation  of  foreign  salt  into 

Japan. 
The  improvisation  of  schemes  for  the  maintenance  of  the 

industry  on  a  sound  hmis. 
Article  6.     The  Guild  will  frame  accurate  statistics  of  the 
annual  yield  of  salt  and  will  endeavour  to  keep  the  balance 
of  supply   and  demand   equally    poised,    to    obviate    dis- 
appointment. 

Article  7.  The  season  for  making  salt  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  six  months  intervening  between  spring  and 
autumn.  But  as  the  manufacture  of  salt  depends  upon 
the  climatic  conditions  of  the  locality  where  it  is  carried 
on,  it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  respective  District 
offices  to  arrange  the  date  for  commencing  operations. 
Such  arrangements,  however,  must  be  communicated  to 
the  Central  office. 

Article  8.     The  staff  of  the  Central  office  shall 
Cclitrafofficc*^  consist    of    a    President,    Vice-President,     In- 
spectors, Clerks  and  Accountants. 

Article  g.     The  President,  Vice-President  and 

tion°***°^^^"  Inspectors  shall  be  elected  only  from  amongst 

those  persons  who  are  owners  of  salt  fields,  at 

the  General  Meeting  of  the  Guild  to  be  held  annually  at  the 

Central  office. 
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Article  lo.  The  Clerks  and  Accountants  shall  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  President  of  the  Guild. 

Article  n.     The  President,  Vice   President 
office""'*  °  and  Inspectors  shall  hold  office  for  three  years, 
but  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election  at  the  end 
of  that  period. 

Article  12.  The  President  of  the  Guild  is  in- 
PrwWent.*  °  vested  with  the  responsibility  of  controlling  the 
general  business.  He  may  not  enforce  the 
adoption  of  any  regulation  not  contained  in  the  Regulations 
of  the  Guild  without  first  submitting  it  to  the  vote  at  an 
open  meeting. 

Article  13.     The  Vice-President  shall  assist 
Vice-President,  the  President  in  his  duties  and  shall  act  in  the 
place  of  the  President  when  the  latter  is  incapa- 
citated from  performing  them. 

Article  14.  The  Inspectors  are  responsible  for  the  busi- 
ness of  the  respective  sections  assigned  to  them  by  the  Pre- 
sident and  they  may  participate  in  the  general  business  of 
the  Guild. 

Article  15.  The  Clerks  shall  receive  their  instructions 
from  the  President :  the  Vice-President  and  Inspectors  and 
are  responsible  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  Guild  archives. 

Article  15.  The  Accountants  are  under  the  orders  of  the 
Inspectors  and  are  responsible  for  the  accounts. 

Article   16.     The  meetings  of  the  Guild  are 
Meetings.       divided     into     Ordinary     and     Extraordinary 

meetings. 
The  Ordinary  meeting  shall  be  held  annually  in  the  month 
of  August. 

An  Extraordinary  meeting  may  be  held  if  any  especial  en- 
quiries are  addressed  to  the  Guild  by  the  Authorities,  or  if 
any  emergency  should  arise  which  necessitates  it.  It  may 
be  called  on  the  motion  of  the  President  of  the  Guild,  or  on 
that  of  a  majority  of  the  Presidents  of  the  District  offices. 

Article  17.  The  time  and  place  of  holding  Ordinary  and 
Extraordinary  meetings  shall  be  determined  by  the 
President. 
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Article  i8.  Motions  for  discussion  in  any  meeting  shall 
be  brought  forward  by  the  President. 

Article  19.     Each  district  office  may,  for  every 
Conditions  of  jqo  cho  (=245  acres)  of  salt  fields  within  its  dis- 
trict, elect  one  member  to  represent  it  at  either 
the  Ordinary  or  Extraordinary  meetings. 

In  districts  were  the  area  of  the  salt  fields  is  less  than 
100  cho  but  more  than  50  cho  (=123  acres),  one  member 
may  also  be  elected. 

Article  20.  Only  persons  who  are  owners  of  salt  fields 
and  who  have  been  duly  elected  by  district  meeting  are 
eligible  as  members  of  the  Central  office  meeting 

Article  21.  Officials  attached  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce  and  the  Local  Prefectural 
officials  may  be  present  at  all  meetings  of  the  Central  office. 

Article  22.  All  resolutions  passed  at  the  Central  office 
meetings  shall  be  reported  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Commerce  though  the  Prefectural  office  in  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  which  the  Central  office  may  be. 

Article  23.  The  expenses  of  the  Central  office  shall  be 
levied  by  an  equal  assessment,  namely,  half  upon  the  value 
of  all  land  utilised  for  the  purpose  of  salt  gardens,  and  half 
upon  the  area  of  the  same. 

Article  24.  Estimates  for  the  annual  expenditure  of  the 
Central  office  shall  be  presented  at  the  annual  General 
Meeting  and  a  statement  made  of  the  balance  in  hand  from 
last  year. 

Article  25.  Any  person  effecting  improvements  in  the 
salt  industry  cither  bv  inventions  or  otherwise  shall  receive 
a  suitable  reward. 

Article  26.     If  anv  member  infrinjje  anv  of  the 

Rcffuilltion"  °  regulations,  bye-laws,  agreements  or  resolutions 

of  this  Guild  he  shall,  according  to  the  gravity 

of  his  offence,  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  50  j'crw  = 

(£7.  18.4)  and  not  less  than  s  yen  (155.  lod,) 

Article  27.  Any  person,  being  a  member  of 
^  ^^H  5?I  this  Guild,  who  carries  on  the  manufacture  of 
months'  limit,  ^^t  beyond  the  period  prescribed  by  these  Regu- 
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lations,  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  fifty  sen  {=^ is. 
yd.)  per  leaching  tub  for  every  day  that  this  regulation 
is  infringed^ 

Article  28.  Whenever  the  lessor  of  any  salt 
t  ofo^er*"**  garden  infringes  any  of  the  Guild  regulations,  the 
responsibility  of  such  conduct  rests  with  the 
owner  of  the  salt  garden  so  leased.  But  when  the  owner 
withdraws  the  lot  from  the  tenant  and  levies  a  distress  upon 
him  for  the  amount  of  fine  payable,  such  responsibility. may 
be  considered  to  lapse,  even  though  the  fine  may  not  be 
fully  satisfied,  if  it  is  manifest  that  the  owner  of  the  field  is 
not  in  collusion  with  the  tenant. 

Article  29.  If  any  of  the  staff  of  the  Central  office  be 
guilty  of  malpractice  they  shall  be  dealt  with  by  the  Gen- 
eral Meeting. 

Article  30.  All  correspondence  passing  between  the  Cen- 
tral Office  and  any  Branch  District  office  shall  be  sealed 
with  the  official  seal  of  the  Guild.  Correspondence  with 
Government  Authorities,  however,  shall  be  sealed  with  the 
private  seals  of  President  or  Vice-President. 

Article  31.  Duplicates  of  the  official  seals  of  the  Central 
and  distinct  offices  shall  be  made  and  deposited  therein. 

Article  32.  All  yearly  and  monthly  statistics,  reports  etc., 
and  all  resolutions  passed  at  both  ordinary  and  extraordi- 
nary meetings  shall  be  reported  to  the  local  prefectural 
office  an4  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce, 
as  soon  as  they  are  ready. 

Article  33.  When  salt  gardens  are  leased  to  persons 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Guild,  a  formal  agreement 
must  be  made  with  such  persons  by  which  the  observance 
of  these  Regulations  may  be  ensured. 

Article  34.  The  names  of  the  localities  selected  as  Dis- 
trict offices  are  as  follows : — 

(Note.     It  is  needless  to  repeat  these  as  they  are  given  on 
page  ig^io  5). 

(Article  35  to  40  contain  regulations  for  the  appointment 
etc.  of  district  office  staffs,  the  duties  of  which,  and  mode  of 
election  of  which,  are  similar  to  those  of  the  central  office). 
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Article  41.  Each  district  ofHce  may,  at  discretion,  adopt 
such  bye-laws  as  are  deemed  advisable  after  presenting 
such  for  the  sanction  of  the  Prefectural  Office  in  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  which  it  lies.  Such  bye-laws,  however,  must  not  be 
at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  general  regulations  con- 
trolling the  Guild. 

Article  42.  The  expenses  of  each  district  office  shall  be 
assessed  and  levied  by  each  district  office  respectively. 

On  June  25,  1886,  the  following  additions  were  made  to 
the  Regulations. 

Article  43.     In  future  all  salt  shall  be  sold  by 

Salttobesold  j         -  «  •    i.- 

by  measure.      mcasure  and  not  by  weight. 

(In  selling  by  weight  a  great  loss  is  eventually 
caused  to  the  purchaser,  as  has  already  been  shown,  by  the 
draining  away  of  impurities,  but  the  sale  by  measure  makes 
the  transaction  a  fairer  one,  and,  more  especially,  has  the 
effect  of  ensuring  purity,  as  the  inducement  to  mix  bitterns 
to  increase  the  weight  iS  abolished.). 

Article  44.  The  bitterns  contained  in  the 
bitterna^to^the  pan  and  draining  wells  shall  not  be  thrown  back 
'**°*  into  the  pan  as  they  have  a  prejudicial  effect  on 

the  quality  of  the  salt  produced. 

They  should  not  be  thrown  away,  but  may  be  collected 
and  utilised  for  making  salt  for  manure  or  for  other  agricul- 
tural purposes. 

Article  45.  The  term  of  office  for  memb^s  of  the 
Guild  is  four  years.  Half  of  their  number  shall  be  re- 
elected every  two  years,  those  who  are  to  retire  at  the 
expiration  of  this  period  being  decided  on  by  drawing 
lots. 

Each  member  is  eligible  for  re-election. 

Article  46.  If  the  president  of  the  Guild  disapprove  of 
any  resolution  arrived  at  by  the  Central  office  meeting  he 
may  order  the  question  to  be  re-debated. 

Article  47.  The  financial  year  of  the  Guild  coqxmences 
on  the  31st  October. 

Article  48.  The  president  of  a  district  office  may  not 
address  any  request  for  the  holding  of  an  extraordinary 
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meeting  without  the  consent  of  a  m&jority  of  half  of  the 
members  of  such  district. 

Article  49.  The  Regulations  of  the  Guild  may  not  be 
altered  without  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  more  than 
half  of  the  members,  but  such  alteration  shall  not  come  into 
practical  operation  without  the  sanction  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  given  through  the  local 
Prefectural  Office. 

A  Brief  History  of  the  Guild  and  the  Sanuki  Com- 
plications. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  issue  of  the  regula- 
tions quoted  above  and  gave  rise  to  the  controversy  which 
has  lately  been  raging  between  the  Guild  on  the  one  hand 
and  Sanuki,  more  especially  Eastern  Sanuki,  on  the  other, 
will  be  found  briefly  detailed  in  the  following  history  of  the 
Guild  from  its  earliest  origin. 

The  first  idea  of  combining  the  representatives  of  the  salt 
industry  in  the  ten  provinces  emanated  from  a  man  named 
Tanaka  TOroku,  a  salt  maker  of  Mitajiri,  who  lived  in  the 
period  of  Meiwa  (1764).  In  his  days  extreme  depression 
prevailed  throughout  the  trade,  which  was  at  a  very  low  ebb 
owing  to  over-production  and  consequent  depreciation  in 
prices,  and  even  nowadays  it  is  to  this  that  the  present 
sluggishness  of  trade  is  attributed. 

To  remedy  the  serious  state  of  affairs  Tanaka  T6roku 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  alternative  left  was  to 
reduce  the  output  of  salt  by  cutting  short  the  season  for  its 
manufacture,  so  he  proposed  to  the  manu{a9turers  of  Suwo, 
Nagato,  Aki  and  Bingo  that  they  should  discontinue  ope- 
rations during  the  most  unfavourable  half  of  the  year  from 
October  to  March.  They  consented  to  this  and  were  all 
the  more  ready  to  do  so  as  they  made  but  little  profit 
during  the  winter  and  early  spring  months.  About  this 
time  also  Tanaka  Toroku  introduced  the  plan,  alluded  to  on 
Page  20,  of  only  using  the  fields  either  on  alternate  days  or 
a  certain  section  of  it  every  third  day,  in  order  that  they 
might  gain  an  interval  of  rest.  He  was  most  sanguine 
that  great  things  would  result  firom  a  strict  adherence  to 
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his  system,  which  be  termed  Sampachi  H6,  (see  Page  17) 
and,  finally  co-operating  with  another  salt  maker  named 
Takehara  Naojuro,  a  native  of  Mitajiri,  presented  a  mer- 
morial  to  the  Bakufu*  Government  in  which  he  petitioned 
for  the  organisation  of  a  Guild  for  the  four  provinces  of 
Suwo  Nagato,  Aki  and  Bingo.  The  memorial  was  favour- 
ably entertained  by  the  Government  and  the  Guild  accord- 
ingly established  in  these  four  provinces. 

After  this  Sampachi-H6]^began  gradually  to  work  its  way 
into  popular  favour,  and,  in  fifty  years  from  the  time  of 
its  first  establishment,  the  Guild  was  reinforced  by  the  entry 
of  the  provinces  lyo,  Awa,  Harima,  Bizen  and  Bichu,  nine 
provinces  in  all. 

The  only  one  that  resisted  all  inducements  to  enter 
now  was  Sanuki.  It  was,  however,  deemed  a  matter  of 
great  importance  that,  in  order  to  ensure  unity  of  action, 
Sanuki  should  no  longer  remain  unrepresented  and,  on 
these  grounds,  application  was  made  about  the  period 
of  Kwansei  (1800)  to  the  Daimy6*  of  Sanuki  Han,  at 
Takamatsu,  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  salt  makers 
under  his  jursdiction.  Notwithstanding  this  all  attempts 
of  the  Guild  to  establish  a  united  Guild  were  ineffectual, 
as  the  salt  makers  of  Sanuki  resolutely  declined  to 
participate  in  any  scheme  of  amalgamation,  pleading  as 
their  reason  that  the  more  favourable  climate  of  their 
province  precluded  any  identity  of  interests  with  the 
other  nine. 

About  thirty  years  subsequent  to  this  in  the  periods 
of  Bunsei  and  Temp6  (1830),  many  new  fields  were 
laid  out  in  West  Sanuki  at  Sakaide,  Aiai-i  Hama  and 
Wabihama.  This  gave  an  impetus  to  Sanuki  business, 
and  their  manufacturers  began  to  seek  fresh  outlets  for 
their  increased  yield  of  salt,  encroaching  on  markets 
hitherto  monopolised  by  some  of  the  other  provinces. 
This  led  to  further  overtures  on  the  part  of  the  Guild 
and  this  time  with  partial  success,  as  in  1873,  the  three 
new  salt  districts  which   had   sprung  up  in  West  Sanuki 

*  Bakulu  or  the  ShOgun's  Government. 
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signified  their  willingness  to  enter  the  Guild,  bat  the  rest 
of  Sanuki  still  held  aloof. 

Meanwhile,  during  the  growing  prosperity  of  Sanuki,  the 
trade  in  the  other  provinces  was  passing  through  a  period 
of  great  depression,  which  was  aggravated  by  the  keen  com- 
petition of  Sanuki.  The  nine  provinces  viewed  this  with 
increasing  apprehension  and  resented  the  activity  displayed 
by  their  Sanuki  neighbours  in  supplanting  them  in  what 
they  regarded  as  their  own  particular  markets.  It  was 
therefore  determined  by  the  Guild  to  make  one  more  bid  for 
the  co-operation  of  the  whole  of  Sanuki,  and,  eventually,  a 
modus  vivendi  was  established  for  a  time,  by  which  special 
concessions  were  accorded  to  Sanuki  on  condition  that  it 
joined  the  Guild.  Ultimately,  in  1877,  Sanuki  seceded 
with  the  exception  of  the  three  districts  in  the  West  pre- 
viously alluded  to. 

In  1878  the  Guild  began  to  show  signs  of  disorganisa- 
tion to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  very  nearly  on  the 
point  of  breaking  up  altogether.  At  this  juncture  a 
meeting  was  held  at  Onomichi,  in  Bingo,  where  it 
was  resolved  that  since  members  seceded  at  pleasure, 
the  only  remedy  for  the  existing  state  of  affairs  was  to 
petition  for  Government  intervention,  by  which  the 
Guild  might  be  placed  on  an  organised  footing  and  due 
submission  to  its  regulations  ensured.  For  this  object  a 
committee  was  chosen  from  the  meeting  who  drew  up  a 
memorial  in  this  sense  and  presented  it  to  the  Home  office. 

To  this  the  Home  office  replied  as  follows  : — 

**  The  object  of  the  salt  makers  of  the  Chugoku  provinces 
**  is  to  combine  all  the  salt  makers  of  the  Ten  Provinces, 
"West  of  Osaka,  into  a  Guild  for  the  purpose  of  limiting 
**  production  and  thereby  causing  an  appreciation  in  the  price 
**  of  salt.  In  this,  however,  you  have  made  grave  error,  for 
"  granting  that  the  price  of  salt  be  enhanced  you  will  still 
"  be  exposed  to  competition  from  provinces  outside,  and 
**  inasmuch  as  the  country  has  now  emerged  from  the 
"  seclusion  of  the  ShOgunate,  you  would,  moreover,  be  ex- 
"  posed  to  foreign  competition.    Your  endeavours  therefore 


'*  will   only  tend  to  your  disadvantage  and  had  better  be 
"  discontinued." 

The  partisans  of  Government  intervention  were  therefore 
foiled  in  their  intentions,  but  only  temporarily. 

In  February,  1884,  officials  were  despatched  to  K6be  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  the  condition  of  the  salt  industry  in  the  ten 
provinces.  The  officials  summoned  together  a  committee 
of  influential  salt  makers  with  whom  they  deliberated,  dur- 
ing five  days,  on  ways  and  means  for  forming  a  Guild  under 
Government  protection,  and  for  improving  the  state  of  things 
in  general. 

At  this  meeting  were  predominant  the  partisans  of  the 
six  months'  system  and  they  lost  no  opportunity  of  im- 
pressing upon  the  Government  officials,  as  strongly  as  they 
could,  that  this  system  was  the  only  plan  by  which  a  revival  of 
the  industry  could  be  stimulated.  This  of  course  was  a  hit 
at  Sanuki,  as,  if  it  was  forced  to  join  the  Guild,  it  would  have 
to  submit  to  any  regulations  that  might  be  framed. 

The  result  of  this  meeting,  and  of  others  held  subsequent- 
ly, was  that  the  set  of  regulations,  which  have  been  given 
at  length  on  Pages  51 — 57,  were  drawn  up  and  presented 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  for  official 
sanction,  on  the  26th  February,  1884.  This  sanction  was 
accorded  in  January  1885,  followed  by  a  Notification  in 
August  of  the  same  year  addressed  to  the  six  prefectures 
which  has  been  referred  to  on  Page  51.  At  the  same  time 
the  Government,  to  mark  the  interest  which  it  took  in  the 
improvement  of  the  Salt  Industry,  granted  a  small  subsidy 
of  $1000  (=£158.6.8.)  to  the  Guild. 

The  Sanuki  manufacturers — or  rather  those  belonging  to 
the  Eastern  Division,  the  Western  Division  never  having  really 
seceded, — had  now  to  contend  on  more  unequal  terms  with 
their  rivals  who  had  now  gained  their  ends.  They  also  had 
to  face  a  legally  constituted  decree  which  could  not  be  treated 
with  impunity.  For  a  while,  therefore,  they  submitted  and, 
although  naturally  irritated  by  the  arbitrary  regulation  in 
the  above  Notification   which   compelled  them  to  desist 
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from  an  annual  manufacture,  merely  contented  themselves 
with  protesting  against  such  injustice,  at  the  same  time 
taking  legal  measures  for  the  annulment  of  the  Notification. 
These,  however,  ended  in  failure.  This  state  of  affairs  lasted 
until  i88^,  during  which  time  fierce  disputes  were  the  order 
of  the  day  at  every  meeting  of  the  Guild,  and  the  Eastern 
Sanukiites,  finding  that  great  pecuniary  loss  was  inflicted 
on  them,  began  to  become  impatient  of  control. 

It  was  during  this  year  that  Inouye  Jintaro,  an  influential 
manufacturer  of  Takamatsu,  in  Eastern  Sanuki,  published 
an  account  of  the  "  Sanuki  Complication"  for  private  circula- 
tion, in  which  he  inveighed  against  the  injustice  of  forcing 
Eastern  Sanuki  to  adopt  a  system  of  manufacture  to  which 
it  had  never  been  accustomed.  He  also  advocated  the 
formation  of  a  large  National  Guild  to  include,  not  alone 
the  Ten  Provinces,  but  every  salt  district  in  the  country,  in 
the  regulations  of  which  no  such  obnoxious  clause  relating 
to  restrictions  on  working  time  should  find  place. 

In  his  pamphlet  Mr.  Inouye,  it  seems,  indulged  in  some  un- 
complimentary reflections  on  the  conduct  of  the  Ehime  Pre- 
fect in  issuing  the  Notification  alluded  to  previously,  and  he 
was  prosecuted  for  holding  up  a  Government  official  to  public 
contempt,  with  the  result  that  the  Takamatsu  Judicial  Court 
sentenced  him  to  some  days*  imprisonment  and  a  fine.  On 
appealing  to  the  Osaka  Court  of  Appeal,  however,  the  judg- 
ment of  the  lower  court  was  reversed. 

During  1887  strenuous  efforts  were  made  by  the  Eastern 
Sanukiites  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  Ehime  Notification,  but 
without  avail,  and  they  at  last  declared  that,  come  what 
might,  they  would  not  desist  from  making  salt  in  the  winter. 
Then  came  the  tug  of  war.  On  the  19th  October,  when  the 
first  class  fields  in  Sanuki  were  called  upon  to  suspend  ope- 
rations the  owners  declined  to  do  so.  The  President  of  the 
Guild  immediately  sued  Inouye  Jintaro  and  forty  seven 
persons  holding  fields  in  Katamoto,  Ikushima,  Takamatsu 
and  other  places,  in  the  Takamatsu  Judicial  Court,  for  the 
recovery  of  the  fine  to  which  they  were  liable  by  the  regula- 
tions, and,  meanwhile,  obtained  an    injunction  from  the 
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Court  Staying  all  operations  on  the  fields.  Much  distress 
was  caused  to  the  salt  labourers  by  these  proceedings  who 
lost  their  means  of  subsistence,  and  it  seemed,  at  one  time 
in  the  winter  of  1887,  as  if  serious  disturbances  would  break 
out. 

At  this  juncture  the  vernacular  journals  took  up  the  cause 
of  Eastern  Sanuki  with  much  vigour ;  indeed,  in  not  one  in- 
stance, as  far  as  I  know,  was  it  allowed  that  there  was  any 
excuse  for  such  a  course  of  bullying  as  that  to  which  it  had 
been  subjected. 

The  tone  of  some  of  them  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  extract  which  appeared  in  the  ^apan  Mail  last 
year. 

'*  Both  the  Keizai  Zasshi  and  the  Mainichi  Shimbun 
"  have  written  about  it  (viz  :  the  Sanuki  complication)  in 
"  strong  terms.  The  former  denounces  the  Guild  as  an 
"  artificial  and  wholly  unsound  attempt  to  subject  the 
"  natural  laws  of  supply  and  demand  to  official  control. 
**  There  is  involved,  says  that  journal,  a  fundamental  prin- 
"  ciple  of  political  economy  and  to  substitute  for  the  operation 
**  of  that  principle  a  regulation  of  the  nature  in  question, 
**  (vid.  Article  No.  2  of  the  notification  issued  to  the  six 
**  Prefectures,  see  page  51),  is  to  subserve  the  general 
«*  interests  of  the  large  body  of  consumers  to  the  selfish 
**  interests  of  a  small  coterie  of  producers.  The  Ten  Pro- 
**  vinces  along  the  Inland  Sea  are  not  the  only  places  where 
**  salt  is  produced,  and,  if  they  limit  their  production  in  the 
**  hope  of  running  up  prices,  they  will  only  ofler  opportunities 
"  to  external  competition.  The  Mainichi  Shimbun  writes 
"  in  the  same  strain.  It  declares  that  Sanuki  is  specially 
"  designated  by  nature  as  a  place  suitable  for  the  manufac- 
**  ture  of  salt,  just  as  Annam  and  Siam  are  blessed  with  the 
"  capacity  to  yield  two  crops  of  rice  annually." 

The  Hochi  Snimbun  also  despatched  a  special  reporter  to 
the  Ten  Provinces  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
year,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  merits  of  the 
question,  which  gave  rise  to  a  series  of  long  articles  in  the 
columns  of  that  paper. 
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The  ultimate  result  of  the  pressing  representations  made 
to  the  Government,  and  of  the  journalistic  agitation  which 
had  been  carried  on  in  favour  of  Sanuki,  was  that,  in  the 
month  of  March  last,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce  issued  a  Notification  rescinding  the  Notification 
addressed  to  the  six  Prefectures  of  the  Ten  Provinces  and 
according  full  liberty  of  action  to  the  salt  makers  in  Sanuki. 
It  was  also  resolved  that  the  Government  sanction  extended 
to  the  Guild  regulations  should  be  withdrawn,  pending  fur- 
ther investigation  of  the  general  state  of  the  Salt  Industry, 
by  officials  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  Guild  is, 
therefore,  for  the  present  deprived  of  Government  support. 


EXPORT  OF  JAPANESE   SALT. 


Export  business  to  foreign  countries  is  still  in  its  infancy. 
The  little  that  is  done  is  mostly  confined  to  the  south 
western  provinces,  from  whence  salt  is  exported  to  Corea 
and  Viadivostock,  vi^  Shimonoseki.  From  the  Customs 
Returns  for  the  last  few  years  it  appears  that  no  exporta- 
tions  of  any  consequence  were  made  prior  to  1883,  when 
886,544  catties  (=527  tons),  valued  at  yen  4,090  (=£647. 
II.  8),  left  the  country  for  Corea  and  Vladivostock.  After 
1883,  a  steady  yearly  increase  is  perceptible.  At  present 
great  expectations  are  entertained  of  a  greater  development 
in  the  salt  trade,  especially  as  regards  Corea,  where,  it  is 
said,  the  yield  from  the  salt  fields  does  not  meet  the  require- 
ments of  its  inhabitants.  The  first  samples  of  Japanese  salt 
imported  into  that  country  were,  it  is  strange  to  say,  re- 
garded with  disfavour  by  the  Coreans,  who,  being  accustom- 
ed to  the  impurer  salt  of  their  own  manufacture,  were 
somewhat  prejudiced  against  the  whiter  hue  of  that  newly 
imported.  The  destruction  of  many  salt  fields  in  1886,  in 
Corea,  gave  a  decided  impetus  to  exportation  from  Japan,  as 
the  figures  for  that  year  will  prove  on  comparison  with  those 
for  1885.  Thus  in  1885  the  export  to  Corea  alone  was 
911,073  catties  (=542  tons),  value  2,555  >'^^  (=£  4^4*  ^o* 
10),  whilst  that  for  1886  was  6,306,171  catties  (=3,754 
tons),  value  18,276  j^»  (=;f  2,893.  ^4*  o)*  ^^^  ^°*^^  export 
figures  for  the  latter  year,  for  all  countries,  were  16,031,208 
catties,  valued  at  48,690  ^cm(= £"7709.  7.0),  a  noteworthy 
increase  on  the  figures  for  1883.  It  was  doubtless  with  a 
view  to  stimulating  this  rising  trade  that  the  Japanese 
Government  removed,  in  1887,  the  export  duty  on  salt 
which  had  existed  up  to  that  year. 
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Much  business  might  be  done  with  China  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  salt  is  a  contraband  article,  owing  to  the  Go- 
vernment  monopoly  which  exists  there.  A  good  deal  of 
salt,  however,  is  contained  in  the  large  quantities  of  Shoyu^ 
Miso  and  salted  fish  which  are  annually  exported  for  Chinese 
consumption  from  this  country.  It  is  stated  on  credible 
authority  that,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  salt  at 
low  prices,  the  saline  incrustations  adhering  to  the  cured 
fish  coming  into  China  are  eagerly  scraped  off  by  the  na- 
tives  for  domestic  purposes. 

The  Import  of  Foreign  Salt  into  Japan  is  not 
Import  of  salt,  of  an  cxtensive  nature,  the  small  shipments  that 
reach  these  shores  being  destined  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  foreign  residents,  or  for  use  in  Japanese 
restaurants  conducted  on  foreign  principles.  Until  1869 
imports  of  this  commodity  were  of  very  trifling  value.  In 
hat  year  and  the  two  succeeding  ones  of  1870  and  187 1 
they  amounted  to  741592  >'^n  (=jf  11,810.  8.  o),  40,201  yen 
(=£6,365.  3.  2)  and  37,513  >'^«  (=5>939-  "•  ^)  respective- 
ly, the  highest  figures  ever  reached.  In  1872  there  was  a 
drop  in  value  to  442  yen{=£  69.  19.  8)  and,  since  1871, 
the  sum  of  2000  yen  {=£  316.  13.  4)  has  never  been  ex- 
ceeded in  any  year. 

It  appears  that  no  cargo  of  salt  has  ever  been  imported 
into  this  country  in  bulk  from  England,  that  is  to  say,  stow- 
ed away  in  the  hold  of  the  ship,  which  is  the  usual  method 
employed  for  transport  to  India  and  elsewhere. 

For  the  probable  charges  on  a  cargo  of  this  description, 
^hipped  in  England  and  laid  down  in  Yokohama,  I  am 
indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  a  British  Merchant  of  high 
standing  who  has  gone  into  the  matter  with  a  view  to  trans- 
acting business  if  possible.  The  quality  is  that  which  is 
technically  known  in  the  trade  as  "  Shovel  Salt." 

He  informs  me  that,  calculating  on  a  basis  of  85.  gd.  per 
ton,  first  cost,  with  the  addition  of  305.  o^.  per  ton  for 
freight  and  allowing  for  7^  %  loss  in  the  weight  of  the  salt, 
insurance  and  other  charges,  the  cost  per  ton  would  be 
something  like  435.  i^i,  equivalent  at  35.  id,  to  $14.  m- 
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It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  ruling  rate  for 
native  salt  is,  in  the  TokyO  and  Yokohama  markets,  from 
70  sen  to  80  sen  per  koku  (nearly  3  cwts) ;  the  approximate 
price  per  ton  for  the  same  would,  therefore,  be  from  $  4.  90 
to  $  5.  60. 

At  this  rate  it  does  not  seem  as  if  there  were  any  need 
for  the  Japanese  manufacturer  to  apprehend  external  com 
petition  in  foreign  quarters  at  present,  except  from  Ameri- 
ca, from  which  salt  might  possibly  be  imported  more 
cheaply ;  but  if  means  should  ever  be  found  to  overcome 
the  obstacles  at  present  offered  to  the  importation  of  foreign 
salt  a  serious  blow  might  be  inflicted  on  the  native  indus- 
try. 


INDO-CHINESE  TONES. 


By  E.  H.  Parker. 


{Read  12th  December  1888.) 

A  remark  of  Mr.   Dyer  Ball's  in  the  introduction  to  his 
new  Canton  Vocabulary  illustrates  the  importance  of  chro- 
nicling every  stray  fact,  however  apparently  inexplicable, 
which  is  observable  in  Chinese  philology.     I  have  not  the 
book  by  me  now  ;  but  the  statement,  in  effect,  is  that  those 
Cantonese  words  which  are  in  the  ^'A,  or  secondary  divi 
sion  of  the  upper  entering  tone,  have  usually  a  long  vowel 
whereas  those  words  which  are  in  the  ±A,  or  primary  di 
vison  of  the  upper  entering  tone,  have  usually  a  short  vowel 
The  meaning  of  this  is  that,  whereas  it  may  always  be  as 
certained  from  the  first  of  two  StU  spelling-words  used  by 
K*ang-hi  whether  a  given  word  is  in  the  upper  or  lower 
series, — whether  it  is  ±^,  ±±,  ±*,  ±A  ;  or  T*,  T±,  Ti, 
or  TA ; — in  Cantonese,  the  group  of  words  which  K*ang- 
th  marks  as  ±A  are  in  practice  further  sub-divided,  at  leasi 
in  Canton  itself,  into  what  is  vulgarly  there  called  ^'A  and 
±A ;  and  this,  quite  independently  of  the  fact  that  both 
sub-divisions,  like  all  the  other  seven  Cantonese  tones,  can 
take  a  fMI,  or  vulgar  ''  modified  tone,"  in  certain  senses  of 
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certain  words ;  thus  bringing  the  total  Cantonese  colloquial 
tones  up  to  i8. — Prominent  Cantonese  scholars  like  Drs. 
Eitel  and  Chalmers,  whilst  with  some  shew  of  reason  re- 
jecting the  last  mentioned  nine  tones  as  uncertain,  local, 
and  unnecessary,  at  one  time  even  declined  to  admit  the 
^'A,  which  is  quite  on  a  different  and  more  permanent 
footing.  In  remodelling  Dr.  Williams*  Dictionary,  how- 
ever. Dr.  Eitel  judiciously  decided  to  introduce  it ;  and  thus, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  youngest  generation  of  Cantonese 
students,  the  *f  A  is  fairly  engrafted  upon  the  ±A.  Mr. 
Ball's  recent  casual  remark  by  mere  accident  throws  new 
light  upon  the  situation. 

In  Cantonese  the  cadence  of  the  T  A  and  Ti  tones  is  the 
same,  whilst  the  cadence  of  the  Jci:  and  4^  A  tones  is  the 
same.  (The  cadence  of  the  Jb A  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
±^).  Now,  the  eight  Annamese  tones,  though  somewhat 
different  in  sound  from  the  Cantonese  tones,  are  yet  systema- 
tically different ;  and  their  cadences  differ  much  less  from 
the  Cantonese  cadences  than  the  Canton  cadences  do  from 
those  of,  for  instance,  the  Hakka  or  Foochow  dialects.  More- 
over,  though  the  sounds  of  Chinese  words  adopted  into 
Annamese  have  varied  (independently  of  tone),  the  variation  is 
consistent,  and  sympathises  throughout  with  the  Cantonese, 
which  dialect  has  been  shewn,  by  the  light  of  Corean  and 
Japanese,  as  well  as  by  internal  Chinese  evidence,  to  be 
either  the  direct  representative  of  ancient  Chinese,  as  once 
spoken  in  the  north,  or  indirectly  the  lineal  decendant 
which,  relatively  if  not  positively,  best  corresponds  in  detail 
with  the  defunct  ancestor  of  all  existing  dialects ;  whose 
skeleton  the  absence  of  letters,  and  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  StV  spelling  system  render  it  difficult  to  reconstruct  in 
Roman  letters, — ex^rept  relatively. 

In  other  words,  Annamese  and  Cantonese  agreeing  as  to 
the  cadences  of  the  TA  and  fi,  and  also  as  to  those  of  the 
Jbi  and  ±A  (the  ^'A  sub-division  of  it  in  Canton),  it  is 
fair  to  assume  that  the  Cantonese  ^'A  is  the  original  ±A, 
and  that  the  ±A  is  the  real  excrescence,  and  not  the  real 
original.    This  view  is  supported  by  the  statement  of  Mr. 
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Ball  that  the  Cantonese  4>A  vowels  are  usually  long.  It  is 
now  for  rising  Cantonese  scholars  to  find  out  the  proportion 
of  ^X  words  to  JbA  words ;  how  far  this  long  syllable  rule 
holds  good;  what  is  the  relative  importance  of  the  two 
groups,  &c.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  some  Canton  words, 
such  as  IS,  take  both  tones,  according  to  the  length  of  the 
vowel.  Thus  *  ho  sik^'  "  what  a  pity !"  and  "  ngo  sek^"  nei, 
'<  I  love  you."  In  other  words,  vowels  and  tones  are  in- 
extricably bound  together  in  Cantonese  in  a  small  measure, 
just  as  they  are  so  uniformly  in  Foochow ;  and  it  has  already 
been  shewn  how  this  eminently  Foochow  peculiarity  is 
indirectly  illustrated  by  relation  in  Corean  vowels  (which 
have  no  tones)  after  a  lapse  of,  at  least,  even  looo  years. 

For  the  complete  elucidation  of  the  obscure  subject  thus 
shortly  touched  upon  above,  it  will  perhaps  be  of  assistance 
to  consult  the  detailed  papers  upon  the  various  dialects  of 
China,  which  have  been  published  from  time  to  time  in  the 
China  Review. 

Of  competent  European  Siamese  scholars  the  writer  has 
consulted  amongst  others  the  Rev.  S.  J.  Smith,  the  Very 
Rev.  Bishop  Vey,  and  MM.  Lorgeon  and-  Hardouin,  of 
Bangkok,  and  has  besides  had  the  opportunity  of  discussing 
with  that  prominent  Siamese  Phya  Bhaskarawongsi  and 
his  staff  of  secretaries  the  effect  of  the  Siamese  tones  upon 
the  Siamese  language  and  alphabet,  both  of  which  are  now 
largely  indebted  to  Sanskrit  or  Pali  words  and  letters.  Ac- 
cording to  all  the  above  authorities,  the  Siamese  language 
possesses  five  tones;  but,  unfortunately,  the  Protestant 
printers,  of  whom  Mr.  Smith  is  perhaps  the  most  eminent, 
do  not  mark  them  in  romanized  Siamese  in  the  same  way 
as  did  and  do  the  Missions  Etrang^res ;  and  neither  school 
marks  them  in  the  same  way  as  do  the  Siamese  them- 
selves. The  so-called  "natural  tone,"*  which  sufficiently  cor- 

*  It  is  open  to  serious  question  whether  this  term  is  not  a  misnomer. 
The  Jti^  of  Hakka,  Foochow,  W^nchow,  Ningpo,  Yangchow,  and 
Tientsin  is  in  each  case  different  in  cadence.  Moreover,  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  if  any  cadence  whatever  can  be  pointed  to  as  the  *'  natural  ** 
tone  of  the  voice,  which,  like  music,  is  affected  by  pitch. 

Bishop  Pallegoix  calla  it  the  tonus  rtetus. 
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responds  in  actual  cadence  with  the  ±^  of  Peking,  Canton, 
and  Annam,   isnot  marked  at  all  by  a^y  of  the  three  and 
presents  no  difficulty.     The  "  high  tone/'  or  tonus  alius  of 
Pallegoix,  sufficiently  corresponds  with  the  cadence  of  the 
Pekingese  TT,  or  perhaps  more  nearly  with  that  of  the 
Cantonese  JbflKS^ ;  but  both  these  latter  tones  have  dege- 
nerated or  been  corrupted  by  local  influences  into  forms 
which  could  never  possibly  have  been  mentally  contemplat- 
ed by  .the  minds  of  the  ancient   Chinese   lexicographers. 
Both  Smith  and  Pallegoix  mark  this  tone  with  an  acute 
accent ; — thns,  ydh.     This  is  also  the  way  in  which  the 
Annamese  mark,  in  their  romanized  or  quae  ngu  writing, 
the  JbJK  tone,  which    tone    marks,    in  Annamite-Chinese, 
Chinese  words  of  the  JbA  and  Jii  tones ;  and   the  actual 
cadence   is    not  far   from   the  above-mentioned    Siamese 
cadence.     The  "  prolonged  tone,**  tonus  circumfiexi^s,  (Cas- 
well's   "depressed    tone**),  corresponds  in   cadence  with 
the   Cantonese   and   Annamese  fi   and   TA ;    with   the 
Hakka  ±A,  and  with  the   Tientsin    and    Yangchow  ±^. 
This  tone  Smith  marks  with  a  diaeresis,  and  Pallegoix  with 
a  tilda ; — thus  ha^  ha.    The  **  abrupt  tone  thrown  into  the 
chest,'*  tonus  demissus,  or  **  falling  inflection  **  corresponds 
in  cadence  almost  exactly  with  Pekingese  -£-  S,  and  is  mark- 
ed by  both  Smith  and  Pallegoix  with  a  grave  accent ; — thus, 
ma.    The  "abrupt  heavy  tone,**  tonus  gravis,  or  "circum- 
flex tone,'*  corresponds  pretty  well  with  the  Hakka  -fcS,  and 
the   W6nchow  ±  ±.     Smith   marks   it   with   a  circumflex 
above,  and  Pallegoix  with  a  dot  beneath  ; — thus,  /dk^  fak. 
In  comparing  the  cadences  of  the  above  tones,  it  must  be 
distinctly  recollected  that  the  fact  of  a  cadence  being  the 
same  as  another  cadence  has  been   absolutely  proved,    as 
regards  Chinese,  to  be  totally  unconnected  with  the  fact  of 
a  theoretical   tone   being   the  same  as  another  theoretical 
tone.    A  fortiori  as  regards  Chinese  compared  with  Siamese. 
In  China  the  theoretical  tones  have  remained,  in  a  more  or 
less  complete  condition,  in  every  dialect,  just  as  the  alphabet 
remains  much  the  same  throughout  Europe :  but,  just  as  in 
Europe  the  letters  (and  e  and  u  especially)  differ  in  actual 
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sound  in  different  states,  so  in  China  the  tones,  (and  es- 
pecially the  K)  differ  in  actual  cadence  in  different  dialects 
or  states. 

Notwithstanding,  it  seems  possible,  and,  indeed  almost 
probable,  that,  just  as  the  Cantonese  sounds  have  been  prov- 
ed to  be  the  best  or  oldest,  so  the  cadences  of  the  Canton 
tones  may,  with  the  fairest  show  of  reason,  be  shewn  to  be 
those  which,  of  all  languages  or  dialects  spoken  in  China, 
best  represent  the  cadences  which  were  given  to  the  same 
tones  in  north  or  Trans-Yangtsze  China  (i.e.  in  true  ancient 
China)  2,000  years  ago.  They  are  positively  the  only  tones 
which  do  not  at  this  day  more  or  less  belie  their  names. 
It  may  yet  be  possible  to  shew  that  the  Burmese,  Siamese 
(including  the  Shans  and  Laos),  Annamese,  and  perhaps  all 
tone-using  languages,  such  as  Karenn,  Kachyin,  &c.,  have 
started  with|the  same  simple  stock  of  tones ;  have  conceived 
the  same  ideas  of  what  tones  were  and  are ;  and  have  men- 
tally allied  them  with  consonants  and  vowels  in  the  same 
way.  Finally,  it  may  be  possible  to  work  back,  and  find 
out  what  (if  anything)  the  Sanskrit  and  Greek  tones  were, 
or  how  far  they  were  mere  accent. 

According  to  Phya  Bhaskarawongsi,  aspirated  consonants, 
with  sibilants  and  aspirates,  are  affected  to  the  high  tones  ; 
and  in  this  category  fall  k^,  ch^,  ^*,  />*,/,  5,  sh^  h^  &c.  Un- 
aspirated  surds,  or  medials,  such  as  k^  ch,  t,  p,  and  the  spiritus 
asper,  are  affected  to  the  middle  tones.  Sonants,  such  as 
gi  g^h  ngiji  j^h  dy  dhy  fly  6,  6A,  fn^y^  r,  /,  r,  are  affected  to 
the  low  tones.  It  is  not  perfectly  clear  what  is  meant  by 
this ;  but  it  appears  to  mean  that  high  initial  letters  cannot 
naturally  take  either  the  natural  tone  or  the  tonus  gravis  ; 
the  low  letters  cannot  take  either  the  high  tone  or  the  tonus 
demissus ;  whilst  the  medial  letters  can  take  all  five. 

Let  us  compare  this  hypothetical  statement  with  the  Rev. 
S.  J.  Smith*s  Tone  Table  of  the  Siamese  language,  as 
marked  by  the  Siamese. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  tone  mark,  Jn 
Siamese,  is  over  the  initial  consonant,  and  not  at  the  end. 
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The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  above  somewhat 
puzzling  table  seem  to  be:  i.  That  the  **  natural  tone," 
which  can  never  be  used  with  high  letters,  when  used  at  all, 
is  never  marked  by  the  Siamese ;  but  that  certain  low.  letters 
are  modified  by  a  spiriius  asper  to  shew  that  their  position 
as  medial  initials  in  the  natural  tone  is  not  strictly  regular.! 
2.  The  '*  prolonged  tone  "  is  always  marked  by  the  Siamese 
as  No.  I,  except  when  the  word  ends  in  k,  />,  or  /,  and  can 
never  be  used  with  a  true  low  letter.  If  wc  assume  that 
this  tone  is  analagous  to  the  Canton  and  Annam  Ti  and 
TA,  (the  actual  cadence  of  all  three  being  by  accident  or 
otherwise,  the  same),  then  we  may  say  that  the  Siamese 
consider  it  unnecessary  to  mark  this  tone  when  the 
word  is  in  what  the  Chinese  would  call  the  ABJ:  and  it 
has  been  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Chalmers  that  the  Canton- 
ese lower  series  aspirates  (i.e.  ancient  sonant  initials) 
abhor  the  Ti.  3.  The  **  chest  tone ''  may  be  arbitrari- 
ly compared  with  the  Ti,  including  the  ±A,  for  the 
sole  reason  that  this  Siamese  tone  takes  words  ending 
in  kf  t,  and  /> :  building  upon  this  assumption,  we  may  go 
on  to  say  that,  here  again,  the  cadences  of  the  Siamese 
Jti  and  JtA  coincide  as  in  Cantonese  and  Annamese.  It 
might  be  objected  that  tone  cannot  be  **  upper  series," 
because  the  Siamese  language  permits  of  its  being  used 
with  all  letters.  To  this  it  may  be  answered  that,  whereas 
the  Siamese  always  mark  this  tone  as  No.  2  with  surds  and 
medials,  when  the  initial  is  a  true  sonant  they  mark  it  as 
No.  I  ;  and  when  the  word  is  **in  the  AS"  they  do  not 
mark  it  at  all.  A  close  study  of  Siamese  might  undo  these 
several  suppositions ;  but,  as  far  as  Mr.  Smith's  Table 
shews,  it  appears  that  the  AS  is  never  specially  marked  in 
Siamese.  4.  The  **  emphatic  tone"  can  never  be  used 
with  an  aspirated  surd.  If  we  assume  this  tone  to  be  the 
T±,  then  the  fact  that  it  cannot  exist  with  **  high  letters  " 

f  M.  Hardouin  is  disposed  to  admit  that  there  are  two  natural  tones 
differing  ver>'  slightly,  and  not  one  only.  This  if  true,  may  be  of  im- 
portance in  tracing  back  the  separation  of  the  Jbf  from  the  f^  (or  vice 
versd)  in  Chinese. 
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goes  without  saying :  the  Siamese  always  mark  it  as  No.  3 
in  medial  initials,  but  as  No.  2  in  true  sonants.  5.  If  we 
go  on  to  assume  that  the  **  high  tone  "  is  the  JiJ:,  then  the 
fact  that  it  cannot  be  used  with  a  sonant  goes  without 
saying  too :  the  Siamese  mark  this  tone  as  No.  4  in  me- 
dials,  but  do  not  not  mark  it  at  all  in  aspirated  surds,  as 
they  consider  the  tone  to  be  inherent  therein,  as  the 
"  natural  tone  "  is  inherent  in  medials  at  least,  if  not  in  low 
letters  too. 

The  Siamese  tone  marks  are  well  known  to  be  forms  of 
the  Sanskrit  numerals  i,  2,  3,  and  4.  Thus,  whilst  the 
Siamese  consider  that  they  have  only  five  tones,  we  have 
shewn  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  there  are  six,  i.  e.  six 
cadences :  and  if  it  were  not  that,  like  the  Annamese,  they 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  mark  the  AS  at  all,  there  would 
be  eight,  which  is  the  complete  Chinese  set.  It  must, 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  whole  argument  is  tentative  and 
hypothetical  from  beginning  to  end. 

Mr.  Smith  tells  us  that  tone  mark  No.  3  shortens  the 
vowel ;  and,  having  assumed  this,  the  **  emphatic  tone,"  to 
be  the  T±,  we  may  call  attention  to  the  fact  both  the 
Foochow  dialect  and  Corean  go  to  shew  that  the  ±  class  of 
Chinese  words  must  be  short,  or,  at  all  events,  not  long  like 
the  i.  We  are  further  informed,  however,  that,  in  Siamese, 
**  long  vowels  ending  a  syllable  can  take  any  of  the  tone- 
"  marks  ;  short  ones  ending  a  syllable  never."  Further  that 
**  kf  />,  t,  ngf  /«,  w  are  the  prevailing  final  consonants :  all 
**  other  final  consonants  are  reduced  to  one  or  the  other  of 
**  these :  the  first  three  can  never  take  a  tone  mark,''  It  is  to 
be  noticed,  too,  that  the  Siamese  notion  that  an  h  "  raises  '* 
the  tone  is  paralleled  in  the  W^nchow  dialect,  where  no 
low  series  word  can  begin  with  /i,  but  must  take  what  is  in 
effect  the(*)  or  spiritus  asper^  a  sign  used  by  the  Siamese  to 
"  raise  "  a  low  letter  not  possessing  a  high  correlative  to 
medial  quality.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  elsewhere 
that  (colloquialisms  excepted)  Chinese  words  beginning  with 
y^ji  «»  w,  /  are  always  in  the  **  lower  series,"  and  the  same 
notion  seems  to  prevail  in  Siam.     Both  these  last  points 
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seem  to  be  explained  by  the  following  remark  of  Mr. 
Smith  :  **  of  the  low  letters  onjy  those  can  have  prefixed  to 
**  them  the  letter  h  which  have  not  their  own  correlative  in 
**  the  high  letters ;  whence  it  follows  that  only  ng^jhy  ;i,  y, 
"m,  /,  r  can  have  prefixed  to  them  the  letter  //."  Moreover 
it  appears  from  Mr.  Smith's  Grammar  that  y  can  take  both 
h  and  the  spiritus  asper,  a  fact  which  his  Tone  Table  does . 
not  make  clear. 

The  Shan  language  and  tones  are  the  same  as  the  Siam- 
ese/'' but  the  latter  are  not  marked  at  all.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Shans  subdivide  their  five  tones  into  what  Dr.  Gushing 
calls  the  open  and  closed  series,  to  which  two  series  Dr. 
Gushing  adds  what  he  calls  the  middle  series.  His  gram- 
mar is  not  perfectly  clear  upon  this  point,  but  I  find,  after 
an  interview  kindly  granted  by  him,  that  the  distinction 
refers  to  the  length  of  the  vowels.  Thus  kin,  kin^  kein 
(none  of  which  vowel  distinction  would  be  marked  in  Shan 
even  with  a  tone-mark)  are  different  series  **of  a  syllable 
which  the  Shans  write  with  one  identical  vowel."  Mr. 
Gushing  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Karenns  have  a  most  per- 
fect system  of  marking  the  tones ;  but  he  does  not  explain 

*  This  apparently  sweeping  remark  made  by  one  ignorant  of  both 
languages  requires  explantion.  Mr.  F.  S.  A.  Bourne  found  that  many 
of  the  so-called  Miao-tsz  of  Kwang  Si  were  Shans.  M.  Wallys  of 
Penang  informs  me  that  two  **  Chinese  "  boys  in  his  school  from  south 
Kwang  Si  were  found  by  him  to  speak  a  language  perfectly  intelligible 
to  Siamese.  Dr.  Warliker  of  Mandalay,  who  has  just  passed  an  exami- 
nation in  Shan,  gives  me  the  five  Shan  tones,  which  I  find  are,  ap- 
parently, the  same  as  the  five  Siamese  tones  which  I  learnt  in  Siam. 
The  Burmese  call  the  Siamese  the  '*  Shans  of  Juthia."  Foreign  and 
Siamese  authorities  in  Siam  informed  me  that  the  Laos  spoke  a 
language  which,  at  base,  was  the  same  as  Siamese.  Finally  Dr.  J.  N. 
Gushing,  who  has  published  a  Shan  Grammar,  says  that  the  Siamese 
Shans,  Burmese  Shans,  Chinese  Shans,  &c.,  are  all  of  the  one  Tai  race 
(called  Thai  in  Siam) ;  and  that,  with  slight  dialectical  variations,  (Dr. 
Cushing  taking  the  Legga  as  a  standard),  the  one  Shan  language  is 
spoken  in  Burma  from  Karenni  to  north  of  Theinni,  from  the  eastern 
hills  of  Burma  to  the  Meikong.  He  also  says  Siamese  call  themselves 
the  Lesser  Thai,  and  the  Laos  the  greater  Thai ;  whereas  the  Laos  call 
themselves  the  Lesser  Tai  and  the  Shans  of  North  Burma  (the  cradle  of 
their  race)  the  greater  Tai.  Finally,  that  the  dialect  of  the  Tai  Mau, 
(Mgng-mao)  of  North  Burma,  differs  less  from  Shan  than  do  Siamese 
and  Laos  dialects  from  Shan. 
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it,  nor  does  he  inform  us  what  alphabet  they  use.  [I  have 
since  ascertained  from  a  Karenn  that  Karenn  has  six  tones, 
and  that  the  alphabet  was  invented  by  the  missionaries] . 
He  says  that  the  Laos  mark  six  tones :  possibly  the  sixth 
is  the  missing  T^  which,  with  M.  Hardouin*s  approval,  we 
have  consigned  above.  [1  have  since  learnt  from  Dr. 
Gushing  that  it  is  not,  but  a  prolonged  ''third  tone" 
peculiar  to  Laos] . 

There  now  remain  the  Burmese  tones,  which  Bishop 
Bigandet,  perhaps  the  highest  authority  in  Burma,  insists 
are  essential  to  the  right  speaking  of  Burmese.  With  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  assistant  Commissioner  at 
Pakoko,  considered  one  of  the  very  soundest  speakers  ot 
Burmese,  I  have  succeeded  in  getting  a  tolerably  firm  hold 
upon  these  tones,  which  are  three,  and  very  simple.  The 
**  natural "  tone  (which  disproves  the  title  of  any  tones  to 
the  name  by  the  fact)  differs  from  the  **  natural "  tone  of 
Siam  or  Annam,  and  from  any  ±^  in  China  :  it  resembles 
(what  is  very  near  the  J:^  of  Canton)  the  T^  of  Wenchow; 
The  **  light  tone  "  is  precisely  the  Jhflf  of  Foochow, — as 
nearly  as  possible  the  ±"t  of  Canton.  The  remaining  tone 
is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  "  emphatic  tone  "  of  Siam.  There 
is  no  proof  as  yet  forthcoming,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  W- 
the  JK  (i.e.  ±  or  i)  and  the  A  are  in  effect  the  three  Burmese 
tones.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Smith's  Tone  Table,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  in  spite  of  its  apparent  complication,  it  is  right, 
for  it  accords  with  the  verbal  account  of  the  tones  given  by 
Mr.  Hardouin  without  reference  to  Mr.  Smith's  Tone  Table 
at  all.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  make  out,  neither  the 
Annamese,  Siamese,  or  Burmese  have  any  word  for  **  tone  " 
corresponding  to  the  Chinese  word  St,  but  I  have  already 
shewn,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Truong  Vinh-ki,  that  the 
Annamese,  previous  to  the  introduction  by  the  missionaries 
of  the  quoc  ngn  system,  divided  their  tones  as  belonging  to 
Chinese  words  into  the  ±  and  T^,  the  J:  and  T^*  (i.e.  the 
±±  and  TJb)  and  the  ±  and  fJK  (i.e.  the  ±-fe,  ±A  and  Ti", 
TA) ;  whilst  theoretically  adhering  to  Chinese  rules  for  pur- 
poses of  poetr}'.      According  to  M.  Lorgeon,  the  Siamese 
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distinguish  their  three  classes  of  consonants  into  klatig  (♦), 
tain  (T),  and  khun  or  sung  (±) ;  and  the  word  sieng  (appa- 
rently one  of  the  not  unnumerous  Chinese  words  found  in 
Siamese)  appear  to  be  used  for  the  word  **  sound"  or  **  tone," 
without,  however,  being  specified  or  enumerated  as  specially 
alluding  to  the  five  tones.  Still,  there  the  fact  is,  that  An- 
namese,  Siamese,  and  Burmese  alike  appear  to  have  con- 
ceived three  main  divisions, — the  ^  or  "  natural,"  the  K  or 
*'  modified,"  and  A  or  **  abrupt "  tone  ;  and,  on  purely  in- 
ternal evidence,  1  have  already  shewn,  in  treating  of  Chinese 
dialects,  that  this  division  seems  to  be  the  first  original  con- 
ception of  the  Chinese.  The  Burmese  do  not  mark  the 
"  natural  "  tone  at  all ;  when  the  other  two  tones  are  mark- 
ed, it  is  with  a  dot  underneath  the  last  letter  for  the  one 
tone,  and  a  sort  of  semicolon  at  the  end  of  the  syllable  for 
the  other :  at  this  moment  I  forget  which  mark  refers  to 
which  tone. 

The  facial  type  of  the  Burmese,  Siamese,  and  Annamese 
alike  is  decidedly  **  Mongol ;  "  but  the  Siamese  seem  to  differ 
physically  from  the  other  two  and  especially  from  the  Bur- 
man  in  having  short  strong  legs  like  the  Japanese.  An 
average  Chinese  or  Japanese  done  up  in  the  attire  of  any  of 
the  thrcL-  might  easily  pass  for  a  native,  and  vice  versa  ;  but 
the  Corean  type  is  certainly  bigger  and  less  un-Aryan  looking 
than  any  of  the  other  five.  Competent  authorities  agree 
that  the  structure  (apart  from  the  individual  words)  of  the 
Siamese  and  Annamese  languages  is  extraordinarily  alike, 
and  the  same  thing  has  been  shewn  of  the  Japanese  and  Co- 
rean. But,  when  manifest  Chinese  importations  are  elimi- 
nated from  all  four,  it  is  observable  that  individual  Siamese 
words  of  common  use  no  more  resemble  individual  Annamese 
words  than  individual  Japanese  words  resemble  individual 
Corean  words.  M.  Lorgeon  of  Bangkok,  (a  very  though- 
ful  and  weighty  authority),  rejects  the  view  which  has  re- 
cently been  vigorously  urged, — that  it  is  to  the  construction 
of  sentences  rather  than  to  the  similarity  of  individual  words 
that  we  must  look  for  evidence  of  kinship  in  languages  ;  and 
(to  take  one  instance  alone)  the  resemblance  of  the  English 
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and  Russian  constructions,  which  is  much  more  marked 
than  the  resemblance  of  the  English  construction  to  that  of 
its  kinsman  Hf^h  German,  lends  countenance  to  M.  Lor- 
geon's  view.  I^  appears  to  us  that  tone  sympathies  are  as 
mucK  a  likely  factor  as  word  or  construction  sympathies, 
and  that  any  specific  evidence  of  kinship  whatever  (e.g.  the 
remarkable  likeness  of  supposed  pure  Japanese  words  to 
Chinese  roots  having  the  same  meaning)  is  sufficient  to 
overturn  any  rival  evidence  whatever  which  is  of  only  a  by- 
theoretical  nature.  There  has  never  been  any  mention 
made  of  Mongol  tones,  but  it  seems  to  be  granted  by  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  Mongol  and  Manchu  that  the  con- 
struction of  those  languages  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Japan- 
ese and  Corean,  from  which  the  construction  of  Chinese 
certainly  widely  differs,  as  it  widely  differs  from  the  con- 
struction of  Annamese  and  Siamese.  Of  the  nature  of 
Burmese  I  know  nothing,  except  that  it  is  stated  to  almost 
exactly  resemble  Arakanese,  and  to  be  totally  different  from 
Shan  or  Siamese,  but,  like  Siamese,  to  have  been  largely 
affected  by  Sanskrit  or  Pali  influences.  A  cursory  glance 
through  Hancock's  and  Gordon's  hand-books  leads  me  to 
judge  that,  though  monosyllabic  and  uninflected  in  genius, 
its  construction  iS  like  the  Japanese.  The  traditions  of  all 
these  peoples,  and  the  incomplete  evidence  so  far  available 
seem  to  point  to  a  very  remote  kinship  between  Chinese, 
Japanese,  Burmese,  Siamese,  and  Annamese.  If  the 
Annamese  and  Siamese  originally  came  from  Central  Asia, 
they  have  not  as  yet  been  traced  back  further  than  Yiin  Nan 
and  Kwang  Si ;  nor  have  the  Burmese  been  traced  back  with 
certainty  further  than  Assam,  or  at  the  utmost  Magadha ;  the 
Chinese  than  Shen  Si ;  the  Japanese  than  west  Japan. 
Since  their  first  separation  from  a  presumed  common  stock, 
the  Japanese  seem  to  have  been  first  affected  by  Mongol  or 
Corean  influences,  and  then  both  they  and  the  Coreans  by 
more  modern  Chinese  influences,  Chinese  meanwhile  having 
changed  and  developed  :  the  Annamese  have  been  affected  by 
Chinese  influences  alone :  the  Shans  or  Siamese  slightly  by 
popular  Chinese  but  extensively  by  literary  Indian  influences; 
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and  the  Burmese  by  Indian  influences  alone.  There  is  no 
evidence  whatever  that  the  Chinese  have  derived  anything 
from  anybody,  and  they  possessed  characters  for  95  per  cent 
of  the  words  now  in  use  before  any  of  the  other  four  had 
emerged  from  barbarism.  In  intellect,  and  especially  in 
literature,  the  Chinese  have  not  only  shewn  themselves  im- 
measurably superior  to  the  nations  they  have  affected,  but 
those  affected  nations  have  nothing  whatever  intellectual  or 
literary  to  shew  which  is  not  manifestly  derived  from  a 
Chinese  source,  and  which  is  not  inferior  to  the  original, 
which  original,  all  three  still  affect  to  imitate,  and  have  (even 
the  Japanese  at  heart)  always  held  in  higher  honour  than 
their  own  kana,  chu-now, "hr  cn-mon,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
Chinese  have  in  fact,  done  for  eastern  Asia  what  the  Romans 
did  for  Europe ;  by  sheer  force  of  intellectual  superiority 
they  have  morally  affected  all  the  nations  around  them, 
borrowing  nothing  but  physical  fresh  blood  in  return. 

A  Karenn  Christian  missionarj'  employed  amongst  the 
Kachyins  repeated  to  me  several  times  the  six  tones  used  in 
his  language,  which  appear  to  differ  but  slightly  from  the 
Siamese  tones.  The  Karenns  write  their  language  with  an 
alphabet  invented  for  them  by  the  missionaries,  and,  like 
the  Western  Shan  alphabet,  very  like  the  Burmese :  the  ex- 
cellent system  of  tone  marks  above  referred  to  is  therefore  a 
foreign  invention.  From  what  it  was  possible  to  ascertain 
from  this  man,  and  from  what  the  Rev.  Father  Cadaux,  who 
speaks  Kachyin,  says,  it  appears  doubtful  if  the  Kachyins 
(who  have  no  script  of  any  sort)  lay  so  much  stress  on  their 
tones  as  do  the  Shans.  As  the  construction  of  the  Kachyin 
tongue  is  almost  absolutely  Burmese,  (which  includes  Ara- 
kanese),  and  many  roots  are  said  to  be  similar  in  the  two 
tongues,  this  fact  would  appear  very  natural,  as  tones  are  only 
of  secondary  importance  in  Burmese.  The  Shan  (Pa-i)  chief 
of  Mang-sht  gave  me  a  native  grammar  or  set  of  parad  igms; 
from  his  pronunciation  of  the  tones  (unmarked)  it  would 
seem  that  they  differ  slightly  from  the  Siamese,  which 
]anguage  he  said  he  could  but  imperfectly  make  out.  The 
above-mentioned  three  ^^series  "  of  tones  is  simply  a  question 
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of  open  or  partly  closed  teeth,  and  consequent  prolongation 
of  the  vowels. 

Since  writing  the  above,  already  interlarded  with  emenda- 
tions and  additions,  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Roberts,  whose  ten  years'  experience  amongst 
the  Kachyins  places  him  in  the  very  first  rank  as  an 
authority.  He  agrees  with  Father  Cadaux  that  the  construc- 
tion of  Kachyin  is  absolutely  Burmese,  with  the  exception 
of  the  place  assigned  to  the  negative  particle  in  some  in- 
stances, and  of  the  comparative  poverty  of  Kachyin  in  par- 
ticles generally.  A  Kachyin  Spelling  Book  has  been  publish- 
ed by  the  American  Baptist  Mission  Press,  and  the 
alphabet  used  by  Mr.  Roberts  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as 
that  invented  for  the  Karenns :  a  Kachyin  girl  in  his  service 
read  off  the  sounds  of  the  letters  one  by  one.  I  have  also 
had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cross  of  the 
same  mission,  who  has  had  considerable  experience  amongst 
the  S'gaw  or  Sagaw  Karenns :  a  Karen n  in  his  sei*vice 
enunciated  the  six  tones,  which,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to 
judge,  corresponded  with  the  six  tones  given  by  the  Karenn 
at  Bhamo.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Bray  ton,  however,  whose  ex- 
perience has  lain  entirely  amongt  the  Pwo  Karenns  says, 
that,  in  addition  to  the  six  S'gaw  tones,  the  Pwo  Karenns 
have  four  more  tones  which  are  only  used  with  words  end- 
in  ngy — their  only  final  consonant.  S'gaw  Karenn  cannot 
even  take  this  final,  and  consequently-  does  not  need  these 
four  tones,  all  its  words  ending  in  a  vowel,  or  a  sort  of  faint 
jerk.  As  to  the  construction  of  Karenn  in  general,  it  is 
agreed  by  all,  that  anyway,  it  ditfers  totally  from  Burmese : 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  sp.ecify,  or  to  say  what  it  resembles,  as 
the  Karenn-speaking  missionaries  seldom  know  much  of 
Shan  ;  but  the  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  construc- 
tion is  much  the  same  as  Shan  and,  in  support  of  this 
hypothesis,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Bishop  Pallegoix  con- 
sidered that  the  Karenns  and  Siamese  probably  came  from 
the  same  stock.  Talaing,  (Peguan),  as  a  spoken  language 
is  said  to  be  almost  extinct  west  of  the  Sal  ween,  and  few 
persons,  if  any,  in  Burmah  can  be  found  to  give  any  account 
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of  it.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  Indian  influence  has  been 
greater  there  than  even  in  Burmah,  and  that  the  Talaing 
alphabet,  derived  from  the  Pali,  was  the  mother  of  the 
Burmese  alphabet. 

In  addition  to  the  Burmese  Shan  alphabet  published  by 
Dr.  Gushing,  and  the  diamond-shaped  Burmese  alphabet 
used  by  the  Chinese  Shans,  there  is  the  Khamti  (Shan) 
alphabet  (of  Assam),  distinguished  by  the  extensive  dotting 
of  the  letters.  Dr.  Gushing,  who,  it  is  hoped,  will  soon 
share  with  us  the  stores  of  Shan  lore  now  buried  exclusively 
in  his  breast,  shewed  me  a  handsome  Khamti  scroll  book 
which  he  had  just  received,  and  allowed  me  to  copy  his 
Laos  alphabet,  which  differs  widely  from  Siamese  and  Shan. 
Of  all  these  alphabets  I  shall  have  something  to  say  another 
time.  From  what  I  gather  from  Dr.  Gushing  I  am  disposed 
to  think  that  the  Shans  of  Kiang-sen  have  yet  another 
alphabet,  and  that  this  nation  is  the  Ailao  S  ¥  of  the  17th 
century  ;  the  Gh^eli  JIft  S  of  to-day ;  and  the  Muang  Lai  as 
known  to  the  Siamese. 

In  Haswell's  Vocabulary  of  the  Peguan  or  Talaing  lan- 
guage (now  almost  extinct),  nothing  is  said  of  tones.  Though 
the  Peguan  alphabet  is  almost  the  same  as  its  offspring  the 
Burmese,  yet  the  language  is  agreed  by  all  authorities  to  be 
totally  different,  and  the  balance  of  probabilities  seems  to 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Talaings  are  not  of  Indian, 
Burmese,  or  Shan  origin.  A  glance  at  Dr.  Haswell's 
vocabulary  is  enough  to  satisfy  any  one  that  the  lan- 
guage is  at  root  monosyllabic,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
therefore  that  there  are  no  tones  in  it,  seeing  that  all 
the  settled  nations  of  the  peninsula  whose  language  is 
monosyllabic  possess  them,  and  all  much  in  the  same 
degree. 

The  following  facts  about  the  Shans,  or  Tai  tribes,  may 
be  of  interest :  they  are  mainly  derived  from  Gushing*s  Shan 
Grammar  and  Shan  Vocabulary.  Of  their  alphabets,  Dr. 
Gushing  says  in  effect  that  the  different  Tai  races  use  dif- 
ferent alphabets.  The  alphabet  now  used  by  the  Judia 
(Ajuthia)  Shans,  or  Siamese,  is  stated  by  Dr.  Jones  to  be  a 
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simplification  of  Cambodgian  Bali.  On  the  other  hand, 
Bishop  Pallegoix  says  that  "  Phra  Ruang,  cum  magno  Si- 
nensium  comitatu,  reversus  characteres  linguae  Thai  in- 
stituit.**  Bastian  says  that,  according  to  the  inscription  on 
a  stone  found  in  Ajuthia,  the  Siamese  had  formerly  no 
written  characters ;  but  that,  in  the  year  1205  (?  of  the  era 
commencing  543  B.C.),  Ram  Kham  Heng,  having  consult- 
ed with  his  wise  men,  established  the  Thai  writing  as  it  now 
exists.  Of  the  different  Shan  tribes  the  Lau  (Meikong)  use 
jin  alphabet  which  is  derived  from  the  same  source  as  that 
of  the  Siamese.  The  Laos'^  use  an  alphabet  which  is  a  mo- 
dification of  the  Talaing  or  Mon.  The  Burmese  Shans  use 
an  alphabet  about  half  of  which  is  identical  with  Burmese, 
fn>m  which  it  is  derived.  +  The  native  Shan  tradition  is 
that,  af^er  Buddhism  had  been  established  in  the  Shan 
cinmtries,  a  Shan  priest  descended  into  Burma,  learnt  Pali 
and  Burmese,  devised  the  present  Shan  alphabet,  and  trans- 
lated a  number  of  books  into  Shan.  The  Tai  Mau  alphabet, 
or  the  alphabet  of  ^laing-mao,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Burmese  Shans,  with  the  addition  of  the  letters  /  and  ch  ; 
but  certain  letters  are  formed  \\-ith  diamonds  instead  of 
circles,  which  fact.  Dr.  Gushing  thinks,  points  to  Chinese 
intluence.  ]It  is  noticeable  that  the  Corean  it:  mon  and  the 
Japanese  kniaka'-.a,  both  of  which  seem  inspired  by  San- 
skrit, are  also  modiiied  so  as  to  suit  the  Chinese  strokes  as 
made  bv  the  Chir.ese  writing  brush' .  The  Khamti  and 
Ahoni  Shan'  alrh^bet  ver\'  much  resemble  that  of  the 
Bwnv.ese  Shans :  but  a  Khamti  peculiarity  is  the  use  of  a 
laixe  do:  :n  aV.  consonants.  A  clever  Burmese  Shan  can 
r^'aJ  a  Ta;  Mai:  K>.^k,  One  of  the  local  peculiarities  of  the 
Hurmrst?  Shar.s  is  the  use  of  ^srv^  for  uv  "  an  ox."  and  wk 


•  I  jii>x  i^  A  >twi  u>;i"\  ««k'*v>i*ri  tv^  jinv  of  ihc  reorles  of  Indo-China. 

*  OijMji.:^  >\Mi>f*  sax-s  -.h*;  ;  V  TAiAit^j:  Alphjihcu  derived  from  that  in 
Us*  .^  \  \.^.i  iS.N^i  i>..-  ;..,;.  Oc  *:.::>  .V  1"^.,  \xis  A.r:::«  ctrtilr.'.y  i-trcv 
a»K\*.\  i\N;::  A  r*  4A\  A-,*  r.N>^;  wSii*^*  hv  the  C-r.ca2c9c  Bciihx^h2»?a, 
>^  K»\  ^trT:v>  T,>  hAvf  Vte-":  <^;d^:«>i  ^t*.  uan$cnb(3|:  the  BeecU^t  into  Pad: 
v^>%  xOcj'j  I'a  HiJin  \\A*  itt  \.V\V"«  u-juwcribiinj:  the  5a=e  m-cck  into 
C^.i>i*.     l^,;.«.>cxc  :>  xWii^^vJ  1^^*.  Tiliirj:.  w*kkh  contains  =ioc«  ir.d 
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for  min  '^  a  fly/'  [cf.  S,  Cant.  ngOy  Pek.  wo  ;  and  tS^  Cant. 
tnin,  Pek.  w6n,  "a  mosquito.*']  The  Shan  language  is 
essentially  monosyllabic,  but  they  have  some  disyllables  of 
their  own  [a  statement  of  Dr.  Cushing's  which  should  be 
proved]  in  addition  to  the  polysyllabic  words  which  they 
have  borrowed  from  Pali  and  Burmese,  the  loans  from 
Burma  being  colloquial  as  well  as  bookish. 

Dr.  Cushing  divides  the  Tai  or  Shans  into  Siamese,  Bur- 
mese, Chinese,  and  Native.  The  Siamese  Shans  are(j)  the 
Laos,  (who  call  themselves  the  Lesser  Tai,  and  the  north 
Burman  Shans,  the  Tai  LOng"-"  or  greater  Tai) ;  (2)  the  Sia- 
mese, who  call  themselves  T'ai  Noi  or  Lesser  T'ai,  and  the 
Laos  the  T*ai  Niai  or  greater  T*ai) ;  and  (3)  the  Lau,  who 
live  beyond  the  Mekong,  and  are  tributary  to  Siam  [not  the 
same  as  the  La  was  of  other  writers] .  The  Burmese  Shans 
lie  in  the  Theebaw  and  Theinnee  country,  north-west  of 
Luang  Prabang  and  Xiengmai.  The  Tai  Mau  and  Tai 
Kh*e  (Kh^e  or  kie  being  the  Shan  words  for  China)  are 
Chinese  Shans,  and  the  Khamti  and  Ahom  are  nearer  As- 
sam ;  the  Ahom  (now  all  but  extinct)  once  gave  a  dynasty 
to  Burma.  [Thus  all  the  Shans  belong  to  Burma,  Siam, 
or  China,  and  none  of  them  to  Annam] .  The  Shan  name 
for  a  Mone  Shan  is  Tai  Nai,  and  the  Shan  m  becomes  the 
Laos  b  [cf.  Swatow  ban  for  maw,  wa7i  SS] :  the  Laos  and 
Tai  Mau  b  is  the  Shan  hp,  [as  is  invariably  the  case  in 
Corean,  and  often  in  the  Foochow  dialect  with  Chinese 
words] .  The  Shan  pek  becomes  Siamese  plek  **  to  distin- 
guish "  [cf.    Foochow  peik  S(|] ,  and  the  Shan  kang  becomes 

*  Dr.  Gushing  discusses  the  aspirate  with  which  the  Siamese  modify 
the  word  Tai,  and  the  meaning  **  ifree  "  which  they  give  to  the  Thai  thus 
modified.  The  fact  that  the  Shans  say  kOn^  and  the  Laos  k'oti  for  "  man," 
shews  that  as  Tai  does  not  mean  "free"  in  Shan,  it  seems  probable,  as 
Dr.  Cushing  more  than  hints,  that  the  Siamese  word  is  purely  ethnologi- 
cal, and  did  not  originally  mean  **free."  Pallegoix  says  that  Phra 
Ruang  or  Arunnarat  was  born  in  the  year  of  Buddha  950  (A.  D.)  and 
reigned  at  Sangkhalok.  After  freeing  his  people  (the  Sajam  or  *•  brown") 
from  Cambodgian  domination,  he  gave  them  the  name  of  Thai,  invented 
the  present  alphabet,  and  modified  the  Khotn,  or  Cambodgian  alphabet, 
which  was  thenceforth  used  only  for  religious  books.  The  relations  of 
Phra  Ruang  with  "  le  roi  de  la  Chine,  appeU  alors  rot "  de  Maghata  "  are 
probably  imaginary,  the  explanation  being  ibat  Magadha  was  called  tft 
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Siamese  krang  ofklang  *'  middle  "  [a  change  often  made  in 
Annamese  with  Chinese  words] .  The  Tai  Mau  often  turn 
the  Shan  /  into  n :  thus  nUfif  for  liin,  '*  moon  -' ;  nan  for  Ian 
**  star."  The  above  instances  given  by  Dr.  Gushing  only 
shew  that  much  the  same  dialectical  variations  are  at  work 
in  the  Shan  as  in  the  Chinese  dialects ;  and  it  has  already 
been  elsewhere  shewn  that  the  same  changes  take  place  in 
China  as  in  Europe,  even  to  the  systematic  corruption  of 
the  AK  by  the  French,  except,  more  rarely,  with  final  k  or 
c.  The  Kaing  Tung  Shans  call  themselves  Khun,  and  the 
Kaing  Hong  Shans  call  themselves  Lu,  The  Kaing  Tung 
Shans  make  use  of  a  modified  Laos  alphabet,  as  well  as  of 
the  Shan  alphabet,  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  Western 
Shans. 

The  true  relation  of  Annamese  and  Shan  to  Chinese  can 
never  be  satisfactorily  shewn  except  by  those  (none  of  whom 
yet  exist)  who  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  at  least  the 
Cantonese  dialect  of  Chinese  and  with  those  languages.  It 
is  possible,  however,  by  scrutinising  dictionaries  and  gram- 
mars, and  by  consulting  students  of  Annamese  and  Shan  to 
form  a  reasonably  sound  opinion.  One  thing  is  certain  :  the 
construction  of  Annamese,  Siamese  and  Shan  is  almost 
identical,  and  in  all  cases  very  different  from  that  of  any 
modem  Chinese ;  moreover  hardly  in  any  respect  resembling 
that  of  Corean  and  Japanese,  and,  it  is  therefore  presumed, 
of  Mongolian.  The  most  marked  peculiarity  is  the  follow- 
ing of  the  noun  by  the  adjective  and  by  the  genitive  case: 
thus,  Muang  Luang  Prabang,  **  the  country  Luang  Pra- 
bang,"  Phu  Lang-thuong,  the  Lang-thuong  Prefecture, 
Menam,  the  "water's  mother,*'  or  "mother  of  waters." 
The  construction  of  sentences  is  almost  childishly  simple, 
and  for  abstract  ideas  and  complicated  sentences  the  An- 
namese have  to  fall  back  on  Chinese,  as  the  two  others  must 
on  the  Indian  tongues.  On  no  possibly  imaginable  system 
of  assumed  changes  can  more  than  a  small  proportion,  say 
ten  per  cent.,  of  old  native  Annamese  words  be  traced  to  the 
same  origin  as  Chinese,  and  still  fewer  Siamese  words  can 
be  traced  to  the  same  origin  as  Annamese.    This  necessari- 
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\y  proves  nothing,  except  that,  assuming  that  all  or  most 
languages  come  from  one  or  at  most  few  stocks,  the  date  at 
which  the  nations  under  discussion  separated  from  each 
other  is  so  remote,  that,  though  other  evidence  points  to  a 
common  origin,  there  is  little  more  chance  of  locating  and 
dating  the  circumstances  than  there  would  be  of  fixing  the 
separation  point  of  the  English  and  Russians,  who  are  both 
unmistakably  Aryans.  The  most  remarkable  thing  is  that 
the  native  Siamese  numerals  are  manifestly  Chinese,  and 
most  of  them  would  be  good  Hakka  even  now.  "  One"  and 
**  two  "  and  perhaps  **  five  '*  are  the  only  doubtful  ones,  and 
it  is  possible  even  to  probability  that  the  Shan  races,  like 
many  others  still  existing,  were  unable  to  count  more  than 
two,  or  perhaps  five,  at  the  period  when  they  came  into  se- 
cond contact  with  their  presumed  kinsmen  the  Chinese. 
The  other  few  words  which  seem  to  be  Chinese  may  be 
names  of  objects  or  animals  the  Shans  had  never  seen  be- 
fore, or  expressions  of  ideas  too  deep  for  their  then  simple 
minds :  in  some  cases,  indeed,  it  is  possible  that  the  ancient 
prehistorical  word  has  survived  almost  unmutilated  from 
the  remotest  times.  The  Shan  words  (each  with  the  tone 
numbered)  kheeng^  **  ginger,"  khoon^  **  governor,"  kong^ 
"a  bow,"  "hollow,"  hpo^  **  husband,"  Mfw*  "  needle,  are 
not  only  almost  the  same  as  the  average  Chinese  sounds  o 
S,  If,  ^,  S,  ^,  tf,  but  the  **  natural "  or  first  tone  given  to 
each  by  Mr.  Cushing  is  also  the  ** natural"  or  upper  even 
tone  in  all  Chinese  dialects ;  and,  on  totally  different  evid- 
ence, we  have  shewn  that  these  two  **  natural "  tones  are 
possibly  the  same  in  origin.  On  the  other  hand,  piti^ 
**  sick"  carries  the  same  "natural"  tone,  and  fails  to  an- 
swer Chinese  rule,^both  as  to  inital  {h  or  lower  p)  and  the 
tone ;  and  kham^  "  gold  "  fails  as  to  tone  too,  as  also  do 
kai*  **  A  (owl,*' hpeung^  **  Si  bee,"  and  others  which  would 
otherwise  be  unexceptionable.  Hsook^  **  ripe,"  and  meuk^ 
"  ink"  ;  ngcAk^  "  crocodile,  and  litdk*  "  to  hew  "  are  all  lower 
A  in  the  Chinese  words  jR,  A,  K,  and  9f)  but  differ  in  tone 
in  Siamese.  There  are  a  few  other  words  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament ;  thus,  tdt^  neilng*  "  able,"  meow^  **  cat,"  ht^an* 
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mee^  '  charcoal,**  kaum* "  coffin,"  tna''  **  horse,"  lau^  "mule," 
and  peau^  ''  a  watch,"  which  are  almost  certainly  the  Chin- 
ese words  seen  in  the  characters  91  tb,  IB,  IK  J3t,  Hi,  H, 
and  H. 

As  regards  the  numerals,  which  in  Shan  and  Siamese, 
(and  even  to  a  small  extent  in  Burmese),  resemble  those  of 
China,  Dr.  Cushing  mentions  (Meikong)  once  had  numerals 
of  their  own,  and  the  oldest  men  can  occasionally  repeat 
them  now ;  but,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  they  gradually 
abandoned  them  a  generation  or  two  ago,  and  now  use  the 
Shan  numerals. 


THE   PARTICLE   NE. 


By  W.  G.  Aston. 


(Read  i2th  Dec  ember  y  1888.7 

In  these  days  of  rehabilitations  of  character,  when  Judas 
Iscariot  has  been  more  or  less  conclusively  shown  to  have 
been  the  only  true  believer  among  the  disciples,  it  has 
occurred  to  me  that  some  injustice  has  been  done  to  that 
despised  little  particle  ne,  and  that  it  deserves  a  higher  place 
in  public  estimation  than  it  holds  at  present. 

I  find  that  I  have  myself  been  guilty  of  referring  to  it  as 
meaningless  and  vulgar,  and  as  more  used  by  women  than 
by  men,  so  that  it  is  all  the  more  incumbent  on  me  to  set 
forth  my  reasons  for  now  thinking  that  it  is  very  far  from 
meaningless,  that  its  antecedents  and  connections  are  high- 
ly respectable,  and  even  distinguished,  and  that,  if  it  is 
more  used  by  women  than  by  men,  this  fact  is  only  another 
example  of  the  influence  of  that  healthy  conservative  in- 
stinct which  prevents  their  sex  from  following  too  closely 
the  caprices  of  linguistic  innovation. 

In  order  to  make  clear  the  real  nature  of  the  particle  ncy 
it  is  necessary  to  examine  briefly  that  important  change  in 
the  Japanese  language,  which  consists  in  the  disuse  of  the 
**  conclusive  forms"  of  the  verb  and  adjective,  and  the  substi- 
tution for  them  of  the  "  attributive  forms,"  and  which  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  chief  distinctive  features  of  the  modern 
Colloquial. 
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Thus,  while  it  was  formerly  the  practice  to  say  shiroki 
tori,  *  a  white  bird ; '  aru  tori,  *  a  certain  bird ; '  taburu  tori, 
*  a  bird  which  eats ; '  but  tori  wa  shiroshi,  *  the  bird  is  white; ' 
tori  ari,  *a  bird  is;*  tori  wa  tabu,  *  the  bird  eats;' — the  present 
spoken  language  has  discarded  the  forms  shiroshi,  ari,  and 
tabu,  and  uses  shiroki  (contracted  into  shiroi),  am,  and  ta- 
buru {taberu  in  the  T6ky6  dialect)  for  both  the  attributive 
and  conclusive  forms.  I  would  suggest  that  this  change  is 
owing  to  the  influence  of  the  habit,  to  which  the  Japanese 
are  prone,  of  breaking  off  their  sentences  in  the  middle,  and 
leaving  their  hearer's  imagination  to  supply  what  is  omitted. 
Evidence  is  not  altogether  wanting  that  where  shiroi,  aru, 
or  taberu  are  used  as  indicative  or  conclusive  forms,  the 
sentence  is  really  incomplete.  We  find,  for  example,  phrases 
like  mada  demasenu  wa  (or  wa  ye)  in  the  sense  of  **  he  has 
not  yet  gone  out,"  where  it  must  strike  everyone  that  the 
presence  of  wa  is  an  indication  that  the  word  demasenu  is 
to  be  taken  as  a  noun,  and  that  something  must  be  under- 
stood after  it.  This  **  something  "  we  may  conjecture  to 
have  meant  **is"  or  **  is  a  fact,"  so  that  demasenu  'iva...\\'\\\ 
mean  "  his  not  going  out  (is  a  fact)."  But  we  have  more 
than  mere  conjecture  in  favour  of  this  supposition.  In  the 
Kyoto  dialect  there  is  a  common  termination  of  verbs,  waina 
or  wayena,  which  is  the  particle  tva-'  followed  by  na,  Na 
is  here  obviously  the  radical  syllable  of  naru  **  to  be."  Na 
is  also  found  added  to  the  verb  without  any  7aai  intervening. 
It  would  appear  therefore  that  shiroi,  aru,  and  taberu  of 
the  modem  Colloquial  have  come  to  mean  **  is  white,"  **  is," 
and  **  eats,"  simply  because  the  word  naru  or  nari  is 
understood  after  them, — a  fact  which  is  now  quite  forgotten 
by  the  people  who  use  these  forms. 

The  further  question  now  presents  itself — of  what  is 
this  na  a  contraction  ?  Does  it  represent  the  conclu- 
sive form  nari,  or  the  attributive  form  naru  ?  Not- 
withstanding the  reasons  advanced  above,  it  seems 
more  probable    that    na    here    stands  for   naru,  and  not 

*  The  f  or  ye  I  am  unable  to  account  for. 
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for  nari.  In  such  phrases  as  kirei  na  mono,  it  obviously 
represents  the  attributive  form,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  a 
change',  which  was  brought  about  by  the  use  of  nam  at  the 
end  of  sentences,  should  afterwards,  when  the  process  had 
made  some  progress,  be  applied  to  nari  itself,  causing  it 
to  be  replaced  by  naru  or  na.  But  there  is  another  reason 
why  na  should  be  regarded  as  an  abbreviation  of  the  attri- 
butive form.  A  contraction  of  the  conclusive  form  nari  is 
already  in  existence,  being,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  no  other 
than  the  so  called  particle  ne,  familiar  to  us  in  the  T6ky0 
dialect.  There  are  parallels  for  the  omission  of  r  in  the 
words  gozaimasu  and  kudasaimasu,  for  gozarimasu  and 
hiidasaremasu ;  and  the  fondness  of  the  common  T6ky6 
language  for  the  sound  e  in  preference  to  ai  is  too  well- 
known  to  require  comment.  But  the  intermediate  link 
between  nari  and  ne  is  fortunately  not  wanting.  It  is  evi- 
dently the  nai  which  surprises  in  the  western  provinces  of 
Japan  travellers  who  find  that  a  word,  which  they  were  fami- 
liar with  in  an  exactly  opposite  sense,  there  means  *yes*  {na- 
ri,  *it  is*).  The  similarity  of  nai,  *  yes,*  and  nai,  *  no,'  was 
no  doubt,  one  of  the  reasons  for  preferring  the  sound  ne  in 
the  former  case.     Ambiguity  would  thus  be  avoided. 

If  ne  is  thus  only  another  form  of  our  old  and  valued 
acquaintance,  the  verb  nari  *  to  be,*  there  is  reason  for  treat- 
ing it  with  greater  respect  in  future.  Let  us  extend  a  share 
of  our  consideration  for  it  to  the  women  of  Japan,  whose  per- 
severing, though  sometimes  misdirected,  efforts  to  preserve 
the  grammatical  purity  of  their  language  by  besprinkling 
their  conversation  profusely  with  ne*s,  we  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  listening  to  with  a  smile  of  fancied  superiority. 
Their  yoroshii  ne,  sore  kara  ne,  so  deshita  ne,  conform  more 
truly  to  the  grammatical  standards  of  the  older  language 
than  our  »^-less  sentences. 

An  episode  in  the  grammatical  revolution  above  described 
may  perhaps  be  briefly  mentioned  here,  though  it  has  no  direct 
connection  with  ne.  It  is  the  change  of  ga  from  a  posses- 
sive to  a  nominative  particle.  It  is  obvious  that  if  we  take 
a  sentence  (tori  ga  taheru),  which  means  ''a  bird's  eating,*' 
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and  make  "  eating  "  mean  "  eats,"  the  form  "  bird's  **  {tori 
go)  must  lose  its  possessive  force,  and  **  s  "  (ga)\vi\\  become 
simply  the  sign  of  the  nominative  case. 


A   REVIEW  OF   MR.   SATOW'S   MONO- 

GRAPH    ON    '*  THE    JESUIT 

MISSION  PRESS  IN  JAPAN. 

1591 — 1610." 


By  B.  H.  Chamberlain. 
(Read  16th  January^  1889.) 

Mr.  Ernest  Satow's  last  work,  entitled  "The  Jesuit 
Mission  Press  in  Japan,  1591 — 1610,"  is  of  such  unusual 
interest  and  importance  to  all  persons  who  occupy  them- 
selves with  Japanese  studies,  whether  historical,  re- 
ligious, or  linguistic,  that  no  excuse  is  needed  for  bringing 
it  before  the  notice  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan.  The 
author  has  chosen  to  print  his  Monograph  for  private 
circulation  only.  An  enormous  amount  of  labour  among 
the  libraries  of  the  religious  orders  in  Rome,  Spain,  and 
Portugal, — to  say  nothing  of  the  great  national  libraries  of 
England,  France, .  and  Holland, — is  thus  doomed  to  bear 
but  little  fruit  so  far  as  the  general  public  is  concerned. 
All  the  more  needful  is  it,  therefore,  to  draw  attention  to 
it  in  our  "  Transactions.'*  The  public  of  specialists  and 
students  may  thus  be  preserved  from  neglecting  one  of  the 
chief  original  sources  of  information  concerning  a  curious 
episode  in  the  history  of  Japan  and  of  Catholicism. 

The  volume  in  question  is  a  carefully  prepared  biblio- 
graphy of  the  earliest  Romanised  Japanese  works  printed 
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by  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jesuit  Fathers  on  Japanese 
soil.  Few  persons  now-a-days  know  that  such  very  ancient 
Christian  works  in  Romanised  Japanese  ever  existed. 
Copies  of  them  are  extremely  rare,  and  it  is  from  the  dust 
of  the  old  libraries  of  Europe  that  Mr.  Satow,  after  several 
months  of  toil,  has  succeeded  in  disinterring  them.  Of 
several  he  has  disinterred  but  the  names  alone,  no  single 
copy  being  left  extant.  One  of  the  curious  facts  relating 
to  these  Christian  works  is  that  they  were  the  earliest 
books  printed  in  Japan  with  movable  types.  Mr.  Satow 
says  in  his  preface  : — **  Some  years  ago,  in  the  course  of 
an  investigation  into  the  history  of  printing  in  Japan,^ 
I  found  that  the  earliest  book  printed  with  movable  types 
in  that  country,  under  purely  native  management,  bore 
a  date  corresponding  to  a.d.  1596,  and  from  various 
evidence  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  invention  had 
been  introduced  about  that  time  from  Korea,  where  it 
had  been  in  use  for  over  two-and-a-half  centuries,  I 
was,  however,  unaware  that  there  existed  in  various  Eu- 
ropean libraries  at  least  five  separate  works,  all  of 
earlier  dates,  printed  in  Japan  with  Roman  type  by  the 
Jesuit  missionaries.  So  that  the  art  had  been  actually 
practised  on  Japanese  soil  by  foreigners,  for  some  years 
before  its  adoption  by  the  people  of  the  cowitry.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  earliest,  dated  work  from  the  local  mission 
press  in  which  the  Japanese  character  is  used  belongs  to 
1598.  A  letter  of  1594  speaks  of  devotional  treatises  in 
Japanese  with  Japanese  characters,  but  these  were  probably 
engraved  on  blocks.  It  seems  possible  therefore,  though 
perhaps  not  very  probable,  that  tlie  Japanese  may  have 
learnt  the  advantages  of  typography  from  the  missionaries, 
and  not  from  the  Coreans" 

Of  the  fourteen  works  discovered  by  Mr.  Satow,  the  first 
on  the  list,  and  also  the  first  in  point  of  time,  is  a  **  Com- 
pendium of  the  Acts  of  the  Saints,"  printed  in  1591.     The 

*  See  Vol.  X,  p.  ^  and  252  of  these  **  Transactions." 
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accompanying  extract  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  style, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  the  system  of  transliteration 
adopted  by  the  Jesuit  fathers  of  a.d.  1591 : — 


TATTOQI  APOSTOLOS  NA- 
RV  S.  PEDRO.  S.  PAVLONO- 
GO  SAGVEO.  NARABINI SONO 
MARTYRIONO  YODAI:  CORE- 
AMATA  no  Doutores  no  qirocu 
nari.  CONNIchi  Sancta  Ecclesia 
yori  S.  Pedro,  S.  Paulo  issai  nin- 
guen  no  mit9u  no  teqi  ni  taixe- 
rarete  go  vn  uo  firaqi  tamu  tocoro 
uo  yorocobi  musaruiu  mono  nari. 
Mit9u  no  teqi  toua  vagami,  cono 
xecai,  tengu  core  nari.  Connichi 
no  iuai  ua  Cbristan  no  vcbi  no  dai 
ichi.  no  iuai  nari.  Sonoyuyeua, 
Cbristan  no  dai  icbiban  no  taix5 
go  xdri  uo  ye  tamo  fi  nareba  nari. 
Cono  go  riCSnin  no  govn  uo  firaqi 
tamo  von  vye  uoba  caccacu  ni 
iuai  musaru  beqi  coto  fony  nari 
toiyedomo,  go  rionin  no  vye  uo 
ichidoni  iuai  mosaruru  coto  ua, 
Cbristan  no  >'orocobi  mo,  xinjin- 
mo  connicbi  casanari,  sono  von 
cagami  mo  connichioy  ri  [for 
yori]  casanarcba  nari.  Sono 
inyen  no  casanaru  toqimba,  Deus 
uo  tattomi  tatemat9uru  coto  mo 
casanarubeqi  coto  mottomo  nari. 
Mata  cono  gorionin  connichi 
ichidoni  Martyr  ni  nari  tamaitaru 
cotomo  mata  Dcus  no  von  sadame 
nari.  Go  zonjo  no  vcbi  ni  go 
ichimi,  goixxin  ni  voboximexi  ai 
tamo  ga  yuyeni,  connichi  vonaji 
fi,  vonaji  tocoro,  vonaji  acuv5  no 
guegi  vomotte  vonaji  Fides  uo 
8odat9uru  tameni,  go  ichimci  uo 
sasaguc  tamo  nari.  S.  Paulo  ua 
Roma  no  fito  nite  maximasu  nari. 
Soreniyotte  inixiye  yori  no  fatto 


TRANSLATION.— To  dzy  the 
Holy  Church  celebrates  the  victory 
gained  by  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
over  the  three  enemies  of  the 
human  race.  These  three  enemies 
are  the  flesh,  the  world,  and  the 
devil.  Today's  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  Christian  celebrations, 
because  it  is  the  day  on  which  the 
chief  captains  of  Christianity 
gained  the  victory.  It  would  be 
the  natural  course  to  celebrate 
separately  the  gaining  of  the  vic- 
tory by  these  two,  and  the  reason 
why  they  arc  celebrated  together 
is,  that  on  this  day  Christian  joy 
and  devotion  were  redoubled,  and 
a  double  example  was  afforded. 
It  is  right  that  when  the  cause  is 
doubled,  the  respect  paid  to  God 
should  be  doubled  also.  Again, 
it  was  determined  by  God  that 
these  two  should  be  martyred 
together  to-day.  During  their 
life-time  they  were  united  in 
thought,  and  on  the  selfsame  day 
they  offered  up  their  lives  at  the 
selfsame  place,  at  the  command 
of  the  selfsame  wicked  princes, 
for  the  support  of  the  selfsame 
faith.  St.  Paul  was  a  Roman,  and 
therefore,  in  accordance  with  an 
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ni   macaxete   von   cqbi  uo   vchi  ancient  law,  was  decapitated,  St. 

tatemats^uritaru  mono   nari.     S.  Peter,  being  a  descendent  of  Judah, 

Pedro  ua  ludeo  no  xison  taru  ni  was  hung  on  the  cross,  following 

yotte  von  aruji  lesu  Christo  no  go  the  precedent  of  our  Lord  Jesus 

cafd  ni  macaxete,  Cruz  ni  cacari  Christ.     For   these   reasons    the 

tamu  nari.     Corera  no    duri    ni  Church  to-day  solemnly  celebrates 

xitagatte  connichi   Ecclesia  yori  their  memory, 
fucaqu  iuai  tamu  mono  nari. 

Making  full  allowance  for  the  consonantal  usage  of 
Spanish  and  Portuguese,  and  for  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Nagasaki  dialect,  we  have  in  the  above  transliteration  a 
sufficient  proof  that  the  pronunciation  of  the  Japanese 
langauge  has  not  altered  materially  during  the  last  three 
hundred  years.  The  Portuguese  **  x  "  is  our  **  sh ;  "  and 
**  c  "  and  **  q  "  stand  for  **  k ;  **  while  "  t9U  "  is  accurately 
our  **tsu.*'  The  **v"  of  course  represents  a  **  u,"  while 
**  u  "  does  duty  for  "  w  "  in  certain  combinations. 

The  next  work  on  the  list  is  a  sort  of  manual  of  the 
Japanese  Colloquial  of  those  days,  which,  though  separated 
from  us  by  the  lapse  of  three  eventful  centuries,  was  a 
language  differing  but  little  in  style  from  the  Colloquial 
Japanese  to  which  we  ourselves  are  accustomed  to  listen. 
It  is  called  "  NIFON  NO  COTOBA  TO  Historia  uo  narai 
xiran  to  FOSSVRV  FITO  NO  TAMENI  XEVA  NI 
YAVA  RAGVETARV  FEIQE  NO  MONOGATARI. 
lESVS  NO  COMPANHIA  NO  Collegio  Amacusa  ni 
voite  Superiorcs  no  go  menqio  to  xite  core  wo  fan  ni 
qizamu  mono  nari.  Go  xuxxe  yori  M.  D.L.  XXXXII,** 
i.e.  **The  Heike  Monogatari,  explained  in  Colloquial  for 
the  use  of  persons'  desiring  to  study  the  language  and 
history  of  Japan.  Printed  by  permission  of  the  Supe- 
riors at  the  Amakusa  College  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1592." — The  pious  compilers 
apologise  for  their  enterprise  in  terms  of  which  the  following 
is  a  translation  : — "  In  this  volume  are  printed  the  Japanese 
History  called  Heike  Monogatari,  some  moral  sentences, 
and  the  fables  of  Esop  the  European.  The  authors  thereof 
being  heathens,  the  subjects  may  appear  not  very  recom- 
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mendable,  but  it  is  not  at  all  extraordinary  for  the  Church 
to  publish  such  books,  whether  for  study  or  for  the  benefit 
of  the  world  in  general.  Such  a  determination  lies  in  aim- 
ing at  God's  service  and  in  praying  for  His  glory.  And  just 
as  the  books  hitherto  printed  at  this  college  have  been 
selected  in  accordance  with  the  rules  laid  down  with  respect 
to  such  matters,  so  also  as  respects  this  volume  it  has  been 
decided  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  persons  whom  the 
Superiors  have  deigned  to  fix  on  should  select  and  publish 
the  same.    Amakusa,  February  23rd,  a.d.  1593." 

Passing  over  another  grammar  by  Alvarez  and  a  "  Guide 
to  the  Faith,"  Fides  no  Doshi,  of  which  the  University 
of  Leyden  possesses  a  copy,  and  which  is  interesting  as 
containing  the  earliest  translation  into  Japanese  of  a 
Papal  Bull,  we  come  to  a  "  Dictionarium  Latino-Lusi- 
tanicum  ac  Japonicum,"  published  at  ''  Amacusa  in  the 
Japanese  College  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  with  pern>ission 
of  the  Superiors*'  in  the  year  1595.  This,  the  first 
dictionary  of  the  Japanese  language, — for  the  Japanese 
themselves  did  not  begin  seriously  to  study  their  own 
tongue  till  nearly  a  century  later, — was  followed  in  1596 
by  a  translation  of  the  world-famed  **  Imitation  of  Christ." 
The  title  of  the  little  volume,  Contemptus  mundi  jenbu, 
must  have  been  a  poser  to  Mr.  Satow.  However,  a  little 
consideration,  added  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Nagasaki 
pronunciation,  showed  him  that  the  mysterious  word 
jenbu  is  none  other  than  zembu  (i&ffi)i  which  signifies 
"  complete  in  one  volume."  There  is  a  Japanese  sub- 
title signifying,  **  This  is  a  scripture  teaching  the  way 
to  shun  the  world  and  to  imitate  the  conduct  of  Jesus 
Christ."  The  identity  of  the  Japanese  work  entitled 
"  Contemptus  Mundi "  with  the  work  commonly  known 
as  **  The  Imitation  of  Christ "  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  a  comparison  of  the  Japanese  text  with  the  Latin 
text.  The  question  as  to  the  change  in  the  Latin  title 
admits  of  easy  explanation.  It  would  seem  that,  properly, 
speaking,    the  original  work   has    no   title  ^t  all.     The 
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first  Chapter  of  it  has  the  heading  De  imitatiotu  Chrisii 
et  contemptu  omnium  vanitatum  mundi.  The  general 
usage  of  Christendom  has  accepted  the  first  half  of  this 
heading  of  the  first  Chapter  as  a  sort  of  title  for  the  whole 
book.  The  Jesuits  of  the  i6th  century  preferred  the  second 
half.     That  is  all. 

This  first  Japanese  version  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
Christian  devotional  treatises,  must  be  of  the  highest 
interest.  Nor  was  the  Jesuits'  version  of  the  **  Imita- 
tion of  Christ "  only  the  first  attempt  at  rendering  that 
book  into  Japanese.  It  was  also,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
the  last  But  I  speak,  of  course,  subject  to  correction ; 
for  the  French  Catholic  Fathers  may,  since  the  re-open- 
ing of  Japan,  have  quietly  done  much  for  their  con- 
verts, of  which  the  outer  world  knows  nothing.  Mr. 
Satow  gives  several  quotations  from  the  Japanese 
**  Imitation  of  Christ,"  which  raise  questions  interest- 
ing to  the  translator.  One  of  them  is  as  to  the  rendering 
of  the  verb  **to  love"  in  such  contexts  as  **to  love 
God "  or  **  to  love  Christ."  This  verb  the  sixteenth 
century  Jesuits  translated  by  the  phrase  iaisetsn  ni  omou, 
which  means  literally  "  to  think  highly  of," — a  phrase 
which  would  perhaps  be  a  better  translation  of  the  verb 
"to  honour"  than  of  the  verb  "to  love."  But  the 
difficulty,  of  finding  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  equivalent 
in  Japanese  for  the  European  amare  or  **  to  love"  is  one 
which  is  still  felt. 

Not  only  were  the  Jesuits  occasionally  embarrassed  in 
the  rendering  of  European  terms  into  Japanese.  The 
few  Europeans  who  looked  into  the  Jesuits*  books  dur- 
ing the  last  two  or  three  centuries  were  much  more 
sorely  embarrassed  in  their  endeavours  to  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  the  Romanised  Japanese.  The  biblio- 
grapher Cotton  falls  into  a  very  comical  error  with 
regard  to  the  title-page  of  the  "  Imitation."  This 
title-page    contains  the  words    Toqini    goxuxxeno    nenqi 
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1596/'  that  is  to  say,  ''At  this  time  it  is  1596  years 
from  the  august  birth  **  ( of  Jesus  Christ ).  Well, 
the  English  bibliographer  says:  "Toqujnum,  qu.  Tokis, 
or  Tokoesi,  a  town  of  the  Island  Niphon,  in  Japan  (?) 
A  book  entitled  Contemptus  Mundi,  in  the  language  of 
Japan,  was  printed  here  by  the  Jesuits  in  1596."  Thus 
he  actually  supposes  Toqini  to  be  the  genitive  case  of  a 
town  named  Toqinum,  Had  T6ky6  existed  in  his  day, 
that  doubtless  would  have  been  turned  into  the  dative 
or  ablative  of  some  similarly  airy  figment  of  the  ima- 
gination. It  is  true  that  Cotton  should  disarm  criticism 
by  the  humility  with  which  he  declares  himself  to  be  **  not 
intimate  with  the  niceties  of  the  Japanese  tongue."  (I) — 
Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  Japanese  version  of 
the  **  Imitation,"  which  is  by  far  the  most  important 
of  Mr.  Satow's  finds,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  quoting  a  specimen  from  it,  just  as  an  illustration 
of  its  style.  The  original  Latin  is  given  in  the  parallel 
column  : — 


Christono  von  voxiyeua  morO' 
morono  jcnninno  voxiyeni  sugure- 
tamayeri :  jenno  michini  tachiiri 
taran  Jitoua  govoxiyeni  comortt 
fucaxigui  no  canmiuo  vohoyuhexi* 
Xicaruni  vouoqu  no  Jito  Christono 
minoriuo  xiguequ  chdmo  suredomo^ 
focqi  sucunaqi  cotoua,  Christono 
gonaixdni  chigu  xitatematquranti 
yuye  nari,  Christono  micotobauo 
agiuai  fucaqu,  taxxite  funbet 
xitatematquranto  vombni  voiteua^ 
vagamino  gui6guiuo  cotogotocu 
Christoni  Jitoxiqn  xi  tatematqu- 
ranto  nagucqu  bexi,  Fericudaru 
cocoro  naqini  yotte  Trtdadcno 
gonaixuuo  somttqi  tatematfuru  ni 
voiteua,  sono  Trindadeno  tacaqi 
von    cotouariuo   ronjitemo   tianno 


Doctrina  Cbristi  oxnnes  doctrinas 

Sanctorum  prsecellit ;  &  qui  Spiri- 

turn  Christ!  haberet,  absconditum 

ibi  manna  inueniret.    Sed  contin- 

git,  quod  multi  ex  frequent!  audita 

Euangelii      paruum      desiderium 

sentiunt,  quia  spiritum  Christ!  non 

habet.    Qui  autem  vult  plend  A 

sapide    Cbristi   verba  intelligere, 

oportet,  at  totam  vitam  suam  illi 

studeat  conformare.  Quid  prodest 
tibi  alta  de  Trinitate  ditputare,  si 
careas  humilitate,  unde  displiceas 
Trinttati?  Werh  alta  verba  nS 
faciSt  fanctum  et  iastum,  sed  vlr- 
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tttosa  vita  efficit  Deo  chani.  Opto 
magis  stntire  compunctionem, 
quam  scire  eius  definitionem. 
Si  teneres  tota  Biblia  memoriter 
&  omnium  Philosophoriim  dicta : 
quid  totum  prodesset  sine  chari- 
tate  Dei  &  gratia  ? 


yoqizo  ?  Macoto  hi  cobitarti  cotO' 
baua  fitouo  jennin  nimo,  tadaxiqi 

fitonimo  nasazu,  tada  jenno 
guiugui  coso  fitouo  Deusni  xitate- 
maxc  taUmai^uru  mono  nare, 
ContriqZo  toyd  cOquaino  cotouarluo 
xiru  yorimOf  sono  Contri^aouo 
cocoroni  voboyiiru  cotoua  nauo 
conomaxiqi  coto  narl*  Biblia  ioyti 
tattoqi  qiomZno  mZcuuo  coto- 
gotocu  soranjif  moromorono 
gacHxono  gouo  mina  xirltemo, 
Deustio  gotaixettOf  sono  gocbriocu 
naqunba^  kore  mina  nSno  yeqiea 
aran  ? 


We  must  pass  lightly  over  the  rest  of  the  works  on  Mr. 
Satow*s  list.  There  is  a  Dictionary  published  in  1598, 
next  a  book  printed  partly  in  ordinary  Japanese  style,  i.e., 
in  a  mixture  of  Chinese  cursive  characters  and  hiragana. 
It  consists  of  a  Manual  of  Confession,  followed  by  a  Japan- 
ese-Portuguese glossary  of  theological  terms. 

The  ninth  work  on  Mr.  Satow's  list  is  one  on  the 
"  Christian  Doctrine  "  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer. 
It  contains  the  Creed,  the  Ten  Commandments,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  etc.,  etc.  Next  come  some  works  in 
Spanish  and  Japanese,  entitled  "  The  Sinner's  Guide," 
1599,  and  "The  Christian  Doctrine,"  1600,  both  printed 
at  the  Jesuit  College  in  Nagasaki ;  then,  on  the  4th 
August,  1602,  a  new  Japanese  -  Portuguese  Dictionary, 
and  in  1604  Father  Rodriguez*  famous  Portugese- 
Japanese  grammar.  Both  of  these  works  attained  to  a 
celebrity  denied  to  the  others  on  the  list.  French  edi- 
tions of  both  were  published  a  couple  of  centuries 
later, — editions,  however,  which  leave  much  to  desire. 
Fourteenth  and  last  on  the  list,  and  dating  from  the 
year  1605,  comes  a  romanised  work  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, a  '*  Manual  for  the  Administration  of  the 
Sacraments."     The  Japanese  translation   has  been  lost 
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Equally  lost  are  Japanese  translations  of  the  Catechism  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  of  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  St. 
Ignatius,  of  a  Manual  of  the  Holy  Rosary,  and  several 
other  works. 

Persecution,  long  threatened,  soon  descended  on  the 
devoted  heads  of  the  missionaries  and  their  converts.  The 
whole  Catholic  work  in  Japan  was  crushed,  and  driven 
almost  out  of  remembrance.  Dutchmen  traded  where 
friars  had  preached.  Christianity,  now  termed  by  the 
Japanese  **  the  corrupt  sect,"  became  a  synonym  for 
everything  that  was  depraved  and  abominable.  If  ever 
persecutors  triumphed  and  reaped  the  reward  of  their 
labours,  it  was  here  in  Japan.  And  yet  this  triumph 
cost  -their  country  dear.     It  retarded  by  two  centuries  and 

a  half  the  entry  of  Japan  into  the  comity  of  civilised 
nations.  Not  only  did  it  retard  this  entry ;  it  .made  it 
infinitely  harder  when  at  last  it  had  perforce  to  come.  Had 
Japan  Europeanised  herself  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  she  would  not  now,  at  the  fag-end  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  be  still  knocking  for  admittance,  still  pleading 
for  the  abolition  of  the  political  discrimination  made 
against  her  as  a  heathen  state  by  the  governments  of 
Europe.  But  it  is  not  .in  the  political  field  alone  that 
her  rejection  of  European  civilisation  in  the  seventeenth 
century  bore  disastrous  fruits.  When  she  turned  her  back 
on  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  missionaries,  she  betook 
herself  to  the  Chinese  philosophers.  She  used  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  the  Tokugawa  regime  in  as- 
similating Chinese  philosophy,  Chinese  literary  methods, 
Chinese  medicine,  Chinese  music,  Chinese  everything, — 
and  now  she  has  to  try  to  unlearn  it  all.  Instead  of 
starting  almost  fair  with  Europe,  as  she  might  have 
done  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  she  starts  with 
a  Europe  infinitely  further  ahead,  owing  to  the  pheno- 
menal expansion  of  European  civilisation  in  the  mean- 
time.    While   Europe  was   progressing  with  strides  and 
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leaps,  Japan  was  handicapping  herself  with  the  useless 
weight  of  Chinese  methods  in  thought  and  language. 
She  acted  like  one  who,  in  a  sailing  race,  should  pur- 
posely delay  to  start  his  boat  till  half-an-hour  after  the 
other  competitors,  and  who  should  employ  this  half-hour  in 
filling  the  hold  with  lead. 


THE  GOBUNSHO  OR  OFUMI,  OF 
RENNYO  SHONIN. 


By  Jambs  Troup. 
[Read  20th  February,  1889.] 

In  the  Transactions  of  this  Society  for  1885,  the  present 
writer  presented  a  sketch,  or  summary,  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Buddhist  sect  known  as  the  Shinshyu,  based  on  a 
pamphlet  written  but  a  few  years  ago.  The  present  paper 
will  consist  of  an  endeavor  to  illustrate  the  development  of 
the  doctrines  of  this  sect  in  the  15th  Century,  by  presenting 
a  translation  of  selections  from  the  Gobunstio,  of  Rennyo 
Shdnin. 

By  way  of  introduction  to  these  selections,  a  short  account 
of  the  origin  and  character  of  the  book,  of  the  life  of  the 
writer  of  it,  and  of  the  use  made  of  it  in  the  temple  services 
of  the  sect  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

Rennyo  ShOnin  was  Chief  of  the  Shinshyu  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  15th  century,  and  was  the  eighth  of  the  succes- 
sion which  commenced  with  the  founder,  Shinran.  The 
original  of  the  following  abridged  outline  of  his  life  has  been 
put  together,  for  this  paper,  by  a  Japanese  friend. 

*The  personal   name  of  Rennyo   Shdnin    was  Ken-jyu 

*  (Kane-naga.)  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Zonnyo  ShOnin, 
'  the  seventh  of  the  l^hinshyu  succession ;  and  was  born  on 
*the  4th  April,  1415.    While  young  he  was  of  quick  parts. 

*  In  1429,  being  then  only  in  his  fifteenth  year,  and  of  a 

*  warm-hearted  disposition,  he  conceived,  it  is  stated,  the 
'purpose  of  the  revival  of  religion.     In  1431,  he  became, 

*  by  adoption,  the  nephew  of  the  Chyunagon,  Hiro-hashi 
'  Kane-sato ;  and,  entering  the  monastery  of  Sei-ren-in,  he 

*  pursued  learning.  From  then,  his  application  to  study  was 
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*  unremitting ;  neither  the  heat  of  summer  nor  the  cold  of 

*  winter  could  check  the  ardor  with  which  he  prepared  him- 

*  self  for  the  prosecution  of  the  difficult  task  which  he  had 

*  proposed  to  himself.     He  thus  passed  sixteen  years,  more 

*  or  less,  in  preparation  for  the  work  of  his  life.  In  June- 
*July,  1447,  he  made  a  tour  in  the  Eastern  Provinces;  and, 

*  in  1449,  he  travelled  through  the  Northern  provinces.  On 
'  both  occasions,  in  his  circuit,  he  paid  his  homage  at  the 

*  places  formerly  visited  by  the  founder. 

In  1457,  his  father  and  predecessor  died ;  and  from  this 
year,  therefore,  his  succession  to  the  headship  of  the  Shin- 
shyu  falls  to  be  dated.     *  In  June-July,  1460,  he  composed 

*  the  Sho-shin-ge  Ta-i,  a  commentary  on  the  Sho-shin-ge, 

*  of  Shinran.  He  also  gave  expositions  of  the  principles  of 
'the   sect.     His   words,   being   kindly,    influenced    mens* 

*  minds  ;  and,  his  style  being  simple,  his  hearers  found  him 

*  easy  to  understand.     He  also  wrote   the    Ryo-ge-mon, 

*  (otherwise  called   the  Gai-ke-mon,   "  Treatise  on  repen- 

*  tance,")  as  the  rule  of  peace  of  mind. 

*  In    146 1,    (the    narrative    notes,)    we    pass   the    two- 

*  hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  death  of  Shinran. 

*  On  the  4th  February,  1465,  the  evil-disposed  monks  of 

*  the   Eastern   Tower  of  Hiyeizan,   being  jealous    of  the 

*  progress  of  the  sect,  collecting  a  crowd  of  accomplices, 
'destroyed  the  tower  at  Otani,  occupied  by  the  ShOnin; 
'  and,  on  account  of  this  disaster,  he  retired  to  Otsu. 
'  Afterwards,  a  reconciliation  took  place  between  him  and 
*the  monks.  Subsequent  to  this,  he  temporarily  resided 
*in  several  places.  In  1467,  he  removed  to  Katata,  in 
'  Goshyu.     In  1468,  he  again  made  a  tour  in  the  Eastern 

*  and  Northern  Provinces.  In  1469,  he  returned  to  Otsu, 
'  and  built  Ken-shd-ji,  the  southern  detached  house  at 
<  Miidera. 

*  In  April-May,  1471,  he  made  a  tour  in  the  Northern 
'  Provinces ;  and,  in  August  of  that  year,  he  constructed  a 
'  residence  at  Yoshizaki,  in  Echizen,  and  multitudes  there 
'  followed  his  teaching.     It  was  also  from  about  this  time, 

*  as  would  appear,  that  he  commenced  writing  the  Gobun- 
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*8ho.     In   Ffebniary-March,    1472,   observing  the  envy  of 

*  other  sects,  and  being  concerned  at  the  excessive  con- 
'  course  of  a  mixed  multitude,  who  flocked  to  his  abode  at 

*  Yoshizaki,  he  prohibited  the  visits  of  people  in  general, — a 

*  circumstance  to  which  reference  appears  to  be  made  in 
'one  number  of  the  Gobunsho.(i)    As  a  characteristic  of 

*  the  times,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  story  is  related 

<  that  on  the  occasion  of  a  fire  having  broken  out  in  the 
'residence  at  Yoshizaki,  one  of  his  pupils,  Hon-kd-bo  no 

*  Ryogen,  to  save  certain  writings  of  the  founder,  cut  open 

<  his  body  and  put  them  therein. 

*  From  about  August,  I475>  the  Shonin,  having  reason  to 

*  apprehend  that  his  life  was  threatened  by    one  Togashi 
'  Masachika,  and  previously,  also,  dreading  the  enmity  of 

*  certain  other  persons  inimical  to  him  and  the  sect,  was 
Mesirous,   on   that  account,   to   go  into  retirement  for  a 

*  protracted   period ;   but   he  was  induced   by  his  friends 
'  about  him  not  to  do  so ;  and  so  he  went  to  Wakasa,  and, 

<  passing  through   Tamba  and   Settsu,   he  stayed  on  the 

<  borders  of  Kawachi,  and  founded  KOzenji. 

*  In  1476,  March — April,  he  pursued  his  work  of  pro- 
*selytising  in  Kishyu.  In  November — December,  1477, 
*on  the  advice  of  his  pupil,  Zenjyu,  the  ShOnin  changed 

*  his  head-temple  to  Yamashina,  in  Yamashiro.     In  March 
* — April,  1479,   he  commenced  building;  and   in    Septem- 

*  ber,  1480,  it  is  said  the  Hall  of  the  Founder  wa{(  finished. 

*  So  the  image   of  the  founder  was  brought  from  Otsu, 
'and  placed  in  it. 

'  In  1489,  the  Sage,  being  then  in  his  85th  year,  trans- 
'  ferred  the  management  of  temple  matters  to  his  successor, 
*K6-ken,  and  retired  to  a  separate  habitation,  which  he 
'called  Shin-shO-In,  (the  Hall  of  faith  and  salvation.)  He 
'  still,  nevertheless,  exercised  his  experience  in,   and  still 

*  carried  on  the  work  of  proselytising, — with  great  success. 

'  In  October,  1496,  he  founded  another  detached  temple, 
'  at  Ozaka,  and  lived  there. 

I.  See  Section  I,  No.  8,  of  the  annexed  translations. 
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'In  April — May,  1498,  he  fell  sick;  and  in  March — 
'April,  1499,  he  returned  to  Yamashina.  During  his 
<  illness  he  summoned  his  children  to  him,  and  set  forth  to 
'  them  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  revival  of  religion ; 
'  and  exhorted  them  not  be  remiss  in  keeping  the  Path. 

*  In  April — May,  his  illness  became  very  severe ;  and 
'  he  bequeathed  to  all  his  followers  his  earnest  admonition 
'  that  they  should  be  diligent. 

*0n  the  sth  of  May,  1499,  at  Noon,  he  died, — being 
'  then  in  his  85th  year. 

^<The  Sage,  in  his  best  years,  applied  his  strength  to 
'the  revival  of  the  Law.  He  was  vigorous  in  purpose 
'and  in  body;  and,  from  his  carrying  forward  the  work 
'  of  the  founder,  he  has  come  to  be  termed  the  Reviver 
'  of  the  Shinshyu.(2)  * 

The  present  Emperor,  on  the  22nd  March,  1882,  con- 
ferred on  Rennyo  the  posthumous  title  of  Kei-td  (3)  Taishi 

The  materials  of  the  Gobunsho,  (Writings,)  then,  as  the 
work  is  named  by  the  Western  branch  of  the  Honganji  (4), 
or  Ofumi,  as  the  same  characters  are  read  by  the  Eastern 
branch,  were  written  by  this  man.  The  book  consists  of 
a  series  of  open  letters,  or  general  epistles,  containing  direc- 
tions as  to  doctrine  and  discipline,  written  apparently  either 
as  occasion  arose,  on  special  enquiry  for  advice  on  the  part 
of  adherents  of  the  sect,  or  as  the  writer  found  opportunity 
while  pursuing  his  work  as  a  spiritual  adviser  and  the 
director  of  this  religious  body.  The  form  of  question  and 
answer  is  frequently  adopted  in  these  compositions  merely 
as  a  popular  method  of  exposition. 

Some  of  these  epistles  were  collected  during  Rennyo's 
lifetime;  others  were,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  scattered 
about  in  various  places.  The  whole  were  collected  by  his 
grandson,   Ennyo.      The  collection    is    divided   into   five 

2.  A  fuller  account  of  the  life  of  Rennyo  is  to  be  found  in  the  Shin- 
shyu  Ho-yu. 

3.  Intelligent  light. 

4.  It  18  also  termed  the  Shosoku,  {ffiJ^  "  reports/*]  by  the  Western 
Branch. 
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parts,  or  sections,  in  the  first  four  of  which  the  epistles 
are  arranged  in  chronological  order,  those  in  Section  I 
being  comprised  within  the  period  from  1471  to  1473 ;  in 
Section  II,  from  1473  to  1474  ;  in  Section  III,  from  1474 
to  1476 ;  in  Section  IV,  from  1477  to  1499.  The  Fifth 
Section  contains  the  epistles  which  were  not  dated.  These 
are  generally  shorter,  and  for  the  most  part  consist  of  ex- 
hortations to  faith,  or  assurances  on  main  points  of 
doctrine. 

There  are  many  repetitions  throughout  these  epistles, 
some  portions  of  different  ones  being  even  absolutely 
identical.  The  text  of  the  book  is,  however,  prized  in  its 
entirety  by  the  sect,  and  is  carefully  revised  anew  by  each 
chief  of  the  Honganji,  when  he  succeeds  to  his  office, 
and  the  revision  signed  and  sealed  by  him,  and  published 
afresh.  The  copy  from  which  the  annexed  translations 
have  been  made  bears  the  priestly  name  of  the  present 
metropolitan  of  the  Western  Honganji. 

In  style  these  letters  present  a  good  specimen  of  medieval 
Japanese,  written  by  one  who  was  well  read  in  Chinese 
literature,  not  to  speak  of  the  special  literature  of  Bud- 
dhism, but  who  writes  Japanese,  not  Sinico-Japanese. 

The  book  has  attained  the  position  of  a  standard  of  the 
Shinshyu,  and  is  used  in  the  daily  services  of  the  temples 
of  the  sect.  The  order  of  those  services  is  as  follows : — 
First,  there  is  a  reading  from  the  Sditras,  (5)  the  scriptures 
of  the  sect ;  then  a  portion  of  the  Wasan,  or  hymnal, 
composed  by  Shinran,  is  chanted  ;  then  comes  the  reading 
from  the  Gobunsho.  The  selection  of  the  reading  appears 
to  be  left  to  the  officiating  priest ;  some  read  these  epistles 
through  in  their  consecutive  order ;  others  select  for  reading 
such  as  they  deem  most  suitable.  On  the  occurrence  of 
any  special  event  in  the  community,  one  suitable  to  the 
occasion  will  be  taken,  as,  for  example,  that  known  as 
the  **  Haku-kotsu  no  gobunsho,"  (Whitened  bones  epistle,) — 
Section    V,  No.   16, — after    a  death  has  occurred  in   the 

(5)  See  Transactions  Vol.  XIV.  p.p.  4  &  5. 
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locality.    The  service  afterwards  concludes  with  the  ser- 
mon, when  there  is  preaching ;  but  this  is  not  daily. 

These  epistles  are  valuable  as  giving  some  insight 
into  the  mental  workings  of  a  Buddhist  priest, — one  evident- 
ly of  ability, — of  the  15th  Century, — a  time  no  doubt 
somewhat  remote  from  the  present,  but  yet  not  so  far 
removed  in  social  and  religious  conditions  but  that  it  may 
be  assumed  close  counterparts  of  such  an  one  still  live 
among  their  co-religionists  in  this  country,  but  to  realize 
the  mental  state  of  whom,  and  the  conditions  of  whose 
lives,  is  necessarily  a  difficult  thing  for  those  brought  up 
in  Western  modes  of  thought.  The  reading  of  these 
epistles,  it  is  believed,  will  show  also  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Pure  Land  has  received,  in  Japan,  a  development  some- 
what beyond  what  it  has  attained  in  China,  particularly  as 
regards  the  prominence  which  is  given,  in  the  Shinshyu 
system,  to  its  main  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith.  They 
further  afford  additional  instances  of  the  paralellisms  which 
have  been  so  frequently  pointed  out  as  existing,  in  many 
different  particulars,  and  in  times  remote  from  each  other, 
between  Buddhism  and  Christianity. 

Another  characteristic  of  the  Shinshyu  system  is  referred 
to,  again  and  again,  in  the  V  Section  of  the  book, — the 
provision,  namely,  which  is  made,  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  sect,  for  the  salvation  of  women.  According  to  the 
earlier  and  general  view  of  Buddhism,  women  are  condemn- 
ed, in  virtue  of  the  pollution  of  their  nature,  to  look  forward 
to  rebirth  in  other  forms.  By  no  possibility  can  they,  in 
their  existence  as  women,  reach  the  higher  grades  of  holi- 
ness which  lead  to  Nirvana.  According  to  the  Shinshyu 
system,  on  the  other  hand,  a  believing  woman  may  hope  to 
attain  the  goal  of  the  Buddhist,  at  the  close  of  her  present 
life.  It  might  be  a  matter  for  speculation  whether  this  doc- 
trine has  not  had  a  reflex  influence  on  the  social  position 
accorded  to  women  by  this  sect,  with  its  married  priesthood. 

The  following  selections  are  confined  to  the  first  and  fifth 
sections  only, — not  but  what  the  intermediate  sections  would 
afford  material  equally  valuable  and  interesting. 
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I  have  pleasure  in  acknowledging  here  the  assistance 
received  from  two  eminent  Japanese  authorities  on  this  sub- 
ject, who  have  kindly  given  their  advice  on  important  points 
throughout  the  greater  portion  of  these  translations. 


THE  GOBUNSHO,  OR  OFUMI. 


SECTION   I. 


No.  I.  Of  distinction  between  teacher  and  disciple, "^^ 

Some  people  ask  : — Is  it  the  authorised  view  of  our  sect 
to  hold  that  the  members  of  our  religious  community 
(monto)  are  to  be  considered  my  disciples,  are  they  to  be 
considered  the  disciples  of  the  Tath^gata,  (6)  or  of  the 
Shonin  (7)  ?  We  do  not  know  which.  Again,  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  in  different  places,  there  are  of 
late  those  who,  as  small  communities,  feel  themselves  held, 
as  it  were,  in  concealment  by  intermediary  local  leaders. 
This  is  not  right,  people  say.  This,  therefore,  being  also 
a  matter  as  to  which  we  are  altogether  in  doubt,  we  desire 
to  have  your  friendly  advice  on  the  point. 

I  reply  : — This  point  on  which  you  are  in  doubt  I  consider 
a  matter  of  the  highest  importance ;  and  I  shall  set  out 
in  your  hearing  what,  respecting  this  subject,  I  have 
heard,  thus : — According  to  the  instructions  of  the  depart- 
ed Shdnin  [himself] ,  Shinran  had  not  a  single  disciple. 
The  reason  of  that  was,  that,  in  proclaiming  the  Law  of 
the  Tathigata  to  the  living  beings  of  the  world,  he  repre- 
sented himself  merely  as  the  Deputy  of  the  Tathligata. 
Moreover,  Shinran  published  no  strange  law.  *  I  also,' 
he  used  to  say,  *  believing  in  the  Law  of  the  Tathagata, 

*  These  headings  are  not  in  the  original,  but  are  taken  from  the  index 
of  another  edition. 

6.  i.e.  S&kya-muni  Buddha. 

7.  i.e.  Shinran  ShOnin,  the  (bunder  of  the  sect. 
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*  am  only  engaged  in  teaching  it  to  men.*  Besides,  'What 
'  do  I  teach  that  I  should  speak  of  disciples  ? '  he  used 
to  say.  So  then,  [we]  are  to  be  considered  companions. 
Thus  the  ShOnin  calls  \you]    *my  own  friends,  my  own 

*  companions,*  in  the  most  intimate  manner. 

It  being  so,  of  late  the  more  important  local  leaders  do 
not  know  what  that  which  we  call  peace  of  mind  is.  Oc- 
casionally, on  some  disciples  going  to  the  localities  where 
there  are  tidings  of  faith,  they  heard  of  this,  and  reproved 
them ;  and  differences  arose  between  them.  And  the  local 
leaders  themselves  do  not  understand  the  full  principle  of 
faith  ;  and,  further, -while  they  thus  obstruct  their  disciples, 
they  cannot  themselves  attain  settled  faith,  and  thus  they 
are  as  if  passing  a  life  in  vain.  They  truly  cannot  avoid 
the  offence  of  injuring  themselves  and  injuring  others. 
Alas !     Alas ! 

It  is  said  in  the  old  song : — "  Formerly  happiness 
**  was  wrapped  up  in  the  sleeve ;  now  it  exceeds  the 
capacity  even  of  the   body."   The  meaning  of  'formerly 

*  wrapping  up  happiness  in  the  sleeve  *  is  that  formerly 
there  was  no  distinction  between  general  and  special 
practice  (8).  AH  that  was  thought  was  that,  by  repeating 
the  **  Nem-Butsu  "  many  times,  salvation  would  be  attain- 
ed. The  meaning  of  the  expression : — *  Now  it  exceeds 
*the  capacity  of  the  body*  is  this: — On  understanding 
the  distinction  between  *  special '  and  *  general,*  and,  [by 
reliance  on  Amida]  only,  getting  the  steadfast  mind,  and 
on  attainment  of  settled  faith,  [the  Name  of]  Buddha  is 
called  to  remembrance  (Nem-Butsu),  as  an  expression  of 
gratitude  for  His  mercy, — a  state  of  mind  which  is  very 
different  from  any  other.  Thus,  as  the  body  is  not  large, 
it  is  felt  to  be  altogether  inadequate,  and,  in  rejoicing, 
happiness  is  even  too  great  for  the  body.  This  is  what 
is  meant. 

With  much  respect, 

8.  The  special  practise  of  repeating  the  **  Nem-Butsu "  was  looked 
upon  as  being  only  of  a  kind  with  other  Buddhistic  practices, — such  as 
observance  of  ritual,  abstinence  and  other  austerities. 
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No.  2.     Of  the  desire  to  quit  the  family. 

The  principle  of  Shinran  Shonin  was  not  to  insist  on 
making  a  desire  to  quit  the  family  an  essential.  He  did 
not  set  up  the  form  of  leaving  the  family  and  putting 
away  desire.  When,  by  following  the  behest  [of  Amida*] 
in  once  calling  [the  Name]  to  remembrance,  (9)  faith  by 
the  power  of  Another  is  confirmed,  there  is  no  distinc- 
tion between  male  and  female,  between  the  old  and  the 
)'oung. 

And  so,  the  condition  of  having  attained  this  faith  is 
explained  in  the  Siitra  (10)  as  being  *to  attain  salvation 
*and   to   remain   in   the   state   of    not   returning   (11)   to 

*  revolve  *  [in  the  cycle  of  birth  and  death] .     It  is  [further] 
explained  as   <to   conceive  once  the  remembrance  [of  the 

*  Name  of   Buddha]    and    to    enter   the    company  of  the 

*  steadfast.'  This  is,  in  a  word,  what  is  meant  by  there 
being  *  no  coming  [of  Buddha]  to  meet '  one  [at  the 
end  of  life]  (12),  and  'Karman  being  completed  in  one*s 
ordinary  lifetime.'  (13) 

*  See  note  28,  pdst. 

g.    Not  by  the  audible  voice,   but  by  the  mental  act, — elsewhere 
expressed  as  '*  once  conceiving  the  remembrance.** 
lo.  In  the  Dai*mu-ryO-jyu-kyO. 
IX.  AvAivarttlca, — not  returning,  i.e.  entering  directly  into  NirvAna. 

12.  That  is,  that  salvation  is  present,  and  there  is  no  waiting  for  the 
end  of  life  to  be  received  by  Buddha.  The  expression  **  no  coming  to 
meet  **  (>fC5KJiS)  is  explained  as  being,  substantially,  equivalent  to  that 
used  of  Kannon  (Avaldkit^svara)  and  Seishi  (Mahftsthftma-prftpta),  in 
the  •* Kam-mu-ryO-jyukyO,**  Kt 3j5 ^  =  ** habitually  come,**  " always 
with.**    (See  also  No.  4,  in  the  text.) 

13.  Karman  (Karma)  is  defined  as  '*  (the  law  of)  moral  action,'*  and 
*'  the  recompense  attending  on  moral  action.*'  It  may  be  termed  the 
power  of  good  or  evil  in  the  character  to  affect  the  state  of  the  individ- 
ual in  a  future  existence. 

In  the  Sbinsbya  system,  belief  in  the  power  of  the  Prayer  of  Amida, 
becoming  portion  of  the  chain  of  causation,  secures  to  the  believer,  from 
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It  is  said  in  the  hymn: — (14)  *The  outward  condi- 
*tions  of  those  who  desire   Mida's   Land-of-reward   differ 

*  from  each  other ;  they  who  receive  with  faith  the  Name 
*of  Him  who  uttered  the  Prayer  (15)  forget  it  not,  sleep* 

*  ing  or  waking.*  By  *  outward  condition '  is  meant  that 
there  is  no  distinction  of  laity  and  priesthood,  of  male 
and   female.     What   is  termed   *  receiving   with  faith  the 

*  Name  of  Him  who  uttered  the  Prayer,  and  not  forgetting 

*  it,  sleeping  or  waking,'  is  said  of  the  person, — whatever 
may  be  his  condition,  and  notwithstanding  that  his  sins 
may  have  been  those  of  them  who  commit  any  of  the 
ten  evil  deeds  (16),  of  the  five  classes  of  reprobates,  (17) 
of  the  revilers  of  the  [Buddhist]  Law,  or  the  unbelievers, 

the  moment  of  his  attaining  this  faith,  his  attainment  of  Nirv^a  at  the 
end  of  his  present  life.  His  salvation,  thus,  is  no  more  contingent  on 
the  goodness  of  his  acts  in  this  life  ;  the  chain  of  causation  leading  to 
this  **  recompense  '*  is  completed  in  his  ordinary  time, — secured  to  him 
at  every  moment  of  his  present  life. 

In  illustration  of  what  is  meant  by  the  power  of  the  Prayer  of  Amida, 
in  relation  to  this  point,  see  Gobunsho,  Section  V.,  No.  5,  **  causing  all 
**  living  beings  to  fulfil  merit.**  See  also,  under  that  Section,  No.  6,  and 
under  the  present  Section,  No.  4. 

14.  In  the  KO-sO  Wasan,  of  Shinran  ShOnin,  under  the  section 
Genshin  OshO. 

15.  In  this  paper  the  term  "  Prayer  *'  has  been  used  throughout,  and 
not  "  Vow,**  as  the  translation  of  the  character  H,  which,  it  appears, 
is  used  as  the  equivalent  of  **  Praniddjia,'*  which  is  better  rendered  by 
*•  prayer  "  than  ••vow.'*  The  expression  ••  Hon-gan  **  (Transactions 
Vol.  XIV  page  8,  et  al.)  had  better  be  rendered,  "  Great  Prayer.** 

16.  The  ten  evil  deeds  are : — 
Taking  away  life. 
Stealing. 

Lewdness. 

Lying. 

Ornate  language. 

Slander. 

Double  tongue  (hypocrisy). 

Covetousness. 

Anger. 

Heresy. 

17.  See  Transactions,  Vol.  XIV.  pg.  8.  note: 
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if  he  has  changed  the  heart  and  repented,  and  profoundly 
believes  that  the  Great  Prayer  of  Mida  the  Tathigata  is 
that  which  affords  deliverance  to  such  vile  classes  of 
beings, — who,  with  singleness  of  mind,  has  the  heart 
habitually  relying  on  the  Tath&gata,  and,  whether  sleep- 
ing or  waking,  is  constantly  in  the  frame  of  mind  of 
repeating,  millions  of  times,  the  remembrance  of  Bud- 
dha,— who  follows  the  practice  of  the  faith  which  is  the 
attainment  of  unforgetting,  confirmed  reliance  on  the 
Great  Prayer. 

Thenceforward,  indeed,  when  those  of  the  company 
who  follow  this  practice,  whether  sitting  up  or  lying 
down,  chant  the  Name,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  this 
is  repeating  the  Name  of  Buddha  as  an  expression  of 
gratitude  for  His  Mercy.  These  are  they  whose  salvation 
is  settled  through  their  having  attained  true  faith. 

With  much  respect. 

My  sweat  pours  down  in  the  heat  of  day,  like  tears; 
after  I  have  laid  down  my  pen,  this  appears  as  foolishness. 

Bummei,  3rd  year,  7th  month,  i8th  day. 
(4th  August f  147 1.) 


No  3.     0/  hunting f  fishing  and  service. 

The  meaning  of  what  our  sect  terms  peace  of  mind, 
is  not  the  persistent  checking  of  the  evil  of  one's  heart 
and  the  rising  of  disorderly  thoughts  or  pre-occupations 
in  the  mind.  It  is  this: — while  engaged  whether  in 
buying  and  selling,  or  in  service,  or  in  hunting  or  fishing, 
to  have  a  profound  belief  in  the  Great  Prayer  of  Mida 
the  Tathigata,  who  swore  to  aid  (18)  (save)  unprofitable 
creatures  like  us  who  are  involved  night  and  day  only 
in  vile  evil  deeds,  and,  with  steadfast  mind  and  singleness 
of  heart,  while   relying  on   the   merciful    Prayer  of  Mida 

18.  Where  the  verbs  **  aid,"  *•  help,"  or  *•  assist "  are  used  in  these 
translations,  in  conjunctions  similar  to  the  above,  the  word  *'  save  "  may 
be  used  as  an  alternative. 
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the  One  Buddha,  to  have  true  faith  to  call  once  to 
remembrance  the  Name  with  a  mind  desiring  <<  help ;  '* — 
[in  respouse  to  which]  then  will  the  help  of  the  Tathigata 
of  a  certainty  be  given.  And,  thereafter,  on  whatever  the 
mind  is  bent,  [the  Name  of]  Buddha  must  be  called  to 
remembrance.  Salvation  being  the  result  of  the  power  of 
this  faith,  thanks  are  to  be  rendered  for  His  help.  And, 
as  thanks  for  His  mercy,  as  long  as  our  life  lasts,  [the 
Name  of]  Buddha  is  to  be  called  to  remembrance  with 
gratitude. 

Such  are  they  who  follow  the  practice  of  the  true  faith 
of  settled  peace  of  mind. 

With  much  respect. 

Bummei,  3rd  year,  12th  month,  i8th  day. 
(28th  January^  1472.) 


No  4.     Of  certain  questions  and  the  answers  to  them. 

Now,  Shinran  Sh6nin  was,  we  have  heard,  in  the  habit 
of  speaking  of    'Karman   being  completed  in  one's  ordi- 

*  nary  lifetime,'  and  there  *  being  no  coming  [of  Buddha] 
<  to  meet '  one  [at  the  end  of  life] .  What  may  this  be  ? 
This  that  is   called    <  Karman   being    completed   in   one's 

*  ordinary  lifetime,'  and  *  there  being  no  coming  to  meet,* 
we  do  not  at  all  understand,  and  would  like  to  hear 
explained. 

I  reply: — This  matter  on  which  you  are  in  doubt  I 
consider  one  of  great  importance  with  us.  In  our  sect, 
what  is  spoken  of  as  '  once  conceiving  the  remembrance 
'of  [the  Name  of] Buddha'  and  'Karman  being  completed 

*  in  ordinary  lifetime  '  [is  this] : — To  understand  how  we 
are  aided  (saved)  in  our  ordinary  lifetime  by  the  Great 
Prayer  of  Mida  the  Tathagata,  is  to  know  that  this  is 
the  result  of  [the  growth  of  merit  in]  a  previous  state 
of  existence ; — and  then,  that  it  is  not  by  our  own  strength. 
Being  bestowed  by  the  extraneous  power  of  the  Wisdom 
of  Buddha,  we  know   [this   help]  to   be  the  result   of  the 
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Great  Prayer.  This  is  Karman  being  completed  in  ordi- 
nary lifetime.     And  so,  this  that  is  called  <  Karman  being 

*  completed  in  ordinary  lifetime/  is»  having  thus  begun  to 
understand  the  above  principle,  to  have  assurance  in  the 
mind   of  settled    salvation, — which    state    is    termed    *to 

*  conceive  once  the  remembrance  of  [the  Name  of]  Buddha 

*  and  remain  in  the  company  of  the  steadfast ; '  as  weU 
as  *  to  have  Karman  completed  in  ordinary  lifetime ;  * — 
and,  in  a  word,   *  to   attain   salvation   and  not  to  return 

*  to  revolve  [in  the  cycle  of  birth  and  death] .' 

It  is  asked : — We  thoroughly  understand  what  is  meant 
by  *  conceiving  once  the  remembrance  of  [the  Name  of] 
'  Buddha  and  attaining  salvation,'  but  we  do  not  yet 
perceive  what   is   meant  by  there   being    *  no   coming   of 

*  Buddha  to  meet.*  Will  you  kindly  instruct  us  about 
this?  I  reply: — As  to  the  *  not  coming  to  meet,* — when 
the   position    is   reached   of   '  having  once   conceived    the 

*  remembrance  of  [the  Name  of]  Buddha  and  entered  the 

*  company  of  the   steadfast,'  the  expecting  of  a  period  of 

*  coming  to  meet  *  is  entirely  done  away  with.  The  reason 
of  that  is,   that  what  is  called   *  expecting  the  period   of 

*  coming  to  meet,*  and  so  on,  is  an  expression  used  in 
connexion  with  the  methods  of  salvation  by  works. 

For  those  who  follow  the  method  of  true  faith, — when, 
having  once  conceived  the  remembrance  of  [the  Name 
of]  Buddha,  they  have  forthwith  attained  the  glorious 
benefit  of  being  received  and   accepted  [by  Buddha] ,  the 

*  coming  to  meet,'  even,  is,  they  know,  done  away  with. 
And  so  the  ShOnin  has  given  this  instruction  ; — he  says : — 
(19)  **The  term  *  coming  to  meet'  belongs  to  the  system 

of  salvation  by  works;  they  who  follow  the  system  of 
true  faith,  since  they  are  received  and  accepted  [by  Bud- 
**  dha] ,  remain  in  the  company  of  the  steadfast;  and,  since 
**  they  remain  in  the  company  of  the  steadfast,  they  do 
**  certainly  attain  Nirvana ;  and  thus  there  is  no  await- 
**  ing  the  end  of  life,  there  is  no  calling  on  [Buddha] 
**  to  come  to  meet  them  [then] ."     Consider  these  words. 

19.  In  the  MattO-thO,  a  collection  of  Shinran's  letters. 
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• 

It  is  asked : — Are  the  attainment  of  steadfastness  and 
the  attainment  of  Nirvana  to  be  considered  one  stage  of 
benefit,  or  two  stages  ?  I  reply : — Those  who  have  once 
conceived  the  remembrance  of  [the  Name  of]  Buddha 
are  the  company  of  the  steadfast.  This  is  the  stage  of 
the  world  of  impurity  (20);  Nirv&na,  you  are  to  con- 
sider, is  the  stage  to  be  attained  hereafter  in  the  Pure 
Land.     Thus  you   are   to  consider  them   two   stages. 

It  is  asked : — When  one  thinks  as  has  been  said, 
since  we  have  got  to  know  that  salvation  is  fixed, 
why  should  we  perplex  ourselves  [further]  about  obtain- 
ing faith  ?  What  are  your  instructions  as  to  this  ? 
How  should  we  think  on  this  point?  we  are  desirous 
to  learn.  I  reply: — Very  much  indeed  is  your  inquiry 
an  important  one.  The  condition  of  mind  now  in- 
dicated is,  in  effect,  the  meaning  of  having  settled  faith. 

It  is  asked : — The  condition  of  settled  faith  we  have 
now  completely  understood  is,  in  a  word,  the  meaning 
of  *  Karman  being  completed  in  ordinary  lifetime,* — *  no 
*  coming  to  meet,' — *  being  in  the  company  of  the  stead- 
*fast,' — but,  nevertheless,  after  having  settled  faith,  are 
we,  in  calling  Buddha  to  remembrance,  to  consider  that 
we  are  doing  so  for  the  sake  of  our  own  reaching  the 
Land  of  Bliss  (Sukh^vati),  or  are  we  to  consider  that 
it  is  for  the  sake  of  giving  thanks  for  the  mercy  of 
Buddha?  We  have  not  yet  grasped  that.  I  reply: — 
This  point  on  which  again  you  are  in  doubt  is,  I  con- 
sider, a  matter  of  importance ;  because,  having  once 
conceived,  in  faith,  the  remembrance  of  Buddha,  the 
calling  of  Him  thereafter  to  remembrance  is  not  to 
be  considered  as  working  for  the  sake  of  one's  own 
salvation,  but  is  to  be  considered  as  being  done  only 
by  way  of  thanks  for  the  mercy  of  Buddha.  And  so 
the  expression  of  Zendo,  the  priest: — (21)  "From  con- 
"  tinuance    (perseverance)   throughout    life,    to    the    once 

20.  i.e.  this  present  world. 

21.  see  Kwan-gyO-aan-zen-gi ;  also  0-jo-rai-san. 
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''calling  of  Buddha  to  remembrance/*  (la)  is  thus  in- 
terpreted : — The  once  calling  to  remembrance,  refers  to 
the  attainment  of  settled  faith;  the  continuance  there* 
after,  throughout  life,  refers  to  the  chanting  of  the  Name 
of  Buddha,  in  remembrance,  as  thanks  for  His  mercy* 
Think  well,  think  well  on  this. 

With  much   respect, 

Bummei  4th  )rear,  nth  month,  27th  day. 
(2^111  December,  1472.^ 


No  5.     0/ pilgrimage  to  Yoshizaki, 

Now,  during  the  present  year,  there  have  been  num- 
bers of  priests  and  laity,  men  and  women,  assembling 
in  the  country  districts, — especially  from  the  three  pro- 
vinces of  Kaga,  Noto  and  Etchyu, — and  going  for 
religious  worship  to  the  mountains  of  Yoshizaki.  I  do 
not  understand  what  their  minds  are  about;  for  the 
authorized  doctrine  of  our  sect  is,  that  the  salvation  of 
the  Land  of  Bliss  is  the  result  of  having  obtained  faith 
by  the  power  of  Another.  And  yet,  among  them,  there 
are  none  who  have  attained  the  appearance  of  having 
faith.  How  can  such  persons  easily  attain  the  salvation 
of  the  Land -of- Reward  ?  That  is  the  most  important 
consideration  of  all.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  in- 
significance this  frame  of  mind  in  which  the  intention 
was  formed  of  making  a  pilgrimage  in  the  midst  of 
this  snow,  and  happily  accomplishing  a  journey  of  five 
or  ten   n. 

[But,]  in  fine,  whatever  may  have  been  the  frame 
of  mind  [of  such  persons]  heretofore,  I  shall  here  state 
exactly  what  is  the  frame  of  mind  which  they  should 
have  henceforth ; — listen  and  attend.     The  rationale  of  it 

22.  Literally : — **From  those  who  continue  [the  remembrance]  through- 
"out  life,  to  those  who  once  call  Buddha  to  remembrance/*  •  The  purpose 
of  the  original  appears  to  have  reference  to  the  comprehensiveness  of 
the  application  of  the  prayer  of  Amtda. 
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is  this : — What  is  called  *  Faith  by  the  power  of  Another ' 
is  to  be  firmly  preserved  in  the  mind ;  and,  thereafter; 
simply  as  an  expression  of  gratitude  for  the  mercy  of 
Buddha,  is  [the  Name  of]  Buddha  to  be  called  to  re- 
membrance, whether  while  moving  or  standing  still, 
whether  in  sitting  up  or  lying  down.  If  this  is  kept  in 
mind,  birth  this  time  (23)  [into  the  pure  Land]  is  as- 
sured. It  is  in  the  excess  of  joy  for  this  that  there 
should  also  be  a  desire  to  make  pilgrimages  to  the 
localities  where   Teachers  and   Leaders  live. 

Such  as  do   this  are   they  who   are    to  be  called  per- 
sons of  faith,  who  have  known  the  doctrines  of  our  sect. 

With   much  respect. 

Bummei,  5th  year,  2nd  month,  8th  day. 
[6th  March,  1473.] 


No,  6.     Of  drowsiness  in  summer. 

Now,  at  present,  during  the  summer  of  this  year,  for 
some  reason  or  other  being  unusually  overpowered  by 
drowsiness,  and  inclined  to  sleep,  I  have  been  consider- 
ing what  could  be  the  meaning  of  it,  and  have  thought 
that,  without  doubt,  the  time  of  death-birth  was  at  hand. 
I  have  been  feeling  sad  at  the  idea  of  parting  with  you  j 
but  still,  up  to  this  day,  I  have  been  constantly  ex- 
pecting when  the  time  of  Birth  [into  the  pure  Land] 
would  come,  and  I  am  assiduously  concerning  myself 
about  it.  And  so,  my  sole  prayer,  which  absorbs  my 
thoughts  constantly,  day  and  night,  is,  that  there  may 
be,  without  ceasing,  people  in  this  district  who  hereafter 
attain    settled   faith. 

As  it  is,  I  am  prepared  thus  now  to  go  to  be  bom 
[into  the  pure  Land] ;  but,  as  in  the  heart  of  each  [of 
the  people]  there  exists  a  great  amount  of  indolence,  I 
shall  continue  as  I  am  while  life  remains.  With  regard 
to  all,  I  look  upon  the   heart  of  every  one  as  wanting; 

23.  i.e.  at  the  end  of  this  present  life. 
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and,  as  in  this  life  of  ours  we  do  not  know  what  to- 
morrow will  bring,  should  by  some  chance  our  life  come 
to  its  end,  it  were  all  a  vain  thing.  If,  during  lifetime, 
doubt  is  not  quickly  dispelled,  you  ought  to  reflect  that 
this  will  assuredly  be  a  matter  for  nothing  but  regret 
hereafter.  ^.^^  ^^^^  respect. 

I  send  this  to  those  outside  the  screens  [of  my  room] . 
Let  them  take  it  out  and  look  at  it  in  after  years. 

Written  in  Bummei,  the  5th  year,  4th  month,  25th  day. 

(21st  May,  1473.J 


No.  7.     Of  the  conversation  of  the   women  regarding 

Yoshizaki, 

Lately,  in  the  4th  year  of  Bummei  (1472),  about  the  3rd 
month  (April),  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  one  or  two 
women,  attended  by  some  men,  (24)  had  the  following  con- 
sultation  about   this    mountain  : — *  Well,   people    remark, 

*  does  not  the  building  erected  on  this  mountain  at  Yoshi- 
'  zaki    now   form    an   unspeakably   delightful    place  here ! 

*  There  have  come  to  this  mountain,  especially  from  the 

*  seven  Provinces  of  Kaga,  Etchyu,  Noto,  Echigo,  Shinano, 

*  Dewa,  Oshyu,    [multitudes]  of  priesthood  and  laity,  men 

*  and  women,  of  the  followers  of  this  sect,  of  the  assembl- 

*  ing  of  whom  the  fame   could    not    be  hidden.      This  is 

*  wonderful  in  this  Latter  Period ;  it  is  no  ordinary  thing ! 

*  But  further,  we  have  heard  minutely  what  is  the  Gate  of 

*  the  Law,  of  the  remembrance  of  Buddha,  which  each  of 
'  these   disciples   recommend,   and,   in    particular,  what  is 

*  that  faith  of  which  each  of  them  speak  as  what  they  teach 
'  as  their  main  doctrine  ;  and  we  have  heard  what  about  us 

*  even,  who  possess  these  vile  bodies  of  women,  weighed 
<  down  with  an  evil  Karman,  possessing  this  faith ;  and  on 
'  enquiring  of  those  of  this  mountain  respecting  our  desire 

24.  The  fact  of  their  having  attendants  with  them  appears  to  imply 
that  these  women  were  of  rank,  or  good  position. 
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'  for  salvation  through  the  understanding  of  the  practice  of 
'faith, — they  teach  thus: — ^There  is  no  difficulty  about  this 

*  matter ;  only  thinking  of  ourselves  as  vile  things,  subject 

*  to  being  of  those  who  commit  the  Ten  evil  Deeds  (25), 
'  of  the  Five  classes  of  reprobates,  and  to  the  Five  Dis- 

*  abilities  (26)  and  the  Three  Obediences,  (27)  we  are  to 

*  know  well  that  assistance   can   come  to   such  beings  as 

*  us  from  Amida  (28)  the  Tath&gata ;    [and  that]   when  we 

*  call,  in  singleness  of  mind,  on  Mida,  and,  with  a  mind 

*  desiring     <*help,"    conceive     the    one    remembrance    of 

*  Buddha,  the  Tath&gata,  throwing  out  eighty-four  thousand 

*  (innumerable)  radiances,  will  graciously  receive  us.  This 
'  is  what  is  called  the  Reception  by  Mida  the  Tath^gata  of 

*  those  who  practice  the  remembrance  of  Buddha.  To 
**  receive  and  reject  not '  has  the  meaning  of  to  take  a  hold 
'  of  and  not  cast  away.     This  is  what  is  said  of  those  who 

*  have  attained  faith.  And  the  calling,  thereafter,  of  Bud- 
*dha  to  remembrance, — whether   when   asleep   or  awake, 

*  whether  in  rising  up  or  sitting  down,  —  by  repeating 
"  Namu*  Amida  Butsu,*    is  the  remembrance  of  Buddha 

*  by  reciting  *  Namu  Amida  Butsu '  in  response  to  Mida's 

*  mercy, — in  thankfulness  for  receiving  the  help  of  Buddha. 

*  In  this  way  are  we  to  think  of  it.' 

To  speak  in  a  friendly  way, — These  women  and  other 
persons  said  : — *  Surely  the  Prayer  of  Mida  the  Tath&gata 
Ms  suitable  to  us, — in  which  if  we  have  already  believed, 

♦  or  ••  Namo." 

25.  See  Notes  16  and  17,  pg.  loi. 

26.  The  Five  Disabilities  of  a  woman  are : — To  become  a  Chakravar- 
tin  Monarch,  (Wheel  King,  or  Universal  Conqueror) ;  to  become  Brahma; 
to  become  Sakra  (Indra) ;  to  become  MAra  ;  to  become  the  person  of  a 
Buddha. 

27.  The  Three  Obediences  of  a  woman  are, — To  her  parents,  at  first ; 
to  her  husband,  later;  and  to  her  son,  when  she  is  old. 

28.  The  Japanese  form  "  Amida/*  where  it  is  used  in  the  original,  has 
been  retained  throughout  in  this  translation.  Amida  may,  apparently, 
stand  either  for  Amitftbha,  the  Being  of  Immeasurable  Light,  or  Amit&- 
yus,  the  Being  of  Immeasurable  Life ;  and  may  therefore  be  taken  as  the 
equivalent  of  '*  the  Being  of  Immeasurable  Light  and  Life." 
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*  and,  not  speaking  more  only  of  the  vilenes0  of  things, 
'  but,  hereafter,  relying  on  Mida  alone,  and  believing  that 
'  on  one  remembrance  of  Buddha  being  conceived,  in  sing- 
'  leness  of  mind,  there  will  come  help  from  the  Tath&gata 
'for  our  salvation,  we  will  then,  in  calling  Buddha  to 
'remembrance,  chant  His  Name  in  thankfulness  for  His 
'  Mercy.  In  this  way  we  must  think  of  it.  It  is  not  merely 
'the  making  mention    of    the  thankworthiness    and    pre- 

*  ciousness  of  having,  by  a  wonderful  chain  of  causes,  come 
'  within  reach  of  the  hearing  of  the  most  excellent  Law, 
<  but  the  laying  to  heart  of  this.* 

'  But  now  we  must  say.  Farewell  1 '      And  thus,  with 
tears,  they  all  departed. 

With  much  respecL 

Bummei,  5th  year,  8th  month,  12th  day. 
(4/A  September,  1473.) 


No.  8.     Of  the  buildittg  at  Yoshizaki. 

In  the  former  part  of  the  4th  month  of  the  3rd  Year  of 
Bummei,  (April,  147 1,)  casually  stealing  forth  from  the 
Southern  detached  quarter  of  Miidera,  at  Otsu,  in  the 
Shiga  district  of  Goshyu,  I  made  the  circuit  of  the  various 
places  in  Echizen  and  Kaga ;  and  so,  at  Yoshizaki,  in  the 
district  of  Hosorogi,  in  this  province, — this  being  an 
unusually  fine  situation,  among  these  mountains,  from 
remote  times  the  abode  of  wolves, — levelling  [a  site], 
from  the  27th  day  of  the  7th  month,  I  proceeded  with  the 
erection  of  this  building  here ;  and  thus,  quickly  as  yesterday 
and  to-day  go  by,  the  Springs  and  Autumns  of  three  years 
have  passed  away. 

Well,  numbers  of  people,  both  priesthood  and  laity,  men 
and  women,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  assembling  here ; 
but,  as  there  is  nothing  particular  [about  my  being  here] , 
I  have,  from  this  year,  stopped  every  one  from  coming, — 
the  reason  for  my  so  doing  being  this : — If  you  ask  me 
what  is  my  motive  for  staying  in  this  place,  I   say,   that. 
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having  attained  to  birth  in  the  world  of  men,  wouid  it 
not  be  a  most  foolish  thing  that  one  who  has  thus  come 
within  reach  of  the  Law  of  Buddha,  difficult  to  reach, 
should  in  a  vain  and  futile  manner  sink  into  Hell !  But  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  with  people  who  have 
not  the  settled  faith  of  the  remembrance  of  Buddha,  and 
are  thus  not  aiming  at  the  salvation  of  the  Land  of  Bliss, 
it  does  not  comport  to  congregate  in  this  place.  The  sole 
reason  of  this  is,  that  fame  and  self-advantage  are  not  the 
motive  to  have ;  but  only  the  enlightenment  of  the  next 
life  is  the  object  to  be  aimed  at. 

Therefore   let  not   people  who    are    [mere]    spectators 
express  opinions  on  this  matter. 


With  much  respect. 


Bummei,  5th  year,  9th  month. 
(September — October^  ^AIZO 


No.  9.     0/  the  avoidance  of  certain  things. 

Now,  our  sect  has,  from  olden  times,  been  called,  by 
people  meeting  together,  a  ludicrously  filthy  sect.  This  is 
a  very  reasonable-looking  imputation.  The  cause  of  it  is, 
it  may  be,  that  certain  of  our  sect  are  in  the  habit  of 
speaking  of  the  affairs  of  our  establishment  without  circum- 
spection, in  face  of  other  communities  and  other  sects,  and 
they,  in  so  doing,  commit  a  great  mistake.  What  we 
call  the  observance  of  the  rule  of  our  sect  is  this : — The 
man  who  carefully  treasures  up  in  his  mind  the  tradition 
of  our  sect,  and  does  not  let  the  expression  of  it  be  visible 
in  his  outward  appearance,  is  he  who,  we  say,  has  under- 
stood about  the  matter  well. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  world,  it  is  not  that  such  deference 
is  [to  be]  shown  respecting  what  concerns  our  sect,  in  the 
face  of  other  communities  and  other  sects.  It  is  from  rash 
expression  that  men  think  lightly  of  our  sect.  And  thus, 
from  there  being  people  who  will  think  ill,  so  men  look 
upon  our  sect  as  filthy  and  odious.     Moreover,  you  must 
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know,  this  is  not  owing  to  other  people  being  evil, — it 
arises  from  the  evil  of  the  people  of  our  own  sect. 

In  the  next  place,  respecting  the  avoidance  of  [certain] 
objects :— in  our  sect  we  say,  there  is  not,  according  to  the 
Buddhist  Law,  anything  to  be  avoided.  In  our  bearing  • 
towards  other  sects,  in  public  matters,  and  the  like, — are 
there  not  things  to  be  avoided  ?  There  are,  of  course,  in 
our  bearing  towards  other  sects  and  other  communities, 
things  which  are  to  be  avoided.  [But] ,  moreover,  in  our 
avoidance  of  things  concerning  other  people,  they  are  not 
to  be  evil  spoken  of.  However,  the  observers  of  the 
Buddhist  Law  are  not  limited  to  the  observers  of  the 
Remembrance  of  Buddha ;  [and]  that  things  are  not  so 
much  to  be  avoided  clearly  appears  in  several  passages 
throughout  the  SCitras.  For  example,  it  is  said  in  the 
Nehan-kyo,  (Nirvana  Sutra) : — **  In  the  Law  of  the  Ta- 
**  th^gata  there  is  no  selection  of  lucky  days  and  favorable 
**  times."     The   meaning   of  this   passage  is,,  that  *  in  the 

*  Law  of  the  Tathagata  there  is  no  such  thing  as  choosing 

*  lucky  days  and  favorable  times.* 

Again,  in  the  Han-jyu  [Sammi]  Kyo  (Pratyutpanna- 
buddhasammukhavasthita-samidhi-sutra),  it  is  said  : —  [As 
in  the  following  sentence.]  The  meaning  of  this  passage 
is  this  : — *  The  Upasik4  (lay  woman)  who  desires  to  hear 

*  of  and   learn  this    Samadhi,  (29)   let   her  follow  (30)  the 

*  behest   of    Buddha,    let    her    follow    the    behest   of    the 

*  Law,  let  her   follow  the  behest  of  the  Priesthood ;  let  her 

*  not  go  after  other  Paths,  (employ  other  methods),  let  her 

*  not   worship    Heaven,    let   her   not   celebrate   services    to 

*  demons  and  gods,  let  her  not  respect  lucky  days.'  There 
are  [other]  passages  in  the  Sutras  of  similar  import,  but 
this  will  do. 

Especially  would  it  appear  that  the  observers  of  the  Re- 
membrance of  Buddha  ought  not  to  concern  themselves 
with  such  things. 

With  much  respect. 

29.  Samidbi  — fixity  of  mind, /ai7A. 

30.  **  follow,  &c.**  in  previous  paper  translated  **  take  refuge  in,  &c." 
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Bummei,  5th  Year,  gth  Month, — day. 
(September — October,  1473.J 

No.  15.  Of  the  determining  of  the  name  of  the  sect. 

It  is  asked : — Our  sect  (system)  is  vulgarly  called,  by 
everj'body,  the  "  Ikko-shyu,"  (the  only  sect,") — how  about 
this  ?     We  wish  to  be  informed. 

I  reply : — That  our  sect  (system)  should  bear  the  name 
of  the  **  Ikko-shyu,'*  was  never  specially  appointed  by  the 
Founder.  It  is  so.  termed  by  everybody  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  we  place  our  reliance  on  Amida  Buddha  **ow/>'." 
However,  seeing  that  it  is  set  forth  in  the  S(itra : — "  Only 
**  concentrate  the  mind  on  the  Buddha  of  Immeasurable 
**  Life  (Amitayus)," — when  the  intention  is  to  express  the 
injunction  : — **  Call  to  remembrance  Only  the  Buddha  of 
**  Immeasurable  Life," — there  is  no  objection  to  our  being 
called  the  **  Ikko-shyu." 

Nevertheless,  the  Founder  settled  that  the  sect  was  to  be 
termed  the  **  Jodo-Shinshyu;"  so  that,  it  is  to  be  understood 
that  the  name  **  Ikko-shyu  "  is  not  one  which  is  used  by  us 
ourselves  of  our  sect. 

Now,  the  other  Jodo  sects  allow  the  practice  of.all  sorts 
of  austerities,  while  the  Shonin  eliminated  the  practice  of 
austerities.  In  this  way  is  attained  the  salvation  of  the 
True  Land -of- Reward,  anc^  for  this  reason  the  term  "  Shin  " 
(**  True  ")  is  specially  inserted  [in  the  name  of  the  sect.] 

Further,  it  is  said  : — We  understand  clearly  that  our  sect 
is  denominated  the  Jodo  Shinshyu  ;  but,  although  the  sin  of 
living  in  the  family  is  a  thing  characterized  as  being  of 
profound  wickedness  and  reprobation,  yet,  according  to  the 
system  (form)  of  our  sect, (3 1)  by  leaning  on  the  power  of  the 
Prayer  of  Mida,  the  attainment  of  salvation  in  the  Land  of 
Bliss  is  an  easy  matter ; — on  this  point  we  should  like  to 
be  fully  enlightened. 

To  this  I  reply : — According  to  our  doctrine  (system), 
they  who  have  got  settled  faith  of  a  surety  will  attain  the 

31.  Where  living  in  the  family  is  the  rule  with  the  priesthood. 
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salvation  of  the  True  Land -of- Reward.  If  you  ask,  what 
sort  of  a  thing  is  this  faith  ?  It  is  this  : — relying,  without 
any  anxiety,  only  on  Mida  the  Tath&gata,  and,  not  con- 
cerning oneself  about  other  Buddhas  or  Bodhisattvas,  to 
believe  only,  in  singleness  of  mind,  on  Mida.  This  is  what 
is  termed  attaining  settled  faith.  The  two  characters 
**  Shin-jin  "  (32)  are  to  be  read  "  True  mind."  The  "  true  " 
(or  "  believing ")  **  mind "  is  not  that  which  depends  on 
the  depraved  self-power  of  the  practice  of  austerities ;  its 
dependence  is  on  the  excellent  other-power  of  the  Tath&gata; 
and  therefore  it  is  called  the  "true  mind  "  (  =  **  believin<j 
mind,"=faith.) 

Again,  it  is  not  by  merely  chanting  the  Name,  without 
any  understanding,  that  assistance  will  come.  And  so  it 
is  expressed  in  the  Siitra  : — *  To  hear  the  Name,  and  rejoice 
*  in  believing.'  This  hearing  of  the  Name  is  not  a  hearing  of 
the  name  composed  of  the  six  characters,  "  Na-mu-A-mi-da- 
Butsu,"  in  a  reasonless  (lit :  nameless)  and  unreal  manner. 
The  rationale  of  the  thing  is  that,  on  a  man  coming  into 
contact  with  the  good  and  wise,  receiving  their  teaching, 
and,  in  saying  *'  Namu,'*  placing  reliance  on  the  Name, 
Namu  Amida  Buddha, — then  will,  of  a  certainty,  Amida 
Buddha  afford  his  aid  to  him  who  does  this.  And  his  con- 
dition is  what  is  expressed  in  the  Sutra  as  •*  rejoicing  in 
*'  believing.''  And  thus  you  are  to  understand  that  the 
formula  *  Namu  Amida  Buddha '  expresses  the  condition  of 
the  rendering  of  assistance  to  us.  After  you  have  understood 
this,  whether  while  in  motion  or  at  rest,  whether  while 
sitting  up  or  lying  down,  the  chanting  of  the  Name,  with 
the  mouth,  you  are  to  consider  simply  as  the  calling  of 
Buddha  to  remembrance  in  rendering  thanks  to  Him, 
Amida  the  Tath^gata,  for  His  Mercy  in  having  vouchsafed 
us  assistance.     And  thev  who  thus  have  settled  faith  are 

If 

they  who  are  to  be  called  the  practisers  of  the  remembrance 

32.  •'Shin-jin"  (IgiD)  '*  believing,''  or  "true,"  "  mind  ;  "— " /r««%" 
say,  from  the  usual  combining  of  the  subject  and  object  in  the  meaning 
of  the  Chinese  characters, — because  we  believe  what  we  see,  or  conceive 
to  be,  true. 
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of  Buddha  by  the  strength  of  Another,  whereby  we  are  bom 

into  the  Land  of  Bliss. 

With  much  respect. 

The  collection  and  writing  down  of  the  above  was 
completed  at  the  baths  of  Yamanaka,  in  Kaga,  at  four 
o'clock  on  the  2nd  day  of  the  latter  third  (22nd  day) 
of  the  gth  month  of  the  5th  year  of  Bummei.  (Ten 
o'clock,  of  the  13th  October,  1473.) 


SECTION  V. 


Xo,  I.     Of  the  ignorant  of  the  Latter  Period. 

In  this  Latter  Period  [of  the  Law] ,  if  there  be  any, — 
be  they  without  knowledjje,  living  in  the  family,  men  or 
women, — who,  with  singleness  of  mind,  place  profound 
reliance  on  Amida  Buddha,  and,  without  in  any  manner 
turning  away  thdr  minds  to  other  things,  with  stead- 
fast mind  rely  only  on  Buddha  to  help  them, — grave 
although  their  sinful  Karman  may  be,  assuredly  Mida, 
the  Tathilgata,  will  succour  them.  This  is  the  meaning 
of  the  eighteenth  prayer,  which  is  called  the  prayer  of 
the  salvation  of  the  remembrance  of  Buddha. 

Being  thus  established  (settled)  let  such  ones,  hence- 
forward, whether  sleeping  or  waking,  as  long  as  their 
lives  shall  last,  i-n  remembrance  of  Buddha,  chant  His 
Name. 

With  much  respect. 


Xo  2.     Of  the  eighty 'thousand  books  of  the  Tripitaka, 

It    is     said  : — *  He    who    knows    the    eighty    thousand 
'  books   of  the  Tripitaka,   but  who  knows  not  [the  salva- 

*  tion    of]   the    world    to    come,    is    to    be    accounted    a 

*  novice ;    the  woman  or  man  entering  on   the   Path,  who 

*  knows  not  a  single  letter,  but  who  knows  [the  salvation 

*  of  J  the  world  to  come,  is  to  be  accounted  an  adept.' 
And  so,  let  it  be  known,  our  sect  holds,  that  he  who  is 
extravagantly  familiar  with  the  reading  of  all  the  Holy 
Sutras,  but  who  knows  not  the  signification  of  the  faith 
of  the  once  calling  of  Buddha  to  remembrance,  is 
engaged    in    trifling.    As    is    said    in    the    words    of    the 
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Sh6nin : — *  To  the  whole  body  of  men  and  women,  with- 
*out  their  believing  in  the  Prayer  of  Mida,  help  will 
*  never  come.*  Therefore,  what  manner  soever  of  wo- 
men, laying  aside  the  practice  of  various  austerities, 
place  profound  reliance,  by  the  one  remembrance  on 
Mida  the  Tath4gata  for  help  for  the  life  now  next  to 
come, — be  it  ten  persons,  or  a  hundred  persons, — all, 
together,  let  there  be  no  doubt,  will  be  born  into  Mida's 
Land-of-revvard. 

With  much  respect. 


No,  3.     0/ the  HUH  of  the  family. 

The  nun-wife,  who  lives  in  the  family,  who,  void  of 
concern,  with  steadfast  mind,  places  profound  reliance 
only  on  Amida  Buddha,  even  such  as  call  for  help  for 
the  next  world,  be  it  known  that  He  will  aid,  every  one 
of  them ; —  [on  this]  let  there  not  be  in  your  minds  the 
slightest  doubt. 

This  is,  m  fact  what  is  called  the  Great  Prayer  (33) 
of  the  power  of  Another, — of  the  Oath  of  Mida  the 
Tathagata. 

Thereafter,  as  they  think  of  the  happiness  and  bliss 
of  the  help  which  will  further  be  theirs  in  the  World  to 
come,  they  will  do  nothing  but  chant,  "Namu  Amida 
Buddha,"— '*Namu  Amida  Buddha." 

With  much  respect. 


No  4.     Of  the  man  or  woman  whose  sins  are  grave. 

Now,  although  a  man  or  a  woman,  of  those  whose 
sins  are  grave,  do  place  reliance  on  the  merciful  prayers 
of  the  multitude  of  the  Buddhas,  yet  the  present  time, 
being  the  evil  age  of  the  Latter  Period  [of  the  Law] ,  is 
a  time  when  the  power  of  the  multitude  of  the  Buddha 
is  by  no  means  of  avail. 

33.  Great  Prayer,  here,  in  original,  ^^H* 
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And  so, — as  He  whom  we  call  Amida  the  Tathigata, 
in  virtue  of  His  having  uttered  the  Great  Prayer,  (34) 
when  he  said  : — *  I,  excelling  the  multitude  of  the  Bud- 
'dhas,  shall  save  sinners  committing  the  ten  evil   deeds, 

*  and  those  of  the  five  classes  of  reprobates,*  became 
Amida  Buddha, — if  we  profoundly  rely  on  this  Buddha, — 
seeing  that  He  is  that  Mida  who  uttered  the  Oath : — *  If 
'  I  do  not  save  all  sentient  beings  who  by  one  remexn- 
'brance  shall  call  for  help,  may  I   not   attain   Enlighten- 

*  ment,'  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  we  shall  be 
born  into  the  Land  of  Bliss. 

And,  for  this  reason,  the  company  of  those  who,  pro- 
foundly believing,  with  hearts  free  from  doubt,  and,  not 
concerning  themselves  about  the  depth  of  the  sins  at- 
taching to  themselves,  but  placing  their  trust  on  Buddha, 
attain  the  settled  faith  of  the  one  remembrance,  [relying] 
with  steadfast  mind,  only  on  Amida  the  Tath&gata, — be 
they  ten  persons,  then  ten,  be  they  a  hundred  persons, 
then  a  hundred, — all  will,  without  doubt,  attain  Birth 
in  the  Pure  Land.  And,  afterwards,  when  again  and 
again  the  feeling  of  appreciation  [of  this]  arises  in 
their  hearts,  will  they, — without  regard  to  time,  and 
without  respect  to  place, — call  Buddha  to  remembrance, 
saying.  "  Namu  Amida  Buddha,'* — "  Namu  Amida  Bud- 
dha !  "  This  then  is  what  is  termed  the  calling  of  Buddha 
to  remembrance,  in  thankfulness  for  His  mercy. 

With    much   respect. 


No.  5.     0/  attainment  of  faith. 

It  is  the  attainment  of  faith  which  is  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  1 8th  Prayer ;  the  apprehension  of  this  Prayer 
is  the  apprehension  of  the  meaning  of  **  Namu  Amida 
Buddha."  The  explanation  of  this  is  that,  in  the  one 
rememberance, — "Namu," — the  following  the  behest  [of 
Buddha] , — must   be  apprehended  the  bestowal   [of  merit] 

34.  Great  Prayer,  here,  in  original,  ':fc|fi> 
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through  the  uttered  Prayer  [of  Amida] .  This  is,  in  fact, 
the  meaning  of  Mida  the  Tath&gata  **  bestowing "  on 
the  unenlightened   (ordinary   man). 

This  is  explained  in  the  Greater  S(ktra  as  <<  causing 
all  living  beings  to  fulfil  merit."  Thus, — leaving  no 
remnant  of  passions  or  of  evil  deeds'^  accumulated  from 
when  there  was  no  beginning,(35)  namely  through  the 
annihilation(36)  brought  about  by  the  extraordinary  power 
of  the  Prayer, — is  it  attained  to  d^^ell  in  the  condition  of 
*  not-returning'  (aviivartika), — in  the  company  of  the 
steadfast. (37) 

Wherefore, — this  is  what  is  called  the  attainment  of 
Nirvina  without  [of  oneself]  eradicating  the  passions. 
This  is  the  view  as  held  among  ourselves  by  those  of 
our  sect ;  it  is  not  a  matter  for  communication,  in  in- 
tercourse with  those  of  other  sects.  Give  good  heed 
to  this. 

With   much  respect. 


No.  6.     0/  the  highest  degree  of  merit. 

The  Shonin  expresses,  in  the  hymn,  how  the  person 
who  by  the  one  remembrance  places  his  reliance  on 
Buddha  attains  the  highest  degree  of  merit,  thus : — 

"The  sentient  beings  of  the  evil  world  of  the  9iWQ 
"spheres  of  corruption(38),  who  believe  in  the  eminent 
"  Great  Prayer,  shall  have  their  persons  filled  with  merit, 
"  unchantable,  unspeakable,  inconceivable."  The  meaning 
of  this  hymn  is  this : — The  expression  *  sentient  beings 
*  of  the  evil  world  of  the  fiv^  spheres  of  corruption,' 
refers  to  all  us  women  and  wicked  men.  Now,  although 
we   are  thus   vile  unenlightened    doers  of  evil  during  the 

•  or,  translate,  **  evil  Karman.'* 

35.  Say,  *  Accumulated  through  time  which  had  no  beginning.' 

36.  i.e.  annihilation  of  the  power  of  the  passions  and  of  evil  actions. 

37.  See  note  under  Sect.  I,  No.  a. 

38.  The  five  spheres  of  corruption  (K&chaya),  see  Eitel,  Handbook, 
p.  67.  new  Edition. 
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present  life,  if  we  rely  with  singleness  of  mind  only  on 
Mida  the  Tath^gata  and  call  on  Him  to  help  us  for 
the  next  life,  there  need  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  He 
will  of  a  certainty  succour  us.  And  on  those  who  thus 
place  reliance  on  Mida  will  be  bestowed  unchantable, 
unspeakable,  inconceivable  merit.    *  Unchantable,  unspeak- 

*  able,  inconceivable  merit  *  means  great  merit  without 
limit.  This  great  merit  arises  from  His  bestowing  assist- 
ance on  us  sentient  beings,  who  by  the  one  remembrance 
place  our  reliance  on  Mida,  and, — the  obstructions  of  the 
evil  Karman  of  the  Three  Times,  Past,  Future  and 
Present  being  cut  off  and  disappearing  in  a  moment, — 
our  thus  becoming  confirmed  in  the  condition  of  the 
steadfast,  and  in  a  condition  equal  to  that  of  Perfect 
Enlightenment. 

Further,    it  is  said  in  the  hymn : — •  You    must    believe 

*  in  the  Great  Prayer  of  Mida,*     It  is  said: — *They  who 

*  believe  in  the  Great  Prayer  all  attain  a  condition   equal 

*  to  Perfect  Enlightenment,  because  of  the  grace  of  being 
'received  and  rejected  not.'     *  Being  received  and  rejected 

*  not,' — this  also  means  that  the  sentient  beings,  who  by 
the  one  remembrance  place  their  reliance  on  Mida,  are 
kept  in  the  Bright  One,  and, — their  faith  never  straying 
in  other  directions, — are   not   cast    away. 

Although  there  are,  besides  this,  various  Gates  of  the 
Law,  (i.e.  Ways  of  Salvation,) — yet  let  all  those  beings, 
who,  by  the  one  remembrance,  place  their  reliance  on 
Mida,  never  have  the  slightest  doubt  that  they  will, 
everyone,   attain   the  salvation    of  the    Land -of- reward. 

With   much   respect. 


No,  7.     0/  the  Jive  disabilities  and  three  obediences. 

The  persons  of  women  are  subject  to  the  fivt  dis- 
abilities and  the  three  obediences,  and  their  faults  are 
greater  than  those  of  men.  Therefore, — in  the  case  of 
the  whole  of  women, — all  the  Buddhas  even  who  exist 
in   the  ten   regions   can  never   by    their    power   make    a 
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woman  a  Buddha.  But  Amida  the  Tathllgata, — by  utter- 
ing His  Great  Prayer  when  he  said,  *  Only  I  will  aid 
*  (save)  woman/  is  he  who  succours  them.  Unless  by 
reliance  on  this  Buddha,  the  person  of  a  woman  cannot 
become  a  Buddha.  Wherefore,  if  you  ask,  what  frame 
of  mind  must  one  have,  and  how  must  we  place  re- 
liance on  Amida  Buddha,  in  order  to  become  a  Buddha, — 
[I  reply] : — There  is  nothing  to  be  done ;  simply,  with 
singleness  of  mind,  by  placing  reliance  solely  on  Amida 
Buddha  alone,  and  by  having  a  mind  fixed  only  on  call- 
ing for  His  aid  for  the  next  life,  will  you,  without  dif- 
ficulty, become  a  Buddha.  If  you  possess  this  mind  with- 
out the  least  particle  of  doubt, — assuredly,  assuredly, 
going  to  the  Land -of- bliss,  (Sukh&vatl,)  you  will  become 
a  beautiful  Buddha !  And,  henceforth,  as  you  keep  this 
in  mind, — from  time  to  time  when  you  call  Buddha  to 
remembrance,  your  doing  so  will  but  be  in  order  to  ex- 
press your  happiness  and  thanks  for  the  mercy  of  Amida 
the  Tath&gata,  in  His  having  so  readily  given  His  help 
to   us   so  vile.     Keep  this    in   mind. 

With  much  respect. 


No  8.     Of  the  laboring  through  Jive  Kalpas, 

The  Great  Prayer  meditated  through  five  Kalpas,  the 
laboring  (practising  meritorious  actions)  throughout  the 
long  protracted  Kalpas,  is  simply  this : — Amida  the 
Tathigata, — laboring  by  his  pious  device  for  the  pur- 
pose of  resolutely  aiding  all  of  us  sentient  beings,  and 
uttering  the  Great  Prayer  of  *  Namu  Amida  Buddha,* 
(of  *  reliance  on, — adoration  of,  Amida  Buddha,')  by 
which  he  swore  : — "  If, — when  any  of  erring  sentient 
"beings,  by  once  calling  Amida  Buddha  to  remem- 
**  brance,  place  their  reliance  on  Him  (i.e.  Me),  and,  lay- 
**  ing  aside  the  various  practices  of  austerities,  place  their 
"trust  in  singleness  of  mind  only  on  Mida, — I  do  not 
"aid  such  beings,  may  I  not  attain  enlightenment," — 
thus   became    Namu    (i.e.   the    adored)    Amida    Buddha. 
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It  isy  in  a  word,  you  must  know,  by  reason  oftliisthat 
we  can,  without  difficulty,  attain  to  be  bom  in  the  Land 
of  Bliss  (Sukh&vati.) 

So  then,  the  meaning  of  the  six  characters  **  Na-mu- 
A-mi-da-Butsu  '*  (rely  on  Amida  Buddha)  expresses  the 
condition  whereby  all  sentient  beings  can  be  bom  into 
the  Land-of- Reward.  Thus, — the  meaning  is, — on  our 
following  His  behest — "  Namu,"  forthwith  Amida  Buddha 
will  aid  us.  Thus  the  two  characters  '*  Na-mu  **  must  bear 
the  meaning  of  sentient  beings  turning  towards  Mida 
the  Tath&gata,  and  imploring  his  assistance  for  the  next 
life.  And,  the  idea  that  those  who  thus  call  on  Mida  He 
will,  without  exception,  succour,  is  contained  in  the  four 
characters,  <*  A-mi-da-Butsu/*  It  is  thus  that  you  are  to 
understand  it. 

So  that,  whatsoever  women — be  they  of  those  who  have 
committed  any  of  the  ten  evil  deeds,  be  they  of  the  five 
classes  of  reprobates,  of  the  five  disabilities,  and  the  three 
obediences, — lay  aside  their  observance  of  various  austeri- 
ties, and  earnestly  place  their  reliance  [on  Him]  for  the 
next  life, — be  they  ten  persons  or  a  hundred  persons, — all, 
without  exception,  will  He  help.  All  they  who,  without 
doubting,  believe  in  this,  shall  be  born  into  Mida*s  tme 
Land-of- Reward. 

With  much  respect. 


No  g.     Of  the  principle  of  peace  of  viind. 

That  which  we  call  Peace  of  Mind  (the  Rest  of  the 
Heart,)  is  just  what  is  implied  in  the  six  characters  **  Na- 
mu-A-mi-da-Butsu."  To  illustrate  this  ; — On  the  following 
His  behest — *  Namu,*  it  is  meant  that  at  once  the  help 
of  Amida  Buddha  is  rendered.  Thus  the  two  characters 
"  Na-mu  "  bear  the  meaning  of  following  His  behest.  By 
'following  His  behest*  is  meant  the  laying  aside  of  all 
austerities  practised  by  sentient  beings,  and  placing  reliance 
for  the  next  life  on  Amida  Buddha  only.  Therefore,  by 
this   it  is  implied  that   Mida  the  Tathagata  knows  well, 
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and  will  aid,  every  sentient  being.  Consequently,  the 
principle  is,  that  the  help  of  Amida  Buddha  is  given  to 
the  sentient  beings  who  place  their  reliance  on  Him, — 
'*  Namu ; "  and  thus  we  see  that  the  signification  of  the 
six  characters  "  Na-mu-A-mi-da-Butsu,**  is,  in  effect,  that 
of  assisting  the  whole  body  of  us  living  creatures. 

So  then,  moreover,  the  attainment  of  faith  by  the  power 
of  Another  is  also  what  is  implied  in  the  six  characters 
*'Na-mu-A-mi-da-Butsu*';  and  thus  it  is  implied  that  all 
the  Holy  S(itras,  also,  have  for  their  end  just  the  production 
of  faith  in  the  six  character  <*  Na-mu-A-mi-da-Butsu." 
Thus  are  you  to  think  of  it. 

With  much  respect. 


No  10.     Of  the  system  of  the  Shonifu 

The  tenor  of  the  preaching  of  the  Sh6nin  was, — make 
faith  the  foundation ;  and  when,  casting  aside  all  prac- 
tices of  austerities,  with  singleness  of  mind  [you]  have 
followed  the  behest  of  Mida,  then,  by  the  inconceivable 
power  of  the  Prayer,  from  Buddha  will  your  salvation 
be  confirmed.  This  condition  is  that  which  is  expressed 
in  the  words : — "  To  utter  one  remembrance,  and  to 
"  enter  the  company  of  the  steadfast."  Thereafter,  the 
chanting  of  the  Name,  in  calling  Buddha  to  remembrance, 
is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  calling  of  Him  to  remembrance, 
in  gratitude  for  His  mercy,  as  the  Tathagata  who  has 
assured  our  Salvation. 

With  much  respect. 


No,  II.     0/  attending  the  celebration  of  the  death 

of  the  Founder, 

Now,  among  those  who  have  the  desire  to  visit  [the 
temple]  during  the  period  of  the  ceremony  of  the  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  the  Sh6nin,(3g)  who  contemplate  the  expres- 

39.  That  falls  between  the  gth  and  the  i6th  January, — the  x6th  being 
the  exact  date  of  the  anniversary* 
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sion  of  gp*atitude  for  mercy,  and  thanks  for  virtue,  by  present- 
ing themselves  before  [his  statue] ,  there  will  be  those  who 
have  attained  faith,  and  there  will  be  those  who  have  not 
faith.  This  is  a  matter  of  the  ver>'  utmost  importance. 
The  reason  of  that  is,  that,  without  confirmation  of  faith, 
there  is  no  assurance  of  the  salvation,  this  time,  of  the 
Land-of-reward.  Therefore  let  them  who  have  not  faith 
make  haste  to  attain  this  confirmation  in  their  minds. 
The  state  of  human  beings  is  an  unstable  one ;  the  Land- 
of-Bliss  is  an  abiding  country.  Therefore,  for  those  who 
are  in  the  unstable  state  of  human  beings,  [this]  Land-of- 
Bliss  to  abide  in,  is  a  thing  to  be  desired.  And  so  we  hold 
that  faith  is  to  be  put  first.  Not  to  apprehend  the  reason 
of  this  is  idle.  Make  haste  to  desire  this  confirmation  of 
peace  of  mind,  and  [thereby]  the  salvation  of  the  Pure 
Land. 

Now,  all  men  generally  will  agree,  that  to  imagine  that 
all  they  who,  without  understanding,  simply  chant  the 
Name,  shall  be  born  into  the  Land  of  Bliss,  would  be  a 
ver\'  dubious  matter.  The  attainment  of  faith  by  the  power 
of  Another,  is  no  other  thing  than  this, — to  apprehend  well 
the  meaning  of  the  six  characters  "  Na-mu-A-mi-da-Butsu," 
and  thus  to  have  faith  confirmed. 

The  formula  of  faith  is  thus  expressed  in  the  Sutra : — 
**  To  hear  the  Name  and  rejoice  in  faith."  Zendo  says  : — 
**The  expression  *  Namu  *  is  the  following  of  His  behest ; 
"  and  it  is,  further,  to  utter  the  Prayer  and  bestow  [merit] 
**  upon  us.  *  Amida  Butsu '  is,  in  effect,  the  *  practice ' 
**  of  this."  The  meaning  implied  in  the  two  characters 
*  Na-mu '  is,  laying  aside  the  practice  of  all  austerities, 
without  doubting,  in  singleness  of  mind,  to  place  reliance 
only  on  Amida  Buddha.  And  the  meaning  implied  in  the 
four  characters  "  A-mi-da-Butsu  "  is,  that  Mida  will,  simply, 
afford  assistance  to  the  sentient  beings  who  in  singleness 
of  mind,  follow  His  behest.  And  so,  the  understanding 
in  this  way  of  the  formula  **  Na-mu-A-mi-da-Butsu,"  is 
termed  the  attainment  of  faith.  This  then  is  said  of  those 
who  follow  the  practice  of  calling  Buddha  to  remembrance, 
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having  well  known   the  faith  which    is   by   the   poweB  of 
Another. 

With  much  respect. 


No,  12.     Of  the  sleeve  of  the  Tathdgata, 

For  those  who  wish  exactly  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
what  we  term  peace  of  mind,  it  is  not  essential  to  have 
also  knowledge,  ability  and  learning.  Realizing  merely 
that  their  personalities  are  things  of  deep  sinfulness  and 
vileness,  and  knowing  that  Amida  the  Tathftgata  only  is 
the  Buddha  who  aids  even  such  as  they,  they  simply,  with 
the  whole  heart,  cling  firmly  to  the  sleeve  of  this  Amida 
Buddha,  and  while  they,  in  this  frame  of  mind,  place  their 
reliance  on  Him  for  the  next  life,  this  Amida  the  Tath&gata, 
rejoicing  exceedingly  and  throwing  out  from  His  person 
Eighty-four  thousand  (innumerable)  great  radiances,  will 
receive  and  lay  up  such  within  His  radiance.  This  it  is 
what  you  are  to  understand  by  that  which  is  set  forth 
in  the  Siitra : — "[His]  radiance,  pervading  the  worlds  of 
"the  ten  regions,  embraces  and  rejects  not  the  sentient 
**  beings   who  call  Buddha  to  remembrance." 

About  the  fact  of  our  personalities  becoming  Buddhas 
there  is  no  difficulty.  Oh !  it  is  by  the  Great  Prayer,  pre- 
eminent above  (surpassing)  the  world  !  It  is  by  the  gracious 
radiance  of  Mida  the  Tathdgata !  Without  the  influence 
of  this  radiance,  no  recovery  whatsoever  from  the  dreadful 
malady  of  darkness  (ignorance  and  evil  passions),  and  of 
the  obstruction  of  [evil]  Karman,  from  when  there  was  no 
beginning,  until  now,  has  been  possible.  But  they  who,  by 
the  means  of  the  operation  of  the  influence  of  this  radiance, 
have  a  store  of  merit  from  a  previous  life,  have  already 
attained  that  which  is  called  faith  by  the  power  of  Another. 
But  this,  it  is  at  once  plainly  understood,  is  the  faith  which 
is  bestowed  on  the  part  of  Mida  the  Tathdgata.  And  thus 
it  is  not  a  faith  which  is  excited  by  the  observance  of  reli- 
gious austerities.  So  you  can  now  clearly  understand  what 
is  meant  by  the  great  faith  by  the  power  of  that  Other, — 
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Mida  the  Tath&gata.  And  thus,  also,  they  who  have  by 
grace  once  attained  this  faith  by  the  powec  of  Another 
should  all  think  upon  the  mercy  of  Mida  the  Tath&gata, 
and,  in  thankfulness  for  the  mercy  of  Buddha,  habitually 
chant  the  Name  in  remembrance  of  Him. 

With  much  respect. 


No,  13.  Of  the  merit  of  the  six  characters. 

Now,  although  the  expression  "  Na-mu-A-mi-da-Butsu  *' 
consists  of  no  more  than  six  characters,  by  which  alone 
it  might  not  be  thought  that  the  possession  of  merit  could 
come  about,  yet  in  this  Name,  consisting  of  these  six 
characters,  the  magnitude  of  supreme  merit  and  favor 
is  entirely  unlimited.  And  thus,  you  must  know,  that 
which  is  termed  the  getting  of  faith  is  comprised  in 
these  six  characters.  There  cannot  in  any  way  be  the 
existence  of  faith  otherwise  than  by  these  six  characters. 

Now,    these    six  characters,    •*  Na-mu-A-mi-da-Butsu,*' 
Zen(}o  has  explained  as  follows : — "  *  Namu  *  means  [our] 
"  following  His  behest, — and  also  [His]  uttering  the  Prayer 
**  and  bestowing  [merit]    upon  us.     *  Amida-Butsu  *  is  the 

"  practice  of  this.     Consequently,  by  this   means  a    cer- 
''tainty  of  salvation  is  attained,*'  he  says. 

But  if  it  be  asked,  How  is  the  meaning  of  this  in- 
terpretation to  be  understood  ?  It  is  this : — If  any  one 
of  evil  Karman  (evil  actions)  and  passions  like  us,  by 
once  calling  Amida  Buddha  to  remembrance,  follows 
His  behest,  of  a  certainty  He  will  know  (recognize)  this 
person,  and  afford  him  help,  Now,  'following  His  be- 
'  best  *  has  the  meaning  of  calling  for  His  help ;  and  what 
is  meant  by  *  Uttering  the  Prayer  and  bestowing  [merit] 
'upon  us'  is  the  conferring  of  supremely  great  merit  on 
the  sentient  beings  who  by  the  one  remembrance  place 
their  reliance   on    Mida. 

By  reason  of  the  conferring  on  us  sentient  creatures 
of  this  great  goodness  and  great  merit,  through  the 
utterance  of  the  Prayer  and     the  bestowal  \by   Amida], 
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the  evil  Karman  and  [effect  of  the]  passions,  accumul- 
ated through  the  long  Kalpas,  since  when  there  was  no 
beginning,  are  in  one  moment  annihilated,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, those  passions  and  evil  Karman  of  ours  all 
disappearing,  we  live  already  in  the  condition  of  the  com- 
pany of  the  steadfast,  who  do  not  return  [to  revolve  in 
the  cycle  of  Birth  and  Death]  (Av&ivartika). 

And  thus  it  is  truly  apparent,  that  the  formula  of  the 
six  characters,  **  Na-mu-A-mi-da-Butsu,"  expresses  the 
condition  of  our  being  to  be  born  into  the  Land-of-Bliss. 
And  when  we  speak  of  peace  of  mind,  and  faith,  what 
we  mean  is  this,  that  they  who  have  well  understood  the 
meaning  of  the  six  characters  of  this  Name  are  called 
they  who  have  attained  the  great  faith  of  the  power  of 
Another.  In  view  of  the  exceeding  adequacy  of  these 
doctrines,  you  ought  profoundly  to  believe. 

With  much  respect. 


No,  14.     0/  high  and  low  rank. 

Now,  it  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  personalities  of 
all  women  are  sinful  beyond  what  is  known, — that, 
whether  they  be  of  high  rank  or  of  low,  they  are  vile 
personalities.  Accordingly  if  you  ask,  how  should  they 
believe  in  Mida  ?  [I  reply] : — There  is  no  difficulty  in  the 
matter ;  those  women  who,  without  doubting,  firmly  place 
their  reliance  on  Amida  the  Tathigata,  and  call  on  Him 
to  aid  them  for  that  most  important  life  which  is  next 
to  come,  without  fail  them  will  He  aid. 

So  then, — those  who,  putting  aside  the*  depth  of  the 
sinfulness  of  their  own  personalities,  and  placing  their 
trust  in  Mida,  simply,  in  singleness  of  mind,  call  on 
Mida  the  Tath&gata  to  aid  them  for  the  life  to  come, — 
such  ones,  let  there  be  no  doubt,  will  He  well  know  and 
assist.  Be  they  ten  persons,  or  be  they  a  hundred  per- 
sons,—all  will,  they  need  not  have  an  atom  of  doubt, 
without  exception,  be  bom  in  the  Land  of  Bliss.  Women 
who  believe  thus  will  be  born  into  the  Pure  Land. 
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Let  those  who  have  hitherto  disbelieved  in  the  easiness 
of  this,  while  thinking  on  the  foolishness  of  their  having 
done  so,  place  their  reliance  still  more  deeply  on  Mida 
the  Tath^gata. 

With  much  respect. 


No.  15.    0/ the  great  faith. 

Now,  if  it  is  asked  what  sorts  of  sentient  beings  are 
to  be  saved  by  the  Great  Prayer  of  Mida  the  Tath&gata, 
and  how  is  reliance  to  be  placed  on  Mida,  and  what 
frame  of  mind  must  we  have  so  as  to  get  assistance, — 
[I  reply]: — As  to  the  sorts  of  beings, — whether  it  be 
sinners  of  the  ten  evil  deeds,  of  the  five  classes  of  repro- 
bates,— -whether  it  be  women  of  the  five  disabilities  and 
the  three  obediences,  they  are  not  in  the  least  to  con- 
cern themselves  with  the  gravity  of  their  evil  Karman 
(evil  actions); — it  is  simply  by  the  great  faith  alone 
which  is  by  the  power  of  Another  that  the  true  salvation 
of  the  Land  of  Bliss  is  to  be  obtained. 

Well  then,  if  it  is  asked : — As  to  this  faith,  what 
frame  of  mind  must  we  have,  and  how  must  we  place 
reliance  on  Mida, —  [I  reply] : — As  to  the  getting  of  faith, 
there  is  no  trouble, — only  casting  aside  the  observance  of 
all  austerities  and  formalisms,  and  the  evil  mind  of 
reliance  on  one's  own  power,  with  singleness  of  mind 
earnestly  to  take  refuge  in  (follow)  Mida,  having  no 
doubt  in  the  mind, — this  is  what  is  called  true  faith. 

Those  sentient  beings  who  thus  in  singleness  of  mind 
place  their  reliance,  and  place  it  only  on  Him,  graciously 
will  Mida  the  TathlLgata,  knowing  such  well,  sending 
out  a  radiance,  receive  into  the  midst  of  His  splendour, 
and  secure  their  being  born  into  the  Land  of  Bliss.  This 
Is  what  is  termed  the  Reception  of  the  sentient  beings 
who   call   Buddha  to   remembrance. 

Therefore,  while  such  call  Buddha  to  remembrance 
throughout  their  whole  life,  this  is  to  be  considered  as 
the    calling    of  Buddha  to  remembrance  in  acknowledge 
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ment  of  His  Mercy.  Those  are  they  who  are  to  be  termed 
the  observers  (practisers)  of  the  calling  to  remembrance  of 
Buddha,  who  have  well  understood  what  we  mean  by  faith. 

With  much  respect. 


No.  16.     Of  the  fleeting  life  of  man. 

Now,  if  we  consider  attentively  the  fleeting  (lit :  float- 
ing) nature  of  the  life  of  man,  it  is  but  an  evanescent 
thing;  the  beginning,  middle  and  end  of  this  existence 
is  a  period  like  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  At  present 
there  is  no  endowment  with  a  human  body  which  attains 
its  ten  thousand  years.  A  lifetime  soon  passes  away,  and 
who  is  there  now  who  retains  his  form  for  a  hundred 
years!  Whether  I  am  first  or  another  is  first,  whether 
it  be  to-day  or  to-morrow,  we  know  not, — they  who  are 
behind  and  they  who  go  before  [are]  thicker  than  the 
drops  by  the  roots  and  the  dew  on  the  top  [of  the  herbage] . 

And  thus  in  the  morning  our  body  shows  a  ruddy 
countenance, — in  the  evening  it  is  whitened  bones.  If 
there  comes  a  variable  wind,  in  a  moment  [our]  two 
eyes  close ;  if  one  breath  is  cut  off,  our  ruddy  counten- 
ance changes  away,  and  loses  the  adornment  of  the 
peach  and  plum.  Then,  although  relatives  of  every  degree 
assemble,  and  there  is  mourning  and  lamentation,  yet 
it  is  of  no  •  avail,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but 
to  send  out  [the  remains]  on  the  waste,  and  turn  them 
into  the  smoke  of  midnight,  till  only  some  whitened 
bones  remain.     Alas !   it  is  vain    to  speak  of  it. 

Wherefore,  there  being  no  distinction  between  old 
and  young  in  this  fragile  condition  of  humanity,  let 
each  one,  speedily  laying  to  heart  the  first  importance 
of  the  life  to  come,  place  profound  reliance  on  Amida 
Buddha,  and  call   Him  to    remembrance. 

With  much  respect. 


No.  17.     Of  the  next  life  of  women. 
Now  all  women,  who  look  upon    the  next  life  as  an 
important  matter, — who  look  upon  the  Law  of  Buddha 
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as  excellent, — and  who  simply  place  their  reliance  pro* 
foundly  on  Amida  the  Tath&gata,  and,  casting  aside  the 
observance  of  all  austerities,  with  singleness  of  mind 
place  their  reliance  firmly  on  Him  for  the  next  life,  will 
of  a  certainty, — let  there  be  no  doubt, — be  born  into 
the   Land  of  Bliss. 

And,  after  having  thus  understood  this, — they  will, 
earnestly,  in  the  profound  conviction  of  the  graciousness 
and  excellence  of  the  fact  of  their  having  thus  been  the 
recipients  of  the  help,  thus  readily  given,  of  Mida  the 
Tath&gata, — whether  they  be  sleeping  or  whether  they 
be  waking,  continue  to  repeat  *'  Namu  Amida  Butsu," 
"  Namu  Amida  Butsu."  Those  are  they  who  are  termed 
the  observers  (practisers)  of  the  remembrance  of  Buddha, 
who  have   obtained  faith. 

With  much  respect. 


No  1 8.     Of  the  Shdnin  of  our  sect. 

The  peace  of  mind,  according  to  our  system,  which  the 
Sh6nin  discoursed  of,  consists  in  this: — Those  who, 
simply  putting  aside  the  depth  of  the  vile  sinfulness  of 
their  own  persons,  and  ceasing  the  observance  of  aus- 
terities and  formalities,  with  singleness  of  mind,  by  the 
one  remembrance,  profoundly  place  their  reliance  on 
Amida  the  Tath&gata,  by  calling  on  Him  to  aid  them 
for  the  life  to  come, — whether  they  be  ten  persons,  then 
ten,  or  a  hundred  persons,  then  a  hundred, — all,  without 
exception,  will  He  help,— of  this  there  need  be  no  manner 
of  doubt.  Those  who  truly  possess  this  frame  of  mind 
are  they  who  are  called  the  observers  (practisers)  [of  the 
remembrance  of  Buddha]  who  possess  faith.  And,  there- 
after, whenever  they  contemplate  the  happiness  of  their 
receiving  His  help  for  the  life  to  come, — whether  they 
be  sleeping,  or  whether  they  be  waking,  such  persons 
will  chant  "  Namu-Amida  Butsu," — "  Namu  Amida 
Butsu." 

With  much  respect. 
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No  19.  Of  evil  fnen  in  the  Latter  Period, 
Now,  in  this  Latter  Period,  let  all  sinful  persons  and 
women,  with  singleness  of  mind,  profoundly  place  their 
reliance  on  Amida  Buddha.  Unless  by  doing  so, — what- 
ever law  they  may  believe  in, — there  can  certainly  be  no 
help  for  them  for  the  life  to  come. 

But,  if  it  is  asked.  How  shall  we  place  reliance  on  Amida 
the  Tath&gata,  and  ask  His  aid  for  the  life  to  come,  [I 
reply]: — There  is  nothing  to  be  done;  they  who  simply, 
in  singleness  of  mind,  place  their  reliance  firmly  on  Amida 
the  Tath&gata,  and  earnestly  call  on  Him  to  aid  them  for 
the  life  to  come, — let  there  not  be  the  slightest  doubt,  to 
them  will  He  assuredly  afford  His  assistance. 

With  much  respect. 


No  20.     Of  women  attaining  Buddhahood. 

Well  then, — all  the  persons  of  women  who  firmly  place 
their  reliance  on  Mida  the  Tath&gata,  and  call  on  Him 
to  aid  them  for  the  world  to  come,  of  a  surety  will  He  aid. 

For  He  is  that  Mida,  who,  thinking,  'Those  women 
*who  are  rejected  by  the  multitude  of  the  Buddhas,  if 
'  I   only,   Amida,  the  Tath&gata,   do  not  aid  (save),  who 

*  of  the  Buddhas  will  aid  ? '  uttered  the  supreme  Great 
Prayer,  saying,  *  I,    surpassing  the  multitude  of  the  Bud- 

*  dhas,  shall  aid  (save)  women;*  and  who,  meditating  during 
five  Kalpas,  and  laboring  (practising  meritorious  actions) 
throughout  the  interval  of  long  Kalpas,  uttered  the  Great 
Prayer  surpassing  the  world, — uttered  the  supremely 
excellent  Prayer  whereby  women  may  attain  Buddhahood. 

By  reason  of  this,  those  women  who  place  profound 
reliance  on  Mida,  and  call  on  Him  for  aid  for  the  world 
to  come,  all,  all  will  be  bom  into  the  Land  of  Bliss. 

With  much  respect. 


No  21.    Of  a  clear  statement  in  a  SUtra  Commentary, 

The  peace  of   mind  of  our  teaching  is  this: — ^Those 
sentient  beings  who,  simply  laying  aside  the  practice  of 
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THEORY  OF  JAPANESE  FLOWER 

ARRANGEMENTS. 


BY 


J.  CONDER,  F.  R.  I.  B.  A. 
{Read  i^th  March ^  1889). 


The  Art  of  arranging  flowers  has  always  been   High  catima- 

tion  in  which 

regarded  in  Japan  as  an   elegant  accomplish-   the    art    has 

.  been  held. 

ment,  though  by  no  means  an  eifeminate  one. 
It  is  true  that  the  education  of  ladies  of  rank  was 
not  considered  complete  without  the  acquisition 
of  some  skill  in  composing  with  flowers,  and  the 
names  of  several  noted  artistes  are  found  in  the 
list  of  adepts.  Far  from  being,  however,  exclu- 
sively a  female  accomplishment,  the  art  has  been 
principally  practised  by  men  of  culture  whose 
occupations  have  spared  them  leisure  for  aesthe- 
tic pursuits.  Priests,  philosophers,  and  men  of 
rank  who  on  account  of  declining  years,  or  from 
political  causes,  had  retired  from  a  more  active 
life  have  been  its  most  enthusiastic  patrons  and 
devotees.  As  a  close  examination  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Japanese  floral  design  will  shew,  there 
is  a  bold  and  masculine  vigour  displayed  in  the 
best  compositions  which  comes  far  more  within 
the  compass  of  the  stronger  than  of  the  weaker 
sex. 
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The  high  esteem  in  which  the  art  has  been 
held  is  illustrated  by  the  following  ten  virtues 
or  merits  attributed  to  those  engaged  in  its 
pursuit,   namely. — 

Koishikko.  The  privilege  of  associating  with 
superiors. 

Sejijo  joko.  Ease  and  dignity  before  men  of 
rank. 

Muitannen.  A  serene  disposition  and  forgetful - 
ness  of  cares. 

Dokuraku  ni  katarazu.  Amusement  in  soli- 
tude. 

Somoku  metchi.  Familiarity  with  the  nature  of 
plants  and  trees. 

Shujin  aikio.    The  respect  of  mankind. 

Chobo  fnriu.  Constant  gentleness  of  charac- 
ter. 

Seikon  gojo.     Healthiness  of  mind  and  body. 

Shimbutsu  haizo.     A  religious  spirit. 

Showakii    ribetsu.     Self  abnegation    and  re- 
straint. 
Comprehen-       It  must  be  premised  that  the  Japanese  term 

siveness      of-  ii*  n  ft-» 

the  term  Aana  liana,  translatable  diS  flower ,  is  applied  in  the  art 
under  consideration  in  a  somewhat  extended 
sense.  To  those  familiar  only  with  European 
floral  arrangements  the  word  flower  would 
suggest  the  blossoms  alone,  or  the  blossoms  with 
only  so  much  of  their  stems  as  were  essential  to 
keep  them  together  in  a  bunch,  and  with  per- 
haps the  addition  of  sufficient  greenery  to  shew 
off  the  mass  of  brighter  colour.  The  term  hanay 
on  the  other  hand,  includes  the  blossom-clad 
stems  and  branches  of  flowering  plants  and  trees, 
and  even  the  stumps  and  branches  of  flowerless 
trees  and  shrubs.  The  blossom  is  regarded  as 
but  one  detail  of  the  composition,  of  little  artistic 
value  dis-associated  from  the  parent  stem,  and 
from  those  lines  of  growth  which  impart  to  it  its 
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character.  The  branches  of  certain  evergreens 
and  other  flowerless  trees  and  plants  hold  the 
highest  rank  among  flowers,  such  for  example 
as  the  pinCf  the  cedar ,  the^r  and  the  maple. 

The  balance  and  beauty  of  lines  in  combina-  importance  of 
tion  is  par  excellence  the  distinguishing  feature  compositions, 
of  Japanese  floral  compositions  and  one  which 
gives  much  scope  for  the  display  of  skill  and 
character  in  designing.  Indeed,  throughout  the 
refined  arts,  as  expressed  by  the  Japanese,  this 
predominant  importance  of  line  is  everywhere 
observed.  In  the  representation  of  objects  in 
painting,  where  line  is  strictly  speaking  merely  a 
conventional  means  of  delineating  the  boundary 
of  forms,  such  lines  have  been  found  capable  of 
a  variety  of  expression.  Line  in  Japanese,  more 
than  in  any  other  style  of  painting,  has  developed 
a  distinctive  power  of  its  own,  and  become  a 
vehicle  for  conveying  the  spirit  and  character  of 
the  painter.  Sometimes  the  intrinsic  qualities 
of  line  have  been  revelled,  in  to  the  utter  neglect 
of  realism  of  representation,  in  which  case  it  is 
natural  that  the  result  should  be  condemned  by 
those  incapable  of  appreciating  the  language  of 
line,  and  conscious  only  of  the  departure  from 
realism.  The  language  of  line  is  only  a  stereo- 
typed form  of  what  we  may  call  the  poetry  of 
motion.  The  Japanese  fascination  for  lines  of 
motion  is  observable  in  the  dancing  art.  Here, 
whether  it  be  in  the  flowing  lines  of  female 
posturings,  or  in  the  more  vigorous  and  angular 
movements  of  male  dancers,  the  charm  of  the  art 
lies  in  the  rythmical  succession  and  balance  of 
lines  or  motions  of  different  character.  The 
leaping  cascade,  the  rushing  torrent,  curling 
waves,  floating  mists,  and  similar  evanescent 
forms  have  in  Japanese  art  received  a  simple 
interpretation  in  lines  which  convey  an  unmis- 
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takable  impression  of  their  form,  motion,  and 
force.  This  slight  digression  has  been  thought 
necessar)'  in  order  to  point  out  the  importance  of 
line  in  Japanese  compositions,  and  to  shew  how 
the  people  of  this  country  possess  a  very  keen 
perception  for  the  lines  of  beauty  and  harmony 
which  underlie  many  natural  forms.  The 
European  florist  concerns  himself  with  no  such 
lineal  distribution  in  his  flower  compositions. 
Mass,  colour,  and  geometrical  arrangements  of 
the  same,  according  to  certain  arbitrary  rules  of 
harmony  and  taste,  alone  receive  his  attention. 
The  stems  are  used  only  to  be  hidden,  and  with 
the  sole  purpose  of  keeping  the  blossoms  in  their 
place,  and  leaves  are  interposed  merely  to  en- 
hance the  brighter  colours,  and  without  any  re- 
gard for  their  connections  with  the  flowers  be- 
tween which  they  are  bound.  In  studying,  there- 
fore, the  principles  of  Japanese  floral  arrange- 
ments it  is  necessary  to  rid  one's  mind  entirely 
of  all  preconceived  ideas  of  flower  compositions 
according  to  western  standards. 
Indian  and  The  artistic  arrangement  of  flowering  branches 
2n^of"*flower  and  plants  in  vases  and   other  receptables   is 

arrangements.  •.  «  i  •      «  t 

attributed  by  certam  Japanese  writers  to  an  In- 
dian and  religious  origin.  The  same  Buddhist 
doctrine  which  forbad  the  wanton  sacrifice  of 
animal  life  is  said  to  have  suggested  the  gather- 
ing of  flowers,  liable  to  rapid  destruction  in  a 
tropical  climate,  and  prolonging  their  life  by 
careful  preservation.  The  existence  of  such 
a  theoty  would  seem  to  shew  that  some  form  of 
the  art  was  first  introduced  into  this  country 
with  the  adoption  of  the  Buddhist  faith,  and  then 
not  so  much  as  a  part  of  its  ritual,  as  forming 
a  pious  pastime  of  its  devotees.  Several  stories 
are  preserved  relating  to  the  early  practice  of 
arranging  flowers  by  Buddhist  priests  of  distiinc- 
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tion.  Shotoku  Taishi,  when  a  child,  amused 
himself  by  disposing  plants  in  seven  separate 
vessels,  classifying  them  according  to  their 
natural  growth,  as  Land  Plant,  Land  Tree, 
Forest  Plant ,  Forest  Tree,  Mountain  Plant, 
Mountain  Tree  and  Water  Plant,  and  designat- 
ing them  respectively  as  Heaven,  Earth,  Man, 
Sun,  Moon,  Planet  and  Star.  In  later  times 
the  priest  Meikei  Shonin  is  said  to  have  adopt, 
ed  a  similar  seven-fold  arrangement  using  the 
names  of  the  five  terrestrial  elements,  ^r^,  earth, 
metal,  water,  and  wood  in  combination  with  the 
inale  and  female  principles  respectively  called  by 
the  Japanese  In  and  Yo.  Both  of  these  stories 
are  related  in  explanation  of  the  use  of  seven 
lines  of  distribution  as  being  the  most  perfect 
number  for  flower  compositions.  They  also 
serve  to  illustrate  a  certain  philosophical  spirit 
which  underlies  the  whole  of  the  art.  Those 
distinctions  of  growth  observed  in  the  child-like 
arragements  of  Shotoku  are  moreover  charac- 
teristic of  the  logic  of  design  as  followed  in  all 
later  compositions.  The  natural  locality  of 
production,  whether  it  be  mountain,  plain,  or 
river,  is  never  lost  sight  of  even  in  the  most 
artificial  arrangements. 

The  earliest  known  method  of  arranging:  flow-   Earliest  forms 

•       I  •.•  .  ..       ,.  f    of  the  art. 

ers  m  a  smgle  composition  went  by  the  name  of 
Shin-nO'hana  and  consisted  of  a  formal  disposi-  shin-no-hana 
tion  of  various  branches  and  leaves  about  a  stiff" 
and  vertical  central  stem,  (see  Plates  la  and 
ih).  Branches  were  used  in  their  natural  form 
as  cut  and  fastened  together  in  balancing  mass- 
es ;  but  the  idea  of  imparting  graceful  curves 
and  harmonious  lines  to  the  composition  by  art- 
ificial means  was  as  yet  undeveloped.  ThtShin- 
nO'hana  method  of  arrangement  is  still  used  for 
religious  flower  offerings  placed  before  shrines. 
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A  somewhat  similar  style,  differing  chiefly  in 
the  disposal  of  the  central  stem,  and  going  by 
Rikkwa  style,  the  name  of  Rikkwa,  was  also  followed  at  this 
time.  Whereas  in  the  Shin-no-hana  the  principal 
line  was  central  and  vertical,  in  the  Rikkwa  it 
was  invariably  bent  and  out  of  centre,  (see 
Plate  2)  In  these  early  styles  the  use  of  large 
stumps  of  trees  to  form  the  principal  line  or 
lines  was  customary,  and  in  some  examples,  ar- 
ranged in  broad  vessels,  the  composition  re- 
sembled rather  a  kind  of  miniature  gardening 
than  a  composition  of  flowers.  Heavy  branch- 
ed trunks  of  willow,  pine,  and  plum  trees  were 
grouped  together  with  plants  and  grasses  added 
at  their  base  in  imitation  of  the  grouping  of 
natural  vegetation.  Unlike  the  later  and  more 
refined  flower  arrangements  both  of  these  early 
methods  were  distinguished  by  the  mixture  of  a 
great  variety  of  materials.  The  different  lines 
of  a  composition  distinguished  by  such  terms  as 
centre,  sub-centre j  support,  and  secondary  support, 
were  respectively  formed  of  a  branch  of  different 
growth.  Some  of  these  were  in  full  leaf  or 
flower,  and  others  purposely  light  and  spare  in 
character,  the  chief  object  aimed  at  being  variety 
and  a  judicious  balance  of  contrasting  forms. 
In  the  use  of  large  leaves,  which  formed  an  im- 
portant part  of  such  compositions,  careful  atten- 
tion was  bestowed  upon  the  bend  and  direction 
of  their  surfaces  so  as  to  reveal  front  and  back 
Relative  pro-   in  wcll  balanced  contrast.    The  proportion  which 

portioning    of 

lines.  the  length  of  the  principal  line  or  centre  held  to 

the  height  of  the  vessel  and  to  the  width  of  the 
alcove  in  which  it  was  placed,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
portions between  such  centre  and  the  various 
subsidiary  lines  of  the  composition  were  relative- 
ly established.  The  technical  details  of  these 
primitive  styles  are  elaborately  treated  in  certain 
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sembled rather  a  kind  of  miniature  gardening 
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natural  vegetation.  Unlike  the  later  and  more 
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methods  were  distinguished  by  the  mixture  of  a 
great  variety  of  materials.  The  different  lines 
of  a  composition  distinguished  by  such  terms  as 
centre,  sub -centre ,  support  j  and  secondary  support, 
were  respectively  formed  of  a  branch  of  different 
growth.  Some  of  these  were  in  full  leaf  or 
flower,  and  others  purposely  light  and  spare  in 
character,  the  chief  object  aimed  at  being  variety 
and  a  judicious  balance  of  contrasting  forms. 
In  the  use  of  large  leaves,  which  formed  an  im- 
portant part  of  such  compositions,  careful  atten- 
tion was  bestowed  upon  the  bend  and  direction 
of  their  surfaces  so  as  to  reveal  front  and  back 

JjJjt'v^pro;  in  well  balanced  contrast.  The  proportion  which 
the  length  of  the  principal  line  or  centre  held  to 
the  height  of  the  vessel  and  to  the  width  of  the 
alcove  in  which  it  was  placed,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
portions between  such  centre  and  the  various 
subsidiary  lines  of  the  composition  were  relative- 
ly established.  The  technical  details  of  these 
primitive  styles  are  elaborately  treated  in  certain 
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old  books,  but  their  consideration  will  better  fol- 
low than  precede  a  study  of  the  later  and  more 
artistic  methods. 

To  the  famous  philosopher  Sen  no  Rikiu  is  at-      The  later 

....  r     1  1  schools. 

tributed  the  mtroduction  of  the  more  modem  art. 
The  style  which  he  followed  is  called  the  Korin 
and  from  it  have  sprung  the  later  schools,  among 
which  are  the  Enshiu  Riu,  Shitisho  Riu,  Seki- 
shin  RiUy  Jikkei  Riu,  Misho  Riu,  Kodd  Riu, 
and  Seiznn  Riu,  These  schools  owe  their  names 
to  new  teachers  and  differ  principally  in  their 
theories  and  philosophy,  though  there  is  a  con- 
siderable similarity  in  their  results.  Each  school 
moreover  possessed  certain  secret  traditions  of 
its  own  called  Hiden  which  were  jealously 
guarded  and  imparted  only  to  those  who  had 
attained  great  proficiency  in  the  art. 

It  is  proposed  in  the  following  paper  to  consi- 
der principally  the  Enshiu  style  of  flower  arrange- 
ment, this  being  at  the  same  time  the  most 
elaborate  and  most  popular  of  the  more  modern 
schools. 

The  Enshiu  Riu  was  originated  by  a  retainer  The  Enshiu 
of  the  Shogun  lyeyasu  called  Kobori  T6t6mi  '**'^** 
no  Kami,  a  hatamoto  of  the  province  Omi.  He 
was  a  distinguished  professor  of  the  Tea  Cere- 
morial  {Cha  no  yu)  and  became  teacher  of  this 
accomplishment  to  the  Shogun's  heir  lyemitsu. 
As  a  tea  professor  (chajin)  he  was  known  under 
the  title  of  SOho.  Compared  with  some  of  the 
other  styles  the  Enshiu  Riu  is  characterised  by 
a  greater  degree  of  artificiality  in  its  arrange- 
ments, by  which  is  meant,  that  the  materials 
employed  are  subjected  to  more  elaborate  mani- 
pulation in  building  into  compositions,  and  the 
leading  lines  of  the  designs  produced  are 
distinguished  by  a  greater  amount  of  artistic 
affectation.     Notwithstanding  however  the  pre- 
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dominance  of  such  artificiality,  a  leading  prin- 
ciple insisted  on  in  flower  compositions  of  this 
school,  is  a  due  regard  for  the  natural  habits  of 
growth  and  for  the  varying  characteristics  dis- 
played by  the  same  plants  at  different  seasons. 
The  whole  ethics  of  the  art  are  founded  upon  a 
devoted  observance  of  natural  laws  and  natural 
beauty  and  appropriateness,  but  there  is  little  or 
no  attempt  to  deceive  by  resorting  to  a  slavish 
imitation  where  the  result  might  be  unsatisfactory 
and  even  abortive.  In  the  main  construction  of 
parts  an  almost  architectural  comventionality  is 
applied,  which,  while  honestly  proclaiming  the 
compositions  as  works  of  well  studied  artifice,  at 
the  same  time  calls  for  admiration  in  as  much  as 
it  is  founded  upon  principles  of  proportion  and 
harmony  which  nature  itself  reveals  in  numerous 
Three  gover-  creations.  The  Enshiu  school  insist  on  three 
principles,  called  the  San-gij  to  be  observed  in  all 
flower  arrangements.  The  first  called  Kioku  is 
the  art  of  giving  feeling  and  expression  to  com- 
positions, the  second  called  Shitsu  is  the  art  of 
conveying  the  particular  nature  of  the  growth, 
and  the  third  called  Ji  refers  to  the  principle  of 
keeping  in  mind  the  particular  season,  in  the 
proper  use  of  buds,  open  flowers,  withered 
leaves,  dew,  etc. 

As  previously  stated  an  analysis  of  flower 
compositions  shews  that  the  lines  or  directions 
taken  by  different  stems  or  branches  form  the 
basis  of  all  arrangements.  Technically  the  sur- 
Treatmcnt  face  of  the  Water  in  which  the  flowers  are  placed 
their  base  or  is  regarded  as  the  soil  from  which  the  artificial 
group  is  supposed  to  spring.  The  composer 
must  here  convey  the  impression  of  a  stable  and 
vigorous  origin.  There  is  here  no  actual  inten- 
tion to  deceive  by  a  futile  attempt  to  represent 
the  soil  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  slender 
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vessel,  but  the  principle  laid  down  for  observance 
is  one  founded  upon  the  law  of  natural  growth 
for  the  reason  that  its  violation  would  produce 
an  impression  of  weakness  and  want  of  vitality. 
The  directions  of  such  origin  need  not  be  always 
strictly  vertical,  but  if  curved,  the  curves  employ- 
ed must  be  strong  and  all  weak  bends  and  angles 
studiously  avoided.  As  a  composition  generally 
consists  of  several  lines  there  will  be  several 
lines  of  springing  or  origin.  In  some  cases 
these  are  united  in  one  continuous  springing 
technically  called  Ne-jinUy  in  other  cases  they 
are  kept  separate  and  apart,  in  a  manner  termed 
Ne-wake,  There  is  also  another  term  called 
Sashi-wake,  used  when  the  stems  are  united  at 
their  extreme  base  but  separated  almost  im- 
mediately above. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  principal  lines  of     Distribution 

,  .  .  ,  ,       -  -  .  -.      of  the  prind- 

the  composition  above  the  base  the  artist  studi-  pai  lines  of  a 

flower  compO" 

ously  avoids  an  equal  sided  or  symmetrical  dis-  sition. 
tribution,  but  he  obtains  by  means  of  varied  forms 
a  well  balanced  whole.  This  harmony  and  bal- 
ance without  resort  to  symmetry,  though  existing 
in  the  best  periods  of  the  arts  of  all  peoples, 
demands  here  some  observation,  inasmuch  as, 
when  occurring  in  Japanese  designs  it  has  been 
criticised  by  some  as  irregular  and  bizarre^ 
and  by  others  has  been  lauded  as  peculiarly 
unique.  Symmetry,  which  has  come  to  be  the 
bye  word  of  the  ignorant  in  matters  of  art,  is 
after  all  a  highly  unnatural  and  mechanical 
method  of  balancing  forms  in  a  composition. 
In  nature,  the  great  model  of  all  art,  symmetry 
nowhere  exists,  but  everywhere,  whether  it  be  in 
the  lines  and  masses  of  the  mountains,  or  even 
in  the  proportions  of  the  fingers  of  the  human 
hand,  a  harmony  and  balance  is  discoverable 
more  recondite  but  far  more  beautiful.    Variety 
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in  harmony  is  the  leading  principle  of  Japanese 
design,  as  it  was  in  early  Christian  and  even  in 
Pagan  art,  notwithstanding  those  few  purely 
symmetrical  examples  which  remain. 

In  the  flower  compositions  under  considera* 
tion,  the  lines  of  each  stem,  or  more  properly 
speaking,  the  central  lines  of  each  group  of  stems, 
receive  first  attention.  Such  lines  generally 
consist  of  any  number  from  three  to  seven  (see. 
Plate  3).  Single  line  and  double  line  composi- 
tions as  well  as  those  exceeding  seven  in  number 
are  sometimes  made,  but  they  are  comparatively 
exceptional.  The  triple  arrangement  is  a  favour- 
ite and  very  characteristic  one,  as  it  contains  the 

Three  lined  three  radical  lines  of  Shin,  Gidy  and  So,  addition- 
arrangement.  ,  ,  ,  .        ^     ,i_ 

al  hnes  bemg  more  or  less  auxiliary  to  these. 

These  terms  of  Shin  Gid  and  So  are  used  by  the 
Japanese  in  many  of  their  arts  to  denote  different 
degrees  of  elaboration.*  The  Shin  is  the  most 
central  and  longest  line  of  the  composition  and 
is  arranged  in  a  double  curve  with  the  upper 
extremity  vertical  and  perpendicularly  in  a  line 
with  the  base.  As  this  base  is  also  vertical  for 
a  certain  height  above  its  origin,  the  gene- 
ral form  assumed  by  the  Shin  is  somewhat  that 
of  an  English  archer's  bow.  The  So  should  be 
one  half  and  the  Gid  one  quarter  of  the  Shin  in 
length,  supposing  all  three  to  be  straightened  out. 
Both  of  these  lines  usnally  coincide  for  some 
little  distance  from  their  origin  with  the  base  line 
of  the  Shin  and  then  curve  off  in  different  direc- 
tions. The  character  of  these  curves  vary  in 
different  designs  but  as  a  general  rule  the  So 
has  a  more  vertical  and  the  Gid  a  more  lateral 
tendency  (see  Plate  4). 

Five  lined       In  the  five  line  arrangement  two  additional 
lines  are  introduced,  one  between  the  Shin  and 

*  See  paper  by  the  same  author  on  Japanese  Landscape  gardening. 
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Sd  called  the  Soye  (support),  and  the  other  be- 
tween the  Shin  and  Gio  called  the  Shoshin  (sub- 
centre).  To  these  additional  lines  are  given 
different  intermediary  lengths,  and  such  curves 
as  are  best  calculated  to  fill  the  intervals  they 
occupy,  with  due  regard  to  variety. 

In  the  seven  lined  arrangement  still  two  extra     Seven  lined 

^  arrangement. 

members  are  added,  one  called  the  Kata  [side 
(piece)]  between  the  Soye  and  the  So,  and  the 
other  called  the  Do  [trunk  (piece)]  between  the 
Shoshin  and  the  Gio.  The  different  members 
of  the  above  triple  and  quintuple  arrangements 
have  other  fancy  names  bestowed  on  them  by 
the  different  schools.  For  the  triple  arrange- 
ment such  terms  of  relation  as  Chichi  (Father)  Ndmencia- 
Haha  (Mother)  Onore  (self),  or  Ten  (Heaven) 
Chi  (Earth)  Hito  (Mankind),  are  used.  For  .the 
quintuple  form,  ChiuwO  (Centre)  Kita  (North) 
Minami  (South)  Higashi  (East)  Nishi  (West), 
also  Tsuchi  (Earth)  Hi  (Fire)  Mizu  (Water)  Kane 
(Metal)  Ki  (Wood),  also  Ki-iro  (Yellow)  Aka (Red) 
Kuro  (Black)  Shiro  (White)  Ao  (Blue)  are  all 
employed.  The  Enshin  school  also  apply  the 
following  terms  to  the  five  principal  lines  of  a 
composition  associating  with  them  the  accom- 
panying ideas.  Shin  to  represent  the  heart, 
Soye  to  represent  help  or  support,  Uke  to  repre- 
sent the  guest,  Kiokn  to  indicate  skill,  and  Tome 
to  express  the  last  touch  or  finish,  A  bilineal 
arrangement  sometimes  employed  receives  for 
its  separate  branches  the  nomenclature  of  Ten 
(Heaven),  and  Chi  (Earth),  or  an  alternative 
nomenclature  is  Y6  (Male),  and  In  (Female). 

The   general   form  of  the  above    groups    of     Canaturcof 
three,  five,  and  seven  lines  depends  mainly  on 
the  amount  of  curvature  given  to  the  Shin  or 
centre-ipost  line.  In  the  simpler  and  less  affected 
styles  this  curvature  is  slight  and  strong,  but  in 
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the  Enshiu  school  of  design  this  central  stem 
is  boldly  bent  side-ways  from  a  point  a  few 
inches  above  the  springingy  and  curved  back 
again  above  so  as  to  bring  the  upper  extremely 
vertically  above  the  base,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
preserve  its  centre  of  gravity.  The  general  form 
thus  imparted  is,  as  mentioned  above,  somewhat 
that  of  an  English  bow  when  strung.  From 
such  a  shape  the  transition  is  not  great  to  that 
produced  in  the  arc  of  a  bow  by  drawing  it,  a 
more  violent  lateral  curvature  with  less  vertical 
height  being  produced.  This  latter  form  is  given 
to  the  Shin  chiefly  .when  used  in  positions  where 
two  much  height  would  meet  with  actual  or 
optical  obstructions  and  be  detrimental  to  a  good 
effect.  In  flower  arrangements  placed  below  a 
shelf,  or  in  front  of  a  hanging  picture  the  central 
line  is  often  thus  treated.  This  modiflcation 
necessitates  corresponding  changes  in  the  direc- 
tions of  the  other  supporting  and  auxiliary  lines 
of  the  composition. 

Returning  to  the  simple  triple  arrangement, 
the  Gio  or  shorter  auxiliary  line  occupies  the 
space  within  the  hollow  of  the  bow,  being  lowered 
in  consequence,  and  the  iSd,  or  longer  of  the  two, 
forms  a  counterpoise  for  the  space  on  the  convex 
side  of  the  bow,  having,  by  way  of  compensation, 
greater  length  and  a  more  upward  bearing  than 
the  Gid,  To  each  is  imparted  a  graceful  double 
curve  having  a  more  or  less  upward  tendency. 
Other  varieties  of  lineal  distribution  imparted  to 
the  three  principal  lines  are  shewn  in  Plate  4.  In 
those  compositions  which,  for  reasons  above 
stated  are  depressed  and  have  a  more  lateral 
sweep  of  curvature  given  to  their  centre,  one  or 
other  of  the  auxiliary  lines  receives  a  decided 
droop  and  a  proportionate  lengthening  in  order  to 
emphasize  the  droop.     Such  drooping  lines  are 
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technically  called  Nagashi  which  in  the  present 
context  we  shall  translate  as  streamer,  see  (Plate 

5-) 
The  streamer  character  may  be  imparted  to      Drooping 

either  of    the  auxiliary    lines,  but   redundancy  men. 

must  be  avoided,  and  it  is  regarded  as  a  fatal 

error  to  introduce  streamers  on  both  sides  of  a 

composition.  The  streamer  is  very  much  used  for 

arrangements  in  suspended  vessels,  in  bamboo 

vases  with  side  mouths,  or  in  receptacles  placed 

upon  raised  shelves.  The  prevailing  sentiment  in 

each  of  these  cases  is  that  the  composition  must 

be  suggestive  of  the  wild  growth  on  the  edge  of 

a  bank  or  cliff  over  which  the  streamer  hangs. 

The  remaining  auxiliary  lines  added  to  pro- 
duce the  five  and  seven  lined  compositions  have 
no  special  rules  laid  down  as  to  their  length  or 
distribution.  Each  fresh  line  added  to  the  right 
is  complementary  to  its  partner  on  the  left  but 
similarity  and  symmetry  are  carefully  avoided. 

Up  to  the   present  we  have  alluded  to  the       Cardinal 

,./^  ,,.  r  •.•  T         •.•         •        direction  of 

dinerent  hnes  of  a  composition  as  if  existing  m  Unes. 
one  vertical  plane  parallel  to  the  spectator,  but 
in  reality,  in  addition  to  the  vertical  and  lateral 
directions  mentioned,  they  have  also  other  direc- 
tions of  varying  degrees  forward  or  backward. 
In  other  words  the  extremeties  of  these  lines 
would  be  enclosed  by  a  solid  and  not  by  a  plane 
figure.  These  directions  are  best  explained  by 
supposing  a  bundle  of  stems  arranged  in  an 
upright  vase  of  octagonal  plan,  and  designating 
the  difTerent  facets  of  the  vase  respectively  as 
North,  North  East,  East,  South  East,  South, 
South  West,  West,  North  West,  (see  Plate  6). 
Then  imagining  the  South  face  of  the  vessel 
to  be  immediately  facing  the  spectator,  and 
bearing  in  mind  that  all  the  stems  coincide  for 
some  little  distance  from  their  origin  the  direc- 
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tions  which  they  take  after  separation  would  be 
as  follows.  The  Shin  bends  N.E,  the  Gio  S.E, 
the  So.  S.W.  the  Shoshin,  which  is  between  the 
Shin  and  Gio,  bends  E.,  the  Soye  between  the 
Shin  and  So  terminates  centrally,  the  Kata  an 
extra  branch  on  the  left  bends  W.  and  the  Dd, 
its  complement  on  the  right  N.E. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  although  flower 
compositions  are  designed  chiefly  with  a  view 
to  their  being  seen  from  one  point  of  view  im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  Toko-no-ma,  all  tend- 
ency to  flatness  is  avoided  and  the  general  eflect 
from  points  to  the  right  and  left  are  also  taken 
into  consideration  to  some  extent. 
Errors    in       Certain  errors  are  pointed  out  to  be  carefully 

lineal  arrange*  •  «     «     •  . «        i  •  /•  % 

ment.  avoided   m  arranging  the  lines   of  such   com- 

positions, {see  Plate  7.)  The  first  error  is  that  of 
cross-cutting  produced  by  allowing  the  different 
lines  of  a  composition  visually  to  intersect  one 
another  so  as  to  form  cross  angles.  Another 
fault,  called  view-cutting  is  when  the  smaller 
stems  of  a  branch  cross-cut  the  parent  branch. 
This,  though  usually  deprecated,  is  allowed  for 
certain  trees,  as  for  example  the  Plum,  in  which 
such  intercrossing  is  a  distinctive  characteristic 
of  the  growth.  Another  error  called  parallelism 
occurs  when  two  or  more  stems  of  equal  length 
run  exactly  parallel  to  one-another.  Wiudow- 
cutting  is  the  term  applied  to  an  error  occasioned 
by  allowing  branches  or  stems  to  cross  in  curves 
so  as  to  form  looped  openings.  Lattice-cutting  is 
a  fault  produced  when  numerous  stems  cross  in 
such  a  way  as  to  suggest  lattice  or  trellis  work. 
Another  error  before  mentioned  is  the  use  of  the 
double  streamer,  that  is,  a  Nagashi,  or  streamer 
placed  on  both  sides  of  the  same  composition. 
ManipuU-  The  various  lines  or  directions  imparted  to 

plants  and  branches  of  trees  on  the  above  prin- 
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Lineal  diagram  for  stems  with  streamers. 
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ciples  of  disposition  are  obtained  first  by  a 
careful  selection  of  suitable  material,  then  by 
twisting,  bending,  and  building  together,  and 
lastly  by  means  of  the  cutting  and  clipping  off  of 
defective  parts.  Special  methods  of  manipula- 
tion will  be  afterwards  considered.  It  is  admitted 
that  such  bending  bruising  and  forcing  into 
arbitrary  shapes  considerably  injures  the  vitality 
of  the  branches,  but  it  is  nevertheless  laid  down 
as  a  ruling  principle  of  the  Enshiu  school  that 
art  must  aid  nature  in  such  compositions  even 
at  the  expense  of  shortening  vitality.  To  those 
who  condemn  what  they  term  excessive  artificia- 
lity in  this  respect  as  a  violation  of  nature,  it  is 
explained  that  the  conditions  and  surroundings 
of  free  natural  growth  are  entirely  different  from 
those  existing  when  branches  are  detached  from 
their  parent  trunk  and  combined  for  the  embel- 
lishment of  architectural  interiors.  Nudity,  one 
writer  points  out,  is  the  natural  condition  of 
human  birth,  but  none  the  less  do  the  condi- 
tions of  human  existence  require  that  we  should 
attire  ourselves  in  becoming  clothing. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  character  of  Flower  vts- 
flower  compositions  as  well  as  with  the  different 
methods  of  technique,  is  the  form  of  the  vessel 
used.  These  vessels  are  of  a  diversity  of  shapes 
and  of  different  materials.  The  most  ancient 
form  in  use  was  a  long-necked  vase  of  earthen- 
ware or  bronze  called  Kwa-hin  :  and  when  such 
a  vessel  was  employed  the  flower  arrangement 
was  made  proportionately  high.  It  is  recorded 
that  the  difficulty  of  balancing  such  high  arrange- 
ments led  to  the  use  of  broader  and  shorter  vases 
and  to  a  corresponding  lowering  of  the  composi- 
tion. This  is  an  interesting  tradition  as  shewing 
that,  from  the  earliest  times,  a  recognised  pro- 
portion existed  between  the  floral  group  and  the 
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vessel  in  which  it  was  placed.  The  ordinary 
wide  mouthed  bronze  vases  called  Hana-ike  of 
which  a  legion  of  different  shapes  exist  (see  Plate 
8)  are  said  to  have  been  originally  suggested  by 
certain  Buddhist  characters  called  by  the  Japan- 
ese Bon-ji,  the  character  for  great  being  a  fa- 
vourite model.  This  story,  fictitious  though  it 
sounds,  is  worthy  of  note  as  pointing  further  to 
the  religious  origin  of  flower  arrangements. 
These  bronze  Hana-ike  are  sometimes  of  consi- 
derable height  with  a  long  and  wide  neck  and 
oval  or  globular  body ;  sometimes  they  are  merely 
broad  shallow  pans  of  saucer  or  trumpet  mouthed 
shape^  supported  upon  a  solid  casting,  represent- 
ing rocks,  water,  spray,  or  some  animal  group. 
Numerous  examples  are  given  in  Plates  8  and  9. 

Flower  tubs  Low  tub-like  vcsscls  called  Usu-bata  also 
came  into  use  from  quite  early  times,  being  em- 
ployed chiefly  for  arrangements  of  water  plants 
and  grasses  (see  Pls^te  10).  Of  the  Usu-bata 
there  are  two  principal  kinds  one  called  Suna- 
bachi  (Sand  bowl)  and  the  other  called  Ba-darai 
(Horse  tub).  The  Suna-bachi  is  a  broad 
shallow  square  vessel  generally  of  bronze,  which 
contains  a  layer  of  pebbles  or  sand,  in  which 
the  extremeties  of  the  stems  are  placed ;  the 
shapes  are  various.  The  Ba-darai  is  a  shallow 
circular  or  oval  tub-shaped  vessel  used  in  a 
similar  manner  to  the  Suna-bachi, 

Flower  bas-       The  famous  Yoshimasa  is  said  to  have  been 

kets 

the  first  to  employ  the  Kago,  a  woven  bamboo 
or  reed  basket  of  Chinese  origin,  as  a  receptacle 
for  flowers  (see  Plate  11).  These  Chinese  baskets 
were  much  prized  in  Japan  and  it  is  stated  that 
a  Chinese  artizan  named  Hakoji  first  com- 
menced their  manufacture  in  this  country.  He 
presented  one  of  his  own  make  to  the  retainers  of 
Yoshimasa,   accompanying  the  present  with  a 
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humble  request  that  so  unworthy  an  object 
should  be  embellished  by  an  ornamental  stand 
when  placed  before  the  Regent.  Yoshimasa,  it 
is  said,  was  so  pleased  with  its  simple  elegance 
that  he  ordered  it  to  be  placed  immediately  upon 
the  polished  dais  without  any  stand  or  tray. 
Hence  the  custom  of  dispensing  with  the  stand  or 
tray  used  under  all  such  flower  vessels.  Hahoji 
returned  to  his  mountain  cottage  and  continued 
his  occupation  of  basket  making  with  the 
assistance  of  his  daughter  Reshojd  who  herself 
originated  a  basket  of  somewhat  different  shape. 
Hence  the  two  kinds  of  flower  Kago,  the  one 
called  Hakoji  gala,  and  the  other  Reshojd  gain. 

The  Hakoji  gata  Kago  is  characterised  by  a 
large  oval  handle  arching  over  the  top,  and  the 
Reshojd  gata  has  no  handle.  When  flowers 
are  arranged  in  a  Kago  tubes  of  bamboo,  con- 
taining the  water  and  in  which  the  stems  are 
fixed,  are  concealed  within. 

To  Yoshimasa's  patronage  is  also  attributed  „.5!;f"*^ 
the  first  use  of  bamboo  flower  vases.  As  first 
introduced  these  consisted  of  simple  cylinders 
of  thick  bamboo  about  a  foot  or  more  in  height 
and  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter,  the  bottom 
being  closed  by  a  natural  knot.  The  facility 
with  which  such  vases  could  be  cut  into  different 
shapes  led  to  the  invention  of  a  variety  of  forms 
each  bearing  a  different  name  and  specially 
adapted  for  different  styles  of  arrangement. 
Portions  of  the  sides  were  notched  out  from 
the  top  and  side  apertures  were  introduced, 
sometimes  in  several  stages.  The  following  is 
a  list  of  some  of  the  principal  varieties. 

1  Shishi  guchi    gata.     Lion's   mouth 

shape.  Plate  14 

2  Tahi  makura  gata.    Travelling  pil- 

low shape. 


vases. 
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3  Fuknrokuju  gain.    Named  after  an 

imaginary  sage  renowned  for  his 

long  cranium.  Plate  12 

4  Kara    mon    gata.      Chinese    gate 

shape.  Plate  13 

5  Utai  guchi  gata.     *  Singing  mouth 

shape.  Plate  14 

6  Wani  guchi  gata.  "  Sharks  mouth 

shape. 

7  Gammon  gata.    Goose's  gate  shape. 

8  Kawatard  gata.    Kappa  +  shape      Plate  12 

9  Seir6  gata.   Distilling- vessel  shape. 

10  Kawara  gata.    Tile  shape.  Plate  12 

11  Ro  gata.     Oar  blade  shape.  Plate  13 

12  Tdrd  gata.     Lantern  shape. 

13  Anko  gata.     Ray  fish  shape. 

14  Daruma  gata.     Hermit  shape.  Plate  14 

15  Nobori  zaru  gata.  Climbing  monkey 

shape.  Plate  13 

16  Dai  hutsu  gata. 

17  Higashi  kiri  gata. 

18  Enko  gata.     Monkey  shape.  Plate  13 

19  Kato  guchi  gata.     Cusped  shape. 

20  Tdrd  gata.     Mantis  shape.  Plate  12 

21  Go  jiu  gata.     Five  storey  shape. 

22  Hioke  gata.     Icicle  shape.  Plate  12 

23  Mitsu    ashi    gata.     Three    legged 

shape.  Plate  12 

24  Tori  kago  gata.     Bird  cage  shape. 

25  Te  oke  gata.     Hand  pail  shape.         Plate  12 

26  Tegine  gata.     Pestle  shape. 

27  Usu  gata.     Mortar  shape. 

28  Shakuhachi  gata.     Flute  shape. 

*  The  term  **  singing  mouth  '*  is  in  common  use  to  describe  a  slight 
slope  or  splay  given  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  a  vertical  opening  like  the 
incline  given  to  the  lips  when  the  jaw  is  opened. 

f  A  fabulous  animal  somewhat  like  a  monkey  said  to  inhabit 
lakes. 
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2g  Hashi  gut  gata.    Bridge  pile  shape. 

30  Mio  tsukushi  gata. 

31  Tsukushi  gata. 

32  Ni  jH  giri  sairai  gata.  Plate  14 

33  Tsurube  gata. 

34  Tsuru    kubi    gata.       Storks    neck 

shape.  Plates  12  and  14 

35  Tsurigane  gata.     Bell  shape. 

36  Koma  gata.    Top  shape. 

37  Tarai  gata.    Tub  shape. 

38  Seiro  gata.     Brothel  house  shape.     Plate  12 

39  Horagai  gata.     Conch  shell  shape.  Plate  14 

40  Ehoshi  gata.  Ceremonial  cap  shape.  Plate  14 

41  yikiro  gata.     Food  box  shape. 

42  Taki  nobori  rio  gata.     Cascade- 

ascending-dragon-shape.  Plate  14 

The  invention  of  most  of  the  above  is  at- 
tributed to  different  Chajin.  In  some  cases  the 
names  used  are  very  suggestive  of  the  shapes, 
in  other  cases  the  appropriateness  of  the  nomen- 
clature is  difficult  to  recognise.  We  shall  make 
special  mention  of  some  of  the  principal  kinds- 
most  commonly  in  use. 

Shishi  guchi  gata  No  i.  The  inventor  of  this 
was  Hogen  sai  Rikiu  of  the  school  of  Senge  no 
SensO.  This  vase  varies  from  ten  inches  to 
fifteen  inches  in  height  and  from  four  to  five 
inches  in  diameter,  and  derives  its  name  of  lion's 
mouth  from  a  large  square  opening  four  inches 
deep  cut  out  of  the  side  near  the  top.  The  top 
of  the  cylinder  is  closed  by  a  bamboo  knot,  and 
there  is  a  small  nail  hole  at  the  back  opposite  to 
the  mouth  for  hanging  the  vase  to  a  pillar  by. 

Rikiu  is  also  said  to  have  introduced  the 
Nijil  giri  hanaike  a  tall  bamboo  vase  having 
two  side  holes  one  above  the  other  besides 
being  open  at  the  top.  The  holes  as  well  as 
the  top  are  used  for  placing  flowers  in. 
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The  Tsurube  gata  hanaike  invented  by  Puruda 
Oribe  no  Kami  is  a  tall  cylinder  of  bamboo  with 
its  top  closed  and  a  great  slice  taken  out  of  the 
side  forming  a  deep  lateral  mouth  for  flowers. 

The  Tsurukubi  gata  hanaike  invented  by  Oda 
Urakusai  is  very  similar  to  the  former  excepting 
the  shape  of  the  side  cutting,  the  upper  and 
lower  extremeties  of  which  are  rounded  off. 

The  Oke  gata  hanaike,  invented  by  SOho,  dif- 
fers from  the  two  former,  in  that  the  side  cutting 
is  carried  right  through  to  the  top,  leaving  only 
half  of  the  upper  knot  remaining.  It  has,  as  its 
name  implies,  a  resemblance  to  a  Japanese  hand 
bucket.  The  Tabimakura  gata  hanaike  is  a  very 
low  vase  with  a  narrow  deep  side  slit.  The 
Kara  tnon  gata  hanaike  is  a  tall  vase  with  one 
long  oval  side  hole  near  the  top  and  a  deep 
horizontal  slit  near  the  bottom.  The  Fukuroku- 
ju  gata  hanaike  is  so  called  from  the  low  position 
of  the  side  hole  which  gives  the  upper  part  an 
imaginary  resemblance  to  the  long  cranium  of 
the  Fukurokuju  one  of  the  seven  gods  of  for- 
tune. 

Many  of  the  above  bamboo  vases  are  provided 
with  a  small  hole  on  one  side  near  the  top  for 
hanging  purposes.  Such  vases  can  be  used  at 
will  either  in  this  position,  or  standing  upon  the 
floor  of  the  alcove.  The  tall  ones  with  open 
tops  are  invariably  used  standing. 

Another  kind  of  vessel  Consists  of  three  or 
more  bamboo  cylinders  of  different  heights  at- 
tached in  a  line,  and  from  the  resemblance  to  an 
irregular  row  of  pile  heads  this  receptacle  is 
called  Rangui  (see  Plate  12). 
VesMis  for  Vases  specially  suited  for  hanging  to  a  peg 
hoo£?^  ^  against  a  pillar  are  called  Kake  hanaike.  As 
previously  stated  some  of  the  lower  bamboo  vases 
mentioned  above  belong  to  this  class  (see  Plate 
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14.)  There  are  also  other  kinds  made  from 
the  irregular  root  of  the  bamboo  of  various  shape 
and  named  after  their  supposed  resemblance  to 
a  conch  shell,  a  cap,  a  Japanese  top  &c.  The 
native  names  of  some  of  these  are  given  in 
the  above  list.  Other  quaint  and  irregular  forms 
are  used,  such  as  the  Tako  tsubo — so  called  from 
its  resemblance  to  a  coarse  earthenware  pot 
employed  by  fisherman  for  holding  the  octopus ; 
the  Hiyotan  or  gourd  ;  and  the  Tessa  hex  a  rough 
irregularly  shaped  iron  pot,  (see  Plate  14).  The 
above  and  other  abnormal  shapes  are  employed 
mostly  in  the  flower  arrangements  destined  for 
tea  rooms  where  a  severe  and  rustic  style  of 
composition  is  preferred.  Even  hollowed  out 
pieces  of  decayed  wood  and  old  baskets  are 
frequently  employed  on  such  occasions. 

As  a  back  ground  and  additional  ornament  to  pnur  tablets, 
the  Kake  banaike,  narrow  oblong  tablets  of  wood 
are  often  hung  between  the  vase  and  the  pillar 
to  which  it  is  attached.  These  are  called  Suika, 
and  in  the  form  first  introduced  by  Yoshimasa 
were  lacquered  black  and  had  a  poem  inscribed 
on  the  surface  in  gold.  Some  are  simple  oblong 
tablets  about  four  inches  broad  and  three  or 
four  feet  long,  others  have  a  Shape  tapering 
towards  the  top,  and  others  have  curved  sides 
(see  Plate  16). 

Vessels  suspended  by  cords  or  chains  from      Suspended 

*^  "^  vessels. 

a  ceiling  or  lintel  are  distinguished  by  the  name 

of  Tsuri  banaike  (see  Plate  17).     Belonging  to 

this  class  is  a  crescent  shaped  vessel  of  pottery 

or  bronze  called  Tsukl  gata  or  Gekkd  gata  which      Moon  shap- 

is  suspended  from  the  centre  of  the  crescent 

horns  by  a  single  chain.     The  other  kinds  being 

of  more  elongated  forms  are  hung  by  double 

chains  or  cords.     The  simplest  of  this  kind  are 

formed  of  bamboo  tubes  splayed  off  at  the  ends 
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Boat  shaped  SO  08  to  give  them  a  resemblance  to  a  boat  or 

vesselsofbam-  ^-,,  .  ^    r  j*   *.• 

boo.  punt.     There  are  a  vanety  of  forms  distmg- 

uished  by  such  names  as  Wasen,  OzutsUf  T6- 
sen,  Higaki,  Tabune  (Punt)  Natamame,  Tsutsu- 
nori,  Ikada  (Raft)  Akatori,  Kntsu  bune,  and 
Yoke  bum  (see  Plate  19). 

Special  rules  exist  for  the  arrangement  of  flo- 
wers in  such  vessels  with  a  view  to  suggesting 
by  the  lines  of  the  flower  stems  the  mast,  sails, 
oars,  rudder,  and  general  motion  of  a  junk. 

Thus  we  have  for  the  combined  arrangement 
of  vessel  and  flowers  the  following  distinguish- 
ing names.     (See  also  Plates  20  and  21). 

Irifune  (Homeward  bound  ship)  an  arrange- 
ment appropriate  when  guests  are  expected. 

Defune  (Outward  bound  ship)  suited  for  use 
at  farewell  gatherings. 

Tomari  bune  (Ship  stationary  in  port)  used 
when  guests  are  putting  up  at  the  house. 

Kasumi  bune  (Ship  in  mist). 

Hashiri  bune  (Ship  swiftly  sailing). 

Oki  yuku  fune  (Ship  coasting). 

Hason  bune  (Stationary  ship). 

Shiba  fune 

Minato  ire  fune  (Ship  entering  port). 

The  suggestion  of  the  above  named  forms  is 
conveyed,  firstly,  by  the  position  of  the  bow  and 
stem  of  the  vessel,  and  secondly,  by  the  direction 
of  the  different  lines  of  the  flower  composition. 
Even  the  length  of  the  suspending  chain  and  the 
distance  or  proximity  of  the  arrangement  from 
the  observer  is  governed  by  the  style  adopted. 
According  to  the  principle  of  lineal  distribution 
in  all  hanging  flower  designs,  the  Nagashi  or 
streamer  holds  an  important  place  in  the  above 
examples.  This  streamer  is  in  such  cases  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  long  bent  oar  which  in 
Japanese  boats  slopes  back  towards  the  stern. 
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The  Shin  represents  the  single  mast  of  a  junk, 
and  the  other  lines  indicate  the  fullness  or 
otherwise  of  the  sails. 

In  the  Iri  June  style  the  prow  of  the  vessel  is 
turned  to  the  left  and  the  streamer  hangs  over 
the  front  side  sloping  to  the  stern  on  the  right. 
In  the  De  fune  the  opposite  arrangement  is  used. 
In  the  Tomari  bune  style  the  arrangement  of  the 
lines  is  more  compact  and  the  streamer  hangs 
over  on  the  further  side.  For  the  Hashiri  bune 
no  streamer  is  used,  but  the  rest  of  the  arrange- 
ment is  full,  the  idea  being  that  of  a  vessel 
before  the  wind,  in  full  sail.  In  the  Kasumi  bune 
arrangement  the  whole  is  suspended  at  consi- 
derable height  by  short  chains,  and  the  flower 
arrangement  is  small  with  short  lines  and  no 
streamer ;  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is 
distance  and  indistinctness. 

The  differences  of  arrangement  of  some  of  the 
other  styles  are  so  slight  as  to  be  almost  un- 
recognizable. 

To  return   to  the   subject  of  flower  vessels  Bron«eboat 

*'  shaped  ves> 

which  we  are  now  considering,  there  are  also  ^^' 
bronze  Tsuri  banaike  in  the  shape  of  boats 
called  Tsuri  fune  (see  Plate  17).  Another 
form  of  hanging  receptacle  is  made  of  a 
row  of  narrow  bamboo  tubes  connected  in 
a  raft-shaped  form  sufficiently  hollowed  out  to 
hold  a  shallow  water  basin  for  receiving  stems 
of  the  flowers. 

Hanging  vessels  called  Tsurube  (well  buckets)   weii  bucket- 

shaped    ves* 

are  sometimes  used  in  pairs.  These  consist  of  ^^ 
two  bucket-shaped  vessels  of  wood  or  porcelain, 
square  or  circular  in  plan,  suspended  over  a  pul- 
ley by  a  thick  silk  cord.  One  of  the  buckets 
rests  on  the  floor  and  the  other  is  suspended  in 
the  air.  A  similar  pair  of  buckets  are  some- 
times used  without  the  well  pulley  and  rope 
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arrangement,  but  placed  standing,  one  balanced 
on  the  top  edge  of  the  other  so  as  to  leave  only 
a  portion  of  the  lower  one  open  for  the  insertion 
of  flowers.  Such  buckets  are  invariably  square 
in  plan  to  ensure  stability  (see  Plates  17  and  18). 
All  standing  flower  vases  with  the  exception 
of  the  Kago  are  placed  upon  a  flat  tray  of  polish- 
ed or  lacquered  wood  called  the  Hana  bon,  in- 
terposed between  the  vessel  and  the  floor  of  the 
recess,  or  shelf  upon  which  they  are  placed. 
Sometimes  this  flat  tray  is  replaced  by  an  orna- 
mental stand  or  small  table.  Of  these  there  are 
numerous  fancy  designs,  but  as  the  style 
adopted  is  irrespective  of  the  flower  arrange- 
ment, and  governed  only  by  taste  and  a  suitable 
proportion  with  reference  to  the  flower  vase,  the 
subject  is  not  included  in  the  present  paper. 
Hajmonybe-  In  the  case  of  flower  vessels  themselves  the 
and  the  kind  form  and  character  of  their  design  and  decora- 

of  vessel  em-       .  .  <•   n  i  ,        •  .  r  i 

ployed.  tion  IS  carcfully  selected  with  reference  to  the 

nature  of  the  flower  composition.  As  an  illust- 
ration of  the  importance  attached  to  a  judicious 
combination  of  flower  and  vase  may  be  given 
the  following  artistic  virtues,  said  to  have  been 
pointed  out  by  Yoshimasa  in  particular  designs. 

Yugen-tei,  Character  of  quiet  simplicity,  ex- 
pressed by  Rushes  and  Iris  in  a  double  staged 
bamboo  vase. 

ChokO'tei.  Character  of  aspiration.  Expressed 
by  a  vessel  of  decayed  timber  containing  a  twin- 
ing creeper. 

YHshin-tei,  Character  of  affectionate  attach- 
ment. Expressed  by  a  bronze  Suna  hachi  con- 
taining a  Pine  branch  entwined  by  a  Wisteria. 

Uraraka-tei,  Character  of  serenety.  Express- 
ed by  a  hanging  boat-shaped  vessel  of  bronze 
containing  white  Chrysanthemums,  supposed  to 
suggest  a  loaded  ship  stationary  in  port. 


PLATE  17. 


Tturube  (Hanging  buckets) 


Suspended  vases  (Tsiiri-hanaifee'^ 


Double  Bucket  arrangement  with  flowers  [Kasaguruina  and  KOhone) 
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Kotoshikarubeki-tei.  Character  of  severity. 
Expressed  by  the  use  of  Suzuki  (Eularia  Japon- 
ica)  and  Ominaeshi  (Patrinia  scabiosoefolia)  ar- 
ranged in  a  small  bronze  vase  called  Nozame. 

Omoshiroki'tei.  Character  of  quaintness. 
Expressed  by  a  hanging  gourd-shaped  vessel 
containing  small  Chrysanthemums. 

Tsuyayaka-tei.  Character  of  clearness.  Ex- 
pressed by  the  use  of  Hagi  (Lespedeza)  flowers 
placed  in  a  bronze  vase  which  is  engraved  with  a 
design  of  wild  geese  flying  across  the  full  moon. 

Miyo-tei.  Character  of  chastity.  Expressed 
by  a  Maple  branch  placed  in  a  bronze  vase  en- 
graved with  the  design  of  falling  rain. 

Hitqfushi  aru-tei.  Character  of  security.  Ex- 
pressed by  some  water  plant  placed  in  a  bronze 
vase  engraved  with  a  spider's  web  design. 

Iki'tei.  Character  of  veneration.  Expressed 
by  a  Pine  or  other  evergreen  placed  in  a  bronze 
vase  engraved  with  a  stork.  (The  stork  and  pine 
are  both  associated  with  the  idea  of  a  venerable 
old  age). 

The  above  are  fancy  combinations  serving 
as  examples  of  harmony  of  character  between 
flower  arrangement  and  vessel.  The  general 
principle  of  suiting  one  to  the  other  must  never 
be  lost  sight  of,  receptacles,  however  rare  and 
valuable  they  may  be,  if  intended  for  other  uses 
must  not  be  employed  as  flower  vases.  This 
rule  is  sometimes  apparently  violated  for  we 
find  such  forms  as  Ba  darai  (Horse  tub),  and 
Tsuruhe  (Well  bucket)  used ;  such  names  how- 
ever refer  to  the  suggested  form  and  not  to  the 
actual  use  or  original  purpose  of  such  vessels. 
In  the  Naga  ire  or  rustic  style  of  flower  arrange- 
ments used  in  the  Tea  ceremonical,  curious 
vessels  of  all  kinds  are  pressed  into  use  (see 
Plate  15). 
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A  few  general  directions  are  laid  down  as  to 
the  special  kind  of  receptacle  suited  to  particular 
flowers. 

For  large  flowers  of  fVill  blossom,  like  the  Botan 
(Peony),  the  Kago  or  Chinese  basket  is  preferred. 

For  a  water  plant  a  low  large  mouthed  vessel 
is  best  suited.  For  the  Suisen  (Narcissus)  a 
narrow  necked  vase  is  used.  For  low  plants  a 
tub  shaped  vessel  is  chosen.  And  for  the  Fuji 
(Wisteria),  Hagi  (Lespedeza),  and  Yamabuki 
(Kerria  Japonica),  some  kind  of  hanging  vase  is 
best. 

The  following  special  rules  are  given  as  to  the 
method  of  arrangement  to  be  adopted  in  certain 
vessels. 

Kake  hana  ike  sashikata,  [Arrangement  for 
hanging  (hooked)  vases] .  The  flower  com- 
position should  be  suggestive  of  vegetation 
hanging  over  a  cliff*  or  precipice. 

Shishi  gtichi  sashikata.  (Arrangement  for 
bamboo  vase  with  side  opening,  called  lion's 
mouth).  The  composition  in  such  a  vase  must 
be  placed  side  ways  and  none  of  the  branches 
must  touch  the  edge  of  the  mouth. 

Ichi  jH  giri  sashikata,  (Arrangement  for  one- 
stage-opening  bamboo  vase).  This  kind  of  vase 
must  not  be  hung  up,  and  the  arrangement  of 
flowers  is  made  to  cross  one  edge  of  the  opening. 

Ni  ju  giri  sashikata  [Arrangement  for  bamboo 

■ 

vase  of  two  side  openings  (two  storied)] .  In 
such  a  vase  the  upper  opening  should  have  the 
branch  of  a  tree  and  the  lower  some  plant  * 

Tsurube  sashikata,  (Arrangement  for  well 
buckets).  The  upper  vessel  should  have  a  tree 
and  the  lower  one  a  plant. 

*  The  distinction  between  tree  branches,  whether  blossom  bearing  or 
otherwise,  technically  called  kit  s^nd  plants  which  are  called  kusa  is  very 
strictly  kept. 
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Rangui  sashikata.  (Arrangement  for  row-of- 
piles  vases).  The  highest  vessel  should  have  a 
land  plant  and  the  lowest  vessel  a  water  plant, 

Hashi  gui  sashikata.  (Arrangement  for  bridge 
post  vases).  This  kind  of  vase  is  roughly  cylin- 
drical, open  at  the  top,  and  with  a  square  hole  in 
the  side.  The  top  opening  should  have  a  thick 
stump  or  heavy  arrangement  of  tree  branches, 
and  the  side  hole  some  simple  plant  quietly 
arranged. 

Kago  sashikata.  (Arrangement  for  flower 
basket)  That  kind  of  flower  basket  which  has 
a  handle  is  placed  standing,  but  the  handleless 
ones  are  hung  up.  In  the  former  the  flower 
arrangement  must  be  kept  within  the  line  of  the 
handle,  in  the  latter  the  Kake  banaike  arrange- 
ment is  followed. 

Suna  bachi  sashikata.  (Arrangement  for  sand 
basin).  In  such  receptacles  if  a  tree  is  used  it 
must  be  **  supported  "  by  a  plant  of  some  kind. 
Plants  alone  may  be  used  but  the  composition 
must  be  full  and  strong. 

Ba  darai  sashikata.  (Arrangement  for  '*  horse 
tub  "  vessel)  For  such  vessels  tree  branches  are 
prohibited.  Plants  should  be  used  of  one  or 
two  kinds.  In  arranging  plants  in  the  Ba  darai 
and  Sufia  bachi  there  are  two  styles  of  composi- 
tion, one  called  Gio  do  (Fish  travelling),  when  the 
plants  are  arranged  side  by  side,  and  the  other 
called  Gio  yH  (Fish  sporting)  in  which  the  plants 
are  arranged  one  lower  than  the  other.  By  a 
curious  fancy  an  analogy  is  drawn  between  the 
relative  position  of  the  plants  in  such  water 
vessels  and  the  relative  position  of  flsh  swimming 
in  a  lake. 

Tsui  hei  sashikata.  (Arrangement  for  a  pair 
of  similar  vessels).  When  a  pair  of  vessels  are 
used  the  flower  arrangement  in  one  should  be 
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nearly  the  reverse  of  that  in  the  other,  but  the 
colours  should  be  varied.     For  example  one  may 
contain  a  red  flower  and  the  other  a  white  one. 
Combination         Upon  the  general  lines  of  composition  already 

of    different 

flowen.  indicated,  flower  arrangements  are  made  some* 

times  with  one  species  of  tree  or  plant  alone, 
and  sometimes  by  means  of  a  combination  of 
two  or  more  species.  The  use  of  many  different 
kinds  of  flowers  in  one  composition  though  fol- 
lowed in  the  earlier  styles  of  Rikkwa  and  Shin- 
nO'hana  is  opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  purer 
styles  which  we  are  now  considering.  Combina- 
tions of  two  or  three  different  species  are  how- 
ever very  common,  and  especially  in  the  case  of 
vessels  having  two  or  three  mouths.  In  all 
compositions,  single  or  combined,  the  special 
nature  and  character  of  the  different  materials 
employed  are  carefully  kept  in  mind  and  any- 
thing at  all  suggestive  of  the  inappropriate 
most  scrupulously  avoided.  An  important  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  trees  and  plants,  and 
another  distinction  is  made  between  land  and 
water  plants.  The  locality  of  production  whe- 
ther mountain,  moor,  or  river,  considerably  in- 
fluences the  arrangment  in  composition.  Each 
flower  has  its  proper  season  or  month,  and 
many  flowers  which  continue  throughout  several 
seasons  have  special  characteristics  peculiar  to 
the  different  seasons.  Such  different  character- 
istics are  carefully  observed  and  followed  in  the 
artificial  arrangements,  subject  of  course  to  the 
general  rules  of  the  art. 

Terms  ot  approbrium  such  as  Zankwa  mean- 
ing Past  flowers^  and  Shikwa  meaning  Dead 
flowers,  are  applied  to  flowers  employed  respect- 
ively after  their  proper  month  or  entirely  out  of 
season.  As  an  example  of  Shikwa  may  be 
mentioned  a  late  kind  of  Momo  (Peach)  which 
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blooms  in  the  summer,  the  Peach  blossom  being 
specially  a  flower  of  the  spring  time. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  above,  the  term 
Shokwa  meaning  Living  flowers  is  applied  to 
those  flowers  which  are  used  in  the  natural  sea- 
son of  their  growth.  Under  this  head  are  also 
included  certain  early  flowerings  called  Haya- 
zaki  which  are  permitted  for  felicitous  occasions, 
as  being  choice  and  rare. 

In  combining  several  species  in  one  composi-  combination 
tion  it  is  laid  down  as  an  important  law  that  the  species, 
branches  of  a  tree,  technically  called  Ki^  should 
never  be  **  supported  "  on  both  sides  by  a  plant, 
technically  called  Kusa,  nor  should  Kusa  be 
"  supported  "  on  both  sides  by  Kif  (see  Plate  22). 
In  case  of  a  treble  arrangement  two  Ki  may  be 
combined  with  one  Kusa  but  the  Kusa  must  not 
be  in  the  centre  of  the  composition  (see  Plate  23). 
As  an  example  of  defective  arrangement  may  be 
taken  a  composition  with  an  Iris  {Kusa)  in  the 
centre,  and  branches  of  Azalia  and  Camellia  {Ki) 
on  either  side.  A  correct  composition  would  be 
that  of  the  Pine  {Ki),  Plum  {Ki)j  and  Bamboo 
{Kusa),  with  the  Pine  in  the  centre  and  the  Plum 
and  Bamboo  on  either  side.  The  Plum  might 
equally  well  be  placed  in  the  centre  and  the  Pine 
and  Bamboo  an  either  side. 

Some  schools  allow  upon  occasion  the  viola- 
tion of  the  above  rule  and  permit  the  supporting 
of  a  Ki  on  either  side  by  Kusa  provided  that 
the  following  distinction  of  growth  be  kept. 
The  Ki  must  be  a  mountain  tree  and  the  Kusa 
in  one  case  a  land,  and  in  the  other  a  valley 
plant. 

The  above  rules  were  no  doubt  made  princi- 
pally to  prevent  the  weak  and  insipid  arrange- 
ments likely  to  be  produced  in  their  careless  viola- 
tion especially  by  the  inexperienced.    Like  other 
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arbitrary  rules  they  were  often  departed  from  by 
the  more  advanced  professors  of  the  art. 

As  previously  stated  the  foliage  of  evergreens 
and  other  trees  and  plants  is  much  used  in  floral 
compositions  the  arrangement  often  being  with- 
out  a  single  blossom.  It  is  laid  down  however 
as  a  general  rule  that  no  flower-bearing  plant  is 
to  be  used  with  leaves  only,  nor  must  plants  or 
trees  which  bear  leaves  at  blossom  time  be  used 
with  flowers  only.  The  following  are  exceptions 
to  this  rule.  The  large  leaved  Chinese  orchid 
called  Ran  has  a  flower,  but  it  is  very  insignific- 
ant, and  springs  from  the  soil:  this  plant  is 
therefore  treated  as  a  flowerless  one.  The 
Shaga  (Iris  Japonica)  is  sometimes  used  for  its 
leaves  only  during  the  season  before  the  flower 
appears,  it  is  then  called  the  Kochoke.  The 
Summer  Suisen  (Narcissus)  sometimes  called  by 
the  fancy  name  of  Kinto  so  (Golden  pillar  plant) 
produces  its  leaves  in  February  which  decay  in 
May,  the  flowers  appearing  in  July  and  August. 
If  used  during  the  flowering  season  the  leaves, 
which  are  at  this  time  withered,  may  be  dis- 
carded. 

All  flower  compositions  must  partake  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  character  of  the  seasons  in 
which  they  are  used.  Spring  arrangements 
should  be  simple  and  powerful  in  line  and  feeling, 
like  the  growth  of  young  and  early  vegetation. 
Summer  arrangements  must  be  full  and  spread- 
ing, while  autumn  arrangements  should  be 
spare  and  lean,  and  those  of  winter  withered  and 
dreary. 
Idea  of  sex       It  has  been  a  common  fancy  of  the  Japanese 

in  flower  coin* 

positions.  to  apply  distinctions  of  sex  to  inanimate  nature. 
In  landscape  and  also  in  landscape  gardening 
they  distinguish  between  male  and  female 
water  falls,  male  and  female  rocks  and  stones, 


PLATE  22. 


Improper  combination  of  species  (Ki-basai)u  and  K^isa-ljasawS^. 


PLATE  23. 
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Proper  combination  of  BpeueA. 
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as  well  as  male  and  female  plants  and  trees. 
The  distinction  is  not  so  much  one  of  individual 
form  as  of  forms  in  combination  or  contrast, 
considered  as  male  and  female  with  respect  to 
one  another.  Thus  the  main  torrent  of  a  water 
fall  receives  the  name  O  daki  (male  cascade) 
and  a  lower  fall  in  proximity  will  be  called  Me 
daki  (female  cascade).  In  the  same  manner 
rocks  used  singly  in  gardening  have  no  sex,  but 
with  stones  of  different  character  placed  side  by 
side  one  will  be  called  O  ishi  (male  stone),  and 
the  other  Me  ishi  (female  stone).  Such  fancies, 
apart  from  their  poetical  interest,  are  of  great 
value  in  the  arts  of  design,  as  their  observance 
helps  to  produce  that  harmony  of  well  balanced 
contrasts  which  should  pervade  all  compositions. 

In  the  Flower  Art  the  same  distinction  of  sex 
is  applied  in  several  ways  both  to  leaves  and 
flowers. 

The  contrast  between  the  front  and  back  of  a  Sex  in  leaves, 
large  leaf,  which  is  principally  a  contrast  of 
colour,  is  always  observed,  and  the  front  is  tech- 
nically regarded  as  male  and  the  back  as  female. 
The  object  is  to  present  bolh  surfaces  of  im- 
portant leaves  in  well  balanced  masses,  and 
especially  is  this  necessary  in  the  case  of  such 
plants  as  the  Kakitsuhata  (Iris)  Hasu  (Lotus) 
Kohone  (Nuphar  Japonica)  and  Omoto  (Rhodea 
Japonica)  having  large  and  imposing  leaf  sur- 
faces which  play  an  important  part  in  the  com- 
positions. A  considerable  part  of  the  art  of 
arranging  such  plants  consists  in  twisting  and 
turning  the  leaves  so  that  their  front  and  back 
surfaces  are  alternately  displayed. 

The  idea  of  sex  is  also  applied  to  the  form  Sex  in  flowen. 
of  flowers.     Buds  are  regarded  as  female,  full 
flowers     as    male,    but    over    blown    blossoms 
again  are  classed  as  female.    In  fact  the  time  of 
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full  vigour  receives  the  male,  and  the  periods  of 
young  or  later  weakness  the  female  character. 
Rules  based  upon  these  apparently  capricious 
distinctions  help  towards  producing  that  fresh 
variety  which  is  one  of  the  charms  of  Japanese 
flower  compositions.  Buds  and  blossoms  must 
be  "wedded"  in  graceful  combinations,  strong 
colours  too  must  be  divided  by  other  softer 
colours.  As  with  leaves  so  with  flowers,  in  any 
individual  flower  the  front  is  male  and  the  back 
is  female. 
Rank  in  flow.       The  colours  of  flowers  have  both  respective 

en   according 

to  colour.  rank  and  sex.  The  idea  of  respective  rank  is 
applied  principally  to  coloured  flowers  of  the 
same  species.  In  most  cases  the  white  flower 
of  every  species  takes  highest  rank,  but  there 
are  exceptions  to  this.  Among  Chr>'santh- 
mums  the  yellow  kind  ranks  first,  of  Peach 
blossoms  the  pale  pink,  of  the  Yamahiiki  (Kerria 
Japonica)  yellow,  (although  a  white  species 
exists,)  of  the  Iris  purple,  of  the  Camellia  red,  of 
the  Wisteria  pale  purple  in  preference  to  white, 
of  the  Tree-Peony  red,  of  the  KikiyO  (Platycodon 
Grandiflora)  light  purple,  of  the  Shakuyaku 
(Peonia  Albiflora)  light  red,  of  the  Valerian  yel- 
low, of  the  Lespedeza  red,  of  the  Convolvulus 
dark  blue,  and  of  the  Cherry-blossom  pale  pink, 
take  respectively  first  rank. 

Among  colours  Red,  Purple,  Pink  and  Var.- 
riagated  colours  are  male,  and  Blue,  Yellow  and 
White  are  female.  Colours  which  do  not  har- 
monize are  separated  by  green  leaves  or  white 
flowers.  Among  leaf  colours  a  rich  deep  green 
ranks  first. 

The  idea  of  sex  is  even  applied  to  the  direction 
of  the  branches  in  a  flower  composition.  The 
right  hand  of  the  arrangement  is  East,  left  is 
West,  front  is  South,  and  back  is  North.    The 
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East  and  South  directions  are  regarded  as  male, 
and  West  and  North  as  female.  A  stem  on  the 
left  side  of  a  composition  turned  to  the  front  or 
back  to  the  right  is  said  to  have  male  character, 
whilst  a  stem  on  the  right  bent  back  to  the  left 
or  to  the  further  side  is  said  to  have  female 
character. 

We  here  give  a  list  of  the  principal  flowers 
employed  in  Japanese  floral  compositions  ar- 
ranged according  to  their  particular  months.  It 
must  be  remembered  however  that  according 
to  the  old  calendar  the  commencement  of  the 
first  month,  which  was  at  the  same  time  the 
beginning  of  Spring  (Haru),  was  thirty  days 
later  than  the  present  first  of  January.  The 
change  of  the  calendar  has  therefore  rendered 
it  impossible  to  conform  strictly  at  the  present 
day  to  all  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  selection 
of  flowers  for  special  occasions.  Such  of  the 
old  fete  days  as  are  observed  being  pushed  on 
by  one  month  in  time,  the  flowers  originally 
fixed  as  appropriate  for  their  celebration,  are 
often  late  in  season.  The  following  lists  are 
given  according  to  the  old  calendar. 


FLOWERS  ACCORDING  TO 
THEIR    MONTHS 


»i  "W^X  ».N    fc'VN  Nj'V^'WS.'Si^X^^"    -     • 


(OLD  CALENDAR) 


l»t  inOlVTH  (PRESENT  FEBRUABV) 


Japanese  Name, 

•Fukuju-s5 

§Suisen 

•Uguisu-s5 

*Hakubai 
§Yanagi 
*Geishunkwa 
§Kan-giku 

•Yabu-koji 
*KwachO-sO 
•RengiO 
Tsubaki 

*Murozaki-Momo 
•Obai 

*Kinsenkwa 
•ChOshun 
*Sansei 
'Mansaku 
§RObai 


Botanical  Name. 

Adonis  Amurensis 

Narcissus  Tazetta 

Lithospermum  ZoUingeri, 
D.  C. 

Prunus  mume 

Salix 

Jasminutn  Sieboldianum 

Pyrethrum  sinense 

Ardisia  Japonica 

Forsythia  suspensa 
Camellia  Japonica 

Jasminum  Sieboldianum 
Calendula  officinalis 
Rosa  indica 

Hamamelis  Japonica 
Chimonanthus  fragrans 


English  popular 
Name. 


Narcissus 


White  Plum 
Willow 


Winter  Chrysan- 
themum 


Camellia 
Hothouse  Peach 


Chinese  Plum 


*  The  botanical  nomenclature  of  most  of  the  following  Japanese  flowers  has  been 
taken  from  Professor  Yatabe's  botanical  works,  and  the  author  of  this  paper  is  also  in> 
debted  to  the  same  scientist  for  the  classification  of  other  plants.  Some  of  the  names 
of  flowers  are  apparently  fancy  names  and  as  such  not  easily  identified 
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9b4  month  (PBBSBUnr  BIABCH) 


{Hakubai 

PrunuB  Maine 

White  Plam 

JHi-tO 

Red  Peach 

jObai 

Prunns  Mume 

•Ko-bai 

Prunus  Mume 

Red  Plum 

*Higan-zakura 

Prunus  subhirtella 

•Usu-tO 

Pale  Peach 

•Niwatoko 

Sambucus  racemosa 

•Keman-su 

Dicentra  spectabilis 

fAzuma-giku 

Erigeron  Thunbergti 

^Kinsenkwa 

Calendula*  officinalis 

fHaru-giku 

Chrysanthemum  coronarium 

Spring  Chrysan 
themum 

•Hotei-85 

•Tennan-8h5 

Arlsaema  Japonicum 

fOka-kOhone 

Naphar  Japonicum 

•RcngiO 

Forsythia  suspensa 

•Anzu 

Prunus  Armeniaca 

fHitoye-zakura 

Prunus  pseudo-cerasus 

Single  cherry 

fYamabuki 

Kerria  Japonica 

•Hitsuji-sO 

Nymphaca  Tetragona 

•Nivvaume 

Prunus  Japonica 

Garden  plum 

*Wase-zakura 

Prunus  Japonica 

Early  Cherry 

*Niwa-zakura 

Prunus  Japonica 

Garden  Cherry 

fEnishida 

Cytisus  Scoporius 

fMoku-renge 

Magnolia 

Magnolia 

fSuwO 

Coesalpinia  Appan 

fYobai-kwa 

Myrica  rubra 

*Shakunage 

Rhododendron  Metternichii 

Azalia 

fTsutsuji 

Rhododendron  indicum 

Azalia 

fKaidO 

Pyrus  Spectabilis 

JObai 

Jasminum  Sieboldianum 

*Baran 

Aspidistra  Lurida 

*Bijin-80 

Papaver  Rhocas  L. 

♦Shichiho-sO 

JUguisu-sO 

Lithospermum  ZoUingeri. 
D.  C. 

*Yuki-warisO 

Anemone  Hepatica 

*Kara-omodaka 

Alisma  plantago 

•Shun-ran 

Cymbidium  vireus 

•Kobushi 

Magnolia  Kobus 

Magnolia 

§Tsubaki 

Camellia  Japonica 

Camellia 

fNashi 

Fytus  Ussuriensis 

Pear 
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^Sumomo 

Pyros  Triflora 

•Ringo 
*Asebo 
*Sendai-hagi 
*KOrai-giku 

Pyrus  Malus 

Andromeda  Japonica 

Thermopsis  Fabacea 

Chrysanthemum-coronarium. 
Z. 

Apple 

Corean  Chryaan 
tbemum 

fBoke 

IMansaku 

^Sansei 

Pyrus  Japonica 
Hamamelis  Japonica 

*Ch08hun 

Rosa  Indica 

*Wasure*gu8a 

Hemerocallis  flava 

*Ita-dori 
*Sumire 

Polygonum  cuspidatum 
Viola  Patrinii 

•UikiO 

Foeniculum  vulgare 

3rd  nONTH  (PRE8EIVT  APBIE.) 


•Haku-to 

Prunus  Persica  flore  alba 

White  Peach 

•Usu-to 

• 

Light          colour 
Peach 

•Nojiro-momo 

•Hi-t5 

Prunus  Persica 

Red  Peach 

*Nora-momo 

*Hosumomo 

•Koto 

Prunus  Persica  flore  rosa 

Red  Peach 

•Gempei-momo 

Red   and    White 
Peach 

♦RitO 

Prunus  triflora 

•Nashi 

Pyrus  Ussuriensis 

Pear 

•Ringo 

Pyrus  Malus 

Apple 

•Yamabuki 

Kcrria  Japonica 

♦RengiO 

Forsyth ia  Suspensa 

Kobushi 

Magnolia  Kobus 

Magnolia 

Sankwa-0 

Anzu 

Prunus  aimeniaca 

HarU'giku 

Chrysanthemum  coronarium 

JinchOke 

Daphne  odora 

Ebine-sO 

Calanthe  discolor 

Orchid 

Kome-zakura 

Spiraea  Thunbergii 

Niwa-zakura 

Prunus  Japonica 

Garden  Cherry 

SuwO 

Cocsalpina  appan,  L 

Wasezakura 

Prunus  Japonica 

Early  Cherry 

KOrai-giku 

Chrysanthemum  coronarium. 

Corean  Chrysan- 
themum 
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Mokuren 

Shakunage 

Yamamomo 

Asebo 

Sendai-hagi 
{Hotei-sO 
*Fuji-kazura 
fShakuyaku 
fKakitsubata 
•Azami 
•Ayame 
*KaramatsusO 
fTessen 
JWasure-gusa 
•TOgiri 
•Keshi 
fKo-demari 
*Ippatsu 
•Shaga 
fBotan 
*Awamori«80 
•Kaza-guruma 
•Shiran 
•Choshun 
*Suzuran 
•Tsurigane-so 

Konniaku 

Enishida 

Ki-fuji 

Fuji-matsu 

Tampopo 

Sumire 


Magnolia 

Rhododendron  Metternichii 
Myrica  rubra 
Andromeda  Japonica 
Thermopsis  fabacea 

Wistaria  chinensis 
Paeonia  abbiflora 
Iris  laevigata 
Argemone  mexicana 
Iris  sibirica 

Thalictrum  aquilegifolium 
Clematis  florida 
Hermerocallis  flava 
Clerodendron  squamatam 
Papaoer  somniferum 
Spiroea  cantoniensis 
Iris  tectorum 
Iris  Japonica 
Paeonia  Moutan 
Astilbe  Japonica 
Clematis  patens 
Blctia  Hyacinthina 
Rosa  Indica 
Convallaria  majalis 
Campanula  punctata 
Conophallus  Konjak 
C^'tisus  scoporius 
Wistaria  chinensis 
Larix  leptolepis 
Taraxacum  officinale 
Viola  Patrinii 


Magnolia 


Iris 
Clematis 


Iris 
Iris 


Clematis 


Bluebell 


Yellow  wisteria 


•ath  MONTH  (PRESENT  UKAV) 


Kiku 

Chrysanthemum  coronarium 

Chrysanthe 

Kuchi-nashi 

Gardenia  florida 

Sakaki 

Cleyera  Japonica 

Azami 

Cnicus 

Tochi-sO 

Clintonia  udensis 

Akaza 

Chenopodium  album 

*Kakitsubata 

Iris  laevigata 

Iris 

•Botan 

Paeonia  Moutan 

Tree  peony 

J  Ayame 

Iris  sibtiica 

Iris 
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§Ippat8u 

Iris  tectorum 

Iris 

•Omoto 

Rhodea  Japonica 

*Kusa-aoi 

Althsee  rosea 

*Shakuyaku 

Psonia  albiflora 

Peony 

Utsugi 

Deutzia  Sieboldiana 

•Yuri 

Lilium 

Lily 

fZakuro 

Punica  Granatum 

•Sendan 

Melia  azedarach 

Tsutsuji 

Rhododendron  indicum 

Azalia 

*Hana-nanten 

Nandina  Domeslica 

•Kirishima 

Rhododendron  obtusum 

§Kinsenkwa 

Calendula  officinalis 

fKohone 

Nuphar  Japonicum.  D.C. 

•Tesscn 

Clematis  florida 

Clematis 

•Natsu-yuki 

Dentzia  Sieboldiana 

fKirin-sO 

Sedum  kaintschaticum 

•Bijin-sO 

Papaver-Rhceas 

fFuto-i 

Scirpus  lacustris 

fEnishida 

Cytisus  scoporius 

fHama-nadeshiko 

Dianthns  Japonicus 

{Tsurigane-sO 

Campanula  punctata 

Bluebell 

•BiyO-riu 

Hypericum  Chinense 

{Ko-demari 

Spiraea  cantoniensis 

JSuwO 

Ccesalpinia  appan 

§Kobushi 

Magnolia  Kobus 

Magnolia 

♦Shaga 

Iris  Japonica 

Iris 

♦Mokuren 

Magnolia  conspicua 

Magnolia 

*Shimotsuke 

Spirnea  Japonica 

•Sendai-hagi 

Thermopsis  fabacea 

^Shiran 

Bletia  hyacinthina 

•TeppO-yuri 

Lilium  longiflorum 

Lily 

•Sasa-yuri 

Lilium  Japonicum 

Lily 

•Hime-yuri 

Lilium  concolor 

Lily 

§Suzuran 

Convallaria  majalis 

*Hankwais5 

Senecis  Japonicus 

•GibOshi 

Funkia  ovata 

*Kumagae-80 

Cypripedium  Japoniucm 

Atsumori-sO 

Cypripedium  macanthrum 

•BenkeisO 

Sedum  erythrostictum 

•Hana-yu 

Citrus  aurantium 

*Kikoku 

Citrus  fusca 

•Shuro 

Trachyarpus  cxcelsa 

*K0boku 

Magnolia  hypoleuca 

*Tampopo 

Taraxacum  officinale 

*Fuji-kazura 

Wistaria  chinensis 
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3th  xHOIVTH  (PRB0ENT  JUIf  B) 


•Kiku 

Chrysanthemum  coronarium 

Chrysant 

•GibOshi 

Funkia  ovata 

{Shiran 

Bletia  hyacinthina 

'Kuchinashi 

Gardenia  florida 

*Uki-kusa 

Lemna  minor 

*Ajisai 

Hydrangea  hortensis 

•TocbisO 

Clintonia  udensis 

*Shimotsuke 

Spiraea  Japonica 

•Natsu-yuki 

Dentzia  Sieboldiana 

*Mokkd-kwa 

Rosa  Banksi«e 

}Hime-yuri 

Lilium  concolor 

Lily 

•Senno 

Lychnis  Senno 

*Matatabi 

Actinidia  polygama 

•Zakuro 

Punica  granatum 

}Biyr>-riu 

Hypericum  chinense 

{Hana-nantcn 

Nandina  domestica 

{Tessen 

Clematis  florida 

Clematis 

{Kiri  shima 

Rhododendron  obtusum 

Azalia 

•Satsuki 

Rhododendron  macranthum 

Azalia 

*Kirin-sO 

Sedum  kamtschaticum 

*Natsuzukashi 

Lilium  Thunbergianum 

Lily 

*Kingin-kwa 

Goodyera  parviflora 

*Nadeshiko 

Dianthus  superbus 

*Kawaranadeshiko 

Dianthus  superbus 

JTepp5-yuri 

Lilium  longiflorum 

Lily 

JSasa-yuri 

Lilium  Japonicum 

Lily 

{Hankwai-sO 

Senecio  Japonicus 

JBenkei-sO 

Sedum  erythrosticum 

•Kumayanagi 

Berchemia  racemosa 

•KOhone 

Nuphar  Japonicum 

•Sakaki 

Cleyera  Jadonica 

•Ko-demari 

Spiraea  cantoniensis 

•Kwakuso 

Phajus  grandiflorus 

•Futo-i 

Scirpus  lacustris 

•Hosoi 

J  uncus  communis 

*Sankakui 

Scirpus  lacustris 

*Kayat8uri-gusa 

Cyperus  Iria 

•Sendan 

Melia  azedarach 

*Hana-shObu 

Iris  laevigata 

*Kusa-ayame 

Iris  sibirica 

Wild  iris 

*Mankeishi 

•NichinichisO 

Vinca  rosea 

•Kokwa 

Carthamus  tinctorius 

\ 


i 
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{Omoto 

{Kakitsubata 

*HakuchO-ke 

*Kwannon-80 

*Ibara-bana 

*KuruTni 

•Ochi 

;KOboku 


Rhodea  Japonica 
Iris  laevigata 
Serissa  fcetida 


Juglans  regia 
Melia  Japonica 
Magnolia  hypoleuca 


Iris 


6tli  nOIVTH  (PRBSEIVT  JUE.Y) 


tKiku 

{Hana-naoten 

}Omoto 

•Ran 

JOshiroi-bana 

*Seki-cbiku 

•Hishi 

;HakuchO-ke 

*Nadeshiko 

*Hasu 

fHi.Ogi 

^GibOshi 

•Kuzu 

•Tora-no-o 

•KikiO 

•Tsuta 

•Gampi 

^SennO 

*Kaza-guruma 

*Sakaki 

*Mizu-aoi 

*Oguruma 

*Mokuge 

•NOzen-kwa 

{Kirin-sO 

|Benkei-8o 

fMedo-hagi 

•Asa-gao 

*Hirugao 

•Yu-gao 

*Kdhone 

fKakitsubata 


Chrysanthemum  coronarium 
Nandina  domestica 
Rhodea  Japonica 

Mirabilis  jalaba 
Dianthus  Chinensis 
Trapa  vispinosa 
Serissa  foetida 
Diauthus  superbus 
Nelumbium  spcciosum 
Pardauthus  chinensis 
Funkia  ovata 
Pueraria  Thunbergiana 
Lysimachia  clethroides 
Platycodon  grandiflorum 
Vitis  inconstans 
Lychnis  grandiflora 
Lychnis  senno 
Clematis  patens 
Cleyera  japonica 
Monochoria  vaginalis 
Inula  britanica 
Hibiscus  83rriacu8 
Tecoma  grandiflora 
Sedum  kamtschaticum 
Sedum  erythrosticum 
Lespedeza  sericea 
Ipomsea  hederacea 
Convolvulus  Japonicus 

Nuphar  Japonicum 
Iris  laevigata 


Chrysanthemun 

Orchid 

Kind  of  Bambo  o 


Ivy 


Clematis 


Morning  Glory 
Convolvulus 


Iris 
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*  K  awara-nadesbtko 

JFuto-i 

^Hoso-i 

{Sankaku-i 

•Tatsuta 

•Anja 

fShiukaidO 

fOtogiri-sO 

lOmodaka 

^Zakuro 

{Sanzashi 

*Manjusake 

•Sendan 

*Mankeishi 

|Kwannon-sO 

*Natsu-tsubaki 

•0-yuri 

{Sasa-yuri 

JTeppO-yuri 

JHime-yuri 

{Natsu-zukashi 

*Itadon 


Dianthus  superbus 
Scirpus  lacuBtris 
J  uncus  communis 
Scirpus  lacustris 

Dianthus  caryopbyllus 
Begonia  Evansiana 
Hypericum  erectum 
Alisma  plantago 
Punica  granatum 
Cretaegus  cuneata^ 
Nerine  japonica 
Melia  azedaracb 


Stnartia  pseudo  camellia 

Liliu'm 

Lilium  Japonicum 

Lilium  longiflorum 

Lilium  concolor 

Lilium  Thunbergianum 

Polygonum  cnspidatum 


Lily 


Lily 
Lily 
Lily 
Lily 
Lily 


7th  inOIfTH  (PRBSBrCT  AUGUST) 


:Kiku 

•KikiO 

♦Tatsuta 

♦Ran 

*Gampi 

\  Mokuge 

♦Tsuta 

*Sennichi*sO 

*Medo-hagi 

^Hasu 

JOguruma 

•SenriO 

•Kuzu 

*Ominaeshi 

^Asa-gao 

•Hishi 

{Yu-gao 


Chrysanthemum  coronarium    Chrysanthenum 
Platycodon  grandiflorum 


Lychnis  grandiflora 
Hibiscus  syriacus 
Vitis  inconstans 
Gomphrena  globosa 
Lespedeza  sericea 
Nelumbium  speciosum 
Inula  britanica 
Chloranthus  brachystachys 
Pueraria  Thunbergiana 
Patrinia  scabiossefolia 
Ipomaea  hederacea 
Trapa  bispinosa 


Lily 
Orchid 


Ivy 


Lotus 
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{Hiru-gao 

Convolvulus  japonicus             Convolvulus 

•Hagi 

Lespedeza  bicolor 

{Shiukaido 

Begonia  Evansiana 

{KObone 

Nuphar  Japonicum 

}Futo-i 

Scirpus  lacustris 

{Hoso-i 

Juncus  communis 

{Saokaku  i 

Scirpus  lacrustris 

\  Mizu-aoi 

Monochoria  vaginalis 

{Omodaka 

Alisma  plantago 

JOtogiri-sO 

Hypericum  erectum 

•Shion 

Aster  tataricus                           Aster 

•Kei-to 

Celosia  argentea 

{Sawa-gikiO 

Lobelia  sessilifolia 

*H08en-kwa 

Impatiens  Balsamina 

•FuyO 

Hibiscus  mutabilis 

•Hagei-to 

Amarantus  meloncolichus 

{Dandoku 

Canna  indica 

JHi-Ogi 

Pardanthus  chinensis 

•Ukon 

Curcuma  longa 

•KichijO-85 

Renneckia  carnea 

*Kushide 

Rhus  semi-alata 

{Kakitsubata 

Iris  laevigata                            Iris 

•Torikabuto 

Aconitum  Fischeri 

{Manjusake 

Lycoris  radiata.  Herb. 

JMankeishi 

{Benkei-sO 

Sedum  erythrostictum 

{HakuchOke 

Serissa  foeida 

}Kwannon*80 

*Riukiu-giku 

Chrysanthemum 

♦Aoi 

Althaea  rosea 

*Tsuru-modoki 

Celastrus  articulatus 

JAnja 

Dianthus  caryophyllus 

JNadeshiko 

Dianthus  superbus 

Kawara-nadeshiko 

Dianthus  superbus 

8th  IVIONTH  (PRESEirr  SBPTEAIBER) 


{Kiku 

^Susuki 

♦Hasu 

;Tsuta 

•Hagi 


Chrysanthemum  coronarium    Chrysanthemum 

Eularia  Japonica 

Nelumbium  speciosum 

Vitis  inconstans  Ivy 

Lespedeza  bicolor 
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•Ogi 

{Kakitsubata 

•Shion 

Iris  laevigata 
Aster  tataricus 

Kind  of  reed 

Iris 

Aster 

fYukinoshita 
*Fujibakama 
*No-giku 

Saxifraga  sarmentooa 
Eupatorium  chinense 

Wild     Chrysan 
themum 

{HOsen-kwa 

JFuyO 

*Hi-niawari 

Impatiens  Balsamina 
Hibiscus  mutabilis 
Helianthus  annuus 

:KeitO 
{Ominaeshi 
♦Otokoeshi 
•Tori-kabuto 

Celosia  argentea 
Patrinia  scabiosaefolia 
Patrinia  scabiosaefolia  alba 
Aconitum  Fischeri 

ITsurumodoki 
*Ume-modoki 

Celastrus  articulatns 
Ilex  Sieboldi 

{Mokuge 

*Gan-rai-kO 

*Karu-kaya 

•RindO 

•KongO-sO 

•Uzura-gusa 

*Hassaku-bai 

Hibiscus  syriacn 
Amarauthus  melancholicus 
Anthistiria  arguens 
Gentiana  scabra 

Autumn  Plum 

•Usumomiji 

{Sanzashi 

*Hama-giku 

•Ware-moko 

Acer  palmatum 

Cratalegus  cuneata 

Chrysanthemum  Nippo- 
nicum 

Poterium  officinale 

Kind  of  Maple 

•Okina-gusa 

Anenome  ceruna 

•Medo-hagi 
{Sawa-gikiO 

Lespedeza  sericea 
Lobelia  sessilifolia 

•Sennichi-sO 
JTatsuta 

Gomphrena  globosa 

Lily 

{Mizu-aoi 

Monochoria  vaginalis 

{Kohone 

Nuphar  Japonicum 

*Nishiki*bana 

Euonymus  alatus 

{Benkei-sO 

Sedum  erythrostictum 

JKwannon«sO 

JUkon 
JKichijO-sO 

Curcuma  longa 
Renneckia  carnea 

•Kushide 

Rhus  semi-alata 

JRiukiugiku 

Chrysanthemum 

JKakitsubata 

Iris  laevigata 

Iris 

JNishikigi 

Euonymus  alatus 
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9th  MOirra  (PBBSENT  OCTOBEB) 


•Kiku 

Chrysanthemum  coronariam 

Chrysanthemum 

•Nanten 

Nandina  domestica 

•Omoio 

{Hagi 

;;Uine-modoki 

Rhodea  japonica 
Lespedeza  bicolor 
Ilex  Sieboldi 

*T8uru-modoki 

Celastrus  articulatus 

JOgi 
{RindO 

Gentiana  scabra 

Kind  of  reed 

fSuisen 

Narcissus  Tazetta 

Narcissus 

*Susuki 
fSawa-gikid 
*Tsuwabuki 
*Cha-no-hana 

Eularia  Japonica 
Lobelia  sessilifolia 
Senecio  Koempferi 
Camellia  theifera 

Tea  plant 

•Yatsu-de 

Fatsia  Japonica 

*Sazankwa 

Camellia  Sasanqua 

Camellia 

•Tsuta 

Vitis  inconstans. 

Ivy 

•Biwa 

Photinia  japonica 

•Shion 

Aster  tataricus 

*Kakit8ubata 

Iris  lavigata 

{Karu-kaya 

Anthistiria  arguens 

|Hama-giku 

Chrysanthemum  Nipponica 

Chrysanthemum 

*Sanzashi 

Crataegus  cuneata 

JOminaeshi 

Patrinia  scabioscefolia 

JOtokoeshi 

Patrinia  scabiosoefolia  alba 

•Kochoke 

*Shikizaki      General  term  for  flowers  blooming  in  four  seasons 

*Kabutogiku 

Aconitum  Fischeri 

*Mizuhiki 

Polygonum  flliforme 

{Fuji-bakama 

Eupatorium  Chinense 

•Yuki-no  shita 

Saxifraga  sarmentosa 

•Ware  moko 

Poterium  otiicinale 

JMedo-hagi 

Lespedeza  sericea 

*No-giku 

Wild     Chrysan 
themum 

•Uzura-gusa 

^Kiukiu-giku 

Chrysanthemum 

tKOhone 

Nuphar  laponicum 

\Koyo-mono   General  term  for  trees  who§e  leaves  redden  in  the  Autumn 
f  Yanagi'tto-rui    Trees  of  the  Willow  kind. 
'Nishikigi  Euonymus  alatus 
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lOfk  MONTH  (PHBflKNT  ffOTBHJiBK) 


Narcissus  Tazetta 
Pyretbmum  sinense 

Crataegus  cuneata 
Camellia  theifera 
Photinia  Japonica 
Nandina  domestica. 
Rhodea  Japonica 
Salix  brachystechys 
Senecio  Ksempferi 


Late      Chrysan- 
themam 

Narcissus 

Winter  Chrysan- 
themum 


Kind  of  Willow 


§Zangiku 

*Suisen 
*Kan-giku 

§Sanzashi 

*Cha-no-hana 

•Biwa 

§Nanten 

•Omoto 

•Neko-yanagi 

§Tsuwa-buki 

•KOchO-ke 

*Shikizaki     General  term  for  flowers  blooming  in  all  four  seasons 

*Koyo'mono      General  term  for  trees  turning  red  in  the  Autumn 

Allium  fistulosura 

Saxifraga  sarmentosa 

Fatsia  Japonica 

Anthistiria  arguens 

Gentiana  scabra 

Camellia  Japonica 

Prunus  mume 

Prunus  pseudo-cerasus 


•Nebuka-sO 

*Yuki-no-shita 

•Yatsude 

*Karu-kaya 

JRindO 

jHayazaki-Tsuhaki 

fToji-bai 

*Jiugwatsu  zakura 


Early  Camellia 

Chinese  plum 

Tenth         month 
Cherry 


11th  niOIf TH  (PRESENTIIECBIIIBBB) 


*Kan-giku 

*Suisen 

*Nanten 

§  Omoto 

I  Neko-yanagi 

fToji-bai 


Narcissus  Tazetta 
Nandina  domestica 
Rhodea  Japonica 
Salix  brachystechys 
Prunus  mume 


Winter  Chrysan* 
tbemum 

Narcissus 


iJiugwatsu  zakura         Prunus  pseudocerasus 


JBiwa 

*  Kayo-mono 

*KochO-ke 

fKan-botan 

^Sazankwa 

}Yatsu-de 

fTsubaki 

*Shikizaki 


Plum  of  the  wint- 
er solstice 

Tenth        month 
Cherry 


Photinia  Japonica 
General  term  for  trees  turning  red  in  the  Autumn 


Winter  Peony 
Camellia 


Pxonia  Moutan 
Camellia  Sasanqua 
Fatsia  Japonica 
Camellia  Japonica 
General  term  for  flowers  blooming  in  all  four  seasons 
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ISHk  HONTH  (PRBSBIfT  JAlf  UARY) 


{Kan-giku 

JSuisen 

*Kan-botan 

JNanten 

JOmoto 

fMurozaki  momo 

fHaku-bai 

•Tsubaki 


Narcissus  Tazetta 
Psonia  Moutan 
Nandina  domestica 
Rhodea  Japonica 


Winter  Chrysan- 
themum 

Narcissus 

Winter  Peony 


Forced  peach 


Prunus  Mume 

Camellia  Japonica  Camellia 

^Yanagi-no-mi  Various  kinds  of  willows 
*RO-bai  Chimonanthus  fragraus 

fKinsenkwa  Calendula  officinalis 

♦KOchOke 

IKoyo-norui  Various  trees  the  leaves  of  which  redden  in  the  Autumn 
IShikizaki     Flowers  blooming  in  all  four  seasons 
f  Rengio  Forsythia  suspensa 

Classification      In  the  abovc  list  {^)  indicates  trees  and  plants 
cording  to  their  classed  as  SAd-toa  (Living  Flowers).   Such  are 
specially  appropriate  for  felicitous  occasions. 

(t)  Indicates  the  Hayazaki  or  (Early  Flower- 
ings), such  flowers  being  in  advance  of  their  pro- 
per season  in  the  month  under  which  they  are 
placed. 

(+)  Indicates  the  Zan-kwa  or  (Passed  Flowers), 
and  (§)  indicates  Shi-kwa  (Dead  Flowers).  The 
two  latter  terms  refer  respectively  to  flowers 
passed  in  month  or  season.  Their  use  should 
be  avoided  for  ceremonial  occasions. 

Another  term  Zo-kwa  (Common  Flowers)  is 
applied  to  wild  plants  and  plants  of  very  common 
character  such  as  possess  no  fancy  names.  Their 
use  is  not  permitted,  except  in  the  hands  of  the 
most  experienced  professors  of  the  art.  Gokoku 
meaning  cereals,  are  also  to  be  avoided. 
Poisonous  '^^^  following  flowcrs  and  plants  should  not 
Eib?t«i  ^^^  ^^  employed  for  flower  arrangements  as  they 
possess  poisonous  properties  and  their  use  is 
therefore  said  to  be  ominous. 


Mochi-tsutsuji 

Yaye-kwanzO 

Manjusake 

Hana-sawari 

Koshi-kwa 

NOzenkazura 

Yama-ajisai 

Hosen-kwa 

Miyama-shikimi 

Hitokeshi 

Yatsu-de 

Asebo 

Yama-gobo 

Tori-kabuto 
KarasuOgi 

Inu-kusu 

Tach  imachi  •  gusa 

Giboshi 

Yama-nasubi 

Konniaku 

Kusagi 
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Rhododendron    ledtio- 
Hum 

Hemerocallis  flava 
Nerine  Japonica 

Convolvulus  Japonicus 
Tecoma  grandiflora 
Hydrangea  liorta 
Impatiens  Balsamina 
Skimmia  Japonica 

Fatsia  Japonica 

Andromeda  Japonica 

Rhaponticum  atriplici- 
folium 

Anconitum  Fischeri 

Rumex  aquaticus 

Machilus  Thumbergii 
Funkia  ovata 

Arisaema  Japonica 

Clerodendron  trichot* 
ornum 


The  white  flower  species 
is  not  poisonous 

Single  flower  species  not 
poisonous 

Leaves  are  poisonous 

Flower  poisonous 

Highly  poisonous 

Tendrils  poisonous 

Root  poisonous 

Leaves  poisonous 

Leaves  poisonous 

Strongly  poisonous 

Root  poisonous 

Stem  poisonous 

Red  kind  poisonous 

Root  poisonous 

Stem  said  to  bepoison- 
ous 

Root  poisonous 

Very  poisonous 

Flower  poisonous 

Very  poisonous 

Root  poisonous 

Leaves  poisonous 


In  addition  to  the  above,  all  ilowers  having      Flowers   of 
a   strong  odour  are  considered  unsuitable  for  prohibited, 
putting  before  guests. 

Among  the  flowers  peculiar  to  the  different 
months,  as  enumerated  above,  some  are  consider- 
ed specially  appropriate  for  displaying  upon 
felicitous  occasions  whilst  others  are  interdict- 
ed for  such  occasions 


FLOWERS  SUITABLE  FOR  FELICITOUS  OCCASIONS. 
1st  mONTH  (PBESEIf T  FEBBVABY) 


FukujusO 
Yabu-kOji 
Haku-bai 
Yanagi 


Adonis  Amurensis 
Ardisia  yafonica 
White  Plum 
WiUow 
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Omoto 

ChOshun 
Sho-chikU'hai 


Rhodea  yaponUa 
Rosa  Indica 

Combination   of    Pine. 
Bamboo  and  Plum. 


9iid  MONTH  (PHBSBIfT  HI  ARCH) 


Momo 

Yanagi 

Kobai 

Omoto 

Haru-giku 

ChOshun 


Peach 

Willow 

Red  plum 

Rhodea  jfaponica 

Spring  chrysanthemum 

Rosa  Indica 


3rd  mONTH  (PBESEIVT  APRIE.) 


Sakura 

Momo 

Haru-giku 

Omoto 

ChOshun 


Cherry 

Peach 

Spring  chr)rsanthemum 

Rhodea  yaponica 

Rosa  Indica 


4th  MONTH  (PRESENT  MAY) 


Botan 

Shakuyaku 

MOsO'Chiku 

Omoto 

ChOshun 

Kiku 


Tree  peony 

Iris 

Bamboo 

Rhodea  yaponica 

Rosa  Indica 

Chrysanthemum 


Kiku 
Omoto 
MOsOchiku 
ChOshun 


3th  MONTH  (PRESENT  JUNE) 


Chrysanthemum 
Rhodea  yaponica 
Bamboo 
Rosa  Indica 
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Kiku 
Omoto 
Nanten 
ChOshun 


•Ck  MOIVTH  (PKKSBNT  JVMiY) 


Chrysanthemum 
Rhodea  Japonica 
Nandina  domestica 
Rosa  Indica 


Kiku 
Omoto 
ChOshun 
Nanten 


7th  mONTH  (PBE8BNT  AVG VST) 


Chrysanthemum 
Rhodea  jfapoifica 
Rosa  Indica 
Nandina  domestica 


8th  mONTH  (PBEflBNT  SEPTE.UBBB) 


Kiku 

Omoto 

Hassaku-bai 

Nanten 
ChC^shun 


Chrysanthemum 
Rhodea  yaponica 
Autumn  Plum 
Nandina  domestica 
Rosa  Indica 


9th  niOIf  TH  (PBE8ENT  OCTTOBBB) 


Kiku 

Omoto 

Nanten 

ChOshun 

Suisen 

Yanagi 


Chrysanthemum 
Rhodea  yaponica 
Nandina  domestica 
Rosa  Indica 
Narcissus 
Willow 


lOth  mOIVTH  (PBBSEirr  IVOTEJflBEB) 


Zan-giku 

Suisen 

Omoto 

Nanten 

ChOshun 

Yanagi 


Pyre  thrum  sinense 
Narcissus 
Rhodea  yaponica 
Nandina  domestica 
Rosa  Indica 
Wiltow 


— so— 


1  Ith  MOirrOI  (FBBSBirr  »BCBaiBBB) 


Suisen 

Narcissus 

Kan-giku 

Pyreihrum  sinense 

Omoto 

Rhodea  yaponica 

Yanagi 

Willow 

Nanten 

Nandina  domestica 

T6ji-bai 

Early  plum 

Chdshun 

Rosa  Jndica 

Yaye-tsubaki 

Early  camellia 

19tli  MOIf  TH  (PABaJBirr  JABTIJAB Y) 


Suisen 

Narcissus 

Kan-giku 

Winter  chrysanthemum 

Yanagi 

Willow 

Omoto 

Rhodea  Japonica 

Hakubai 

White  plum 

Murozaki-momo 

Forced  peach 

ChOshun 

Rosa  Indica 

Tsubaki 

Camellia 

FLOWERS  PROHIBITED  FOR  FELICITOUS  OCCASIONS. 


Ito  zusuki 

Shion 

Niga-dake 

Basho 

Shinobu 

Kawara-nadeshiko 

Ogi 

Hagi 

Fujibakama 

Tsutsuji 

Niwatoko 

Miyama-shikimi 

Himuro 

Karatake 

KeitO 

Hiro-gashiwa 


Eularia  yaponica 
Aster 

Musa  Basjoo 
DavalUa  bullata 
Dianthus  superbus 
Kind  of  reed 
Lespedeza  hicolor 
Eupatorium  chitume 
Azalia 

Sambucus  racemosa 
Skimmia  yaponica 
Thuya  squarrosa 
Chinese  bamboo 
Celosia  argentea 
Large  leafed  oak 
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Kanikaya 

JinchO-ke 

Hashibami 

Hiaku-jikkO 

Zakuro 

Mokuge 

MitsQ-mata 

HOsen-kwa 

Kokwa 

Keshi 

Nashi 

Kanzd 

FuyO 

Renge 

Hototogisu-sO 

Mokuren 

Cha-no-hana 

Ran 

Dandoku 

RengiO 

Yoshi 

Ashi 

RindO 

Awayuki 

Shakunage 

Kuchi-nashi 

Asa-gao 

Giboshi 

Hi-Ogi 

Ume-modoki 

Yama-nashi 

Kohone 

Hinoki 

Yatsude 

Ajisai 


Anthistiria  arguins 
Daphne  odora 
Corylus  keterophylla 
Lagentramia  Indica 
Punka  Granaium 
Hibiscus  syriatus 
Edgeworthia  papyrifera 
Impatitns  BalsamitM 
Carthamus  tinctorius 
Papavcr  somniferum 
Pyrits  ussttriensis 
Hemcrocullis  Jiava 
Hibiscus  mutabilis 
Lotus 

Tricyrtis  yaponica 
Magnolia 
Camellia  tkeifera 
Orchid 
Canna  indica 
Forsythia  suspensa 
Pkragmitis  communis 
Phragmiiis  communis 
Gentiaiia  scabra 
G rapkalium  S iebo Idian um 
Rhododendron 
G  ardcn  ia  florid  a 
Ipomaea  hederacea 
Funkia  ovata 
Pardanthns  chinensis 
Ilex  Sieboldi 
S  mi  lax  biflora 
Nuphar  yaponicum 
Thuya  obtusa 
Eatsia  yaponica 
Hydrangea  hortensis 


Ranking  highest  among  the  above  the  follow- 
ing seven  flowers  are  considered  as  par  excel- 
lence those  for  ceremonies  and  congratulatory 
occasions. 

The  Kiku  or  Chrysanthemum  to  which  is 
given  the  fancy  name  Choju-sd,  meaning  Long 
lasting  plant,  on  account  of  its  growing  through 
all  the  four  seasons. 


Fk)wers  held 
in  special  hon- 
or. 


Chrytanthe- 
musn. 


Narcissus. 


Maple. 


Cherry. 


Peony. 


RhodeaJaP' 
onica. 


Wistaria. 


Iris. 
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The  Suisen  or  Narcissus,  called  by  the  fancy 
name  of  Inyd-so,  or  Plant  of  the  two  sexes^ 
because  it  comes  in  the  winter  and  lasts  till  the 
spring  of  the  following  year. 

The  Momiji  or  Maple  fancifully  called  Doku- 
ge-sd  or  Poison-dispelling  plant.  There  is  an 
idea  that  the  maple  absorbs  all  poison  and  in- 
fection from  the  air. 

The  Sakura  or  Cherry,  said  to  be  the  king 
flowers  in  Japan. 

The  Botan  or  Tree  Peony,  fancifully  named 
FHki'gusa,  meaning  Plant  of  wealth  and  high 
rank.  This  is  said  to  be  the  king  of  flowers  in 
China. 

The  Omoto  or  Rhodea  Japonica,  much  honour- 
ed because,  unaffected  by  heat  or  cold,  its  leaf 
is  strong  and  green  throughout  the  year. 

The  Fuji  or  Wistaria,  fancifully  called  Niki- 
sOy  meaning  Planl  of  the  two  seasons^  because 
appearing  between  the  third  and  fourth  months 
it  belongs  both  to  spring  and  summer.  Though 
much  honoured  and  used  for  felicitious  occasions 
the  Fuji  must  not  be  employed  at  weddings  on 
account  of  its  purple  colour. 

In  addition  to  the  above  seven  flowers  the 
Kakitsuhata  (Iris  laevigata)  also  takes  high  rank, 
but  on  account  of  its  purple  colour  is  prohibited 
for  wedding  ceremonies. 

There  are  certain  combinations  of  flowers 
which  are  considered  appropriate  and  certain 
combinations  which  are  regarded  as  inappro- 
priate. 

APPROPRIATE  €OI?IBIIf  ATION8. 


Matsu  (Pine) 
Matsu  (Pine) 
Yanagi  (Willow) 
Momiji  (Maple) 


with  ChOshun  (Rosa  indica) 

with  Kiku  (Chrysanthemum) 

with  Suisen  (Narcissus) 

with  Kiku  (Chrysanthemum,  white  or  yel- 
low) 
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Tsubaki  (Camellia)  with  Suistn  (Narcissus) 

Ume-modoki  (Ilex  Sieboldi)  with  Suiscn  (Narcissus) 

Haran  (Orchid)  with  Nadeshiko  (Diantbus  superbus) 

Tokusa  (Equisetum  hyemale)  with  Senno  (Lycbius  Senno) 

Haku-bai  {white  Plum)  with  Kinsenhwa  (Calendula  officinalis) 

Momo  (Peach)  with  Yamabuhi  (Kerrta  Japonica) 

FutO'i  (Scirpus  lacustris)  with  Kakitsubata  (Iris  laevigata) 
KOhone  (Nuphar  Japonicum) 

or 
Take — Bamboo  with  Asa-gao  (Morning  Glory) 

Nanten  (Nandina  domestica)    with  Shira-giku  (white  Chrysanthemum) 

or 

Suisen  (Narcissus) 


OBJECTIONABLE  COilIBINATIOfVS. 


Kashiwa  (Oak)  with  Skion  (Aster) 

Take  (Bamboo)  with  Susuki  (Eularia  Japonica) 

Ume  (Plum)  with  Yanagi  (Willow) 

Nanten  (Nandina  domestica)    with  Take  (Bamboo) 

Enoki  (Cellis  sinensis)  with  Nadeshiko  (Dianthus  superbus) 

Tsubaki  (Camellia)  with  Kinsenkwa  (Calendala  officinalis) 

Matsu      (Pine)    (Podocarpus 

Macrophylla)  with  Zakuro  (Punica  granatum) 

or 
Maki     (Fir) 
Momo  (Peach)  with  Sakura  (Cherry) 

Maki    (Podocarpus      Macro- 
phylla) with  Haran  (Orchid) 
Hinoki  (Thuya  obtusa)  with  Haran  (Orchid) 
Shaga  (Iris  japonica)               with  Haran  (Orchid) 

Omoto  (Rhodea  Japonica) 

or 
Kohonc  (Nuphar  Japonicum) 

In  combined  arrangements  a  land  plant  should     special  rules 

f  r  1  1         •       '^o*'     combina- 

always  take  precedence  of  a  water  plant,  that  is   tions  of  differ- 


if  the  two  are  used  in  combination  the  land  plant 
should  occupy  the  most  important  position. 
Sometimes  this  rule  however  is  violated  when 
tall  reeds  or  high  water  grasses  are  employed 
the  character  of  which  necessitates  that  they 
should  occupy  the  centre  of  the  composition. 


ent  plants. 
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Flowers  for 
special  fi^te 
days. 


Flowers  for 
various  cere* 
monial  occa- 
sions. 


In  the  same  way  the  Kiku  (Chrysanthemum) 
and  Nadeshiko  (Dianthus  superbus),  which  are 
important  land  plants,  are  sometimes  used  in 
secondary  positions  as  Shita-kusa  (Lower  plants) 
on  account  of  their  easy  adaptability  to  such 
positions. 

Above  was  given  a  general  list  of  flowers  suited 
for  felicitious  occasions.  The  five  great  festivals 
of  the  year,  called  Go-sekku  have  again  special 
flowers  particulary  suited  to  these  occasions,  viz. 

On  the  1st  day  of  the  ist  month. 

Matsu{Pine)  Take(Bsimboo)  Ume{F\um)  Fuku- 
jU'SO  (Adonis  Amurensis)  Yanagi(Wil\ow)  Yabu- 
koji  (Ardisia  Japonica)  Omoto  (Rhodea  Japonica). 

For  the  3rd  day  of  the  3rd  month. 

Momo  (Peach)  Yanagi  (Willow)  Sakura 
(Cherry)  Omoto  (Rhodea  Japonica)  Choshun 
(Rosa  indica). 

For  the  5th  day  of  the  5th  month. 

Kiku  (Chrysanthemum)  Hana-shohu  (Iris) 
MosO'Chiku   (A   kind   of   Bamboo). 

For   the  7th   day   of  the  7th    month. 

Kikio  (Platycodon  grandiflorum)  Take  (Bam- 
boo) Ominaeshi   (Patrinia    scabioscefolia). 

For  the  gth  day  of  the  gth  month. 

Kiku  (Chrysanthemum)  Ow/0/0  (Rhodea  Japon- 
ica) Nantcn  (Nandina  domestica). 

In  addition  to  the  above  ?ivt  fete  days  there  is 
a  special  festival  called  Sctsu-ye  on  the  last  daj' 
of  the  tenth  month  and  for  this  day  the  most 
appropriate  flower  is  Murozaki  Momo  (Forced 
peach  flower).  The  flower  must  be  used  in  full 
bloom  and  without  either  faded  leaves  or  with- 
ered branches. 

Certain  rules  are  laid  down  which  should 
govern  the  character  of  flower  arrangements  for 
difiierent  ceremonial  occasions.  The  principal 
of  these  are  as  follows. 
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(MLaJTMBM  JTO  M^MJT^}. 

FLOWERS  ARRANGED   FOR  WEDDINGS. 


With  recfard  to  arranging  flowers  for  weddings     sex observed 

^  ^      ^  **       in  the  colours 

it  must  be  remembered  that  amongst   colours  of  the  flowers 

used. 

red  is  regarded  as  male  and  white  as  female. 
Hence  in  ths  case  of  a  Muko  (a  son-in-law 
adopted  by  marriage  into  the  family  of  the 
bride)  the  bridegroom  is  virtually  regarded  as 
the  guest  of  the  occasion,  and  therefore  the 
Shin  or  central  line  of  the  floral  design  should 
be  of  the  male  colour, — red,  whilst  the  Soye^  or 
supporting  line,  is  of  the  female  colour, — white. 
On  the  other  hand  when  a  Yome  or  bride  is  adopt- 
ed into  the  family  of  her  husband  the  female 
colour — white,  has  the  central  position  in  the 
arrangement.  In  both  cases  the  stems  of  the 
flowers  used  must  be  closed  and  firmly  connect- 
ed at  the  base  to  signify  union,  and  bound  with 
coloured  cords  called  Mizuhiki,  Purple  flowers 
are  prohibited  for  weddings  as  also  willow  bran- 
ches and  other  drooping  plants.  Hanging  vases 
{Tsuru  110  mono)  are  also  to  be  avoided. 

FLOWERS  OFFERED  TO  A  DEITY 

Flowers  used  for  a  sacred  purpose  must  be 
employed  as  naturally  as  possible,  the  withered 
leaves  only  being  removed. 

(TSMJMXBjr  JTO  M^JTJi). 

FLOWERS  FOR  DEATH  ANNIVERSARIES 


Prohibited 
arrangements. 


For    arrangements    from    the    first     to    the  unaffected 

fifteenth  anniversary  of  a  death,  flower  com*  JllSSd?"^  "^' 
positions  must  be  quiet  and  simple,  and  those 
designing  them   must   not  attempt  to  display 
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skill.    White  and  yellow  flowers  are  used  in 

combination  with   a  special  branch  called  the 

Special  bran-    TatHuke  eda  which  signifies  a  religious  offering, 

of  a  religious   It  is  Said   to  be  vulgar  and   in   bad  taste  to 

(meriog.  ^ 

attempt  to  criticise  such  arrangements  judging 
them  by  the  ordinary  standards.  On  and  after 
the  fifteenth  anniversary  gayer  arrangements  and 
even  red  flowers  may  be  used,  and  the  Shin  or 
centre  should  be  an  old  moss  covered  branch,  a 
flower  of  the  season  being  used  for  the  Soye. 
Flowers  the  names  of  which  contain  the  word 
Oni  (meaning  demon)  such  as  the  Oni  yuri  (a 
kind  of  lily)  and  the  Oni  azami  (a  kind  of  cnicus) 
are  to  be  avoided. 

FLOWERS   FOR   THE   FORTY  NINTH    ANNIVERSARY 

OF  A  DEATH 

For  such  an  occasion  withered  branches  with 
white  or  yellow  flowers  must  be  used.  Buds 
are  to  be  avoided  and  flowers  in  full  bloom  and 
over-blown  flowers  should  be  employed.  Cros- 
sing leaves  (Kasanari  ba),  and  flowers  blooming 
for  the  second  time  in  the  same  year  {Kacri  zaki) 
are  not  allowed.  The  Tamuke  eda  must  be 
used  in  front  of  the  Shin, 


FLOWERS   FOR   THE   FESTIVALS   OF  COMING   OF   AGE. 


Arrangements       The  ceremony  called  Hakama-gi  was  held  on 
yoStwvi*r*^vig-   the  occasion  of  a  boy  first  assuming  the  ceremo- 


our. 


nial  trousers  {Hakama).  That  of  Gembuku  was 
held  on  the  occasion  of  coming  of  age,  when  the 
locks  were  cut  ofT,  with  the  exception  of  the  cue 
worn  by  adults. 
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For  both  of  the  above  festivals  flower  arrange- 
ments must  be  firm  and  vigorous  with  a  large 
proportion  of  buds  and  young  branches.  Faded 
branches  and  full  blown  flowers  are  prohibited. 

FLOWERS   BEFORE  A   SHINT5  SHRINE. 


Each  household  in  Japan  has  generally  two  Differences  be- 
shrines,  one  to  the  Kami  or  household  gods  of  and  Buddhist 
the  old  Shinto  cult,  and  the  other  to  the  Hotoke 
or  spirits  of  deceased  relatives,  which  is  Buddhist. 
For  arrangements  of  flowers  before  the  Kami  a 
full  and  powerful  composition  is  required.  All 
ugly  flowers,  those  of  strong  odour,  or  those 
having  thorns  are  prohibited.  A  special  branch 
called  Kao  mtike  no  eda,  or  the  facing  branch, 
must  be  used  behind  the  Shin  or  central  line. 


(MMOTOMB  JTO  tt^JT^). 

FLOWERS  BEFORE  A  BUDDHIST  SHRINK. 

For  such  arrangements  a  full  and  crowded 
composition  must  be  used  and  the  Tamuke  no 
eda  must  be  introduced. 


FLOWERS  FOR  THE   FESTIVAL   OF  THE   FIRST  DAY  OF 

THE   EIGHTH  MONTH. 

The  Hassaku  was  a  festival  specially  honoured 
by  lyeyasUf  the  flrst  of  the  Tokugawa  ShOguns, 
to  celebrate  his  entrance  into  Yedo. 

Flowers  employed  on  this  occasion  should 
be  fruit  or  berry  bearing  plants  or  trees,  and  all 
faded  branches  must  be  avoided. 
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(€fBJ^*CBO  JTO  B^jr^h 

FLOWERS  FOR  THE  FESTIVAL  OP  Geucko, 

Use  of  berry       This  festival  occurs  On  the  first  day  of  the 
ingpana.  ^.j^  ^^^  .^  ^^^^  eleventh  month.     To  account 

for  this  festival  it  is  related  that  the  Chinese 
Emperor  Rei,  who  had  three  thousand  con- 
cubines, being  unable  to  obtain  any  progeny 
consulted  a  sorcerer  who  divined  that  if  the  Em- 
peror celebrated  this  particular  day  his  wish 
would  be  fulfilled.  The  result  was  as  foretold, 
and  this  is  said  to  have  led  to  the  Gencho  being 
kept  as  a  special  festival  for  barren  women. 

For  such  an  occasion  fruit  or  berry  bearing 
branches  are  used  in  combination  with  small 
Chrysanthemums  {Kogikii), 

(ML^tnOnjB  JTO  tt^JTwM). 

FLOWERS  FOR   THE   OCCASION   OF  STARTING 
ON   A   JOURNEY. 

Uscofrr/ttni.  For  such  an  occasion  flowers  blooming  twice 
in  the  same  year  and  technically  called  Kacri 
bana,  which  literally  means  returning  flowers, 
are  preferred.  The  idea  is  to  express  the  wish 
for  a  safe  return. 

For  the  {Shutsu-jin\  being  the  occasion  of  sett- 
ing out  on  a  campaign,  a  similar  arrangement 
is  adopted. 

(MOJO  OM  SBJTVBMJ  JTO  Mg^JT.t), 

FLOWERS  ARRANGED  ON  THE   OCCASION   OF   A   SIEGE. 


ArranRement         For  such  occasions  the  character  of  the  ar- 

suggestive    of  ,       t        i  «    i  «•  i  «       « 

power  and  re-  rangcmcnt  should  be  powerful  and  the  stems 
of  the  plants  firmly  kept  together  at  the  base. 
Bent  and  cut  leaves  are  to  be  avoided,  as  also 
flowers  late  in  their  season,  called  Okure-zaki. 
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FLOWERS  PLACED  BEFORE  THE  SICK. 


Flowers  arranged  at  the  request  of  sick  per-   vigorous   ar- 
sons should   be  put  together  in  a  quick    and   '"**'^ 
unlaboured  manner.    The  arrangement  should 
be  vigorous. 


FLOWERS  ARRANGED  AT  TIME  OF  PRAYING 
FOR  THE  SICK. 

Flower  bearing  trees  or  plants  of  the  parti-   fuU  and  gay 

,  r  4  /■  t  ^        arrangement. 

cular  season  are  preferred  for  such  arrangements. 
The  composition  should  be  full  and  gay,  and 
the  lines  vigorously  arranged.  The  use  of 
Matsu  (Pine)  Maki  (Podocarpus  Macrophylla) 
and  Omoto  (Rhodea  Japonica)  should  be 
avoided. 


(MM08MMM  JftytTSWTMM  JTO  M^JT^). 

FLOWERS  ARRANGED  AT  THE  TIME  OF  STAR  WORSHIP. 

This  festival  is  kept  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  Astrological 
seventh  month.  Seven  different  flowers  are  *''*°^^'"*°  • 
employed,  arranged  in  three  vases.  The  central 
of  the  three  vases  contains  three  flowers,  of  which 
the  Shin  or  centre  should  be  the  Sakaki  (Cleyera 
Japonica),  and  the  other  two  vases  hold  each 
two  flowers.  In  all  three  cases  the  stems  should 
be  tied  together  with  a  five  coloured  silken  cord 
which  for  this  purpose  is  called  the  Negai-no-iio^ 
or  cord  of  prayer. 


—  6o  — 

(TaMTKg  MM  Jr0  MiMr^). 
FLOWERS  FOR  THB  OCCASION  OF  MOON  GAZING. 


Pine  branch-       This  festival   is  On  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 

es  used. 

eighth  month.  For  the  occasion  Matsu  (Pine) 
should  be  used,  and  between  the  Shin  and  Gio 
lines  of  the  composition  a  special  branch  should 
be  introduced  which  is  fancifully  called  Tsuki- 
kage  no  eda  or  the  Moon  shadow  branch.  Also 
a  hollow  gap  should  be  formed  between  the 
foliage,  bounded  by  a  special  branch  termed 
Floral  arrange-  EnkiH  no  eda,  OT  dividing  branch.  The  floral 
tiveof  amoon-  arrangement  is  placed  in  the  recess  of  the  cham- 

lit  landscape. 

ber  and  has  no  connection  with  moon-lit  land- 
scape seen  from  the  chamber  galleries,  but  in  the 
flower  composition  itself  the  idea  of  a  landscape 
is  expressed,  the  Pine  tree  being  used,  and  the 
gap  in  the  branches  as  well  as  the  Moon  shadow 
branch  being  intended  to  suggest  both  the  open- 
ing through  which  the  moon  can  be  partially 
observed  and  the  dark  branch  which  crosses  its 
surface.  To  fully  appreciate  the  analogy  one 
must  have  lived  in  Japan  and  seen  the  tall 
rugged  pine  trees  standing  out  against  the 
starry  heavens. 


(UOJ%'SMMM'G^T\M  JTO  IM^JTa). 

FLOWERS   FOR  THE  CEREMONY  OF   RETIREMENT 
INTO  A  RELIGIOUS   LIFE. 


Arrangement  F^^  this  occasion  red  flowcrs  and  overblown 
thf?f^neMof  flowers  are  avoided,  and  berry  bearing  trees  or 
years.  plants  are  preferred. 


—  6i-^ 

FLOWERS  USED  ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  PROMOTION 

IN   RANK. 


Flower  arrang^ements  for  such  occasions  should      Ascent   in 

rank  suggest- 

have  buds   below  and   open   nowers  above,  to  ed- 
signify  ascent  in  rank ;  withered  leaves  and  over 
blown  flowers  must  be  avoided. 


FLOWERS  USED  ON  THE  OCCASION  OF 
PRAYER   FOR   RAIN. 


For  such  occasions  the  stems  of  Rowers  ar-      Direction  of 

,  .  •  J*        ^'  ,•  w»*»<*  suggest- 

ranged  in  a  vase  are  given  directions  representing  ed. 
the  points  of  the  compass,  the  side  to  the  right 
of  the  observer  being  regarded  as  East.  As  it 
is  the  East  wind  which  brings  rain  the  Shxn  or 
central  line  of  the  composition  must  be  arranged 
from  right  to  left,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  suggest 
the  East  wind  blowing. 

{MiJTOMiM  aoM  jyo  u^jryth 

FLOWERS  ARRANGED  AT  TIME   OF  PRAYER 
FOR  FINE  WEATHER. 

For  such  an  occasion  the  cardinal  directions 
of  the  lines  being  as  above,  the  Shin  must  have 
a  direction  from  left  to  right  to  express  a  West 
wind  and  fine  weather. 


(SMiM,  K.f ,  JXBJT  JVf f  8BWLM  JTO  tt^JT^). 

FLOWERS  ARRANGED  FOR   POETRY 
MEETINGS. 


The   Enshiu   school   holds   that  if  a   flower     Conaicting 
subject  be  chosen  for  poetical  compositions  at  a 
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meeting  that  particular  flower  should  be  used  for 
the  floral  arrangement  of  the  chamber,  if  in 
season,  and  should  be  displayed  in  a  quiet  and 
simple  manner.  Some  authors  however  hold  a 
contrary  opinion,  namely  that  the  particular 
flower  treated  as  subject  for  poetical  composition 
should  not  be  displayed  at  the  meeting. 


FLOWERS  ARRANGED  ON   THE  OCCASION   OF 
A  HOUSE  WARMING. 


Charms  again- 
at  fire. 


Red  flowers  and  leaves,  or  trees  and  plants  the 
names  of  which  contain  the  syllable  Hi,  meaning 
firCf  must  not  be  used  on  such  occasions.  Such 
prohibited  trees  are  Hinoki,  (Thuya  obtusa) 
Hime  ogi,  Gampi  (Lychius  grandiflora),  Hi- 
mawari  (Helianthus),  Hime  yuri  (Lilium  con- 
color)  &c.  The  use  of  the  Hinoki  is  specially 
prohibited  as  it  is  the  wood  anciently  employed 
for  striking  fire  from.  By  a  curious  perversion 
however,  some  schools  approve  the  use  of  Hi- 
noki branches,  the  name  being  phonetically  sy- 
nonimous  with  the  word  Hittokn,  meaning  pro- 
tection from  fire.  In  both  cases  the  leading  idea 
is  to  invoke  protection  from  the  dreaded  enemy 
so  destructive  to  the  beautiful  wooden  buildings 
of  the  country. 


FLOWERS  USED  FOR  THE  TEA  CEREMONIAL. 


Hanging  ar- 

rangements 

preferred. 


As  the  chambers  in  which  tea  ceremonies  are 
held  are  small,  the  flower  arragements  must  be 
small  in  scale,  simple,  and  unaflected.  A 
hanging  arragemcnt  of  flowers  is  much  favoured. 
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Red  flowers  and  those  having  a  strong  scent  are 

prohibited.      The    following    flowers     are    not 

used,   Sakura  (Cherry),    Oboke,   Bara    (Rose), 

Hachisu  (Lotus),  Azami  (Cnicus),   Kinsenkwa 

(Calendala  officinalis),  Kdhone  (Nuphar  Japoni- 

cum),  Keito  (Celosia  argentea),  Shikimi  (Anise, 

Illicium  religiosuni),/?a;/ (Orchid),  and  all  flowers 

having  poisonous  properties.    The  displaying  of 

the  flower  arrangement  has  its  proper  order  in 

the  tea  ceremonial.     First  the  hanging  picture  bv^'j?*'/?**^ 

{Kakemono)  is  shewn  and  the  first  part  of  the   arrangement 

^  '  ^  va  the  cere- 

ceremony  takes  place,  after  which  the  guests  ™on>*i- 
retire :  the  Kakemono  is  then  removed  and  the 
flower  arrangement  is  prepared  before  the  second 
admission  of  the  guests.  Partly  with  the  object 
of  not  keeping  the  guests  waiting  outside  too 
long,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  severe  sim pi i- 
city  of  the  surroundings,  the  flower  composition 
is  made  as  simple  as  possible.  If  a  standing 
vase  be  used  the  Shin  only  is  employed,  if  a 
Kake-banaike  the  So  only  is  used,  and  if  a 
Tsuri-banaike  the  Gi6  only  is  employed.  If 
three  stems  are  combined  they  must  be  kept 
together  in  one  line.  Flowers  used  on  such 
occasions  must  be  well  sprinkled  with  water  to 
look  fresh  and  dew-covered.  For  tea  ceremonies 
held  at  night,  flowers  are  not  employed.  If  such 
a  ceremony  takes  place  in  a  large  room  instead 
of  the  ordinary  minature  tea  chamber,  then  both 
flower  arrangement  and  Kakemono  may  be  dis- 
played together. 

FLOWERS  ARRANGED  FOR  THE  INCENSE  BURNING 

CEREMONIAL. 

All    scented    flowers    of  whatever   kind   are     scented  flow- 
prohibited  for  such  occasions.    The  use  of  such  *"  ^** 
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Position  oc« 
cupied  by  the 
floral  arrange- 
ment in  tne 
chamber. 


Connection 
between  the 
position  and 
number  of 
kakemono  and 
the  floral  ar- 
rangement. 


flowers  as  Ume  (Plum)  Jinchdke  (Daphne  odora) 
Hama-giku  (Chrysanthemum  Nipponicum)  Ka- 
butO'giku  (Aconitum  Fischeri)  is  specially  pro- 
hibited. As  the  incense  is  burnt  upon  the  floor 
of  the  recess  {Toko  no  //m),  when  standing  flower 
arrangements  are  used  they  must  be  placed  so  as 
not  to  intrude,  but  hanging  arrangements  are 
preferred. 

All  important  rooms  in  a  Japanese  house,  large 
or  small,  are  provided  with  an  ornamental  alcove 
or  recess  called  the  Toko  no  ma.  In  the  superior 
class  of  rooms  this  recess  is  of  large  proportions 
occupying  half  of  the  side  wall,  and  is  provided 
with  a  raised  and  lacquered  floor  and  with  flne 
pillars  of  rare  wood.  The  remainder  of  the  wall 
space  on  this  side  of  the  room  is  occupied  by  a 
corresponding  recess  furnished  with  ornamental 
shelves  and  cupboards  and  called  the  Chigai 
dana. 

The  floral  composition  is  placed  upon  the  floor 
of  the  Toko  no  ma,  unless  it  be  a  hanging  ar- 
rangement, in  which  case  it  is  hung  to  the  side 
pillar  of  this  recess.  The  back  wall  of  the  Toko 
no  ma  is  the  surface  upon  which  the  Kakemono 
or  roll  pictures  are  exhibited.  These  pictures 
are  hung  singly,  in  pairs,  in  triplets,  or  occasion- 
ally in  fours.  It  is  most  important  that  the 
floral  arrangement  should  not  clash  with  the 
picture  arrangement,  and  the  general  rules  with 
thi^  object  in  view  are  as  follows. 

When  two  pictures  are  used  a  single  vase  of 
flowers  should  be  placed  opposite  to  the  interval 
between  them.  In  the  case  of  three  pictures, 
two  vases  of  flowers  should  be  used,  one  placed 
opposite  to  each  interval.  With  four  pictures 
three  vases  of  flowers  may  be  used,  disposed  in 
a  similar  manner  opposite  to  the  intervals. 
Sometimes  however  instead  of  three  flower  ar- 
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rangements  being  employed  the  central  space 
will  be  occupied  by  an  incense  burner  {Kdro),  a 
vase  of  flowers  being  used  opposite  the  intervals 
on  either  side. 

In  the  case  of  a  single  Kakemono  its  propor- 
tion influences  the  floral  arrangement. 

In  front  of  a  long  Kakemono  the  floral  design   flowers^^iiflu.^ 
must  be  kept  low,  but  when  a  broad  low  Kake-  ^^^onlfKt 
mono  (called  Yokomono)^  is  used,  the  composition   **'^"^- 
may  be  high  and  full.     If  however  the  flowers 
be  placed  to  one  side  of  the  picture  this  rule  may 
be   disregarded.     It  is   sometimes   unavoidable 
that   the   flowers   cover  part  of  the  picture,  in 
which  case  care  must  be  taken  not  to  hide  that 
portion  of  the  painting  bearing  the  stamp  and 
signature.     The  centre,  ends,  and  tassel  of  the 
ornamental  roller  forming  the  bottom  border  of 
the   picture  must  also  be  always  visible.       If 
the  painting  contain  figures,  the  faces  of  such 
figures  must  on  no  account  be  hidden  by  the 
flowers. 

It  is  also  important  that  the  flower  arrange-     Harmony  be- 

*  ^         tween  the  sub- 

ment  should   accord   with  the  character  of  the  J^ct  of  a  kake- 
mono and  the 

picture  in  front  of  which  it  is  placed.  Thus  if  ^^J^  composi- 
the  painting  represent  a  landscape  with  mount- 
ains and  water  (technically  called  a  Sattsui  kake- 
mono) then  it  is  best  to  use  some  water  plant  for 
the  floral  design,  which  by  a  stretch  of  imagina- 
tion may  be  supposed  actually  to  exist  in  the  fore- 
ground of  such  a  landscape.  It  is  necessary  to 
avoid  using  in  the  vase  flowers  similar  to  those 
actually  represented  in  the  hanging  picture  but 
the  evident  reason  that  such  a  juxtaposition 
might  lead  to  invidious  comparisons.  If,  for 
example,  a  Kakemono  hung  in  the  Toko  no  ma 
represent  plum  blossoms,  the  use  of  real  plum 
blossoms  in  front  must  be  avoided,  unless,  owing 
to  special  circumstances  courtesy  should  neces- 
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sitate  the  violation  of  this  rule,  in  which  case 
the  floral  arrangement  should  be  as  unassuming 
as  possible  so  as  not  to  detract  from  the  skill  of 
the  painter. 

If  the  painting  represent  flowering ^^m/5  (Kusa 
no  hana)  then  the  floral  arrangement  should  be 
made  with  branches  of  blossoming  trees  (Ki  no 
hana) ;  and  the  reverse  case  also  holds  good. 
If  the  hanging  roll  be  a  manuscript  of  Chinese 
characters  {Boku  seki)  the  arrangement  of  flowers 
in  front  must  be  very  quiet  and  simple,  but  if  the 
composition  of  a  very  famous  writer,  poet,  or 
painter  be  exhibited,  it  is  best  to  have  no  flower 
arrangement  at  all  so  as  not  to  detract  from  the 
importance  of  the  treasure  displayed.  In  ordina- 
ry cases  if  a  poem  be  hung  up  the  floral  design 
should  tend  to  illustrate  the  poem :  thus  with  a 
Kiku  no  uta  (Chrysanthemum  poem)  Chrysan- 
themums should  be  used,  and  with  a  Matsu  no  shi 
(Pine  tree  poem)  Pine  branches  should  be  used. 
Associations       There  are  certain  other  associations  to  be  ob- 

founded  upon 

tradition.  served  between  the  picture  used  and  the  flower 
arrangement  in  front,  founded  upon  traditional 
fancies.  Td-em'tnei,  a  famous  painter  was  known 
to  have  a  remarkable  passion  for  Chrysanthemum 
flowers,  hence  it  is  customary  to  use  Chrysan- 
themums when  a  painting  by  this  artist  is  dis- 
played. Similarly  as  the  painter  Rin-na-sei  is 
said  to  have  been  very  fond  of  plum  blossoms,  it 
is  customary  to  place  such  flowers  before  his 
paintings. 

Among  Japanese  art  motives  are  many  double 
associations  from  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
commonly  used  in  paintings,  such  for  ex- 
ample are  Sparrows  in  Bamboos,  Lions  and 
Peonies  &c.  In  the  arrangement  of  flowers 
before  certain  flgure  and  animal  paintings  these 
associations    are  kept    as  much    as    possible. 
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For  example  if  the .  picture  represent  Hoiei 
satna,  one  of  the  Gods  of  Fortune,  Bamhoo 
branches  should  be  used  for  the  flower  arrange- 
ment. In  the  same  way  a  Stag  painting  requires 
Maples,  a  Horse  painting  needs  Wild  Flowers,  a 
painting  of  Lions  should  have  Peonies,  Tigers  re- 
quire Bamboos,  Dragons  require  Pine  branches, 
and  paintings  of  Chinese  children  {Karako)  re- 
quire Coloured  Flowers  to  be  placed  in  front. 

Some  writers  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  bctSMn*?tyie 
flower  arrangement  in  a  chamber  should  con-  Jan^Snlmtand 
trast  agreeably  with  the  style  of  the  adjoining  f^^^g^'^^^"' 
garden.     If  the  garden  be  a  Sansui  garden,  that 
is,  one  containing  hills  and  water,  then  the  floral 
arrangement  in  the  adjoining  chamber  should  by 
preference  partake  of  the  character  of  moorland 
scenery :  and  on  the  other  hand  if  the  garden  be 
a  level  waterless  one  [Hira  niwa)^  then  the  flow- 
ers used  in  the  chamber  should  be  suggestive  of 
a  water  landscape. 

In  large  reception  rooms  (Sho  in)  the  flower 
arrangement  should  be  large  and  the  Kakemono 
should  be  a  landscape  executed  by  a  skilled  paint- 
er, or  a  famous  piece  of  caligraphy.  The  work  of 
a  young  painter  is  objected  to  for  such  important 
chambers.  In  small  rooms  it  is  better  to  have  no 
Kakemono  when  flowers  are  displayed,  but  simp- 
ly a  tablet  hung  to  the  pillar  {Hashira  kakushi). 

Reference  was  made  above  to  the  ornamental 
group  of  shelves  in  a  Japanese  chamber  placed 
I^eside  the  Toko  no  ma  and  called  the  Chigai  dana. 
Sometimes  small  floral  arrangements  are  placed 
upon  these  shelves,  in  which  case  the  following 
rules  must  be  observed.     For  the  top  shelf  the       Flowers 

'^  arranged  on 

floral  composition  should  contain  the  moss  cover-  «heivea   in 

'^  stages. 

ed  Stump  of  a  tree  {Ko-boku),  the  middle  shelf 
should  carry  an  arrangement  consisting  of  young 
tree  branches,  or  land  plants,  and  the  lower  shelf 
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should  have  some  kind  of  water  plant  for  its  floral 
design.  If  the  middle  shelf  have  tree  branches 
then  a  land  plant  may  be  used  for  the  lowest. 

The  Fukuro  dana  is  a  kind  of  small  ornament- 
al cupboard  or  cabinet  which  is  often  constructed 
in  combination  with  the  shelves  of  the  Chigai 
dana.  The  slides  of  these  cabinets  are  some- 
times painted  with  flowers  and  in  such  a  case 
one  must  avoid  using  the  same  flowers  in  the 
vase  placed  in  front. 
Etiquette  of  There  are  several  points  of  ceremonial  and 
awangin  etiquette  insisted  on  in  connection  with  the  art 

of  arranging  flowers.  Such  rules  relate  both 
to  the  conduct  of  the  host  and  to  that  of  his 
guests. 
Manner  of  ^^^  propcr  manner  for  a  visitor  to  regard  a 
blTuowfdbJ  ^oral  composition  is  to  take  his  seat  in  the  old 
the  guests.  ceremonial  attitude,  about  three  feet  distant  from 
the  dais  on  which  the  flower  vase  stands,  and  to 
place  one  hand  on  the  knees  while  the  other  re- 
spectfully touches  the  mats.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  there  is  always  a  supposed  asso- 
ciation between  the  pictures  which  adorn  the  back 
of  the  recess  and  the  flower  arrangement  in  front. 
The  guest  should  therefore  first  regard  the  Knkc- 
mono  and  if,  as  is  often  the  case,  there  are  three 
of  these  be  should  observe  first  the  central,  then 
the  left  hand,  and  lastly  the  right  hand  one.  Hav- 
ing thus  bestowed  his  admiration  upon  the  back 
ground  of  the  scene,  he  may  examine  the  floral 
composition  in  the  foreground.  In  doing  so  he 
should  first  observe  the  Shin  line  of  the  design 
and  then  gradually  examine  right  and  left  from 
top  to  bottom :  it  is  however  considered  impolite 
to  put  the  face  behind  the  branches  or  to  peer 
too  closely  into  the  composition.  In  expressing 
admiration  it  must  be  done  in  a  gentle  and 
quiet  manner,  as  it  shews  bad  taste  to  use  loud 
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and  exaggerated  expressions  of  approval  indis- 
criminately The  colour  of  the  flowers  calls  for 
first  praise.  The  term  Kiasha,  perhaps  best 
translated  as  elegant,  is  suited  for  white  flow- 
ers; MigotOy  meaning  fine  or  splendid,  may 
be  used  for  blue  flowers;  for  those  of  a  red 
colour  the  word  Utsukuskii,  mea,ning  pretty,  may 
be  employed ;  Kekko,  translatable  here  as  very 
fine,  may  be  applied  to  yellow  blossoms;  and 
Kusumu,  meaning  fnodest  or  quiet,  may,  be  used 
in  admiring  purple  flowers.  It  is  improper  to 
hold  a  fan  in  the  hand  when  regarding  flowers. 

Hanging  arrangements  should  not  be  observed 
from  a  sitting  but  from  a  standing  and  stooping 
posture. 

A  guest  is  often  invited  by  the  host  to  make  o^flS5?Mt"by"a 
an  extemporary  arrangement  of  flowers,  for  which  ^*^*- 
purpose  he  is  presented  with  certain  suitable 
stems  and  branches  and  all  needful  utensils  and 
implements.  On  such  occasions  the  host  should 
provide  a  vase  three  quarters  filled  with  water, 
which  should  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  Toko 
no  ma  upon  a  board  or  miniature  table  spread 
with  a  sheet  of  paper.  In  addition  to  this  a 
flower  tray  with  two  or  three  kinds  of  cut  flowers, 
which  must  be  just  as  gathered  and  not  trimmed 
in  any  way,  a  pair  of  scissors,  a  knife,  a  flower 
cloth  of  white  hemp  about  sixteen  inches  square, 
and  a  small  saw  must  be  placed  to  the  left  of  the 
Toko  no  ma.  Near  to  these  materials  must  be 
put  a  water  jug  full  of  water  and  several  forked 
twigs  suitable  for  holding  the  ends  of  the  branches 
when  fixed  in  the  vase.  These  fixtures  are  techni- 
cally called  Hana  kubari.  Should  the  host  pro- 
duce a  very  rare  and  valuable  vessel  for  the  flow- 
er arrangement  it  is  polite  for  the  guest  invited  to 
make  the  floral  arrangement  to  shew  diffidence, 
declining  to  use  so  precious  an  article  on  the 
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plea  of  want  of  sufficient  skill.  If  pressed  how- 
ever he  must  attempt  a  simple  and  unassuming 
arrangement.  Should  the  host  produce  only  a 
small  quantity  of  cut  flowers,  the  guest  must  do 
his  best  with  these  and  on  no  account  ask  for 
more.  If  not  all  used  the  remainder  are  left  on 
the  flower  tray  and  are  afterwards  removed  by  the 
host.  In  the  case  of  flowers  having  thorns  or 
bristles  the  guest  must  not  unceremoniously 
remove  them  unless  iftvited  to  do  so.  When 
the  arrangement  is  completed  the  host  and 
any  other  visitors  present,  who  have  mean- 
while remained  in  the  adjoining  room,  approach 
in  turn  the  Toko  no  ma^  salute  and  inspect  in  the 
manner  previously  described.  The  scissors  are 
left  near  to  the  flower  arrangement  as  a  silent  and 
modest  request  to  correct  faults.  The  designer 
turns  to  the  host,  apologizes  for  the  imperfec- 
tions and  begs  that  the  whole  may  be  removed ; 
the  host  refuses,  saying  that  the  result  is  every- 
thing that  could  be  desired.  At  such  flower 
gatherings  it  is  particularly  recommended  that 
visitors  should  not  attempt  bold  and  ambitious 
arrangements. 

For  the  entertainment  of  very  superior  guests 
triple  arrangements  should  be  used  in  the  Toko 
no  may  namely  three  Kakemono^  combined  with 
a  statuette  {Oki  mono)^  an  incense  burner  (A'dro), 
and  a  flower  vase.  Such  a  style  is  technically 
called  the  Mitsu  gusoku. 
as^*rcsc"t8****  ^^  making  presents  of  cut  flowers  for  the 
purpose  of  flower  arrangements,  called  Miage 
no  hanuy  they  must  not  be  trimmed  or  they 
will  look  as  if  previously  used.  The  sender 
must  however  consider  how  they  are  capable 
of  combination  into  a  floral  composition  and 
must  include  plants  and  such  materials  as 
are  necessary  for   accessories.    The    recipient 
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should  also  consider  carefully  how  such  cut- 
tings will  best  combine  without  injury  or  ex- 
tensive alteration.  If  they  appear  to  him  quite 
unsuitable  for  designing  with,  it  is  better  to  place 
them  in  a  bunch  in  the  vase  without  attempting 
any  formal  arrangement.  Flowers  sent  as  pre- 
sents should  have  the  bottom  of  their  stems 
wrapped  in  paper.  There  are  special  forms  of 
paper  wrappers  used,  one  for  Ki  no  hana,  (Tree 
brossoms)  and  another  of  a  somewhat  simpler 
design  for  Kusa  no  hana,  (Flowering  Plants). 
As  before  observed  the  different  lineal  direc-  ,  Rules  of 

technique. 

tions  imparted  to  the  branches  and  stems  of 
flowers  in  a  composition  are  produced  by  various 
methods  of  manipulation  such  as  bending, 
twisting  and  crushing,  followed  by  a  certain 
amount  of  trimming  and  cutting. 
These  stems  are  fixed  and  held  in  position  at   ^  Methods  of 

'^  holding  sterna 

their  base  by  means  of  small  pieces  of  wood  **  ^^^'"  ***~^- 

called  Knbari  (see  Plate  24)  placed  across  the 

neck    of    the    flower    vessel.      The    Knbari   is 

generally  a  short  cylindrical  piece  of  wood  with 

a  long  slit  in  it,  wide  enough  to  hold  the  stems, 

this  kind  is  technically  called  Togi  no  kubari. 

As  such  branches  are  given  a  lean  in  one  or 

other  direction  the  slit  is  generally  of  a  wedge 

shape,  narrower  below.     This  variety  in  width 

of  opening  also  enables  stems  of  different  dia- 

meters  to  be  held  efficiently  in  position.     For 

large  arrangements  with  many  branches  double 

and  even  triple  Kubari  are  used  ;  in  which  case 

a  broad  piece  of  wood  with  two  or  three  slits  is 

employed.     The   Kubari   should  be  fixed  just 

below  the  surface  of  the  water  and  should  not 

be  visible.     In  large  mouthed  vessels  or  Kago 

the  flowers  are  fixed  in  bamboo  tubes  concealed 

in  the  vessel :  these  tubes  hold  the  water  and 

receive  the  Kubari. 
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Some  Schools  affect  a  rustic  simplicity  by 
employing  a  natural  forked  stem  which  is  cal- 
led Mitsu  mata  kubari,  but  most  writers  agree 
that  the  chief  point  of  importance  is  that  the 
Kubari  should  be  effective  as  it  is  not  meant  to 
be  seen. 

For  flowers  placed  in  broad  shallow  vessels, 
such  as  Suna  bachi  and  Ba-darai^  other  kinds 
of  Kubari  are  used  which  are  hidden  below  the 
pebbles  or  sand  which  these  vessels  contain. 
One  kind  called  the  Kana  ami  dome  or  Metal  net 
fastener  consists  of  a  sheet  of  metal  perforated 
with  holes  of  different  diameter  to  receive  the 
extremeties  of  the  different  stems  or  branches 
(see  Plate  24.)  Another  kind  called  the  Tsiitsu 
dome  consists  of  small  rings  or  sections  of  bam- 
boo of  different  diameter  glued  to  a  wooden 
board,  the  different  stems  finding  a  lodgment  in 
these,  and  being  partly  held  in  position  by 
the  sand  or  pebbles  which  cover  them  (see  Plate 
24). 
Fancy  kinds  Other  kinds  of  fancy  fixtures  are  employed 
such  as  Kutsuwa  dome  or  Horse's  bit  fixture, 
Kani  dome  or  Crab  fixture,  Hasami  dome  or 
Scissors  fixture,  Kogatana  dome  or  Knife  fixture, 
Kusari  dome  or  Chain  fixture,  and  Jari  dome  or 
Gravel  fixture,  (see  Plates  25  &  26.)  These  fix- 
tures are  chiefly,  as  their  name  simply,  various 
metal  implements  which  are  used  in  such  shallow 
vessels  in  a  fanciful  manner  to  assist  by  their 
weight  in  holding  the  flower  stems  in  position. 
Unlike  the  wooden  Kubari  they  are  intended  to 
be  visible  and  form  a  capricious  combination 
with  the  flower  design. 

In  modern  times  a  Kubari  made  of  two  pieces 
of  wood  hollowed  out  and  bound  at  the  two 
ends  is  often  used.  A  splayed  or  wedge-like 
form  is  given  to  the  opening. 


PLATE  24. 
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Mitsu  mata  no  kubari 
(Forked  ^prig  fastener)^ 


I  ma  kubari 
(Present  fastener). 


Fniatsu  kubari 
(Double  fastener). 


Kana  ami  dome 
(Metal  mesh  fastener). 


Toji  no  kubari 
(Modern  fastener). 


Tsutsu  dome 
(Tube  fastener). 


ivi 


Usual  kinds  of  stem  fasteners  l^Kiibayi^, 


. 
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J''iiiicv  kinds  of  stem  fa&tenera  (^TomeY 
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Fancy  kinds  of  si  cm  fasteners  (^Tomey 
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Connected  with  the  principal  Japanese  flowers 
there  are  certain  traditions  which  affect  their  em- 
ployment in  floral  compositions.  The  following 
are  some   of  the    principal  of  these  traditions. 


BOTwlJT  J%'0  DBA*. 

THE   TRADITION   OF   THE   PEONY. 


The  Peony,  is  said  to  be  the  king  of  flowers     Chinese  king 


in  China,  and  when  used  in  combination  with 
other  flowers  is  entitled  to  the  most  important 
position.  It  is  sometimes  called  FHki-gusa  which 
means  Distinguished  Plant,  As  the  Peony  is 
large  and  full  in  flower  a  too  crowded  arrange- 
ment of  blossoms  must  be  avoided. 


of  flowers. 


THE   TRADITION  OF   THE  LOTUS. 

The  Lotus  is  said  to  be  the  king  of  flowers  in  Indian  and 
India  and  is  consequently  entitled  to  precedence  of"flowcra.  '"^ 
on  the  Toko  no  ma.  It  is  often  called  Hotoke 
no  Hana  or  the  Flower  of  the  Buddhist  spirits 
and  on  account  of  its  religious  character  is 
disliked  for  occasions  of  rejoicing.  The  leaves 
of  this  plant  play  the  most  important  part  in  the 
arrangements  and  there  are  three  forms  of  leaf, 
employed  called  respectively,  Kwako,  meaning 
style  of  the  past,  for  open  leaves,  Genzaiy  or 
style  of  the  present,  for  half  opened  or  curled 
leaves,  and  Mirai,  or  style  of  the  future,  for 
closed  leaves.  In  ordinary  compositions  a 
large  open  leaf  is  used  for  the  Shin,  a  half 
opend  one  for  the  Gio,  and  a  curled  one  for  the 
Sd  or  Tome. 
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THB  TRADITION  OF  THB  CHBRRY  PLOWBR. 

Japanese  king  The  Cherry  blossom  is  regarded  in  Japan  as 
the  king  of  flowers,  and  consequently  has  pre- 
cedence when  arranged  with  other  flowers  on 
the  same  Toko  no  ma.  Unlike  most  flowers  its 
branches  must  be  trimmed  and  trained  as  little 
as  possible  in  making  into  compositions.  For 
the  centre  of  a  cherry  flower  design  a  somewhat 
sparce  arrangement  of  buds  must  be  used, 
for  the  sides  half  open  flowers,  and  for  the 
lower  supports  flowers  in  full  bloom  in  large 
quantities  should  be  employed. 

THB  TRADITION  OF  THB  "  PYRUS  SPBCTABILIS.*' 

A  rival  to  the  This  is  One  of  the  so  called  kings  of  flowers  in 
c^OTy  08-  jj^pj^j^^  ^^^  holds  high  rank  and  precedence  be- 
fore others.  As  however  it  blooms  contempora- 
neously with  the  Cherry  flower  and  the  Peony,  if 
used  in  combination  with  these  the  Cherry 
flower  takes  the  central  position,  the  Kaido  is 
placed  to  the  right,  and  the  Peony  on  the  left. 
A  fancy  name  for  the  Kaido  is  Kikkiyo-so  mean- 
ing Plant  of  Good  and  Evil^  so  named  because  it 
is  said  that  this  flower  flourishes  in  a  house  of 
good  fortune,  and  droops  in  a  house  of  bad  for- 
tune. For  this  reason  some  people,  preferring 
to  remain  in  ignorance  of  their  good  or  ill  luck 
will  not  plant  this  flower  in  their  gardens. 

When  used  in  artiflcial  arrangements  the 
composition  should  be  full  with  numerous  blos- 
soms. In  some  styles  this  flower  is  called 
Kitsudd'Sd  or  the  Virtue  directing  plant,  and  as 
such  is  much  used  in  priests*  gardens.  It  is 
not  suitable  for  floral  compositions  on  the  occa- 
sion of  f^tes. 
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TRADITION  OF  THE  "MORNING  GLORY. 


If 


This  plant  being  a  creeper  should  be  attached  ^"Jfcepfng 
to  a  withered  stump,  twig,  or  bamboo  stem  p^*°'»- 
placed  in  the  vase,  round  which  it  should  be 
wound  in  a  direction  turning  the  flowers  to  the 
left  side.  For  the  Tome,  or  lower  part  of  the 
arrangement,  buds  must  be  used  and  flowers  in 
full  bloom  avoided. 


TRADITION  OF  THE  MAPLE. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  flowerless  variiu^r**lS 
trees  the  branches  of  which  are  used  as  Flowers  ^•p^** 
in  Japanese  compositions.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  Maple,  the  Haru  Momiji  or  Spring  Maple 
which  is  red  when  the  young  leaves  open,  and 
the  Kaede  which  is  green  in  the  spring  and 
turns  red  in  the  autumn.  There  are  several 
fancy  styles  of  arrangement  used  for  the  Maple, 
as  follows. 

Asa  hi  no  sashikata  or  Sunrise  arrangement j 
in  which  the  leaves  of  the  Shin  or  centre  should 
shew  their  fronts ;  YH  hi  no  sashikata  or  Sunset 
arrangement f  also  called  the  Aki  no  sashikata  or 
Autumn  arrangement,  in  which  the  leaves  of  the 
principal  centre  should  display  their  under  sides. 

Shigure  no  sashikata  or  Cloudy  weather  ar- 
rangement, the  idea  of  which  style  was  taken 
from  the  wild  Maple  trees  of  Ogura  yama  in 
Kioto  the  leaves  of  which  are  often  curled  by 
frost.  This  character  is  given  to  Maple  arrange- 
ments made  during  the  tenth  month ;  the  leaves 
should  be  curled  and  sprinkled  with  spray. 

Tsuten  no  sashikata  or  the  TsUten  arrange- 
ment, named  after  a  spot  called  TsUten  where 
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the  Maple  branches  dip  down  into  the  river: 
For  this  style  or  arrangement  green  leaves  must 
be  used  above  and  red  leaves  below. 

Tatsuta  no  sashikaia  or  the  Tatsuta  arrange- 
ment^ called  after  a  place  of  this  name  where 
Maple  trees  overhang  the  river.  In  arranging 
the  Shin  of  this  style  several  leaves  should  be 
taken  off  and  dropped  into  the  water  of  the  ves- 
sel to  suggest  leaves  which  have  fallen  in  the 
river.  This  style  of  arrangement  is  suited  for 
use  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  months  before  the 
Maples  redden. 


THE   TRADITION   OF  THE   PINE. 


The  Pine  tree       The  Pine  tree  being  an  evergreen   is  much 

specially  I 
oured    as 
evergreen. 


o^  as  °^  esteemed  and  its  use  for  floral  compositions  is 


considered  very  felicitous.  It  should  not  be 
much  trimmed,  and  an  overlaboured  arrange- 
ment should  be  carefully  avoided.  A  thick 
gnarled  branch  is  preferred,  and  a  bold  character 
should  be  given  to  the  whole. 


TRADIIION   OF   THE   BAMBOO. 


Peculiar  cha-  The  Bamboo  is  strictly  speaking  regarded 
Bamboo!^  ^^^  neither  as  a  tree  or  a  plant.  It  may  be  used  in 
the  place  of  either,  or  it  may  be  merely  employed 
as  an  auxiliary  {Soye  mono).  If  Bamboo  is  em- 
ployed in  a  floral  composition  the  use  of  a  vessel 
made  from  bamboo  must  be  avoided.  A  favour- 
ite way  of  using  Bamboo  is  to  employ  a  portion 
from  the  middle  of  a  stem  or  tube  with  the  small 
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twigs  and  leaves  attached,  and  in  this  case  the 
form  of  cut  given  to  the  top  of  the  main  stem, 
which  is  called  the  Kirikuchi,  is  important. 
Sometimes  a  splice  shaped  cut  is  used,  and  some- 
times a  horizontal  one.  If  used  on  wedding  oc- 
casions the  Kirikuchi  must  he  hidden  by  leaves. 

TRADITION   OF  THE   PINE,   BAMBOO   AND   PLUM. 

The  triple  arrangement  of  the  Pine,  Bamboo      New  Year  ar- 

>    rangements. 

and  Plum,  is  one  of  the  favourite  combinations 
for  felicitous  occasions.  It  is  specially  used  at 
the  New  Year  and  for  wedding  ceremonies.  If 
all  three  are  displayed  in  one  vessel  the  Pine 
should  be  used  for  the  Shin^  the  Bamboo  for  the 
Gio^  and  the  Plum  for  the  So,  If  each  be  ar- 
ranged in  a  separate  vessel  then  the  Pine  has 
the  central  position,  the  Bamboo  is  placed  on  the 
left,  and  the  Plum  on  the  right.  In  such  ar- 
rangements the  Plum  should  have  its  stem  bound 
with  the  coloured  silk  cord  called  Miztihiki. 

TRADITION   OF   THE   RHODEA  JAPONICA. 

This  plant  is  esteemed  for  its  beautiful  large     Management 
leaves  and  the  principal  art  of  arrangement  con-  puSts.*^  "^ 
sists  in  a  careful  disposal  of  the  different  leaves 
in  a  well  balanced  composition.     The  principal 
leaves  are  distinguished  by  the  following  names. 

Shin  no  ha,  or  Central  leafy  occupying  the 
centre  of  the  design.  Haru  no  ha  or  spring 
leaf,  being  a  green  leaf  envelloping  the  central 
stem :  Natsn  no  ha  or  Summer  leaf  a  wide 
leaf  used  in  a  drooping  manner :  A  ki  no  ha  or 
Autumn  leaf,  a  leaf  which  is  used  in  the  back- 
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ground  of  the  composition,  having  its  tip  with- 
ered :  Fuyu  no  ha  or  Winter  Icaf^  a  withered 
leaf  used  in  the  front.  In  addition  to  the  above 
the  following  leaves  are  also  used.  Tsuyu  uke 
no  ha  meaning  the  Dew  receiving  leaf,  a  leaf  the 
front  of  which  is  curled  upwards ;  this  leaf  is  used 
in  front  of  the  Shin  in  Spring  and  Summer. 

Tsuyu  koboshi  no  ha  meaning  the  Dew  dripp- 
ing {spilling)  leaf,  a  leaf  placed  behind  the  Shin 
having  its  end  curved  down.  Such  a  leaf  is 
used  in  Autumn  and  Winter  arrangements. 

Tsubanie  guchi  no  ha  or  The  swallow  mouthed 
leaf  which  form  consists  of  two  young  leaves 
placed  together  so  as  to  present  a  double  tip, 
and  which  is  placed  between  the  larger  leaves  of 
the  composition.  Its  use  is  confined  to  the 
first  and  the  twelfth  months:  in  the  twelfth 
month  it  should  be  larger  than  in  the  first. 

The  Omoto  has  small  bunches  of  berries,  and 
a  bunch  of  these  should  be  placed  in  front  of 
one  principal  leaf,  springing  from  between  two 
secondary  leaves.  One  bunch  of  berries  suffices 
for  any  arrangement  not  exceeding  nine  leaves. 

Special  names  are  given  to  dift'erent  styles  of 

arrangement  in  which  some  of  the  above  forms 

of  leaf  are  employed. 

Arrangement        Uchil  no  sashikata  ov  Rainy  season  arrange- 

according    to  ^^^^^    ^h\s  may  be  used  at  any  time  of  year. 

In  this  style  either  the  Dew-receiving  leaf  or  the 
Dew  spilling  leaf  must  be  used. 

Setchil  no  sashikata  or  Snow  time  arrange- 
ment. In  this  style  the  above  two  leaves  are 
both  used,  the  berries  are  kept  low  in  position, 
and  withered  leaves  are  not  allowed. 

Ham  no  sashikata  or  Spring  arrangement. 
This  style  is  used  in  the  first  month,  when  many 
young  leaves  with  very  few  withered  leaves 
should  be  employed. 
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Natsu  no  sashikata  or  Summer  arrangement. 
This  style  is  distinguished  by  the  use  of  a  very 
full  leaved  arrangement.  A  withered  leaf  is  per- 
mitted in  the  front  only. 

Aki  no  sashikata  or  Autumn  arrangement, 
distinguished  by  the  use  of  many  withered  leaves 
and  no  young  leaves. 

Fuyu  no  sashikata  or  Winter  arrangement. 
This  style  is  peculiar  to  the  twelfth  month  when 
many  withered  leaves  and  the  Tsuhame  guchi 
leaf  should  be  employed. 


TRADITION  OF  THE  WILLOW. 

The  Willow  is  used  for  floral  arrangements  on   Looping  up  of 

°  trailing   bran- 

felicitous  occasions,  from  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  c^"- 
eighth  month  to  the  first  day  of  the  third  month. 
As  the  branches  of  this  tree  droop,  care  must  be 
taken  to  avoid  an  arrangement  in  which  bran- 
ches droop  on  both  sides  of  a  composition.  The 
droop  should  be  confined  to  one  side,  and  an 
annexed  plant  or  tree  branch  must  be  placed  on 
the  other  side  of  a  compiosition.  If  however 
employed  at  the  anniversary  of  a  death  both 
sides  of  the  arrangement  may  droop.  In  using 
branches  of  the  Willow  it  is  a  common  practice 
to  tie  the  long  drooping  stems  into  a  loose  loop. 
This  custom  is  said  to  have  been  originated  by 
Sdho  the  founder  of  the  EnshiU  school,  who 
found  it  otherwise  diflicult  to  prevent  the  long 
branches  trailing  upon  the  mats,  in  standing 
arrangements.  The  custom  became  afterwards 
a  piece  of  affectation  applied  even  to  hanging 
arrangements. 
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TRADITION  OF  THB  CLEYERA  JAPONICA. 


Sacred  tree       This  tree,  often  called  the  Cypress,  has  a  very 

branches.  .  •    .  •  •        t  i     •  •    «t 

sacred  association  in  Japan,  being  specially 
the  tree  of  the  gods  and  supposed  to  be  the  most 
ancient  of  all  trees.  It  grows  abundantly  in  the 
groves  of  many  old  temples  and  its  branches  are 
used  for  religious  ceremonies  and  flower  arrange- 
ments. The  term  Sakaki  has  come  however 
to  be  applied  to  other  trees  growing  in  temple 
grounds.  For  example,  the  Sakaki  of  the  Ta- 
tsuta  temple  is  the  Maple,  that  of  the  Miwa 
temple  is  the  Cedar,  and  that  of  the  Adzuma- 
no-mori  shrine  is  the  Camphor  tree.  In  using  the 
branches  of  any  of  the  above  trees  for  Shin- 
to ceremonial  arrangements  the  compositions 
should  be  full  leaved  with  a  direction  towards 
the  South. 

For  Buddhist  ceremonials  the  Shikimi  (Illi- 
cium  religiosum)  is  used  and  the  arrangement 
has  a  Northern  direction. 


TRADITION   OF  THE  CAMELLIA. 


The  Camellia  There  is  a  prejudice  against  the  Camellia  on 
an"  vcrgrccn^  account  of  the  fragility  of  the  flower,  which  falls 
to  pieces  at  the  slightest  touch  ;  it  is  nevertheless 
much  esteemed  as  being  an  evergreen.  The 
famous  Ogasawara  mentions  the  following  rea- 
sons for  the  high  estimation  in  which  the  Camel- 
lia should  be  held.  It  is  recorded  that  in  the 
time  of  the  gods,  Sasa  no  no  tnikoto  and   his 
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consort  Inada  hime  built  a  palace  and  as^a  token 
of  unchanging  fidelity  for  eight  thousand  years 
planted  a  Camellia  tree.  This  tree  is  said  still 
to  exist  in  the  province  of  Izumo  and  is  called 
Yatsu  yd  no  Tsubaki  or  the  Camellia  tree  of 
eight  thousand  years.  Another  reason  assigned 
for  the  high  estimation  in  which  this  tree  is  held 
is  that  the  pestle  in  which  the  rice  for  the  wedd- 
ing cake  is  ground  is  made  of  its  wood. 


THE  TRADITION  OF  THB  CHOSHUN. 

This  plant  is  regarded  as  felicitous  because  it  Useofthomy 
lasts  longer  than  any  other.  For  this  reason 
it  receives  the  fancy  name  of  Gekki-so  or  Month 
to  month  plant.  Some  people  object  to  its 
use  on  important  occasions  on  account  of  its 
thorns,  but  there  is  no  objection  to  removing 
the  thorns. 


TRADITION   OF  THE  WATER  DIVING   PLUM. 

OR 

jro  jr^M^  jro  sbijvuxu  jro  MBjr. 

TRADITION  OF  THB  RURAL  SPRING. 


With  regard  to  these  special  arrangements  it  is    Fanciful  ar- 

,,_  ,-,  «.      rangeincnt  of 

related  that  S0h6  upon  a  certain  huntmg  expedi-  pium     blos- 
soms. 

tion  saw  in  the  mountains  a  large  plum  tree  one 
of  the  branches  of  which  bent  into  the  stream 
below,  the  extremity  again  rising  upwards  dad 
with  blossoms.  Being  struck  with  the  effect,  be 
applied  it  to  artificial  arrangements  of  plum 
branches  in  shallow  water  vessels. 
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BJTM^JT,  WUJTMMjr  JTO  OBJr. 

TRADITION  OF  THB  DISTANT  MOUNTAIN  AND 
NEAR  FOREST. 


Arrane^ent  This  fancy  is  applied  to  flower  arrangements 
a"^mountain  placed  in  bamboo  vases  having  one  top  and  two 
side  mouths.  In  such  vessels  a  water  plant 
should  be  placed  in  the  highest  position,  a  land 
plant  in  the  middle,  and  a  tree  branch  below, 
the  idea  being  to  suggest  the  scenery  of  a 
mountain  lake  with  fields  on  the  mountain  slope 
and  a  forest  at  the  base.  With  this  object  in 
view  the  tree  branch  below  must  be  high  in  ar- 
rangement to  keep  up  the  idea  of  a  near  fore- 
ground, the  v/attT  plant  above  should  be  kept  low 
to  suggest  distance,  and  the  land  plant  in  the 
centre  suggesting  middle  distance,  must  be  of 
medium  middle  height. 


TRADITION  OF  ONE  LEAF  AND  ONE  FLOWER. 


Simplest  kind      This  elementary  arrangement  of  one  flower 

of  arrangement  ,       -  .  •!  t  %        r 

with  single  leaf  With  One  leaf  IS  attributed  to  the  famous  artist 

and  blossom. 

and  philosopher  Rikiu  who  on  a  certain  occa- 
sion having  observed  a  fence  covered  with  con- 
volvuli  gathered  one  flower  and  one  leaf  arrang- 
ing them  in  a  vase.  On  being  asked  why  he 
adopted  so  modest  a  design  he  replied  that  as  it 
was  impossible  to  rival  nature  in  its  grouping, 
our  artificial  arrangements  should  be  as  simple 
and  modest  as  possible ;  even  one  leaf  and  one 
flower  were  sufficient,  he  said,  to  call  for 
admiration. 
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CHARACrrSR  OF  FI^OWERS. 


The  above  principles  of  arrangement  have  General  rule 
been  called  traditions  as  they  are  in  many  cases  arrangement, 
founded  upon  traditional  fancies  handed  down 
from  early  times.  Other  more  common  place 
rules  exist  for  the  treatment  of  special  flowers 
according  to  their  different  character  and  season. 
Ail  flower  arrangements  have  one  of  the  two 
following  general  characters  namely  Fukki  no 
sashikata  meaning  Rich  arrangement^  or  Hin  no 
sashikata  meaning  Poor  arrangement.  In  the 
former  the  flowers  are  disposed  in  three  or  five 
bold  lines,  such  compositions  being  specially 
suited  for  congratulatory  occasions.  In  the  latter 
the  arrangement  is  large  but  the  flowers  in  small 
quantities  and  the  character  thin  and  sparce. 

Branches  having  flower  buds  and  those  having  special  rules 
blossoms  require  somewhat  different  treatment.  liSingcment?' 
It  is  also  necessary  to  bear  constantly  in  mind 
the  natural  character  of  the  particular  tree  or 
plant  employed.  For  example,  as  the  branches 
of  the  Peach  tree  have  a  straight  upward 
character,  arrangements  with  this  tree  must  par- 
take of  such  a  character.  The  Plum  tree  on  the 
other  hand  being  of  a  bent  and  irregular  nature, 
a  similar  character  should  be  given  to  it  when 
used  in  artificial  compositions. 

Again   among   trees   and   flowers   of   similar      Difference 
species  there  are  distinct  differences  of  character  among"©" 

^,        ,  .    ,  ,  -         -  -  era  of  similar 

in  growth  which  must  be  observed.  species. 


The  Kakitsuhata  and  Ayame  for  example, 
which  are  different  species  of  Iris,  have  a  different 
character ;  so  with  the  Summer  Chrysanthemum 
and  winter  Chrysanthemum ;  the  common  Pine 
and  Five-leafed-pine ;  the  Peony  and  the  Tree 
Peony,   etcetera.      Also   the  Wistaria  and    the 
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Willow  are  both  used  for  their  trailing  stems 
but  the  character  of  arrangement  is  entirely 
different  in  each. 

The  Japanese  have  a  general  name  Kdyo, 
difficult  to  translate,  applied  to  the  red  and  gold- 
en coloured  leaves  of  different  trees  in  the 
Autumn.  Three  disinct  colours,  red,  light  red 
or  yellow,  and  warm  green  are  recognised  as  the 
principal  Autumn  tints.  For  ordinary  artificial 
arrangements  of  such  changing  leaves  the  Shin 
should  be  red,  the  Gio,  light  red  or  yellow,  and 
the  So  or  Tome  should  be  green. 

The  following  rules  and  remarks  apply  to  the 
character  of  certain  favourite  flowers. 

(iris  lavigata).. 

This  plant  is  common  to  all  four  seasons  and 
when  used  requires  to  be  treated  in  character 
with  the  particular  season.  In  Spring  the  leaves 
are  stiff  and  straight,  with  no  curl,  the  flower 
stems  are  short,  and  the  flowers  low  down. 

In  Summer  the  leaves  are  full  and  numerous, 
and  there  is  much  spirit  in  the  flowers. 

In  Autumn  the  flowers  are  tall  and  the  leaves 
bent  and  curled.  In  Winter  the  leaves  are  part- 
ly dead  and  withered  and  the  flowers  are  weak 
and  drooping. 

(narcissus  tazetta). 

This  plant  is  arranged  also  in  somewhat  differ- 
ent manners  to  accord  with  the  particular  month 
in  which  it  is  used.  Before  the  winter  solstice 
the  iS/iin  should  be  arranged   straight  and  the 
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flowers  kept  low.  After  this  period^  the  leaves 
should  be  bent,  thickly  arranged,  and  the  flow- 
ers placed  high.  If  used  in  Spring  time  the 
leaves  should  be  limp  and  drooping,  the  flowers 
long,  and  their  stems  bent ;  the  leaves  should 
have  their  sheathes  on  and  the  whole  arrange- 
ment must  be  made  to  appear  as  if  growing  in 
the  water. 

(argemonb  mexicana). 

With  this  flower  a  large  leaf  should  be  used 
at  the  bottom,  which  is  technically  called  the 
Doha  or  Earth  leaf. 

(wistaria). 

Behind  the  Shin  in  an  arrangement  of  Wistaria 
should  be  introduced  a  drooping  branch  called 
the  Enko  branch,  named  after  a  certain  species 
of  long  armed  monfcey  which  often  swings  it- 
self on  the  branches  of  such  creepers. 

!*•«•«•«  jfirjc  J. 

(kerria  japonica). 

When  this  plant  is  artificially  arranged  a 
special  stem  having  its  end  a  little  withered  and 
called  the  Tsuyu  no  eda  or  Dew  branch  should 
be  introduced  at  the  front. 

(plum). 

One  of  the  favourite  kinds  of  Plum  branch  is 
called  the  Zuwaye,  consisting  of  a  piece  of  old 
trunk  with  young  straight  sprouts  springing 
from  it.     This  kind  of  branch  must  not  be  used 
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before  the  winter  solstice.  After  the  first  month 
it  may  be  used  as  the  Shin  of  an  arrangement, 
and  then  the  new  branches  should  spring  from 
a  bend  or  knot  in  the  trunk.  If  red  Plum  blos- 
soms are  used  in  a  combined  arrangement  they 
should  be  placed  in  the  front  of  the  composition^ 

(iris   LiEVIGATA). 

In  arranging  this  plant  the  three  centre-most 
leaves  should  be  long  and  a  special  leaf  called 
the  Kammuri  ha  or  Cap  leaf  must  be  placed  as  a 
back  ground  to  the  principal  flowers. 

(iris  sibirica). 

The  principal  front  leaves  of  this  plant  should 
be  arranged  in  three  steps  or  gradations,  and 
the  use  of  many  leaves  must  be  avoided. 

(iris  japonica). 

This  plant  should  be  arranged  with  four  front 
leaves  long  or  short  at  will,  but  no  leaves  should 
be  placed  behind  the  Shin  or  central  stem. 

(reed,  rush  and  bull-rush). 

Generally  speaking  in  arranging  these  water 
grasses  the  Shin  or  centre  should  be  partly 
withered  and  round  the  stem  younger  sprouts 
should  be  used. 
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When  flowers  are  arranged  during  the  high 
winds  of  the  eighth  month  (present  September) 
a  bending  character  may  be  given  to  the  whole 
composition  to  look  as  if  blown  by  the  wind. 

ABTlFICIAIi  PBBMKBVATIOIV. 

Various  methods  are  in  use  for  prolonging  the      Methods  of 

*^  o     o  artificial    per* 

vitality  of  cut  branches  and  plants  used  in  servation. 
flower  arrangements.  As  a  rule  ShUgi  no  hana, 
by  which  is  meant  those  plants  which  are  used 
on  felicitous  occasions,  should  not  be  thus  arti- 
ficially treated,  though  the  Bamboo  is  often 
made  an  exception  to  this  rule.  The  methods 
of  preservation  as  applied  to  diflerent  plants  are 
as  follows. 

The  Bamboo  should  be  cut  in  the  morning 
at  4  A.M.  and  the  bottom  division  or  knot  re- 
moved, leaving  the  upper  division  untouched. 
Then  about  fifty  eight  grains  (i  momme)  of 
cloves  stewed  in  hot  water  should  be  filled  in  to 
the  tube  from  below,  the  bottom  being  afterwards 
closed  up.  It  is  then  laid  horizontally  until  the 
liquor  inside  cools,  and  emptied,  after  which  it  is 

ready  for  use. 

The  Wistaria  should  have  its  cut  stem  burnt 
and  then  immersed  in  Sake,  after  which  it  is 
ready  for  use. 

With  regard  to  Maple  branches  the  very  red 
leaved  kind  will  not  last  well  but  the  lighter 
coloured  sort  is  more  lasting.  When  cut  the 
leaves  should  be  immersed  in  water  for  an  hour  be- 
fore use,  this  process  contributing  to  the  vitality. 

For  the  Lespedeza  the  cut  end  of  the  stem 
must  be  burnt. 

For  the  Hydrangea  the  cut  end  of  the  stem 
must  be  burnt  to  charcoal,  it  is  then  ready  for 
placing  in  water. 
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For  the  Willow  the  cut  stem  should  be  spliced 
off  and  a  drug  called  Senkiu  being  tied  round  it, 
it  should  be  immersed  in  water  for  one  night. 

It  may  be  taken  as  a  general  rule  that  all 
flowers  which  suck  up  water  with  difficulty  are 
improved  in  vitality  by  treating  the  end  of  their 
stems  with  fire  or  hot  water.  Generally  speak- 
ing land  plants  are  better  treated  by  burning,  but 
for  water  plants  the  hot  water  treatment  is  best. 

The  Nuphar  yaponicum,  a  water  plant  much 
esteemed  and  called  the  Kdhone,  should  be  select- 
ed from  a  shallow  spot  and  cut  during  the  heat 
of  the  day.  A  liquor  composed  of  cloves  boiled 
in  tea  should  be  blown  into  the  cut  stem  as  this 
prolongs  its  vitality. 

The  Morning  glory  should  be  cut  at  night 
whilst  the  flowers  are  closed  and  the  buds  should 
be  immediately  bound  up  with  soft  paper.  The 
paper  is  removed  in  the  morning  at  the  time  of 
arranging  the  flowers. 

The  Begonia  Evansiana,  called  the  Shukaidd^ 
should  be  cut  in  the  early  morning  the  knots 
removed  with  a  sharp  knife  and  the  whole  im- 
mersed in  water  before  arranging. 

The  Monochoria  vaginalis,  called  the  Mizu- 
aoif  when  cut  should  have  about  one  inch  of  the 
end  immersed  in  hot  water  until  the  colour 
changes,  and  it  must  then  be  dipped  deeply 
in  cold  water,  after  which  it  is  ready  for  use. 

The  Aster  should  have  its  end  burnt  and  then 
immersed  deeply  in  water. 

The  Senecis  Kaempperi,  called  the  Tsuwabuki, 
is  treated  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  Monochoria 
vaginalis. 

The  Argamone  mexicana,  called  Azami, 
should  have  its  stem  tightly  tied  round  with 
soaked  paper  at  a  point  five  or  six  inches  above 
the  cut  end.     The  end   should   then   be   burnt 
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with  a  flame,  after  which  the  paper  is  removed 
and  the  fHower  is  ready  for  use. 

The  Nandina  dotnestica,  called  Nanten^  is  of 
straight  and  very  brittle  stem.  The  parts  to  be 
bent  must  be  wrapped  in  wet  paper  and  the 
paper  is  then  burnt.  After  the  paper  is  burnt  to 
ashes  it  will  be  found  that  the  stems  can  be 
easily  bent  at  these  places.  When  bent  to  the 
forms  required  they  are  tied  with  string  and  put 
in  water  for  some  time. 


FBACTICAEi 


As  practical  examples  of  flowers  arrangement  Practical  ics- 

.  sons  in  flower 

are  given  several  illustrations  of  defective  com-   arrangements, 
positions  side  by  side  with  the  same  altered  and 
improved. 

Plates  27  and  28.  In  Plate  27  the  Yamabuki 
(Kerria  Japonica)  is  shewn  placed  in  a  standing 
vase  with  its  branches  very  much  in  the  form 
assumed  when  flrst  cut.  The  defects  of  this 
arrangement  are  the  stiff'ness  of  the  central  stem, 
the  weak  and  open  appearance  of  the  diflerent 
branches  near  the  base,  the  parallelism  of  some 
of  the  smaller  stems,  and  the  general  fullness, 
irregularity  and  formlessness  of  the  whole.  Al- 
tered, as  in  Plate  28,  the  Shin  or  central  branch 
assumes  a  graceful  double  curve,  the  different 
branches  are  united  at  the  base,  the  curve  of 
the  secondary  branch  is  altered  and  some  of  the 
smaller  stems  are  removed.  The  whole  resolves 
itself  into  five  governing  lines. 

Plates,  29  and  30.  In  Plate  29,  the  Ran 
(Orchid)  is  shown  in  a  standing  vase  in  an  almost 
symmetrical  arrangement.  One  of  the  principal 
faults  is  this  same  regularity  and  the  straight- 
ness  of  the  central  leaf.  The  distribution  of  the 
In  and   Yo  of  the  leaves  is  bad ;  by  which  is 
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meant  that  the  variety  and  balance  of  front  and 
back  of  the  leaves  is  not  obtained.  Altered 
and  improved  as  in  Plate  30,  the  stem  of  the 
central  leaf  is  curved  gracefully,  and  it  shows 
mainly  its  front  surface.  The  other  leaves  are 
kept  firmly  together  at  their  base  and  arranged 
so  as  to  reveal  portions  of  their  fronts  and 
backs  in  such  a  way  that  the  In  and  Yd  elements 
are  judiciously  balanced.  The  general  form  of 
the  composition  assumes  a  triHneal  group  of 
Shiny  Gio  and  So. 

Plates  31  and  32.  In  Plate  30,  the  Ko-demari 
(Spiroea  cantoniensis)  is  shown  carelessly  ar- 
ranged in  a  hanging  bamboo  vase  with  a  side 
mouth,  called  Shishi  guchi  hanaike.  Here  the 
central  branch  is  too  long  for  a  hanging  arrange- 
ment, which  requires  that  the  streamer  should  be 
longest:  the  whole  is  too  spread,  and  the  bran- 
ches are  too  numerous.  Altered  as  in  Plate  32, 
the  Shin  is  shortened,  the  Gio,  which  is  a  stream- 
er,  is  bent  down  in  a  wave-like  curve,  some  of  the 
excessive  twigs  are  removed,  and  the  whole  resol- 
ves itself  into  a  three  lined  arrangement. 

Plates  33  and  34.  In  Plate  33  is  shown  the 
ChOshun  (Rosa  Indica)  arranged  defectively  in  a 
crescent  shaped  hanging  vessel.  The  chief  faults 
are  the  sparsity  cf  leaves,  the  leanness  of  parts  of 
the  stem,  the  height  of  the  heaviest  open  flower 
and  its  proximity  to  the  half  opened  bud,  the 
want  of  power  in  the  line  of  the  Shin,  and  the 
cutting  of  the  edge  of  the  vessel  by  some  of  the 
lower  leaves.  Altered  as  in  Plate  34,  the  general 
line  is  improved,  the  open  flower  is  placed  lower, 
and  the  leaves  are  disposed  so  as  to  avoid  an 
appearance  of  leanness  in  the  principal  stem. 

Plate  35  shows  a  defective  arrangement  of 
Iris.  The  leaves  are  badly  united  at  the  base, 
the  line  of  the  Shin  is  weak,  some  of  the  side 
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leaves  are  straggling,  and  the  top  flower  and 
bud  are  two  close  together. 

Plate  36  shows  the  same  arrangement  altered. 
The  leaves  are  united  at  the  base,  the  general 
line  of  the  composition  improved,  the  flowers  are 
better  distributed,  and  some  of  the  superfluous 
leaves  are  removed. 

Plate  37  shows  branches  of  Plum  blossoms  as 
gathered  and  the  same  after  bending  and  trimm- 
ing ready  for  making  into  a  composition. 

Plate  38  shews  the  same  branches  after  dress- 
ing arranged  together  in  a  three  lined  com- 
position. 

Plate  39  shows  a  natural  sheaf  of  Iris  leaves 
as  plucked  and  some  of  the  same  leaves  dis- 
united ready  for  use  in  a  floral  comftosition. 

Plate  40  shows  the  same  leaves  re-combined 
artificially  in  various  ways.  The  same  plate 
also  shows  various  kinds  of  flower  stems  with 
flowers.  The  character  of  these  flower  stems 
varies  much  with  the  particular  season. 

Plate  41  shows  three  different  compositions 
with  Iris  leaves  and  flowers  together ;  one  with 
a  single  flower,  another  with  two,  and  a  third 
with  three  flowers. 

Plate  42  shows  the  different  character  of  com- 
position necessary  with  Summer  and  with 
Autumn  Chrysanthemums.  In  each  case  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  branches  before  com- 
position is  illustrated  side  by  side  with  the 
finished  arrangement.  The  Chrysanthemum 
here  shown  is  of  a  small  kind  called  Kogiku, 

Plate  43  shows  are  arrangement  of  a  pair 
of  vases  together  with  a  single  Kakemono  in 
the  Toko  no  ma.  The  vase  on  the  right  side 
contains  the  Shion  (Aster  Tataricus)  arranged 
in  three  lines,  and  that  on  the  left  contains  the 
Kakiisuhata  (Iris   Laevigata)   arranged  also  in 
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three  lines  so  as  to  balance  the  opposite  com- 
position. 

Plate  44  shows  an  arrangement  of  Momo 
(Peach  blossoms)  with  Chdshun  (Rosa  Indica)  in 
a  Hana  kago  (Flower  basket).  In  this  com- 
position the  Peach  branches  are  distributed  into 
the  two  lines  of  Shin  and  So  and  the  Chdshun 
occupies  the  position  of  the  GiO, 

Plate  45  shows  an  arrangement  of  Take  (Bam- 
boo) combined  with  Kdhone  (Nuphar  Japonicum) 
in  a  bronze  sand  bowl.  As  is  sometimes  cus- 
tomary in  such  broad  flat  vessels  the  arrange- 
ment is  a  double  one,  the  materials  being  placed 
side  by  side  detached  at  the  base.  The  charact- 
er of  the  thick  stemed  bamboo  necessitates  ver- 
tical tubes  cut  ofT  with  a  splice  cut,  but  the 
leaved  branches  attached  are  distributed  so  as  to 
suggest  the  trilineal  arrangement  of  the  Shin,  So 
and  Gio,  The  Kdhone  shews  an  arrangement 
of  seven  leaves  and  two  flowers,  the  longest  leaf 
taking  the  position  of  the  Shin  and  shewing 
mainly  its  front  surface,  the  other  leaves  are 
carefully  distributed  as  supports,  some  shewing 
their  front  and  others  their  back  surfaces. 

Plate  46  shows  an  arrangement  oi  Kiku  (Chry- 
santhemum) with  seven  flowers,  in  a  fancy 
bronze  vase.  Here  the  trilineal  distribution  of 
stems  and  the  disposition  of  the  flowers  and  buds 
are  to  be  noted.  The  lines  are  of  somewhat 
exaggerated  curves  and  the  Gio  partakes  almost 
of  the  character  of  a  streamer. 

Plate  47  shows  an  arrangement  of  Shiro 
Shakuyaku  (white  Peony)  with  seven  flowers 
in  a  high  bronze  vase.  The  Shin  and  Gio  lines 
are  very  distinct,  but  the  So  is  suggested  only 
by  a  single  leaf  and  flower  placed  on  the  right. 

Plate  48  shows  an  arrangement  of  Nadeshiko 
(Dianthus  superbus)  in  a  bronze  vase  placed  as 
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is  common  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  mural 
picture.  Seven  blossoms  are  used  and  the 
arrangement  is  a  trilineal  one,  the  Shin  being 
however  double. 

Plate  49  shows  an  arrangement  of  Chdsen 
Asagao  (Corean -convolvulus)  in  a  bronze  vase 
upon  a  high  wooden  stand.  The  floral  arrange- 
ment is  placed  quite  at  the  side  of  the  picture 
so  as  not  to  cross  it.  The  composition  has  three 
blossoms. 

Plate  50  shows  an  arrangement  of  Ha-ran 
(Leaf-orchid)  in  a  hexagonal  bronze  vase  upon 
a  lacquered  stand.  The  composition  is  on  one 
side  of  the  picture,  one  leaf  just  crossing  it,  but 
not  so  as  to  hide  any  important  portion.  The 
leaves  are  distributed  in  three  main  lines  and 
shew  their  front  and  under  surfaces  in  variety. 

Plate  51  shows  a  five  lined  arriangement  of 
Goyo  no  matsu  (Five  leaved  Pine)  in  a  high 
standing  vase  of  bronze. 

Plate  52  shows  an  arrangement  of  Nanten 
(Nandina  domestica)  in  a  fancy  bronze  vase. 
This  is  a  five  lined  composition  with  five  bun- 
ches of  berries  and  leaves.  The  GiO  line  is 
curiously  looped  into  a  knot. 

Plate  53  shows  the  Sho-chiku-haiy  or  favourite 
combination  of  Plum,  Bamboo  and  Pine,  treated 
in  a  fanciful  manner.  The  vase  itself  is  a 
cylinder  of  natural  bamboo  with  a  little  sprout 
attached  to  it.  The  Pine  and  Plum  branches 
are  inserted  in  this,  the  Pine  forming  the  Shin 
and  Gio  lines,  and  the  Plum  forming  the  So 
line  and  augmenting  the  Shin. 

Plate  54  shows  a  five  flowered  arrangement 
of  Narcissus  in  five  lines  placed  in  a  bronze 
vase.  The  leaves  are  carefully  grouped 
and  curled  so  as  to  reveal  partly  their  under 
surfaces. 
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Plate  55  shows  an  arrangement  of  Pine, 
Plum  and  Bamboo  {Shd-chiku-hai)  in  a  saucer- 
shaped  bronze  vase.  The  Pine  branch  occupies 
the  position  of  Shin^  the  Bamboo,  which  in  this 
case  is  a  thin  leafy  branch,  occupies  the  place  of 
Gid,  and  the  Plum  branch  is  used  as  a  streamer 
for  the  S6  (So-nagashi). 

Plate  56  shows  the  arrangement  of  a  hand- 
some leaved  plant  called  Gibdshi  (Funkia  ovata) 
in  a  simple  bronze  vase.  Seven  leaves  and  three 
bunches  of  flowers  are  employed,  and  the  leaves 
are  carefully  curled  and  arranged  with  due  regard 
to  the  In  and  Yd,  or  male  a,x\d  female  character. 

Plate  57  shows  a  curious  arrangement  with  a 
long  stalked  Cabbage  {Ha  hotan)  in  a  bowl 
shaped  vase.  The  arrangement  is  peculiar  but 
resolves  itself  into  five  lines. 

Plate  58  shows  an  arrangement  of  a  Plum 
branch  in  a  broad  flat  bronze  basin.  The  com- 
position is  trilineal  the  S6  branch  being  a 
streamer  and  made  to  dip  into  the  water  of  the 
vessel.  Such  an  arrangement  is  called  the 
water  diving  plum,  the  style  having  been  ori- 
ginated by  Sd'bd  who  is  said  to  have  taken  the 
idea  from  nature. 

Plate  59  shows  the  Yamabuki  (Kerria  Japo- 
nica)  arranged  in  a  circular  tub  such  as  is  used 
for  horses  called  Ba-darai,  and  held  at  the 
bottom  by  a  horse*s  bit.  It  is  placed  to  one  side 
of  the  hanging  manuscript. 

Plate  60  shows  a  hanging  flower  basket 
attached  to  a  pillar  tablet  {Suika)  containing 
a  simple  arrangement  of  Plum  blossoms  to- 
gether with  a  plant  called  Fukuju-so  (Adonis 
amurensis).  The  Plum  branches  are  arranged 
to  form  the  Shin  and  S6  of  the  composition, 
and  the  plant,  Fuknju-sd,  occupies  the  position 
of  GiO  or  Soye. 
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Plate  6 1  shows  a  hanging  and  standing 
arrangement  used  together.  The  hanging  ar- 
rangement consists  of  a  branch  of  drooping 
cherry  tree  (Shidare  zaknra)  in  a  vase  shaped 
flower  basket  with  a  tablet  behind  it.  The  stand- 
ing arrangement  consists  of  Irises  as  composed 
in  three  lines  with  two  flowers,  placed  in  a  low 
bamboo  vessel.  The  two  together  make  a  com- 
bination of  Ki  and  Knsa  or  tree  and  plant. 

Plate  62  shows  a  fanciful  arrangement  of  Wis- 
taria in  a  hanging  bronze  vessel,  shaped  like  a 
boat.  A  large  trailing  branch  or  streamer  oc- 
cupies the  position  of  the  Gid  and  hangs  down 
at  the  back  of  the  vessel  with  two  bunches  of 
blossoms.  The  other  stems  occupy  the  places 
of  Shin  and  S6  with  three  bunches  of  blossoms. 

Plate  63  shows  a  hanging  arrangement  of 
Hagi  (Lespedeza)  in  a  crescent  shaped  bronze 
vessel.  The  lines  of  Shin  and  Gid  are  kept 
within  the  horns  of  the  crescent  but  the  S6  is 
treated  as  a  Nageshi  and  trails  down  crossing 
the  side  of  the  vessel  in  a  long  sweeping  curve. 
The  relative  position  of  the  hanging  manuscript 
in  the  Toko  no  ma  is  shown. 

Plate  64  shows  the  arrangement  of  a  branch 
of  Sonare  (A  kind  of  Fir)  with  Kakitsuhata 
(Iris)  in  a  large  handled  Chinese  basket  {Hana 
kago)  of  what  is  called  the  Hokoji  shape,  after 
the  name  of  its  maker.  The  Fir  forms  the 
Shin  and  So  of  the  composition  the  So  crossing 
the  handle  as  a  streamer.  The  Iris  with  three 
flowers  is  arranged  in  the  position  of  the  Gid. 

Plate  65  shows  an  arrangement  in  a  tall 
double  mouthed  bamboo  vase.  The  top  mouth 
holds  a  Shakuyaku  (Peony)  arranged  in  two 
lines  of  Shin  and  So  with  ?iWQ  flowers ;  and  the 
side  mouth  below  contains  a  trilineal  arrange- 
ment of  Kakitsuhata  (Iris)  with  three  flowers. 
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The  Iris  while  possessing  in  itself  three  lines  of 
Shin,  GiOf  and  S6^  is  so  placed  as  to  balance  the 
upper  arrangement  of  Peony  and  occupy  the 
position  of  Gio  with  reference  to  this  trilineal 
composition.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
Peony,  occupying  the  higher  position,  is  a  land 
plant,  and  the  Iris  placed  below  is  a  water 
plant. 

Plate  66  shews  an  arrangement  in  a  tail  three 
mouthed  bamboo  vase.  At  the  top  is  a  trilineal 
composition  of  white  plum  blossoms  {tree) ;  in 
the  middle  is  a  three  lined  and  flowered  Nar- 
cissus {water  plant) ;  and  below  is  a  three  stemed 
arrangement  of  Chrysanthemum  having  five 
flowers  {land  plant). 

Plate  67  shews  a  seven  leafed  arrangement 
of  Kohone  (Nuphar  Japonicum)  with  two  flowers, 
placed  in  a  fancy  bronze  vase  with  a  fish  shaped 
base  upon  a  lacquered  stand.  The  Shin  leaf 
reveals  its  front  and  the  other  leaves  reveal  their 
front  and  back  surfaces  in  carefully  balanced 
variety.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Kakemono 
hung  to  one  side  of  the  flower  arrangement  is 
a  water  scene,  and  the  KoJione  is  a  water  plant, 

Plate  68  shews  a  hanging  arrangement  of 
Clematis  with  two  flowers  placed  in  an  iron 
hanging  vase  of  gourd  shape  hooked  to  the 
pillar  of  the  Toko  no  ma.  The  arrangement  is 
informal  and  as  such  suited  for  a  small  tea 
room.  There  is  a  fanciful  connection  between 
this  flower,  which  is  called  Tessen  {Tetsu  sen) 
and  the  material  of  the  vessel  which  is  Iron 
(Tetsu). 
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Defective  arrangement  ot  Oichli  ^RaiC^. 
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Altered  arrangement  Oic.\»\i  VRai*^. 
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Defective  arrangement  of  Spirsea  cat\Votvv&iv%v&  <JlodemaY\>^, 
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Corrected  arrang-ement  of  Spiraea  caT\lot\\eT\«A^  V)^oi\emar\>^. 
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Defective  arrangemunl  of  Rosa  \nA\ea  (^0110*111111"^. 
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Altered  arrangement  of  Rosa  indict  ^ClifliUim"^. 
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Ucfectivx  arrangement  of  Iris  (^Hiina  UioW^. 
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PLATE  36. 


Altered  arrangement  of  U'kK  (,Hutia  sU&liu'^. 
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Natural  branch  selected  for  ''So*' 
before  trimming 


Natural  branch  selected  fox 
**  Shin  ^'  before  trimming 


*'S<}"  branch  after  trimming 


''  Skin  "  branch  after  trimming 


Natural  and  altered  forms  of  plum  branches  tex  VrXvcv^-aX 
arrangement  of  *'  Shhi;'  **  Gi6"  and  ^^  S6  " 
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Altered  plum  branches  (see  plate  37)  arranged  togeXVtM  mWnci  "A  S\u>v  Gi 
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Arrangementa  of  Iris. 
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Arrangements  of  Ina, 
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PLATE  44. 


Arrangement  of  Peach  blossom  (Momo)  and  Rosa  indlca  l^CliosUun^ 'wv  ^q"««^ 
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Arrangement  of  White  Peony  (Sfctro  shafcwyahu^  vft  Vft%V\«o^«. '**■' 
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Arrangement  of  Dianthus  superbus  (iVa^esfiifeo^  \tv  VitOTvi^  N^^fc  ^^'^vci% 

relative  position  of  muTa\  p\ctuT^, 
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Arrangement  of  Convolvulus  (Chostn-asagao)  in  bionie  \Mft  o^  a.VMA  ^Mwveis 
relative  position  ot  rnutvX  ^ctate. 
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Arrangement  of  Orchid  {Ha-rttn)  in  bronze  vaae  on  stand  shQ<H\n%vwE<a>3iib 
position  of  mural  plctute. 
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Arrangement  of  Five-leaved  Pine  (Go-yfl-iio-maUw'^TOV\^^»«fc- 
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Arrangement  of  Nandina  domestics  (Nont(n')  in  lant^  >atMi7.ftNa»t  oti  *.»»&. 
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Arrangement  of  Pine  branch  (MaUu)  and  PlvirtiWatitfRVlUnve^'w*  "'***■ '^^ 
bamboo.     (ShO-chihu-baiV 
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PLATE  55. 


Arrangement  of  Pine  (Afflrtw)  Plum  (Ume"^  an4'Bain\iooi;TaVe^\o.Sa3w 
flower  vase.     (Shfi-cHfew-ba*^. 
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Arrangement  of  Funkia  ovata  (Gtbishi)  with  fievfen  \eavcft  vn  \«ot^i«  N»»a  « 
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Arrangement  of  Cabb&ge  ^^Ho-botan^. 
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Arrangement  of  White  Plum  (Hrtfttt-bttt^  to  a\\a.\\Qv)  \jcw\  NtSfc  ■««*.««. 
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Arrangement  of  Kema  Japonica  (Yamabtiki)  inYiOTse  WtoV^a-dava'i^YffSA.'^ 
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Arraiiycmcnt  of  Plum  hranch  (Umc)  and  Adorns  am^wava  VBwltttiv.-'^' 
hanging  basket  with  piUar  tab\c\.  i^Sw'iha"^- 
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Arrangement  of  drooping  Cherry  branch  (SJiiiiare-ZaliMra'^\Tv\v».tv^t\t'^^**** 
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Arrangement  0/ Wistaria  (i='«;i)  in  hanging  boa.X«Jc«.vei'*«!W^<*'^"^=*'''*' 
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PLATE  63. 


Arrangement  of  Lespedeza  {Hagi)  in  hanging  ctwotvA.  *.Vva.ve&  n«6Sii&.. 
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PLATE  64. 


Arrangement  of  Fir  (Sonare)  and  Iria  (KakUsubaln^  cX  •>,  fta-wex* 
in  large  handled  flowei  baL&\uKX^ 
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Arrangement  of  Peony  {Shakuyaku.)  and  \t\r  \,Kalnlsu\>ftHC\  w 
double  mouthed  bamboo  va&e. 


vrrangement  of  White  plum  (f/aku-bai),  Narciaaaa  (,Sutse«."^,  M»i  C\«^»MSte«w»» 
(KikuS  in  trinle  mnuthpA  KamViCio  vaAic- 
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Armngement  of  Nuphar  Japonicum  (^Kdhone'^  ahoVx^^  »«v«v 
/eaves  and  two  flowers,  in  tancy  va«a. 
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A  GRAVESTONE  IN  BATAVIA  TO  THE  MEMORY 

OF  A  JAPANESE  CHRISTIAN  OF  THE 

SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 


By  the  Rev.  A.  F.  King. 


Read  iqth  June,  i88g. 

Rather  more  than  three  years  ago  I  paid  a  short  visit  to 
the  Island  of  Java  in  company  with  my  friend,  Mr.  Edwin 
Freshfield.  One  day,  while  walking  through  the  business 
quarter  of  Batavia,  we  noticed  some  old  gravestones 
embedded  here  and  there  in  the  street  pavement.  All  were 
inscribed  with  Dutch  names,  except  one,  which  was  to  the 
memory  of  a  Christian  Japanese. 

Our  interest  was  at  once  roused,  as  we  had  only  just  come 
from  Japan,  and  we  made  careful  inquiry  about  the  stone. 
It  appears  that,  close  to  that  part  of  the  city,  there  was 
formerly  a  cemetery,  which  in  comparatively  recent  times 
had  been  taken  for  building  land ;  this  and  other  grave- 
stones had  been  taken  from  it,  and  somewhat  irreverently 
used  for  making  the  street  pavement. 

Such  being  the  case,  we  at  once  took  steps  to  have  the 
stone  removed  to  a  more  suitable  spot.  Having  got  permis- 
sion to  remove  it  on  condition  we  had  it  replaced  with  an- 
other stone,  we  arranged  for  it  to  be  carefully  taken  up  and 
placed  in  the  precincts  of  the  English  church  at  Batavia. 
As  the  Japanese  had  probably  been  a  member  of  the 
Roman  Communion,  we  left  word  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
might  have  the  stone  should  they  wish  for  it,  on  condition 
of  course  that  they  saw  to  its  careful  preservation. 

In  answer  to  a  letter  I  recently  wrote  on  the  subject  to 
Mr.  McNeil,  the  British  consul  at  Batavia,  I  received  the 
following  reply : — 


gS  KING  :  A  GRAVESTONB  IN  BATAVIA. 


British  Consulate,  Batavia. 
26th  January,  1889. 


Dear  Mr.  King, 


I  duly  received  your  letter  as  to  the  gravestone, 
and  I  have  now  pleasure  in  handing  you  an  exact  copy 
of  the  inscription  on  it,  including  the  Chinese  charac- 
ters. 

The  stone  remains  where  a^ou  had  it  placed,  in  the 
precincts  of  the  English  Church. 

I  have  had  the  neighborhood  where  you  discovered 
this  stone  carefully  examined,  but  no  other  similar  stones 
are  to  be  found. 

There  are  many  other  gravestones,  but  the  inscrip- 
tions on  them  refer  only  to  the  Dutch  nationality. 

These  stones  were  all  removed  from  a  cemetery  which 
has  since  been  built  over. 

It  is  curious  that  you  should  have  saved  from  oblivion 
this  ancient  record  of  Japanese  Christianity. 

Placing  my  services  always  at  your  disposal. 


I  remain 

Yours  truly, 
N.  McNeil. 


The  inscription  enclosed  in  Mr.  McNeil's  letter  is  as 
follows : — 


KINO  :  A  ORAVBSTONR  IN  BATAVIA.  QQ 
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HIER  RUST  D'EERSAME 

MICHIEL  T'SOBE 

CHRISTEN  JAPANDER 
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OBYT  DEN  XIX 
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KING  :   A  GRAVESTONE  IN   BATAVIA.  lOI 

It  seems  almost  superfluous  to  point  out  the  peculiar 
interest  attaching  to  what  Mr.  McNeil  aptly  calls  "this 
ancient  record  of  Japanese  Christianity."  Speaking  of  the 
persecutions  here  in  1624,  Griffis  ("Mikado's  Empire,"  p. 
257,  5th  ed.)  says,  "  Thousands  of  the  native  converts  fled 
to  China,  Formosa,  and  the  Philippines" — We  may  perhaps 
with  safety  add  Java  to  the  list,  for  it  certainly  seems  highly 
probable  that  this  stone  is  to  the  memory  of  an  exile  for 
the  Faith. 

It  is  just  possible  that  there  are  still  living  some  Japanese 
who  may  be  able  to  trace  their  descent  fromth  is  Michiel 
T'Sobe.  It  is  possible  also  that  some  notice  of  him  may 
be  found  in  the  records  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in 
connection  with  their  former  mission  here. 

Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the  inscription  is  of  itself  per- 
haps sufficiently  interesting  to  have  a  corner  devoted  to  it  in 
the  "  Transactions  "  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan. 


ON  THE  JITSUIN  OR  JAPANESE 

LEGAL  SEAL. 


By  R.  Masujima,  Esq. 


Read  igih  jfune,  1889. 

Those  who  have  studied  Japanese  or  Chinese  paintings 
will  have  noticed  that  there  is  something  besides  the  work 
itself  to  attract  their  attention  ;  I  mean  one,  two  or  three 
stamps  impressed  in  a  red  colour  and  generally  at  the 
corners  of  these  works  of  art.  The  object  of  the  stamp  or 
stamps  is  no  doubt  for  the  verification  of  the  work  and  the 
prevention  of  forgeries ;  moreover  it  has  itself  a  certain 
beauty.  It  is  a  separate  art  to  know  where  and  how  many 
stamps  to  put  on,  so  as  to  give  more  effect  to  the  principal 
work,  and  to  help  it  to  produce  a  felicitous  efTect.  These 
stamps  can  also  often  guide  us  in  judging  of  the  taste  and 
ideal  of  the  artist.  They  guide  us  by  their  shapes,  by  the 
manner  of  inscription,  and  by  the  words  or  phrases  en- 
graved on  them. 

Human  experience  has  taught  us  that  some  means, — 
that  is,  some  extraneous  act, — is  necessary  to  show  that  an 
instrument  evidencing  a  transaction  is  genuine,  and  each 
society  or  system  of  law  has  adopted  one  as  such  a  mark 
of  estoppel.  Thus  your  wafer  seal  and  our  impressed  stamp 
are,  after  all,  in  practice  merely  an  artifice  to  make  things 
certain  and  definite,  and  to  terminate  disputes  with  despatch. 
I  have  taken  up  the  subject,  thinking  that  our  so-called 
jitsuin  has  fulfilled  the  same  office  as  that  of  your  European 
seal,  and  has  been  more  or  less  similar  in  its  application  and 
in  the  order  of  its  development,  though  we  have  perhaps 
made  it  a  little  more  artistic,  in  conformity  with  the  prac- 
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tice  of  Other  departments  of  Japanese  life.  As  you  may  be 
aware,  your  bond  or  conveyance  of  land  must  be  always  by 
deed.  A  deed,  as  lawyers  define  it,  is  a  written  or  printed 
instrument,  executed  and  made  conclusive  as  between  the 
parties  by  being  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered.  The  signa- 
ture is  not  absolutely  necessary  but  the  seal  is  essential  to 
identify  a  party  to  its  execution,  apart  from  its  taking  effect 
as  a  deed.  Any  transaction  evidenced  by  a  deed  is  the 
most  solemn  act  one  can  enter  into,  and  he  is  estopped 
from  denying  its  effect,  whatever  extraneous  proof  there  may 
be.  The  time  within  which  a  suit  can  be  brought  thereon  is 
longer  than  is  the  case  in  any  other  kind  of  written  contract, 
and  the  law  would  question  its  validity  under  no  circum- 
stances unless  it  be  tainted  with  fraud.  An  English  seal 
is  now  a  round  red  wafer  made  for  this  purpose  ;  but  indi- 
viduals rarely  make  use  of  one,  though  the  seal  is  frequent- 
ly employed  in  ofBcial  acts.  A  public  body,  such  as  a 
corporation,  must  have  its  own  seal  to  signify  its  corporate 
action,  such  seal  being  dispensed  with  only  where  the 
operation  of  the  rule  would  defeat  its  object  or  occasion 
great  and  constant  inconvenience,  as  when,  for  instance, 
trading  corporations  perform  certain  acts  for  which  a  seal 
is  never  used,  or  in  matters  of  trifling  importance  or  daily 
necessity  admitting  of  no  delay.  The  tendency  is  to  dis- 
pense with  this  formality,  unless  absolutely,  necessary  in 
accordance  with  the  progress  of  the  age.  Thus,  from 
your  standpoint  of  progress,  the  use  of  the  seal  has  become 
exceptional,  the  rule  being  that,  unless  otherwise  specially 
provided  by  law,  the  signature  is  almost  always  considered 
sufficient  evidence  of  recognition. 

With  us  in  Japan  the  present  practice  is  otherwise. 
Stamped  documents  are  used  for  almost  all  purposes,  the 
Japanese  nation  still  retaining  that  relic  of  old  ideas,  a 
fondness  for  solemnity  of  forms  and  for  extending  the  use 
of  such  forms  even  into  matters  of  daily  occurence,  trifling 
as  well  as  important.  If  we  search  back  into  still  more 
ancient  usage,  we  find  that  the  use  of  the  impressed  stamp 
as  an  act  of  confirmation  was  neither  old  nor  universal. 
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People  made  an  impression  with  the  palm  of  their  hands, 
(Figure  I)  or  else  wrote  their  mark,  named  Kaki-han  i.e., 
**  written  seal "  (Figure  II),  and  Keppan  or  "  blood  seal." 

Here  I  may  say  a  few  words  about  the  "  keppan.'*  The 
word  keppan  means  '^  blood  stamp,**  because  it  was  a  mark 
impressed  by  pressing  the  wound  made  in  the  fore-part  of 
the  finger  under  the  signature,  so  as  to  leave  a  blot  of  blood 
over  it.  A  document  confirmed  by  the  "  keppan  "  was  con- 
sidered to  be  of  the  most  sacred  character,  and  the  violation 
of  any  words  or  promise  made  by  this  evidence  was  believed 
to  draw  down  divine  vengeance  on  the  offender.  It  was 
generally  used  in  such  public  documents  as  treaties  of  peace, 
oaths  of  fealty,  etc.  This  method  of  confirmation  was 
resorted  to  much  more  rarely  than  was  the  kaki-han^  or 
"  written  stamp,**  as  the  occasions  for  which  it  was  required 
must  necessarily  have  been  very  few,  even  in  the  old  ages 
of  violence. 

It  is  only  in  recent  times  that  the  seals  of  which  this 
paper  specially  treats  came  into  general  use.  Indeed  the 
use  of  the  jitsuin  as  an  act  of  confirmation  marks  the  pro- 
gress in  the  art  of  writing  among  different  classes  of  the 
Japanese  people,  and  in  the  arts  of  carving  and  inscription. 
An  investigator  qualified  by  ample  time  and  sources  of 
knowledge  to  trace  its  origin  and  write  an  account  thereof 
might  produce  most  interesting  results.  For  my  present 
purpose  it  must  suffice  if  I  go  back  only  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Tokugawa  dynasty  of  Shoguns.  In  those  days,  i.e., 
early  in  the  17th  century,  the  people  of  the  upper  classes 
seem  to  have  been  well  versed  in  the  art  of  writing,  as  had 
indeed  also  been  the  case  under  previous  dynasties.  If  we 
look  into  old  records  and  manuscripts,  we  find  evidences  of 
both  generals  and  their  wives  possessing  great  skill  in  this 
art.  To  this  fact  we  may  trace  the  law,  which  was  at  first 
made,  to  the  effect  that  the  upper  classes  should  use  the  kaki- 
han  as  their  mark  of  confirmation.  The  kaki-han  was  formed 
by  the  combination  of  some  characters  selected  at  pleasure 
for  this  purpose.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  monogram  combining  the 
flowery  style  with  the  individual  peculiarities  of  handwrit- 
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ing.  The  word  means  a  **  written  stamp  "  consisting  of  these 
monogram  characters.  The  object  of  this  combination  was 
to-  prevent  forgery  and  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  the 
ornamental  and  individual  character.  The  kaki-han  had  to 
be  registered  at  a  certain  government  office  for  reference 
when  its  identification  was  required.  In  those  times  the 
signature  might  be  affixed  to  the  document  by  any  other 
person,  but  the  kaki-han  must  be  added  by  the  chief  party 
himself.  None  were  allowed  to  use  an  impressed  stamp 
except  by  favour  or  special  permision.  When  allowed  at 
all,  the  stamp  used  was  an  official  one  on  public  documents. 
It  was  considered  a  want  of  respect  and  a  breach  of  etiquette 
to  use  a  stamp. 

If  we  look  to  the  lower  class  of  people,  the  presumption 
was  that  they  could  not  write,  and  hence  they  were  allowed 
to  use  the  jitsuin.  This  seems  the  real  starting  point  of 
the  extensive  use  of  the  jitsuin  by  all  classes  of  people.  It 
afterwards  became  a  very  prevalent  belief  that  the  absence 
of  the  kaki'han  or  jitsuin  from  any  document  was  a  viola- 
tion of  the  proper  respect  due  to  the  government,  and  even 
to-day  the  Japanese  still  use  it  for  every  purpose,  not  having 
yet  passed  on  to  that  higher  stage  of  progress,  where  more 
value  is  attached  to  a  man's  word  or  promise  than  to  any  ' 
mere  matter  of  form. 

The  history  thus  briefly  traced  is  intended  to  introduce 
the  description  of  the  jitsuin  as  now  used.  The  jitsuin  is 
an  inscription  of  any  word,  character,  name,  or  phrase  en- 
graved on  the  even  or  smooth  surface  of  some  solid  sub- 
stance, which  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  ring  or  netsuke,  or  of 
any  other  object  tied  with  a  string  or  put  into  a  neat  case 
that  will  be  at  once  ornamental,  portable,  and  safe  against 
loss.  Such  word,  character,  name,  or  phrase  may  consist 
either  of  one*s  family  and  personal  names,  or  of  the  latter 
alone,  or  else  it  may  be  a  certain  word  or  character  chosen 
by  its  owner  according  to  his  fancy.  In  former  tiipes  the 
nanori  or  *'  true  name  "  was  much  used  for  this  purpose, 
people  being  then  usually  called  by  their  zokumyd  or ;-*'  vul- 
gar name  "  instead  of  the  jitsumyo  or  nanori^  there  existing 
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for  men  of  a  certain  rank  two  or  three  personal  names.  The 
engraved  face  of  the  seal  varies  in  size  from  5  bu  to  8  ftw,"*' 
and  is  generally  round  in  shape,  though  sometimes  oval, 
square,  or  oblong.  The  substance  used  may  be  any  hard 
wood,  stone,  ivory,  buffalo's  horn,  copper,  gold,  silver,  or 
any  other  metal  or  precious  stone.  In  old  times  wood  and 
copper  were  more  frequently  employed  than  the  other  more 
valuable  materials.  The  remaining  parts  of  the  seal  are  made 
into  various  shapes  easy  to  hold  for  stamping,  and  decorated 
with  various  carvings  according  to  the  taste  of  the  owner, 
The  style  of  ornamentation  and  caligraphy  varies,  as  does 
that  of  the  netsuke  so  familiar  to  foreign  collectors  of  Japanese 
art-objects.  The  impression  is  made  with  a  kind  of  ink 
prepared  with  oil,  and  may  be  of  a  red,  black,  blue,  or  any 
other  colour.  In  former  times  none  but  black  was  allowed 
to  be  used  by  private  people,  red  being  then  reserved  for 
government  use.  A  trace  of  this  usage  is  preserved  in  such 
words  as  goshu-inchi  which  denotes  land  granted  by  a  red- 
stamped  official  document. 

Every  person  may  have  as  many  stamps  as  he  likes ;  but 
one  of  these  must  be  the  jilsuin,  A  jitsuin  being  his 
registered  stamp,  only  one  such  can  be  officially  registered 
and  recognized  at  a  time.  This  registration  it  is  which 
constitutes  any  stamp  a  jitsuin.  It  is  the  fashion  now-a- 
days  to  possess  two  stamps,  called  respectively  ji/sii/';^  and 
mitome-in,  the  latter  being  used  for  informal  matters,  for 
instance  by  officials  when  stamping  a  document  merely  to 
show  that  it  has  passed  through  their  hands.  In  this  re- 
spect the  miiome  or  mitome-in  corresponds  to  the  initials 
which  Europeans  set  against  any  alteration  or  correction 
of  a  document.  In  former  times,  when  only  the  head  of  each 
family  was  responsible  to  the  law,  he  alone  possessed  a 
jitsuin ;  and  as  it  was  the  custom  to  hand  down  the  same 
name,  both  family  and  personal,  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other, and  as  the  occasions  for  the  use  of  the  jitsuin  were 
rare,   one   stamp   was  sufficient  for  many  generations,  as 

*  I  hu= ,01  foot. =12  inch. 
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there  was  but  little  wear  and  tear.  In  fact,  the  stamp  was 
considered  all  the  more  valuable  from  the  fact  of  its  being 
an  heirloom.  But  from  about  the  time  of  the  revolution  of 
1868,  when  individual  rights  began  to  be  recognized  and 
each  person  came  to  stand  by  himself,  a  stamp  became  a 
necessity  to  each  individual,  whether  male  or  female,  liable 
to  have  to  deal  with  any  business  matter.  For  instance,  the 
lady  of  a  house  must  have  her  stamp  if  she  is  to  draw 
money  by  cheque  from  her  family  bank. 

The  law  does  not  actually  direct  that  a  man  must  have  a 
jitsuin  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  in  modern  Japanese 
life  become  indispensable  to  possess  one.  I  will  cite  some 
of  our  statutes  on  this  point :  All  documents  used  in  legal 
transactions  must  be  evidenced  by  the  jitsuin,  and  those  evi- 
denced by  the  tsume-in  or  kaki-han  are  not  be  allowed  to 
be  produced  as  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice,  unless  they  be 
papers  and  documents  relating  to  commercial  transactions, 
such  as  receipt-books,  which  may  be  evidenced  by  a  stamp 
provided  for  that  purpose,  and  called  the  vtiseban  or  shop- 
stamp.  Here  I  may  explain  in  passing  that  the  tsume-in  is 
made  by  pressing  the  tip  of  the  thumb  on  a  document.  It 
the  mark  is  used  at  present  only  by  prisoners  who  have  not 
their  stamps  on  hand,  and  is  always  to  be  found  on  criminal 
depositions.  Again  national  banks  and  all  their  officials 
must  register  their  stamps  at  the  Finance  Department ;  and 
all  public  acts,  suits,  contracts,  guarantees,  letters,  and  re- 
ceipts must  be  evidenced  with  such  corporation  stamp. 
Moreover  the  stamps  of  the  president,  directors,  and  ma- 
nagers must  be  affixed  in  all  cases  of  report,  contract  and 
guarantee,  and  their  signatures  must  be  inscribed  personal- 
ly by  the  officials  in  question.  Private  banks  and  corpora- 
tions occupied  with  business  other  than  banking  generally 
register  their  corporate  stamp  at  the  office  of  the  local 
government  within  whose  jurisdiction  their  chief  office  is 
situated.  Again  all  documents  for  the  loan,  sale,  gift,  de- 
posit, note,  etc.,  of  money,  cereals,  land,  or  buildings  must 
be  signed  and  stamped  personally  by  the  parties.  If  any  of 
the  parties  cannot  write   his  name,  the  signatures    of   a 
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third  person  may  be  added  per  procuration  with  an  attesta- 
tion by  him  to  that  effect.  This  is  the  law  as  promulgated 
about  the  sixth  year  of  "  Meiji  "  (A.D.  1873),  and  obtaining 
from  that  time  forward.  From  all  this  you  will  gather  that 
the  jitsuin  is  at  the  present  time  the  only  form  of  confirma- 
tion pos  sessing  official  sanction,  whereas  the  kaki-han  no 
longer  possesses  such  sanction, — a  state  of  things  entirely 
contrary  to  that  which  existed  in  the  old  Tokugawa  times. 

It  may  perhaps  interest  the  Society  to  know  the  present 
criminal  laws  with  regard  to  forgery  o{  the  jitsuin,  etc: — 

Article  208.  Persons  who  counterfeit  another  person*s 
seal  and  use  such  counterfeited  seal,  shall  be  condemned  to 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour  for  not  less  than  4  months 
and  not  exceeding  5  years,  and  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  5  yen  and  not  exceeding  50  yen.  Persons  who  use 
another's  seal  without  the  permission  of  its  owner  by  theft 
or  otherwise,  shall  be  condemned  to  a  penalty  one  degree 
lighter  than  that  provided  above. 

I  should  add  that,  apart  from  the  letter  of  the  statute 
above  quoted,  according  to  the  law  as  it  is  actually  at  present 
administered,  the  fact  of  the  impression  of  the  jitsuin  will 
not  improve  the  force  of  an  instrument  so  impressed  as  to 
the  time  for  the  limitation  of  actions,  difiiering  in  this  re- 
spect from  the  peculiar  force  attached  to  a  seal  in  English 
law.  A  jitsuin  is  not  at  all  essential  as  evidence  against 
a  person,  or  so  as  to  bind  him,  so  long  as  a  document  is  genu- 
ine, whatever  its  stamp  may  be.  Now  if  there  should  be  a 
conflict  as  to  precedence  between  documents  with  and 
without  the  jitsuin,  priority  in  time  will  alone  decide  the 
question,  in  the  absence  of  special  laws  requiring  sl  jitsuin 
to  make  a  document  valid  at  all.  If  there  are  two  docu- 
ments, one  impressed  with  the  jitsuin,  and  the  other  with 
any  stamp  which  is  not  a  jitsuin,  the  former  will  prevail  over 
the  latter,  supposing  the  two  to  be  of  the  same  date. 

The  use  of  the  jitsuin  seems  thus  to  have  sprung  from 
a  desire  to  add  solemnity  to  the  act  of  an  individual  when 
dealing  with  the  government ;  and  the  Japanese  mental  bias 
towards  regarding  government  as  a  sacred  thing  has  con- 
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sequently  caused  the  idea  of  solemnity  or  sacredness  to 
attach  itself  to  any  instrument  impressed  v/ith  the  jitsuin. 
This  must  have  been  really  the  case  in  olden  times,  when 
people  performed  but  few  acts  to  which  any  importance  was 
attached.  Then  as  we  can  well  imagine,  the  jitsuin  of  a 
family  was  a  sort  of  precious  heir-loom,  handed  down  from 
father  to  son,  and  used  only  on  extraordinary  occasions,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  it  was  not  easy  then  to  obtain 
such  a  piece  of  carving.  This  combination  of  circum- 
stances made  the  use  of  the  jitsuin  a  rare,  important,  and 
solemn  act.  But  now  an  individual  possesses  a  number  of 
stamps  which  he  employs  daily  for  such  comparatively 
trifling  matters  as  the  confirmation  of  signatures,  the 
evidencing  of  corrections  in  documents,  and  to  mark  that 
difterent  documents  have  passed  through  his  hands.  Thus 
every  body  uses  an  engraved  stamp  every  day  for  all  sorts 
of*  purposes.  The  business  of  stamp-engraving  is  quite  an 
industry,  there  being  an  engraver's  shop  in  almost  every 
street.  When  a  student  joins  a  school,  he  must  have  his 
stamp ;  when  money  is  paid  in  to  any  government  office,  the 
payer  has  to  hand  in  the  sum  with  a  paper  stamped  with 
his  jitsuin;  when  an  heir  succeeds  to  a  family  estate,  it  is 
the  general  custom  for  him  to  provide  himself  with  a  new 
stamp.  When  a  company  is  started,  however  small  may 
be  its  capital,  and  however  slight  its  credit,  its  stamp  at 
least  will  be  more  or  less  a  work  of  art  and  a  thing  of 
beauty.  Documents  of  the  kind  first  referred  to  are  not, 
however,  after  all  of  prime  importance,  for  which  reason 
much  trouble  need  not  be  taken  to  ascertain  whether  the 
seal  is  genuine,  though  the  document  will  be  discredited  if, 
instead  of  being  straight,  the  mark  of  the  seal  is  impressed 
sidewise  or  upside  down.  Japanese  custom  does  not  allow 
documents  to  pass  without  the  observance  of  this  petty  preci- 
sion. In  this  point  English  law  is  more  sensible,  making, 
as  it  does,  no  difficulties  as  to  the  position  of  a  seal  on  a  docu- 
ment, provided  the  seal  itself  be  genuine.  Would  that  the 
people  of  Japan  were  free  from  the  dominion  of  what  (form- 
ing it  on  the  model   of  your  word  **  red  tape ")  I  will  call 
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"  red  stampism."  Only  the  other  day,  many  poor  people, 
rather  than  waste  time  in  going  through  the  formalities  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  partake  in  Mr.  Iwasaki*s  bounty  on  the 
occasion  of  the  granting  of  the  Constitution,  preferred  to 
renounce  their  share,  because  the  gain  was  not  sufficient  to 
compensate  them  for  the  loss  of  time  and  trouble.  Such  are 
the  hardships  to  which  **  red  stampism  "  subjects  our  Japan- 
ese fellow-citizens. 

Now  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  Treaty  Revision,  as  one 
effect  of  which  foreigners  will  come  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  Japanese  law,  will  this  law  require  foreigners  also  to  keep 
2l  jitsuin,  or  will  their  acts  and  documents  be  passed  without 
one  ?  I  know  that  some  Japanese  advocate  the  adoption 
of  the  signature,  in  place  of  our  stamp,  i.  e.,  they  would 
have  a  foreigner's  signature  considered  equivalent  to  the 
stamp  of  a  Japanese.  Consequences  of  great  importance 
would  arise  thereon.  Our  criminal  law  is  careful,  as  has 
already  been  stated,  in  providing  against  the  stolen  use  of 
another's  stamp  or  the  forgery  of  the  same,  cases  of  these 
crimes  being  of  daily  occurence, — so  much  so  that  our  law- 
reports  abound  with  this  kind  of  fraud.  It  is  quite  common 
for  experts  in  engraving  to  be  called  in  at  trials  for  the 
identification  or  proof  of  the  forgery  of  a  stamp,  and  it  is 
extremely  difficult  really  to  decide  such  cases  of  forgery 
even  with  the  help  of  these  experts.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
injustice  is  often  caused  by  decisions  in  which  their 
testimony  is  accorded  decisive  weight;  for  their  judgment 
may  be  quite  opposite  to  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  My 
belief  is  that  it  is  not  easy  to  forge  a  stamp;  for  it  would 
rarely  pay  to  get  one  forged,  and  the  law  is  particular  in 
prohibiting  engravers  from  making  any  stamp  from  a  sample 
impression  given  in  by  a  customer.  I  am  informed  that 
the  practice  is,  not  to  forge  the  stamp  itself,  but  to  get  a 
copy  of  a  stamp  already  impressed,  through  a  process  known 
among  dishonest  persons,  and  prevailing  very  much  in  some 
provinces.  I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  actual 
forgery,  but  rather  the  stealing  of  stamped  impressions  that 
has  to  be  guarded  against.     What  would  be  the  efTect  if 
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signatures  were  adopted  ?  Fraudulent  and  clever  Japanese 
penmen  could  easily  forge  any  signature,  whether  in  Japan- 
ese or  foreign  writing.  It  is  my  constant  experience  in  legal 
practice  that  people  set  up  a  defence  of  forged  stamps.  This 
means  either  that  people  are  very  dishonest,  or  else  that 
the  facilities  for  forging  are  great.  With  signatures  the 
case  would  be  different  and  with  the  people  cultivating  for 
generations  the  art  of  writing  characters  from  childhood,  the 
evil  may  increase  greatly.  Any  body  who  is  in  business 
must  be  sure  that  a  document  is  stamped  with  the  party's 
own  stamp,  though  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  stamp  should 
be  a  jitsuin.  In  Japanese  transactions  no  writing  but  the 
letter  goes  or  could  be  effective  against  parties  intended  to 
be  bound  thereby,  without  a  genuine  stamp  impressed  there- 
on. All  documents  whose  use  has  been  introduced  from 
Europe,  such  as  cheques,  bills  and  notes,  bills  of  lading,  etc., 
are  required  by  our  law  to  be  stamped,  so  as  to  make  them 
sufficient  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  One  must  be  very  careful 
that  a  cheque  is  impressed  with  the  jitsuin  below  the  name 
of  the  drawer,  the  duty  stamp  being  cancelled  with  it,  and 
the  document  being  chequed  with  the  same  over  both  parts 
of  the  perforated  portion  of  the  cheque-book.  A  receipt  not 
bearing  the  mark  o{  jitsuin  impressed  on  it  would,  even  if 
the  signatures  were  genuine,  be  likely  to  give  occasion 
to  those  anxious  to  dispute  its  genuineness ;  for  handwrit- 
ing is  more  difficult  to  identify  than  the  jitsuin. 
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Figure  I. 

Impression  of  the  Palm  of  the  Emperor  Goshi'rakawa. 

(Reigned  A.D.  1156 — 8.)    Conf.  p.  104. 
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Figure  n. 

Masatsura's  Kaki-in,  708  years  old,  p.  104. 


Figure  III. 

Mr.  Masujima's  old 

Jit!u-in  defaced  by  cross 

showing  that  it  is  no 

longer  used  p.  106. 


Figure  V. 
The  Hakubunsha's 
Mise-bati,  p.  107. 


Figure  VII. 
Kefpan. 


Figure  IV. 
Mr.  Masujima's  old 
Milonu-in,  p.  106. 


Figure  VI. 
Tsume-iti,  p.  107. 


Figure  VIII IX  X. 

Some  of  Mr.  Masujima's 

stamps,  p.  102. 
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ASIATIC  SOCIETY  OF  JAPAN. 


MINUTES  OF  MEETINGS. 

Tokyo,  October  i6th,  1889. 

A  General  Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  was  held  in  the 
school-room  attached  to  the  Union  Church,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo,  on  October 
i6th,  1889,  Rev.  Dr.  Amerman,  President,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting,  having  been  published  in  the  yapan 
Maily  were  taken  as  read. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  the  Recording  Sec- 
retary for  Tokyo  intimated  the  election  of  Mr.  H.  Seymour  Trower  as  a 
non-resident  life-member,  and  Professor  Tison  and  Dr.  McCartee  as 
resident  members.  It  was  also  intimated  that  Volume  VII.,  Part  4., 
had  been  reprinted,  so  that  members  lacking  that  part  would  now  have 
an  opportunity  of  completing  their  set. 

The  President  drew  the  attention  of  members  to  a  fact  that  had 
been  communicated  to  him  in  writing  by  the  corresponding  Secretary. 
Last  session,  when  Mr.  Chamberlain  read  his  Review  of  Mr.  Satow's 
monograph  on  the  "Jesuit  Mission  Press  in  Japan  1591-1610,'*  disap- 
pointment was  expressed  that  that  book  had  been  been  issued  for  private 
circulation  only.  It  now  appears,  however,  that  the  book  has  been 
published  by  Triibner  &  Co.,  London,  price  15/. 

The  President  then  introduced  Mr.  Clement,  who  proceeded  to  read 
his  paper  on  **  the  Tokugawa  Princes  of  Mito." 

After  some  discussion,  in  which  Dr.  McCartee,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Tison, 
and  others  took  part,  the  chairman  thanked  the  author  in  the  name  of 
the  Society  and  declared  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Tokyo,  December  4th,  1889. 

A  General  Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  was  held  in  St. 
Paul's  School,  No.  37,  Tsukiji,  Tokyo,  on  December  4th,  1889,  Rev. 
Dr.  Amerman,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  having  been  published  in  the  Japan 
Mailf  were  taken  as  read. 

It  was  announced  that  Mr.  Hugh  Fraser,  H.B.M.  Minister,  had  been 
elected  an  ordinary  member  of  the  Society ;  that  Mr.  N.  J.  Hannen  had 
been  elected  Vice-President  for  Yokohama,  and  Dr.  Seymour,  Trea- 
surer, and  that  Professor  Milne  had  been  elected  to  the  Council. 


(vi) 

The  Rev.  J.  Batchelor  then  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  Ainus,  and  read 
some  extracts  from  his  paper  **  On  Ainu  Legends."  The  lecture  was 
illustrated  by  a  very  interesting  collection  of  Ainu  implements  and  arti- 
cles of  clothing.  The  lecturer  dealt  with  his  subject  under  three  head- 
ings :  (i)  A  general  Survey  of  Prehistoric  Times  in  Japan  ;  (2]  His  own 
personal  experiences  among  the  Ainus ;  (3)  A  brief  view  of  the  Religion 
and  Superstitions  of  the  People.  In  the  general  survey  arguments  were 
adduced  to  establish  that  the  Ainus  of  to-day  are  the  renmant  of  a  race 
that  inhabited  the  whole  of  Japan  before  the  present  race  of  Japanese 
had  set  foot  in  the  country,  but  that  the  Ainus  were  not  the  only  natives 
resident  in  Japan  in  these  very  early  times.  Some  interesting  exten- 
sions to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  philological  argument  (see  his  Memoir  pub- 
lished by  the  College  of  Literature,  Imperial  University  of  Japan)  were 
given,  showing  that  many  geographical  names  have  a  very  natural  Ainu 
significance  and  a  very  unnatural  Japanese  or  Chinese  significance. 
The  history  of  many  such  names  seemed  to  be  somewhat  in  this  man- 
ner. The  Japanese  on  entering  a  district  first  took  the  Ainu  name, 
mispronouncing  it  more  or  less,  and  then  ultimately  represented  it  by  a 
collocation  of  Chinese  characters,  phonetically  approximating  to  the 
name,  but  otherwise  having  no  application.  This  Mr.  Batchelor  said 
was  peculiarly  true  of  the  names  of  mountains,  and  instanced  more 
particularly  the  case  of  Fuji-yama.  This  in  Chinese  characters  means 
the  Mountain  of  Wealth,  a  poetical  and  beautiful  name  truly.  But  in 
Ainu  there  is  a  word  Hue  hi,  meaning  (i)  an  old  woman  (2)  grandmother 
(3)  the  goddess  of  fire  (4)  fire.  This  word  in  the  mouth  of  a  Japanese 
would  become  almost  at  once  Fuji.  Fujiyama  is  an  old  volcano  so 
that  the  name  **  goddess  of  fire  "  is  a  most  natural  one,  and  a  far  more 
reasonable  name  than  mountain  of  wealth.  The  attaching  of  the  pure 
Japanese  v/ord  yama  is  quite  a  usual  process,  and  need  not  in  the  least 
affect  the  argument.  In  arguing  for  the  evidence  of  the  Ainu  not  being 
the  only  aboriginal  race,  Mr.  Batchelor  quoted  extracts  from  the  Kojiki 
(Mr.  Chamberlain's  Translation,  Trans.  As.  Soc.  of  Japan  Vol.  X,  Sup- 
plement, p.  141)  and  Nihongiy  from  the  writings  of  Professor  Milne 
(Trans.  As.  Soc.  of  Japan,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  76)  and  Mr.  Henry  von  Siebold, 
from  the  Ainu  traditions  regarding  the  Koropok-guru  or  *'  pit-dwellers,'* 
and  from  the  Japanese  traditions  regarding  the  Ko-bito  or  dwarfs.  Thus 
there  is  strong  evidence  of  a  cave-dwelling  race,  evidently  regarded  as 
distinct  by  the  Japanese  and  (if  one  may  draw  an  inference  from  their 
historically  valueless  statements)  by  the  Ainus  themselves.  In  relating 
his  personal  experiences,  the  lecturer  touched  upon  the  hairiness  of  the 
Ainu,  and  the  necessity  for  all  men  to  grow  a  beard,  since  it  was  impos- 
sible to  say  **  How  d'ye  do  "  without  it.  No  affinity,  either  physically  or 
linguistically,  could  be  traced  between  the  Ainu  and  Japanese.  Their 
numbers  were  steadily  decreasing  in  presence  of  the  stronger  race,  the 
population  being  according  to  latest  returns  about  15,000.    The  Ainus 
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had  always  been  addicted  to  internecine  war ;  and  at  the  present  day 
the  women  do  most  of  the  hard  work,  the  men  being  very  lazy  except 
when  hunting.  The  following  were  given  as  illustrations  of  their  social 
customs.  When  a  stranger  went  to,  say,  Muroran  from  another  part  of 
the  island,  he  entered  the  chiefs  hut,  went  in  very  gently  and  sat  down 
at  the  right  of  the  fire,  and  rubbed  his  hands  together  softly,  the  chief 
doing  the  same.  The  visitor  would  then  begin  an  address  to  the  effect 
that  he  was  a  very  poor  man  and  had  come  from  a  very  poor  place,  but 
that  he  had  heard  of  the  lustre  and  fame  of  the  chiefs  house  and  village 
and  had  come  to  see  it  for  himself,  and  then  both  would  stroke  their 
beards.  The  salutation  of  the  women  was  not  so  nice.  In  entering  a 
strange  hut,  a  woman  went  in  face  foremost  and  in  going  away  she 
stepped  out  backwards.  They  saluted  by  drawing  the  right  index  finger 
up  the  centre  of  the  palm  of  the  left  hand,  then  across  the  upper  lip 
under  the  nose,  finishing  by  stroking  the  sides  of  the  face  with  both 
hands.  In  fondling  their  children  they  rub  their  heads  softly  with  the 
hands.  A  relative  of  one  of  the  lecturer's  servants  having  died  at  a 
place  some  distance  off,  where  Mr.  Batchelor  proposed  to  go,  the  ser- 
vant wished  to  start  first  so  as  to  have  her  weeping  over  before  he  ar- 
rived. He  did  not  wish  to  miss  the  ceremony,  however,  and  therefore 
they  all  went  together.  When  the  servant  got  to  the  house  she  and  a 
sister  who  was  there  took  hold  of  each  other,  laid  their  heads  on  each 
other's  shoulders  and  went  slowly  round,  while  the  latter  repeated  what 
had  happened,  after  which  the  servant  in  turn  detailed  her  experiences. 
The  men  did  not  hug  one  another  in  that  way :  they  sat  beside  the  fire 
and  repeated  in  chant  what  had  been  going  on.  The  lecturer  confessed 
that  while  he  had  often  been  present  on  such  occasions,  he  could  not 
get  himself  to  chant ;  it  did  not  sound  natural.  Speaking  of  betrothal 
customs,  he  said  he  found  from  a  legend  that  it  was  the  ancient  prac- 
tice, when  a  boy  and  girl  were  betrothed,  to  make  them  wear  each 
other's  clothes.  In  the  present  day  when  a  couple  were  about  to  get 
married  the  bride  cooked  some  food,  heaped  up  a  cupfull,  and  offered 
it  to  her  intended,  who  ate  a  little  and  then  pushed  it  on  the  ground 
towards  the  girl  (it  would  never  do  to  offer  anything  more  ceremonious- 
ly to  a  woman)  who  gobbled  it  all  down,  and  the  couple  were  thus  mar- 
ried. Going  on  to  deal  with  the  Ainu  treatment  of  the  sick,  the  speaker 
said  that  in  the  month  of  September  he  went  to  see  a  woman  who  had 
had  a  sunstroke.  Her  friends  thought  she  was  going  to  die,  and  had  sent 
to  a  distant  village  for  a  medicine  man.  He  came  and,  standing  beside 
the  head  of  the  bed,  was  swaying  to  and  fro  and  prophecying,  chant- 
ing and  praying  all  in  a  breath.  Round  the  patient  were  half  a  dozen 
other  women,  who  took  her  by  the  hands  and  blew  on  her  to  blow 
away  the  evil  spirit.  As  it  grew  dark  they  had  torches  of  Uspedeza^ 
and  a  brush,  with  which  they  swept  all  over  the  house  and  behind  the 
tubs  of  water,  to  drive  out  the  evil  spirit.     They  made  such  a  horrible 
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noise  that  he  asked  them  to  clear  out,  which  they  did.  When  a  man 
got  sick,  they  not  merely  blew  on  him  but  chewed  the  roots  of  (he 
thought)  the  wild  convolvulus,  expectorated  all  over  him  and  round  the 
hut,  and  drawing  their  swords  struck  blows  above  the  body  of  the  sick 
man  to  frighten  the  evil  spirit  away.  In  the  case  of  one  woman  who 
had  her  scalp  torn  off  by  a  bear,  they  put  on  the  scalp  again  sewing  it 
with  a  thick  needle  and  coarse  thread,  but  fixing  the  ear  a  little  out  of 
place.  Their  method  of  burial  was  to  roll  the  body  in  a  mat,  sling  it  on 
a  pole  between  two  men  and  carry  it  off.  They  dug  a  hole  two  or  three 
feet  deep ;  into  this  they  put  the  body,  and  on  the  top  they  piled  up 
faggots  to  keep  away  wild  animals,  and  at  the  head  they  stuck  a  pole, 
quite  round  at  the  top  for  a  woman,  but  surmounted  by  a  kind  of  spear 
for  a  man.  No  character  or  writing  was  traced  on  the  pole.  At  their 
feasts  the  men  were  very  proud  if  they  could  wear  crowns  such  as  that 
he  produced  for  inspection,  of  which  he  had  written  not  long  ago  in  the 
yapan  Mail,  The  crowns  were  covered  with  bear's  hair,  and  the  men 
put  them  on  as  a  sign  of  strength,  the  bear  being  the  strongest  animal 
known  to  the  Ainu.  He  also  showed  a  quiver  which  the  men  put  on 
when  they  went  to  the  bear  feasts.  The  bears,  he  might  say,  were 
not  brought  up  by  the  women  as  children  were.  He  had  never  seen  a 
woman  suckling  a  bear,  though  be  had  been  in  bouses  where  bears  were 
brought  up.  When  the  bears  were  too  young  to  eat,  the  women  would 
take  food  into  their  mouths  and  thus  offer  it  to  the  bear.  The  bear  was 
put  in  a  cage  and  kept  there  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  at  a  certain  time 
the  people  all  gather  together.  The  chiefs  and  the  men  sit  in  a  circle 
with  the  women  behind  them,  and  as  many  as  can  wear  the  crowns. 
At  the  east  end  of  the  hut  there  are  two  long  poles.  A  noose  is  put 
over  the  bear's  head  and  he  is  led  round  the  circle  and  shot  at  with 
blunt  arrows  to  enrage  him.  When  he  is  properly  enraged,  some  of 
them  seize  him  by  the  ears,  which  causes  him  to  open  his  mouth,  on 
which  a  man  inserts  a  piece  of  wood  between  his  jaws  and  keeps  them 
open.  The  bear  is  then  seized  by  the  fore  and  hind  quarters  and  carri- 
ed to  the  east,  where  he  is  laid  on  one  block  of  wood'  and  another  is 
pressed  on  his  throat.  By  this  means  the  bear  is  choked  to  death.  On 
these  occasions  the  Ainus  must  have  plenty  of  sake  or  they  cannot  get 
on  at  all.  Before  the  Japanese  mingled  with  them  they  had  three 
chiefs,  of  which  two  were  sub-chiefs,  the  chief  of  Piratori  being  the  head 
man.  Their  trials  were  open  to  all  who  came.  If  the  trial  did  not 
give  them  quite  what  they  wanted,  they  had  recourse  to  trial  by  ordeal. 
One  form  of  ordeal  was  to  set  the  accused  person  before  a  tub  of  water 
and  make  him  drink  it  all.  It  he  could  do  so  without  making  a  face  or 
feeling  pain  he  was  innocent.  Their  hot  water  ordeal  was  pretty  much 
the  same  as  that  formerly  practised  by  the  Japanese.  They  made  a 
person  sit  in  a  cauldron  of  water  which  was  gradually  heated,  and  if  he 
could  bear  it  to  the  boiling  point  he  was  innocent.     Then  they  bad  the 
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cup  ordeal  which  consisted  in  filling  with  not  very  good  water  a  lacquer 
cup  standing  on  a  small  tray,  which  they  made  the  accused  person 
drink.  He  must  afterwards  throw  the  cup  over  his  shoulder  and  if  it  lit 
right  up  he  was  innocent.  If  not  he  was  guilty.  Then  there  was  the 
hot  stone  ordeal,  making  one  hold  a  hot  stone  in  the  hand ;  and  for 
women  they  had  the  tobacco  ordeal.  By  the  latter  a  woman  was  made 
to  smoke  a  certain  quantity  of  tobacco,  the  ashes  being  meanwhile 
preserved  and  mixed  with  water.  If  she  could  smoke  the  lot,  and  drink 
the  ashes  and  water  afterwards  without  being  sick,  then  she  was  inno- 
cent. Passing  now  to  religion,  the  lecturer  said  the  Ainus  were  poly- 
theists.  They  had  both  good  and  bad  gods.  There  were  three  heavens. 
The  supreme  gods  lived  in  the  highest ;  the  next  in  order  in  the  second 
heaven,  and  the  thunder  god  and  a  number  of  demons  were  supposed  to 
inhabit  the  clouds.  There  were  also  gods  and  demons  on  earth;  gods 
of  the  sea, — including  the  uncle  of  peace  and  the  uncle  of  rough  wea- 
ther ;  gods  of  rivers — of  the  mouth,  the  course,  aud  the  source,  to  super- 
intend the  fish  and  so  forth ;  and  many  others,  including  the  god  of  fire. 
They  had  personal  gods  who  looked  after  every  individual,  and  were 
supposed  to  rest  on  the  roof  when  a  man  was  at  home  and  to  follow 
him  when  he  went  abroad.  They  had  no  idols;  nor  was  Yoshitsune's 
shrine  an  exception,  for  they  did  not  worship  it.  There  was  a  typhoon 
in  Yesso  some  time  ago  which  blew  down  the  shrine,  and  it  was  now  in 
the  chiefs  house  at  Piratori.  When  the  speaker  went  up  there,  Yoshi- 
tsune  had  to  come  out  of  the  room,  and  when  he  came  away  Yoshitsune 
went  back.  But  no  one  worshipped  him.  They  were  very  supersti- 
tious. A  few  years  ago  he  wanted  to  visit  the  grave  of  an  old  woman 
to  ascertain  whether  there  was  any  inscription  on  the  tombstone — 
which,  by  the  way,  was  of  wood — but  found  none.  Penri,  the  chief, 
directed  him  to  the  place,  but  would  not  go  near  it  himself.  When  Mr. 
Batchelor  returned  he  found  Penri  and  several  women,  who  made  him 
wash  well  and  beat  him  with  willows  branches  to  drive  away  all  kinds  of 
diseases  and  purify  him.  The  Ainus  were  very  much  afraid  of  all  dead 
women's  spirits,  and  would  not  go  near  the  grave  of  an  old  woman  if 
they  could  help  it.  It  used  to  be  the  custom  as  soon  as  the  grand- 
mother of  a  family  died,  to  clear  away  all  her  things  and  burn  the  house 
down.  They  said  that  the  spirit  hovered  for  a  time  over  the  grave,  and 
when  the  body  did  not  come  forth  it  returned  to  the  hut,  and,  if  that  of 
an  old  woman,  was  very  disagreeable. 

The  Chairman  invited  questions,  but  none  being  asked,  conveyed  to 
Mr.  Batchelor  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  for  his  paper,  assuring  him 
that  it  would  give  the  members  very  great  pleasure  to  hear  him  again 
at  no  distant  date. — (Applause.) 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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Yokohama,  December  6th,  1889. 

A  General  Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  was  held  in  the 
Public  Hall,  Yokohama,  on  December  6th,  1889,  at  9  p.  m.,  N.  J. 
Hannen,  Esq.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  introduced  to  the  meeting  Professor  J.  Milne,  who 
gave  a  lecture  on  his  new  instrument  for  recording  the  vibratory  motions 
of  railway  trains,  exhibiting  the'  instrument  which  had  accompanied 
him  twice  across  the  American  continent  and  had  faithfully  recorded 
the  oscillating  movements  of  Railway  Trains  throughout  his  journey- 
ings.  The  instrument  was  the  joint  invention  of  Mr.  J.  Macdonald,  of 
the  Locomotive  Department  at  Shinbashi,  TokyO,  and  of  himself.  It 
consisted  of  three  parts,  one  part  recording  the  up-and-down  motion, 
another  the  side  motion,  and  the  third  the  fore-and-aft  motion.  These 
components  of  motion  were  distinguished  as  the  vertical,  transverse, 
and  longitudinal.  The  records  were  traced  either  on  three  separate 
bands  of  paper,  or  side  by  side  in  one  band  if  paper,  driven  uniformly 
by  clockwork.  The  principles  involved  in  the  construction  are  those 
that  are  familiar  in  the  construction  of  seismographs.  The  object  is  to 
suspend  some  heavy  body  which  will  remain  nearly  at  rest  although  its 
connections  are  moving.  The  particular  form  ot  instrument  devised  for 
recording  railway  train  oscillations  is  very  much  more  stable  than  any 
ordinary  seismograph  ;  it  is  further  much  more  compact,  all  going  into 
a  box  that  can  be  easily  carried.* 

Each  diagram  is  traced  out  by  a  pencil  which  swings  to-and-fro  across 
the  band  of  paper  as  it  moves  along.  When  the  train  is  at  rest,  the 
pencil  traces  a  straight  line  on  the  paper ;  and  thus  the  instrument  can 
give  complete  information  as  to  the  times  and  durations  of  stoppages. 
When  the  train  is  rounding  a  curve,  the  medial  line  drawn  through  the 
centre  of  the  to-and-fro  sweeps  will  deviate  from  what  would  have  been 
the  record  at  rest,  unless  the  train  is  rounding  at  the  speed  exactly  suited 
to  the  cant  of  the  rails.  Irregularities  in  the  oscillations  due  to  varia- 
tions in  gauge,  want  of  ballast,  springy  portions  of  the  road,  faults  in  ties 
or  sleepers,  irregular  motions  on  bridges, — all  are  faithfully  recorded. 
Thus,  in  crossing  Kawasaki  Bridge,  on  the  TokyO-Yokohama  line,  it  was 
noticed  that  on  the  down  track  on  or  about  the  second  span  there  was 
always  one  large  vertical  movement  recorded.  The  movement,  as  it 
could  not  be  felt,  must  have  been  of  the  nature  of  an  easy  spring  like 
bending.  Another  purpose  to  which  the  instrument  can  be  applied  is  the 
testing  of  different  locomotives  on  the  same  line,  the  comparison  of  a 
Pullman  with  an  ordinary  car,  and  so  on.  The  lecturer  exhibited  and 
explained  records  which  he  had  obtained  both  in  Japan  and  America. 

After  the  usual  notes  of  thanks  the  meeting  adjourned. 


*  For  a  detailed  description,  see  Transactions  of  the  Seismological  Society  0/  Japan^ 
Vol.  XV. 
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Tokyo,  January  22nd,  1890. 

A  General  Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  was  held  in  St. 
PauPs  School,  Tsukiji,  TokyO,  on  January  22nd,  at  4  p.m..  Rev.  Dr. 
Amerman,  President  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  two  meetings,  having  been  published  in  the 
y apart  Mail^  were  taken  as  read. 

The  Corresponding  Secrerary  intimated  the  loss  the  Society  had  sus- 
tained in  the  death  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Howe.  The  election  of  the  following 
gentlemen  as  ordinary  members  was  announced: — Messrs.  C.  A.  W. 
Pownall,  S.  Kudo,  J.  B.  Rentiers,  E.  M.  Hobart-Hampden,  Rev.  Clay 
MacCauley,  and  Professors  Garrett  Droppers,  J.  W.  Wigmore,  and  W. 
S.  Liscomb. 

The  Chairman  intimated  that  the  next  business  would  be  the  reading 
of  the  papers.  The  first  by  Dr.  Edkins  **  On  the  old  Japanese  vocabu- 
lary **  could  hardly  be  comprehended  even  if  read  slowly,  and  therefore, 
if  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  members  he  would  call  upon  the  Corres- 
ponding Secretary  to  give  a  description  of  it,  and  the  paper  itself  could 
afterwards  be  read  in  print  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  explained  that  the  paper  was  chiefly  an 
answer  to  one  written  by  Mr.  Ueda  and  himself  and  read  before  the 
Society  in  May,  1888,  which  consisted  principally  of  a  vocabulary  of 
archaic  Japanese.  Of  that  paper  Dr.  Edkins*  was  a  criticism.  Having 
explained  parts  of  the  paper  and  read  several  quotatious.  Professor 
Chamberlain  said  for  himself  he  was  inclined  to  disagree  with  most  of 
what  the  author  advanced.  His  whole  method  and  therefore  the  con- 
clusions at  which  he  arrived  seemed  to  the  speaker  to  be  vitiated  by  the 
habit  of  arguing  from  mere  guesses — highly  venturesome  guesses  indeed 
— as  if  they  were  probabilities  or  almost  certainties.  He  spoke,  for 
instance,  of  the  state  of  China  2,500  years  before  Christ,  making  abso- 
lute assertions  concerning  the  high  state  of  civilization  at  which  the 
Chinese  had  arrived  and  giving  the  details  of  the  civilization.  It  m'ight 
safely  be  said  that  we  knew  absolutely  nothing  about  the  state  of  China 
then.  There  had  recently  been  an  interesting  discussion  in  the  China 
Branch  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  in  the  course  of  which  Dr.  Faber  and  Mr. 
Kingsmill  had  apparently  shown  that  the  early  history  of  China  required 
to  be  demolished  as  absolutely  by  the  sceptic  as  was  the  early  history 
of  Japan  by  Mr.  Aston  and  others,  and  that  we  really  knew  very  little 
of  China  earlier  than  a  century  or  so  before  Confucius,  much  less  of  it 
2,000  years  before  Christ.  Another  point  in  which  he  disagreed  with 
Dr.  Edkins  was  as  to  the  argument  of  the  latter  that  there  was  any 
natural  position  of  words.  What  proof  was  there  of  this  ?  There  was 
no  proof — only  assertion.  There  was  an  amusing  book  published  by 
Mr.  Hirata,  in  which  he  discussed  questions  of  grammar,  and  among 
other  things — he  was  a  great  patriot — he  discussed  the  wickedness  of 
foreign  nations  in  general — not  only  in  act  but  in  speech.     He  said  they 
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could  judge  of  their  hearts  by  their  writing,  which  was  crooked,  and 
written  from  left  to  right.  The  Dutch  and  others  very  often  put  the 
the  verb  before  the  accusative,  but  the  only  natural  way  was  to  put  the 
verb  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  and  that  was  why  they  in  the  country 
of  the  gods  did  so.  Take  the  sentence  *'  see  the  moon  **  {tsuki  wo 
miru) ;  if  the  moon  were  not  there  first  you  could  not  see  it  afterwards. 
Thus  that  people  might  discuss  grammatical  subjects  and  settle  what 
was  natural  and  unnatural  according  to  their  own  pre-conceived  notions. 
He  also  thought  it  was  very  far  from  proved  that  all  languages  were 
originally  monosyllabic,  as  Dr.  Edkins  seemed  to  assume.  Why  should 
they  not  be  of  various  sorts  from  the  beginning  ? 

The  Chairman  offered  the  Corresponding  Secretary  the  thanks  of  the 
meeting  for  his  description  of  the  paper,  and  the  comments  he  had 
made. 

Dr.  Divers  asked  for  an  explanation  of  a  statement  in  the  paper  as  to 
the  relations  between  temperature  and  the  construction  of  a  language. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  said  he  was  obliged  to  read  the  passage 
as  it  occurred,  but  he  must  say  he  was  struck  with  amazement  when  he 
saw  it  in  the  manuscript ;  there  it  was,  however,  and  he  could  not  ex- 
plain it. 

The  next  paper,  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Aston,  on  **  Korean  Popular  Litera- 
ture,*' in  the  absence  of  the  author,  was  read  by  the  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  this  paper  was  written  in  fulfilment  of  a 
promise  made  by  Mr.  Aston  before  he  left  Japan  to  the  effect  that  he 
would  as  time  and  opportunity  offered  make  such  contributions  to  the 
Society  as  he  could.  He  was  sure  they  were  all  deeply  indebted  to  Mr. 
Aston  for  the  paper  and  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  for  reading  it.  There  was 
present,  he  was  glad  to  say,  a  representative  from  Korea,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Underwood,  who  had  lived  there  for  several  years,  and  they  would  be 
glad  of  any  light  that  he  could  give. 

Mr.  Underwood  said  that  in  Korea  what  they  called  Korean  writing 
was  not  acknowledged  by  the  majority  of  the  people.  A  Korean  would 
say  that  it  was  for  the  women  and  children.  One  might  travel  all  over 
the  country,  and  if  an  official  were  asked  if  he  could  write  in  what  was 
known  as  the  onmun,  he  would  request  the  enquirer  not  to  insult  him. 
Men  in  Soul  who  were  good  writers  of  the  onmun  would  be  a  little 
ashamed  to  admit  it.  If  one  wanted  to  know  what  Korea  had  done 
from  a  literary  standpoint,  one  must  look  at  the  books  written  in  the 
Chinese  character,  not  at  those  in  the  native  character.  The  spelling 
was  one  of  the  difficulties  that  a  student  of  Korean  had  to  contend  with, 
for  each  spelt  to  suit  himself;  there  being  no  syllabary  but  an  alphabet 
pure  and  simple.  There  had  been  found,  however,  a  Korean-Chinese 
Dictionary,  which  though  originally  intended  to  teach  Korean  students 
the  sounds  of  the  Chinese  characters,  had  been  taken  by  foreigners  as  a 
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standard  for  spelling.  The  Koreans  had  many  stories  of  the  class  of  the 
**  transferable  tiger/'  all  about  as  mythical  and  wonderful.  There  was  an 
interesting  explanation,  he  might  remark,  of  the  origin  of  the  word  for 
story,  niake  or  niyaki,  as  it  was  differently  spelt,  namely,  that  a  former 
King  who  suffered  from  melancholia  was  cured  by  a  man  who  diverted 
him  by  telling  yarns,  hence  the  word  niyaki — ••  profitable  medicine."  In 
reply  to  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Underwood  said  of  course  the  coolies  could 
not  read  at  all,  but  over  one  half  of  the  upper  classes  could  read  the 
Chinese  character— or  more  than  one  in  ten  of  the  whole  population. 
As  to  native  books  in  the  Chinese  character,  he  had  only  laid  his  hand 
on  two,  one  on  geography  and  one  on  history.  His  own  knowledge  of 
Chinese  was  very  small,  but  he  understood  from  Koreans  that  their  books 
were  for  the  most  part  on  morals,  customs,  the  five  duties,  &c. 

Dr.  Divers  thought  that  the  state  of  things  described  as  resulting  from 
attempts  to  spell  Korean  phonetically  might  be  taken  as  an  illustration 
of  what  would  occur  if  English  were  spelt  phonetically.  Was  the 
variation  in  spelling  due  to  the  fact  that  the  words  were  pronounced 
differently  in  different  provinces,  or  that  the  sounds  of  the  latter  were 
different  ? 

Mr.  Underwood  explained  that  both  the  vowels  and  the  consonants 
differed,  and  were  modified  to  such  an  extent  that  ambiguity  arose. 

Professor  Chamberlain  remarked  that  having  had  conversations  with 
Mr.  Aston,  he  thought  that  gentleman  meant  to  say,  when  he  spoke  of 
Koreans  failing  to  understand  many  words  written  in  the  dnmun,  that 
the  writers  were  prone  to  introduce  a  greater  number  of  Chinese  words 
into  the  novels  than  in  speaking — that  they  had  a  tendency  to  John- 
sonese. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


Tokyo,  February  12th,  i8go. 

A  General  Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  was  held  in  St. 
Paul's  School,  No.  37,  Tsukiji,  TokyO,  on  February  12th,  1890,  at  4 
p.m. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Amerman,  President. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting,  having  been  published  in  the  yapan 
Maily  were  taken  as  read. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  intimated  the  election  of  Professor  A. 
M.  Knapp  as  a  member  of  the  Society. 

The  Recording  Secretary  gave  notice  of  a  resolution  which  Dr.  Sey- 
mour purposed  moving  at  the  next  general  meeting,  the  object  of  the 
resolution  being  so  to  amend  the  Rules  of  the  Society  as  to  permit  the 
privileges  of  non-resident  members  to  be  extended  to  Societies  desirous 
of  receiving  the  Society's  Transactions,  but  unable  to  give  in  exchange 
an  equivalent  in  kind. 
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Dr.  Amerman  having  vacated  the  chair  to  the  Rev.  James  Summers. 
Mr.  B.  H.  Chamberlain  proceeded  to  read  his  paper,  "  What  are  the 
Best  Names  for  the  Bases  of  Japanese  verbs." 

In  the  absence  of  the  author,  Dr.  Amerman  read  Dr.  Imbrie^s  Reply 
to  Mr.  Chamberlain  on  Japanese  Bases. 

In  reply  to  Dr.  Imbrie's  arguments,  Mr.  Chamberlain  pointed  out 
that  to  regard  the  indefinite  form  of  the  second  conjugation  as  a  stem  to 
the  other  bases  was  a  position  quite  untenable.  For  in  the  written  lan- 
guage, and  indeed  in  the  south-western  spoken  dialect  we  find  akurv, 
not  akerUy  for  the  certain  present.  Again,  surely  it  was  an  argument  in 
its  favour,  rather  than  against  at,  that  the  term  **  indefinite  form  " 
should  be  itself  indefinite.  He  was  not,  however,  specially  enamoured 
of  the  term,  which  had  been  suggested  to  him  in  conversation  by  Mr. 
Satow  some  years  previously. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  the  getting  rid  of  the  vowel  seemed 
after  all  the  prime  difficulty.  In  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  go-jfi-on^ 
which  had  been  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  it  had  a  Buddhistic  origin.  At  any  rate,  we  find  the  same  arrange- 
ment in  the  Tibetan  language,  and  the  Japanese  may  well  have  got  it 
first  along  with  the  Buddhist  missionaries. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  thought  this  a  very  probable  surmise.  In  Japanese 
literature  the  go-ju-on  is  first  mentioned  in  1185  in  a  book  of  music  ;  but 
it  was  not  till  1546  that  it  began  to  come  into  use  at  all.  It  came  into 
prominence  only  last  century,  the  now  established  order  dating  from  the 
time  of  Motoori  (died  1800  or  1801).  The  ^o-j/i-on  was  the  one  great 
discovery  of  the  old  Japanese  grammarians.  They  are  never  tired  of 
referring  to  it ;  and  the  arrangement  is  intimately  mixed  up  with  mytho- 
logical names  and  tales.  When  we  remember  how  many  educated  peo- 
ple amongst  ourselves  are  unaware  of  the  close  phonetic  relation  of  t 
and  d  OT  o{  k  and  g  (hard)  we  shall  readily  appreciate  how  great  must 
have  been  the  advance  when  Japanese  grammarians  arranged  what  we 
call  ta,  chit  tsu,  te,  to  as  well  as  Aa,  At,  Aw,  he,  ko  under  the  same  head- 
ing. 

Dr.  McCartee,  from  a  general  view  of  the  historic  development  of  the 
ideographs,  syllabaries,  and  alphabets,  which  are  to  be  found  amongst 
Mongolian  peoples,  argued  that  as  the  languages  of  such  peoples  were 
essentially  syllabic,  so  the  tendency  was  towards  syllabic  spelling.  Even 
where  they  possessed  a  real  and  thoroughly  serviceable  alphabet,  as  in 
Korean  and  Manchu,  they  nevertheless  taught  this  alphabet  as  a  sylla- 
bary. Further,  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  Japanese  had  a  clear  pho- 
netic sense,  more  so  than  perhaps  any  of  their  linguistic  neighbours. 
Thus  the  Chinese  terminations  in  and  ing ;  as  for  example  in  the  case 
of  the  characters  g  and  ^,  which  are  commonly  distinguished  by  the 
Japanese  as  Aftn,  and  Eei  (or  My 6)  respectively;  whereas  in  several 
Chinese  dialects  these  terminations  were  hopelessly  confused. 
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The  Rev.  Dr.  Knox  thought  that  it  would  be  well  if  the  whole  question 
of  Japanese  grammatical  terminology  could  be  thoroughly  gone  into,  and 
settled  on  broad  scientific  and  philological  grounds  once  for  all.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  Dr.  Imbrie  were  both  agreed  on  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  such  a  course.  Some  little  progress  had  already  been  made; 
and  now,  with  so  many  able  authorities  to  one's  very  hand,  it  should  be 
an  easy  matter  to  make  still  greater  progress,  and  construct  a  gramma- 
tical system  at  once  practically  useful  and  theoretically  satisfactory. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


Tokyo,  March  13th,  1890. 

A  General  Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  was  held  in  St. 
Paul's  School,  No.  37,  Tsukiji,  TokyO,  on  Thursday,  March  13th,  1890, 
at  4  p.m.,  Dr.  Divers,  Vice-President  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  having  been  published  in  the  jfapan 
Mailf  were  taken  as  read. 

There  being  no  other  business  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  Society, 
the  Chairman  called  upon  the  Corresponding  Secretary  to  read  Mr.  E. 
M.  Satow's  paper  on  *•  The  Origin  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Rivalry 
in  Japan." 

The  Chairman  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  their  Honorary 
Member,  Mr.  Satow,  for  his  interesting  paper,  which  seemed  to  empha- 
sise the  misfortune  of  Japan  having  been,  simply  from  its  geographical 
position,  near  the  region  where  the  two  streams  of  European  influence, 
the  one  passing  eastwards  and  the  other  westwards,  met  in  rivalry  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  i6th  century. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


Tokyo,  April  i6th,  i8go. 

A  General  Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  was  held  in  St. 
Paul's  School,  No.  37,  Tsukiji,  TokyO,  on  April  i6th,  iSgo,  at  4  p.m., 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Amerman,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  having  been  published  in  the  yapan 
Mail,  were  taken  as  read. 

Since  the  last  meeting,  the  Rfev.  A.  F.  King,  and  Messrs.  A.  C.  Sterne, 
L.  H.  Deakin,  and  A.  Dumelin,  had  been  elected  resident  members. 

The  President  then  called  upon  Dr.  McCartee  to  read  Mr.  E.  H. 
Parker's  paper  on  Race  Struggles  in  Corea. 

The  President,  in  expressing  the  thanks  of  the  society  to  Mr.  Parker 
for  his  erudite  paper,  said  that  special  thanks  were  also  due  to  Dr. 
McCartee  for  his  kindness  in  undertaking  at  the  request  of  the  Council 
the  task  of  selecting  such  portions  as  were  readable  before  a  general 
audience.    This  had  been  no  light  task ;  and  those  who  had  listened  to 
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the  extracts  read,  supplemented  and  made  more  intelligible  by  Dr. 
McCartee^s  able  commentaries,  must  have  felt  that  the  matter  could  not 
have  been  committed  to  better  hands. 

In  answer  to  some  questions,  Dr.  McCartee  remarked  that  there  seenr- 
ed  to  be  no  evidence,  during  the  period  treated  of  by  Mr.  Parker,  of  a 
migration  of  the  original  Chaosien  races  into  the  Peninsula  now  called 
Chosen.  The  races  had  remained  occupying  much  the  same  territories 
from  these  early  historic  times  until  the  present  day.  It  was  simply  the 
fiamg  that  had  been  shifted  so  that  it  was  now  attached  to  a  territory  far 
removed  from  the  territory  to  which  it  had  originally  referred. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Tokyo,  June  i8th,  1890. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  was  held  in  St. 
Paul's  School,  No.  37,  Tsukiji,  Toky6,  on  Wednesday,  June  i8th,  iSgo, 
at  4  p.m.  Dr..  Divers,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  General  Meeting,  having  been  published  in  the 
jfapan  Mail^  were  taken  as  read. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Council  was  read  by  Mr.  Dening,  and  was  as  follows : — 

REPORT   OF   THE   COUNCIL   FOR   THE    SESSION 
OCTOBER,    1889 — JUNE,    189O. 

The  session  which  closes  to-day  has  been  one  of  uninterrupted  labour 
and  quiet  prosperity.  The  papers  read  before  the  Society  have  been 
chiefly  of  a  technical  nature,  embracing  not  only  Japanese  history  and 
philology,  but  also  the  history  and  literature  of  the  Ainos  and  of  Korea 
(see  Appendix  A),  There  have  also  been  two  popular  lectures — one  on 
the  Ainos,  by  the  Rev.  Jno.  Batchelor,  at  which  various  implements, 
articles  of  wearing  appared,  &c.,  were  exhibited,  the  other  on  the  Move- 
ments of  Railway  Trains,  by  Professor  Milne,  F.R.S.  The  total  num- 
ber of  General  Mt:etings  of  the  Society  has  been  nine.  One  of  these  was 
held  at  the  Public  Hall  in  Yokohama,  most  of  the  others  at  St.  Paul's 
School,  Tsukiji.  The  Council  desires  to  express  to  the  American  Epis- 
copal Mission  its  thanks  for  the  loan  of  so  central  and  convenient  a 
meeting-hall. 

The  Treasurer's  statement  (Appendix  C)  shows  a  satisfactory  balance 
on  the  credit  side.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  Part  II.  of 
the  current  volume,  being  still  in  the  printers'  hands,  has  not  yet  been 
paid  for. 

Seventeen  ordinary  members  and  one  honorary  member  (Sir  Edwin 
Arnold,  K.C.I. E.),  have  been  added  to  the  roll  of  the  Society  since 
October  last.  On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  four  resignations. 
The  total  accession  to  the  ranks  of  the  Society  is  therefore  thirteen. 
Specially  worthy  of  notice  is  the  increasing  sale  of  complete  sets  of  the 
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Society's  *•  Transactions  '' — a  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  decision  to 
continue  reprinting  such  of  the  earlier  numbers  as  had  gradually  become 
exhausted.  The  reprints  issued  during  the  session  just  brought  to  a 
close  are  Vol.  VI.,  Part  II.,  and  Vol.  VII.,  Part  III. 


»• 


Appendix  A. 

LIST   OF   PAPERS   READ  BEFORE  THE   SOCIETY 
DURING   THE    SESSION    iSSg-lSgO. 

•*  The  Tokugawa  Princes  of  Mito,'*  by  E.  W.  Clement,  Esq. 

*'  Specimens  of  Ainu  Folk-Lore,  VIII.    A  Legend  of  Love  and  War, 
by  Rev.  J  no.  Batchelor. 

"  On  the  Old  Japanese  Vocabulary,"  by  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Edkins. 

"  Korean  Popular  Literature,"  by  W.  G.  Aston,  Esq.,  C.M.G. 

•*  What  are  the  Best  Names  for  the  Bases  of  Japanese  Verbs  ?"  by 
Basil  Hall  Chamberlain,  Esq. 

**  Reply  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  on  Japanese  Bases,^^  by  Rev.  Dr.  William 
Imbrie. 

"  The  Origin  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Rivalry  in  Japan,"  by  Ernest 
Satow  Esq.,  C.M.G. 

"  Race  Struggles  in  Korea,"  by  E.  H.  Parker,  Esq. 

"Japanese  Legal  Institutions  at  the  Present  Day,"  by  R.  Masujima, 
Esq.,  of  the  Middle  Temple. 

Lecture  on  the  Ainos,  by  Rev.  Jno.  Batchelor. 

Lecture  on  the  Movements  of  Railway  Trains,  by  Prof.  John  Milne, 
F.R.S. 


Appendix  B, 

List  of  Exchanges. 

Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia ;  Proceedings. 

Academy  of  Sciences  of  Finland  (Acta  Societatis  Scientiarum  Finnicae). 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  of  India;  Journal. 

American  Antiquarian  and  Oriental  Journal. 

American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

American  Chemical  Journal. 

American  Geographical  Society,  New  York;  Bulletin  and  Journal. 

American  Oriental  Society,  New  Haven;  Journal. 

American  Philological  Association,  Boston ;  Transactions  and  Journal. 

American  Philosophical  Society,  Philadelphia  ;  Proceedings. 

Annalen  des  K.  K.  Natur  Hist.  Hofmuseum,  Wien. 

Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Anthropologischen  Gesellschaft  in  Wien ;  Mittheilungen. 
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Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal ;  Journal  and  Proceedings. 

Australian  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

Australian  Museum,  Sydney. 

Bataviasch  Genootschap ;  Notulen. 

Bataviasch  Genootschap ;  Tidjschrift. 

Bataviasch  Genootschap ;  Verhandlungen. 

Boston  Society  of  Natural  History ;  Proceedings. 

Bureau  of  Ethnology,  Annual  Reports,  Washington. 

Bureau  of  Education,  Circulars  of  Information,  Washing^ton. 

California  Academy  of  Sciences. 

California  State  Mining  Bureau ;  Report. 

China  Review;  Hongkong. 

Chinese  Recorder ;  Shanghai. 

Cochinchine  Francaise,  Excursions  et  Reconnaisances,  Saigon. 

Cosmos ;  di  Guido  Cora,  Turin. 

Canadian  Institute,  Toronto ;  Proceedings  and  Reports. 

Deutschen  Gesellschaft  fur  Natur-  und  Volkerkunde,  Ostasiens,  Tokyo  : 

Mittheilungen, 
Geological  Survey  of  India ;  Records. 
Geographical  and  Natural  History  Survey  of  Canada. 
Handels  Museum,  Wien. 
Harvard    University,    Museum   of    Comparative    Zoology;    Bulletin, 

Papers  etc. 
Imperial  Observatory,  Rio  Janeiro. 

Imperial  Russian  Geographical  Society;  Bulletin  and  Reports. 
Imperial  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Natural  Science  (Moscow) :     Section 

of  Anthropology  and  Ethnography,  Transactions. 
Imperial  University,  of  Japan,  College  of  Science  ;  Journal. 
Japan  Weekly  Mail,  Yokohama. 
John  Hopkins  University  Publications,  Baltimore. 
Journal  Asiatique,  Paris. 
Kaiserliche  Leopoldinische  Carolinische  Deutsche  Akademie  dcr  Xatur- 

forscher ;  Verhandlungen,  Nova  Acta. 
Musde  Guimet,  Lyons,  Annales  et  Reveu,  etc. 
Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society,  Philadelphia. 
Oesterreichische  Monatsschrift  fur  den  Orient. 
Observatorio  Astronomico  Nacional  de  Tacubaya,  Anuario  Mexico. 
Observatorio  Meteorologique,  Monte  Video. 
Ornithologischer  Verein  in  Wein,  Mittheilungen. 
Ofversigt  af  Finskap  Societen. 

Observatoire  de  Zi-kawei ;  Bulletin  des  Observations. 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  ;  Journal,  etc. 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Bombay  Branch ;  Journal. 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Ceylon  Branch ;  Journal  and  Proceedings. 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  China  Branch ;  Journal. 
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Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Straits  Branch ;  Journal. 

Royal  Dublin  Society,  Scientific  Transactions. 

Royal  Geographical  Society;  Proceedings. 

Royal  Geographical  Society,  New  South  Wales  Branch. 

Royal  Society,  London  ;  Proceedings. 

Royal  Society,  New  South  Wales. 

Royal  Society  of  Tasmania. 

Royal  Society  of  Queenland. 

Royal  Scottish  Geographical  Magazine. 

Seismological  Society  of  Japan  ;  Transactions. 

Smithsonian  Institute,  Washington  D.C. ;  Reports,  etc. 

Sociedad  Geografia  de  Madrid  ;  Boletin. 

Socicdad  de  Geographia  de  Lisboa,  Boletin,  Lisbon. 

Society  Acad^mique  Indo-Chinoise,  Saigon. 

Society  de  Geographie ;  Bulletin  et  Compte  Rendu  des  Stances,  Paris. 

Soci^td  de  Geneve,  Journal. 

Society  des  Etudes  Japonaises,  Chinoises,  etc.,  Saigon. 

Society  d'Anthropologie  de  Paris  ;  Bulletins  et  Mdmoires. 

Socidtd  d^Ethnographie,  Bulletin,  Paris. 

Socidt6  Neuchateloise  de  Geographie,  Bulletin,  Neuchatel. 

Society  des  Etudes  Indo-Chinoises  de  Saigon  ;  Bulletin,  Saigon. 

Sydney,  Council  of  Education  Report. 

University  of  Toronto. 

United  States  Geological  Survey. 

„        „        Department  of  Agriculture. 
Vereins  fiir  Erdkunde,  Leipzig :  Mittheilungen. 
Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen  Morgenlandischen  Gesellschaft,  Leipzig. 


Appendix    C. 

Accounts  for  the  Year  ending  May  31ST,  1890. 

Dr.  yen. 

To  Hakubunsha  for  Printing 774*36i 

To  Meiklejohn  &  Co.  for  Printing 183.12 

To  Mr.  Conder  for  Illustrations 54*40 

To  Library  Expenses       43.00 

To  Cor.  Sec.  Current  Expenses,  Postage,  &c 37'33 

To  Treasurer's  Current  Expenses,  Postage,  &c 15.12 

To  Lithograph  for  Mr.  Clements i.oo 

To  Ogawa  for  Photographing        34'50 

To  Yokohama  Public  Hall 10.00 

1,142.834 
Balance 1,114.5  2^ 

2,257.27 
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Cr.  yen. 

By  Balance  from  Last  Year 977-37 

By  Entrance  Fees 95>oo 

By  Life  Subscriptions      X13.70 

By  Yearly  Subscriptions 736.00 

By  Sale  of  Transactions , 32510 

By  Interest  at  Bank 11. 10 

2,257.27 
J.  N.  Seymour,  Treasurer. 

N.B. — In  this  account  are  included  the  accounts  of  Mr.  Dixon  from 

June  18th,  to  November  15th,  1889. 

Examined  and  found  correct, 

J.  McDonald  Gardiner,)  .    j.^ 
Geokge  \Vm.  Knox.        }  Auditors. 


The  Treasurer  intimated  that,  since  the  accounts  had  been  audited,  a 
few  more  subscriptions  had  been  collected,  and  a  further  sum  of  ^149.90 
for  sales  of  Transactions  through  Messrs.  Kelly  &  Walsh  had  been 
received. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Knox,  seconded  by  Professor  Liscomb,  the  Re- 
port of  the  Council  was  accepted  and  adopted. 

The  election  of  Officers  and  Councillors  for  the  ensuing  year  resulted 
as  follows  : — 

President — N.  J.  Hannen,  Esq. 

Vice-Presidents — Rev.  Dr.  G.  Cochran  ;  Dr.  E.  Divers,  F.R.S. 
Corrksponding  Secretary — B.  H.  Chamberlain,  Esq. 
Recording  Secretaries — Dr.  C.  G.  Knott,  F.R.S. E.;  W.  J.  S.  Shand, 

Esq. 
Treasurer — Dr.  J.  N.  Seymour. 
Librarian — Rev.  W.  J.  White. 


Councillors  : 


Rev.  Dr.  J.  L.  Amerman. 
W.  Dening,  Esq. 
J.  H.  Gubbins,  Esq. 
R.  J.  Kirby,  Esq. 
Rev.  Dr.  G.  W.  Knox. 


Rev.  Dr.  D.  Macdonald. 
R.  Masujima,  Esq. 
J.  Milne,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
Rev.  Dr.  W.  Spinner. 
J.  H.  Wigmore,  Esq. 


Dr.  Thwing,  in  response  to  the  Chairman's  invitation,  presented 
to  the  Society  the  cordial  greetings  of  the  China  Branch  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  and  of  other  Societies,  of  which  he  was  a  member  and 
representative. 
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The  Chairman,  in  the  name  of  the  Society,  thanked  Dr.  Thwing  for 
his  very  cordial  greeting,  which  he  felt  sure  every  member  would  heart- 
ily reciprocate. 

Mr.  Masujima  was  then  called  upon  to  read  his  paper  on  "Japanese 
Legal  Institutions  at  the  Present  Day." 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  Society  might  well  congratulate  itself  on 
having  had  presented  to  it  the  interesting  paper,  parts  of  which  had 
just  been  read.  Personally  he  regretted  exceedingly  that  the  indisposi- 
tion of  Mr.  Hannen  had  deprived  the  meeting  of  a  legal  chairman  able 
to  thoroughly  appreciate  the  many  points  touched  on  by  Mr.  Masujima. 
With  Mr.  Masujima*s  position,  if  he  understood  it  aright,  he  had  strong 
sympathy.  The  wish  was  that  Japan  might  develop  a  national  system 
of  law,  using  foreign  systems  to  assist  that  development;  a  id  the  belief 
was  that  of  all  such  foreign  systems  English  Law  was  best  suited  ot 
give  the  needed  assistance.  He  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Masujima  what 
in  his  opinion  would  be  the  effect  of  the  new  Codes  on  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  ?  Would  the  new  Codes  retard  development  in  any  way  ? 
In  regard  to  the  separation  of  the  Bench  and  the  Bar  he  was  quite  at 
one  with  the  author  of  the  paper ;  but  that,  again,  might  be  simply  the 
result  of  English  prejudice. 

Mr.  Masujima  said  in  reply : — The  question  of  the  Codes  is  a  very 
mixed  one.  The  practical  objection  is  that  they  won't  help  the  admini- 
stration of  justice.  The  provisions  of  the  Codes  are  excessively  minute, 
describing  customs  and  conditions  that  not  only  are  not  found  in  our 
present  courts  of  law  but  are  quite  foreign  to  the  whole  form  in  which 
the  Japanese  mind  is  moulded.  To  follow  out  these  provisions  will  re- 
quire a  complete  subversion  of  the  basis  of  Japanese  Society.  This  indeed 
is  the  great  objection  to  them.  So  minutely  is  the  law  laid  down  that  it 
almost  seems  as  if  it  were  so  done  for  the  sake  of  our  poor  ignorant 
Judges,  who  in  their  perplexity  over  some  question  may  haply  always 
find  something  bearing  upon  it,  however  indirectly. 

Mr.  Dening  thought  that  Mr.  Masujima's  broad  objection  to  the  New 
Codes  was  that,  being  based  on  Western  usages  and  habits  of  thought, 
they  contained  much  that  was  inapplicable  to  Japanese  social  conditions, 
and  settled  many  things  that  might  better  have  been  left  open.  Nobody 
of  rules  was  ever  framed  that  could  suit  even  similar  societies  in  different 
circumstances.  In  education,  in  social  life,  in  forms  of  government, 
in  religion,  the  same  difficulty  has  been  felt,  and  is  more  keenly  felt 
than  ever  in  Japan.  Wholesale  importation  of  Western  ideas  is  unad- 
visable.  Western  nations  cannot,  after  all,  claim  superiority  in  every- 
thing ;  and  it  was  a  mistake  to  think  that  Japan  must  submit  to  changes 
whether  or  not  they  were  alien  to  her  customs,  her  history,  and  her 
habits  of  thought. 

There  being  no  further  discussion,  the  Chairman  drew  attention  to  a 
circular  which  the  Corresponding  Secretary  had  received   intimating 
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that  an  attempt  was  being  made  to  resuscitate  the  Oriental  Translation. 
Fund,  The  intention  was,  in  the  first  instance,  to  collect  the  names  of 
gentlemen  willing  to  become  either  life  or  annual  members ;  and  if  suffi- 
cient support  was  obtained,  the  Society  would  be  properly  organised. 
During  the  50  years  of  its  previous  existence,  this  Society  published 
fully  70  translations  of  valuable  works  from  Persian,  Arabic,  San- 
scrit, Chinese,  Japanese,  etc.  Intending  subscribers  to  the  new  Fund 
are  requested  to  address  communications  to  F.  F.  Arbuthnot,  18,  Park 
Lane,  Picadilly,  London. 

Copies  of  Messrs.  Kelly  and  Walsh's  new  Index  to  the  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  Society's  Transactions  were  handed  to  the  members  pre- 
sent ;  and  it  was  intimated  that  any  member  would  receive  a  copy  on 
applying  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


LIST  OF  MEMBERS. 


Honorary  Members. 

Alcock,  Sir  Rutherford,  k.c.b.,  Athenaeum  Club,  London. 

Arnold,  Sir  Edwin,  c.s.i.N.,  London. 

Arthur,  W.  Rear-Admiral,  c/o  Messrs.  Hallett  &  Co.,  Trafalgar  Square, 

London. 
Aston,  W.  G.,  M.A.,  c/o  Messrs.  H.  S.  King  &  Co.,  Cornhill,  London. 
Day,  Prof.  Geo.  E.,  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 
Edkins,  Kev.  Joseph,  d.d.,  Shanghai. 
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THE   TOKUGAWA   PRINCES   OF   MITO. 


By  E.  W.  Clement. 


(Read  iSth  October,  1889.; 

This  paper  can  make  no  claim  to  originality,  for  it  is  only 
a  compilation,  whose  inception  and  completion  were  as 
follows.  During  the  past  year,  in  the  advanced  classes  of 
the  Ibaraki  Common  Middle  School,  I  assigned  "The 
History  of  Mito"  as  a  topic  for  compositions.  Having 
become  greatly  interested  in  the  essays  which  were  presented, 
from  various  ones  I  culled  the  most  important  facts:  then, 
with  the  help  of  two  of  the  teachers  of  the  school,  I  gathered 
other  facts,  and  harmonized  as  far  as  possible  the  conflicting 
statements:  and  finally  I  verified  or  corrected  the  same> 
and  obtained  yet  more  important  material,  through  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Kwan  Kurida,  a  well-informed  historian, 
who  is  now  engaged  in  collating  valuable  facts  for  the  Dai- 
nihonshiy  the  famous  history  of  Japan.  In  some  instances, 
although  the  English  is  not  perfectly  accurate,  I  have  quoted 
the  exact  phraseology  of  certain  students.  Therefore,  to 
them,  to  Professors  Tani  and  Obara,  and  to  Mr.  Kurida, 
belongs  the  credit  of  the  facts  of  this  production,  although 
they  are  not  responsible  for  all  matters  of  opinion  expressed 
herein.  As  I  have  become  more  and  more  interested  in  my 
studies  in  this  line,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  continue  them,  both 
for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  mistakes  of  this  paper,  and 
of  collecting  other  important  material  from  this  new  field. 
Although,  as  local  history,  it  may  not  have  much  general 
interest  now,  I  trust  that,  since  in  time  the  national  history 
must  be  written  from  local  history,  it  may  hereafter  be 
founq  useful. 
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And  now,  although  I  have  written  so  much  by  way  of 
explanatory  preface,  I  venture,  by  way  of  introduction  to 
my  subject  proper,  to  trace  briefly  the  history  of  this  part 
of  the  country,  before  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Tokugawa  family.  When  the  Mito  castle  was  first  built,  I 
have  not  ascertained  :  but,  according  to  my  informants,  the 
first  famous  prince  of  this  region  was  Taira  Kunika,  in  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Daigo  (898-931  A.D.).  Taira  Daijo, 
as  he  is  also  called,  was  a  son  of  Prince  Takamochi,  the 
first  ancestor  of  the  famous  Taira  family.  Not  Mito, 
however,  but  Ishida,  of  Makabe  county,  was  the  place  of 
his  residence:  while  his  grandson,  Taira  Koremoto,  and 
his  descendants,  lived  in  a  place  called  Mizumori.  But 
in  the  twelfth  century,  Baba  Sukemoto,  belonging  to  a 
branch  of  the  Taira  family,  came  to  this  place,  then  called 
Baba ;  and  his  descendants  lived  here,  and  some  of  them 
enlarged  the  castle.  This  state  of  affairs  continued  till 
1427,  when  Yedo  Michifusa,  defeating  Baba  Mitsumoto, 
took  possession  of  this  place,  which  was  then  for  the  first 
time  called  Mito. 

This  name,  as  you  are  aware,  is  a  compound  of  mizu  and 
to^  and,  therefore,  means  **  water-door."  There  is  a  tradition 
that  in  very  ancient  times  the  ocean,  which  is  now  3  ri  to 
the  east,  extended  to  this  place ;  and  that  the  mouth  of  the 
Naka  River  was  here  :  hence  the  name.  This  is  quite 
probable ;  for  the  upper  town  (Kami-ichi)  of  Mito  is  on  the 
verge  of  one  of  the  low-lying  hills  of  the  Tsukuba  range, 
and  the  land  between  it  and  the  ocean  is  very  low  and  flat. 
Moreover,  in  support  of  this  theory,  I  may  quote  what 
Messrs.  Satow  and  Hawes  say  in  their  **  Hand-Book  of 
Japan  '*  about  the  Tsukuba  Mountains.  On  page  470  I  read 
as  follows : —  "  Tsukuba  is  said  to  be  composed,  of  two 
Chinese  words  meaning  *  built  bank,*  and  the  legend  is  that 
Izanagi  and  fzanami  constructed  the  mountain  as  a  biilwark 
against  the  waves  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  they  had 
forced  to  retire  to  the  other  side  of  Kashima,  formef^y  an 
island  in  the  sea.  This  tradition  is  in  accordance  witl^  the 
fact  recently  verified  by  geologists,  that  the  eastern  shores  of 
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Japan  have  been  gradually  rising  during  many  centuries 
past.*'  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  Mito  obtained  its 
name  from  a  geographical  fact  which  had  passed  into  the 
traditions  of  its  people.  Indeed,  according  to  one  informant, 
Mito  was  the  original  name,  changed  to  Baba,  and  restored 
by  Yedo  Michifusa. 

In  1590  the  Yedo  family  gave  way  to  Satake  Yoshishige, 
who  soon  after  was  succeeded  by  Satake  Yoshinobu.  The 
latter  in  the  Sckigahara  campaign  (1600)  was  an  ally  of 
Toyotomi  Hideyori,  and,  after  the  defeat  of  the  latter,  was 
removed  by  the  victorious  lyeyasu  to  Akita  in  Ugo  (1602). 

When  lyeyasu  divided  the  spoils  of  war  among  his  adher- 
ents, in  1602,  Mito  fell  to  the  lot  of  his  fifth  son,  Takeda 
Nobuyoshi,  who  came  from  Sakura  in  Shim6sa,  but  died 
the  same  year.  Inasmuch  as  he  had  been  adopted  into  the 
Takeda  family,  he  is  not  included  among  the  Tokugawa 
Princes  of  Mito. 

If  these  dates  are  correct,  there  was  a  short  interval  till 
1603,  when  Tokugawa  Yorinobu,  the  tenth  son  of  lyeyasu, 
assumed  the  lordship  of  Mito.  In  1609  he  was  transferred 
to  Suruga  and  T6t0mi,  and  ten  years  later  to  Ki-shiu,  where 
he  became  the  ancestor  of  the  Tokugawa  Princes  of  Kii. 
In  his  place  Tokugawa  Yorifusa,  the  eleventh  son  of  lye- 
yasu, was  assigned  to  Mito  with  an  estate  of  280,000  koku."^ 
He  is  the  founder  of  the  Tokugawa  dynasty  of  Mito  Princes ; 
and  it  is  with  him,  therefore,  that  my  subject  properly  begins. 

Yorifusa,  born  in  1603,  ruled  in  Mito  from  1609  till  his 
death  in  1661,  after  which  he  was  known  as  Ik6.  At  that 
time  the  most  prominent  lords  of  Japan  were  the  Tokugawa 
Princes  of  Kii,  Owari  and  Mito.  These  three  families 
were  given,  on  account  of  their  influence  with  the  bakufji,^ 
the  appellation  of  the  go-sankCf  or  the  "honorable  three 
houses."  As  one  student  expressed  it,  "  These.three  branch- 
es bore  the  responsibility  of  protecting  the  main  body ; 
and  especially  the  Prince  of  Mito,  who,  though  inferior  as 
regards  the  possession  of  wealth,  in  power  far  exceeded  the 

*  Increased  in  the  time  of  Tsunayeda  to  350,000  kokti. 
t  The  Shogunate  or  Government  of  the  ShOgun. 
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others,  assumed  the  office  of  advising  the  government,  and 
usually  stayed  at  Yedo."  In  Yedo  he  laid  out  the  KOraku- 
yen,  in  which  he  built  a  mansion  for  himself  and  his 
successors:  which  place  is  now  the  site  of  the  Arsenal. 
It  is  said  of  lyeyasu,  that,  while  he  liked,  he  also  feared 
Yorifusa :  and,  when  the  former  was  dying,  he  told  his  heir, 
Hidetada,  that  Yorifusa  was  '*  like  a  sword  in  its  sheath, — 
safe,  if  kept  there,  but  dangerous,  if  unsheathed."  This 
probably  had  reference  to  the  courage  and  ambition  of  Yori- 
fusa, who,  when  a  boy,  had  wished  for  many  vassals,  that 
he  might  obtain  as  much  power  as  possible.  It  was  said 
that  he  feared  no  man  ;  and  certainly  in  his  government  he 
pursued  a  strong  and  fearless  policy.  His  eldest  son,  Yori- 
shige  was  first  made  ruler  of  Shimodate  with  50,000  koku^ 
and  afterwards  of  Takamatsu  in  Sanuki  with  120,000  kokii : 
while  his  second  son,  Mitsukuni,  became  his  successor  in  the 
Mito  domain. 

Mitsukuni,  born  in  1628,  had  been  made  heir  when  he  was 
only  five  years  old.  At  the  age  of  seven,  one  day,  with  his 
father  he  watched  the  beheading  of  some  criminals.  The 
night  was  very  dark :  but,  when  his  father  asked  him  if  he 
could  bring  the  heads  of  those  men,  he  unhesitatingly  replied 
in  the  affirmative.  He  then  went  alone  to  the  place  of  ex- 
ecution, searched  in  the  darkness  for  the  corpses,  took  hold 
of  the  heads,  and  brought  them  by  the  hair  to  his  father. 

When  his  father  died,  Mitsukuni  did  not  wish  to  succeed  ; 
but,  by  order  of  the  bnku/Uy  he  had  to  assume  the  power.  He 
then  called  together  his  brothers,  and  said  to  his  elder  bro- 
ther :  "  I  am  very  much  ashamed  to  supplant  you.  I  wish 
to  make  your  eldest  son,  Tsunakata,  my  successor."  There- 
fore he  did  so ;  and  he  also  adopted  Tsunayeda,  the  second 
son  of  his  elder  brother ;  while  his  own  son,  Yoritsune, 
became  the  heir  of  that  elder  brother.  In  those  days,  when 
a  lord  died,  his  favorite  servants  usually  committed  hara- 
kiri  ;  so  that,  when  Yorifusa  died,  a  few  tried  to  kill  them- 
selves; but  Mitsukuni  prevented  them  from  carrying  oit 
their  intention.  Afterwards  the  government  prohibited 
that  practice. 
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In  the  government  of  his  han  (principality),  Mitsukuni, 
although  he  is  said  to  have  been  sometimes  cruel  to  those 
who  opposed  him,  appears  in  the  main  to  have  adopted  a 
kind  and  wise  policy.  He  often  disguised  himself,  and, 
going  around  to  the  villages  and  hamlets,  examined  the 
condition  of  the  common  people.  He  helped  poor  families ; 
and,  as  an  example  of  industry,  cultivated  his  own  rice- 
field.  **  He  prohibited  luxury,  and  made  taxes  low."  For 
several  continuous  years  the  dry  season  was  very  severe,  so 
that  the  crops  suffered  great  damage,  and  the  taxes  could 
not  be  paid  in  full.  Accordingly,  Mitsukuni  diminished  by 
half  his  own  supply  of  dishes,  food,  and  clothes.  He  also 
formed  a  plan  to  build  public  granaries  in  many  places. 
On  account  of  this  storing  of  provisions,  when,  in  the 
seventh  year  of  TempO  (1836),  there  came  a  great  famine, 
not  a  person  perished  within  the  dominions  of  the  Prince 
of  Mito.  Mitsukuni  also  published  books  on  medicine,  and 
distributed  them  among  the  people.  He  made  a  light-house 
at  Minato,  the  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Naka  River :  he 
built  large  ships,  and  sent  his  subjects  on  voyages  to  Man- 
churia. He  planted  pine-trees  on  the  way-side  of  Kogane- 
gahara,  which  is  a  plain  in  ShimOsa  on  the  direct  road 
between  Mito  and  Yedo.  He  opened  many  pastures ;  and  he 
planted  many  useful  trees  such  as  the  kozu  (paper-mulberry), 
urushi  (lacquer),  and  hase  (wax).  He  brought  mollusks 
from  Yedo  to  I  so,  a  sea-shore  village  3  ri  from  Mito ;  and 
from  Yezo,  he  brought  stones  on  which  kombu  (an  edible 
sea-weed)  was  growing.  In  religious  matters  his  policy 
was  thorough:  on  account  of  abuses  of  the  priests,  he 
destroyed  many  Shint6,  and  about  900  Buddhist,  temples; 
but  he  was  a  protecting  patron  of  the  oldest  and  most 
famous  temples  of  both  kinds. 

But  Mitsukuni,  or  (to  call  him  by  his  posthumous  name) 
Gikd,  is  best  known,  perhaps,  as  a  scholar  and  a  patron  of 
scholars.  In  his  time  the  government,  favoring  Chinese 
learning,  literature,  and  religion,  established  a  library  and  a 
school,  and  built  a  temple  to  Confucius,  in  Yedo.  To  this 
libraiy  the  Prince  of  Mito  presented  many  old  Japanese 
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books,  such  as  the  Nihonshoki,  the  Zokunihonkiy  etc.  But  not 
being  content  with  these  opportunities,  which  were  outside 
of  his  own  domain,  he  collected  books,  and  established  a 
library  called  the  ShOkokan.  The  succeeding  princes  added 
to  it  from  time  to  time,  so  that  now  it  amounts  to  more  than 
200,000  volumes,  most  of  which  are  Chinese  and  Japanese 
works,  though  a  few  Dutch  books  on  natural  history  and 
zoology  are  included.  This  library  is  not  thrown  open  to  the 
public ;  but  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Kurida  I  was  permitted 
to  see  it.  At  that  time  I  was  also  shown  45  models,  about 
the  size  of  an  ordinary  dog-kennel,  and  of  various  styles* 
of  Confucian  temples.  In  the  ShOkokan  Mitsukuni  not 
only  collected  many  valuable  works,  but  he  also  called  in 
**a  host  of  scholars  from  all  parts  of  Japan,**  and  invited  to 
Mito  a  learned  Chinaman,  named  Shu  Shunsui.  The  latter 
was  among  those  Chinese  scholars,  who,  when  the  Ming 
dynasty  was  overthrown  by  the  Shing  dynasty,  fled  from 
China,  and  found  refuge  in  Japan.  Shu  Shunsui  died  in 
Yedo  in  1682  at  the  age  of  83,  and  was  buried  at  Mount 
Zuiriu,  about  15  miles  north  of  Mito.  This  place,  which  is 
the  burial-ground  of  the  Mito  Princes,  is  reached  by  passing 
through  Ota,  where  the  Satake  family's  castle  was  located. 
The  tomb  of  this  Chinese  scholar  is  in  the  heart  of  the 
woods  among  the  sepulchres  of  the  princes.  His  monument 
is  inscribed  on  the  front  with  his  name  and  titles,  and  on  the 
other  three  sides  with  his  biography.'*' 

It  was  also  during  the  time  of  Mitsukuni  that  another 
Chinese,  named  Shinyetsu,  became  a  priest  of  the  Gion 
(Buddhist)  temple  in  Mito,  and,  dying  here,  was  buried 
within  the  precincts  of  that  temple. + 

It  is  said  of  Mitsukuni,  that  he  ordered  his  scholars, 
instead  of  following  the  custom  of  shaving  their  heads,  to 
let  their  hair  grow  long. 

Thus,  with  excellent  Chinese  and  Japanese  scholars  under 
his  patronage,  Mitsukuni  began  literary  labors  on  his  own 
account.     He  wrote  the  jfozambiutshii,  a  collection  of  20  vol- 

*  For  further  particulars  of  Zuiriu  sec  Note  A. 
t  See  Note  C. 
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umes  of  essays  on  various  subjects ;  the  ydzaneiso,  a  collec- 
tion of  5  volumes  of  his  Japanese  poems ;  the  Reigiruiten  (510 
volumes),  treating  principally  of  various  Japanese  rites  and 
ceremonies ;  and,  last  but  not  least,  the  Dainihonshi  (242 
volumes),  a  history  of  Japan.  This  last  work,  ^'written  in 
the  purest  Chinese,"  began  with  the  reign  of  Jimmu  TennO, 
and  was  brought  by  Mitsukuni  **  down  to  the  time  when 
the  two  imperial  courts  became  united  in  one  '*  (1393  A.D.). 
The  subsequent  princes  gradually  added  to  it,  and  circulated 
it  by  copied  manuscripts,  **  until  1851,  when  the  wide 
demand  for  it  induced  its  publication  in  print*'  [GriHis]. 
The  present  work  of  Mr.  Kurida  in  connection  with  it, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  present  members  of  the  Mito 
branch  of  the  Tokugawa  family,  is  the  compilation  of  im- 
portant geographical,  agricultural,  commercial  and  monetary 
facts.  The  original  work  includes  **a  chronological  record 
of  events  and  biographies  of  particular  persons ; "  and, 
although  it  often  needs  explanatory  notes,  "  it  is  considered 
to  be  the  most  complete  ever  written  in  this  country." 

This  history,  according  to  my  pupils,  **  stated  the  rela- 
tions of  emperor  and  subject."  It  also  **  affected  the  minds 
of  the  people,  and  brought  on  the  Revolution."  But  I  do 
not  need  to  rely  on  the  opinions  of  young  men  yet  in  school ; 
for  I  may  also  quote  Dr.  W.  E,  Griffis,  who  in  his  turn 
quotes  Mr.  E.  M.  Satow.  The  former  in  his  **  Mikado's 
Empire,"  although  he  makes  two  little  errors  (in  the  date  of 
Mitsukuni's  birth,  and  in.  the  number  of  the  volumes  of  the 
Dainihonshi)  writes  very  appreciatively  of  that  history.  He 
speaks  of  it  as  '*  the  classic  which  has  had  so  powerful  an 
influence  in  forming  the  public  opinion  which  now  upholds 
the  Mikado's  throne."  On  the  same  page  (298)  he  says : 
**The  tendency  of  this  book,  as  of  most  of  the  many 
publications  of  Mito,  was  to  direct  the  minds  of  the  people 
to  the  Mikado  as  the  true  and  only  source  of  authority,  and 
to  point  out  the  historical  fact  that  the  ShOgun  was  a 
military  usurper."  He  also  quotes  the  words  of  Mr.  Satow, 
who  called  Mitsukuni  *'  the  real  author  of  the  movement 
which  culminated  in  the  Revolution  of  1868." 
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But  now  I  presume,  that  you  are  perplexed,  as  I  was  at 
first,  because  the  Mito  princes  of  the  Tokugawa  family,  in  the 
time  of  Mitsukuni  and  afterwards,  were  working  against  the 
ShOgun  in  favor  of  the  Emperor.  In  the  case  of  Mitsukuni, 
this  feeling  found  expression  not  merely  in  words,  written 
and  oral.  He  also  raised  a  large  monument  at  HyOgo  to 
Kusunoki  Masashige,  the  famous  general  of  the  Emperor 
Go  Daigo  in  the  fourteenth  century.  He  did  this,  it  is  said, 
to  excite  once  more  feelings  of  royalty ;  for  he  understood 
well  the  advantages  of  nationality.  Another  says  that  the 
Tokugawa  ShOguns  were  wicked,  while  the  Mito  Princes 
were  good ;  and,  therefore,  as  light  can  have  no  fellowship 
with  darkness,  the  latter  were  opposed  to  the  former.  Yet 
again  it  has  been  suggested,  that  jealousy  of  the  other 
two  branches,  Owari  and  Kii,  was  the  prime  cause.  The  do- 
main of  Kii  was  555,000  koku  and  that  of  Owari  was  550,000 
koku.  Moreover,  just  before  his  death,  lyeyasu  had  issued 
a  law,  that,  in  default  of  an  heir  to  the  ShOgun's  throne,  the 
successor  should  be  chosen  from  one  of  those  two  houses 
(Kii  and  Owari),  and  that  the  Princes  of  Mito  should  be 
only  advisers  of  the  Shogun.  It  seems  likely  that  jealousy, 
or  ambition,  may  have  been  the  motive  in  the  case  of  Nariaki, 
in  the  present  century,  as  we  shall  see  later :  but  with 
Mitsukuni,  who  seems  to  have  had  an  aversion  to  the  respon- 
sibilities of  authority,  patriotism  was  undoubtedly  the  motive. 
However  it  may  be,  the  Mito  Princes  were  almost  always 
found  in  opposition  to  the  Shogun  and  in  loyalty  to  the 
Emperor.  And,  if  any  one  is  especially  delighted  in  tracing 
the  revenges  of  history,  let  him  take  careful  notice  of  the 
following  facts.  Only  once  during  the  regime  of  the  Toku- 
gawa Shoguns  did  any  of  the  Mito  branch  attain  to  that 
exalted  position,  and  then  by  adoption  into  another  family. 
And  after  the  long-waged  warfare  of  the  Mito  Princes  against 
the  usurped  power  of  the  ShOgunate,  it  was  that  one  Mito 
ShOgun,  Keiki,  who  was  compelled  to  surrender  that  office 
to  the  Emperor. 

Chiefly,  it  is  probable,  on  account  of  its  literary  activity, 
Mito,  to  quote  from  a  pupil,  *'  became  the  first  place  through- 
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out  the  whole  empire  of  Japan."  I  cannot,  moreover,  refrain 
from  quoting  the  boastful  language  of  another  pupil,  who 
wrote  :  **  Therefore  Mito  made  great  progress  in  literature, 
while  other  countrymen  sank  into  an  ignorant  condition.*' 
Such  an  extremely  egotistical  statement  we  must  receive 
with  several  grains  of  salt :  but,  making  allowance  for  the  ex- 
aggerations of  local  pride,  we  must  acknowledge  that  Mito, 
at  least  in  the  realms  of  literature,  was  at  that  time  famous 
and  influential.  The  name  of  Mitsukuni  was  known  in 
China,  Corea,  and  other  countries ;  and  **  foreign  deputies 
never  neglected  to  inquire  after  his  health.*'  Dr.  Griffis 
says :  **  The  province  of  Mito  was  especially  noted  for  the 
number,  ability  and  activity  of  its  scholars.**  The  schools 
of  Mito  were  the  best  in  the  Empire. 

In  1690  Mitsukuni,  probably  on  account  of  his  political 
principles,  was  obliged  by  the  bakufu  to  resign  the  govern- 
ment of  his  clan  to  his  adopted  heir,  Tsunayeda.  Mitsu- 
kuni therefore  retired  to  Nishiyama,  near  Ota,  to  the  north 
of  Mito.  In  this  cool  and  beautiful  place,  where  crane 
abounded,  he  could  live  very  quietly.  The  day  after  he 
gave  up  the  power,  he  was  promoted  by  the  Emperor  to 
the  position  of  chunagon.  When  he  was  going  back  from 
Yedo  to  Mito,  he  left  for  his  heir  a  poem,  which  contained 
the  following  four  points  of  advice  : — 

I.  Govern  with  mercy. 
II.  Calamities  arise  from  the  harem  {okugoten). 

III.  Do  not  violate  the  laws  of  the  goritty  which  are 
defined  in  Dr.  Hepburn's  dictionary  as  "the  five 
human  relationships  of  father  and  son,  master  and 
servant,  husband  and  wife,  friend,  and  brother.'* 

IV.  Morning   and  night  think  about  loyalty. 
Mitsukuni  died  at  Nishiyama  in  1700  at  the  age  of  73. 

As  previously  stated,  Mitsukuni  had  made  his  elder 
brother's  first  son,  Tsunakata,  his  heir,  and  had  adopted  the 
second  son,  Tsunayeda.  By  the  death  of  the  former,  the 
latter  became  the  heir  and  the  next  Prince  of  Mito.  He  had 
been  born  in  1656 ;  and  he  died  in  17 18.     I  have  only  a  little 
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to  write  concerning  him :  that  he  indicated  the  time  of  day  by 
beating  a  drum  instead  of  a  bell ;  and  that  he  was  a  learned 
man,  who  had  the  honor  of  lecturing  before  the  ShOgun. 
After  his  death  he  was  called  by  the  name  ShikkO. 

His  successor  was  Munetaka,  a  son  of  Yoritoyo,  of 
Sanuki,  and  a  great-grandson  of  Yorishige,  Gikd*s  elder 
brother.  He  was  born  in  1705,  and  ruled  till  his  death  in 
1730.  He  also  was  a  learned  man  and  economical.  He 
once  taught  his  subjects  a  rough  lesson  in  economy.  He 
was  to  go  at  a  certain  time  to  Zuiriu  to  worship  at  the 
sanctuary  of  his  ancestors:  therefore,  the  officers  of  the 
villages  along  the  way,  being  anxious  to  make  the  road  as 
neat  as  possible,  spent  a  great  amount  of  labor  and  money 
for  that  purpose.  When  he  reached  a  village,  called  Kawai, 
and  saw  what  had  been  done,  he  stopped,  and,  having  told 
them  that  he  ought  not  to  walk  on  such  a  neat  road,  went 
another  way  to  Zuiriu.  He  was  very  fond  of  reading :  and, 
as  he  liked  the  sea-shore,  he  lived  usually  at  Minato.  He 
issued  ten  articles  of  laws  for  the  samurai.  He  tried,  as  he 
said,  to  pursue  a  middle  policy  between  the  severity  of  Iko 
and  the  mildness  of  Giko.     His  posthumous  name  is  Seiko. 

He  was  succeeded  in  1730  by  Munemoto,  who  was  then 
only  two  years  old.  During  his  rule,  in  1764,  the  castle 
was  burnt,  and  rebuilt  in  the  same  place.  In  his  Yedo 
mansion,  and  outside  the  gate  of  the  Mito  SaibanshOj  he 
hung  boxes  for  complaints  against  the  administration.  He 
personally  gave  instruction  to  the  Samurai  of  his  province. 
When  he  died  in  1766,  he  received  the  name  of  Rioko. 

Haruyasu,  born  in  175 1,  came  next.  A  few  years  after 
he  came  to  the  power,  he  ordered  his  officers,  high  and  low, 
to  give  their  written  opinions  concerning  the  best  method  of 
restoring  the  finances  of  the  province  to  a  good  condition. 
He  diminished  his  own  expenses,  and  ordered  his  subjects 
to  economize  in  food  and  clothes.  He  advised  the  Buddhist 
priests,  who  had  grown  lazy  and  ignorant,  to  be  more 
active  and  studious.  He  removed  some  of  the  minute 
restrictions  respecting  the  samurai. 

During  his  rule  Tanuma  Gemba  no  Kami  was  one  of  the 
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Shogun's  council  (Gorojiu),  and,  although  a  bad  man,  had 
gained  great  influence  with  the  ShOgun  (lyeharu).  This 
councillor  liked  flattery  and  bribery ;  and  in  these  things  he 
was  imitated  by  others  throughout  Japan.  Finally,  by  a 
movement  in  which  Mito  had  a  great  share,  he  was  obliged 
to  resign :  and  Matsudaira  Sadanobu,  one  of  the  best  coun- 
cillors ever  known,  took  his  place,  and  carried  out  a  system 
of  reform. 

In  1792  the  first  Russian  fleet  came  to  Yezo.  The 
government  ordered  all  the  important  places  in  the  maritime 
provinces  to  be  strongly  fortified.  Therefore,  the  Prince  of 
Mito  not  only  fortified  Hitachi,  but  he  also  made  large  ships, 
hired  good  captains  from  Nagasaki,  and  trained  his  subjects 
in  military  and  naval  affairs.  He  thought  it  very  important 
to  examine  the  condition  of  Yezo,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
protect  that  island  against  the  Russians ;  and  he  therefore 
sent  a  Mr.  Kimura  to  Yezo  to  make  such  investigations. 

Haruyasu  was  also  a  learned  man,  and  wrote  two  or 
three  books.  He  had  what  was  a  rare  thing  at  that  time, — 
a  good  knowledge  of  geography,  astronomy  and  natural 
history.  He  died  in  1805,  received  the  title  of  Bunk6,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Harunori,  born  in  1773. 

This  prince,  posthumously  known  as  BukO,  liked  reading, 
shewed  great  talent  in  writing  Japanese  poetry,  and  was  a 
very  skilful  warrior.  When  he  was  very  young,  happening 
to  see  a  small  snake,  he  asked  one  of  his  attendants  the 
name  of  that  object.  The  attendant  answered,  that  it  was 
only  a  little  animal,  and  need  not  be  dreaded.  Thereupon 
Harunori  remarked,  "  Then  you  should  not  be  afraid  of 
me,  as  you  are  of  my  father."  When  he  came  to  power, 
he  forbad  all  bribery.  Before  his  time  various  princes  bor- 
rowed money  from  rich  men,  and  occasionally,  on  account 
of  the  pressure  of  financial  embarassments,  diminished  by 
half  the  allowances  of  the  samurai :  but  Harunori  stopped 
such  practices.  He  improved  the  army  laws,  and  increased 
the  military  supplies. 

In  18 1 6,  upon  the  death  of  Harunori,  Narinaga,  who 
had  been  born  in  17979  came  into  power.     In  1823,  some 
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fishermen  discovered  a  foreign  ship  off  the  coast  of  Hitachi, 
and  had  an  opportunity  to  go  aboard.  In  the  ship  they 
found  many  swords,  guns,  etc.;  and  they  saw  the  crew 
getting  oil  from  whales.  When  they  returned  to  the  shore, 
they  notified  the  officers  of  these  facts.  So  great  alarm 
was  felt  throughout  this  province,  and  also  in  all  the  pro- 
vinces on  the  eastern  shore  of  this  island,  that  soldiers  were 
sent  to  the  coast  to  guard  against  the  expected  invasion. 
During  the  same  year  twenty  or  more  foreign  ships  were 
seen  off  Hitachi ;  and  the  next  year  twelve  foreigners  who 
had  landed  at  the  village  of  Otsu  were  seized.  The  excite- 
ment reached  its  highest  point :  but,  upon  the  explanation  of 
interpreters,  that  these  men  landed  only  to  obtain  water  and 
fuel,  the  foreigners  were  released.  Many  young  samurai 
were  dissatisfied  with  what  they  called  *'  a  weak  policy.*' 
But  the  prince,  it  is  said,  was  not  at  all  afraid,  because  he 
had  previously  learned  from  Japanese  interpreters  in  Naga- 
saki the  condition  of  foreign  countries.  He  had  also  there 
learned  that  many  foreign  ships  might  subsequently  come 
into  Japanese  waters,  but  that  they  would  not  prove  dan- 
gerous, since  they  were  only  fishing-vessels. 

This  prince,  known  after  his  death  as  Aiko,  was  very 
fond  of  music,  Japanese  and  Chinese  poetry,  and  a  con- 
noisseur of  old  and  rare  works  of  art.  He  had  his  educa- 
tional officers  write  a  book  upon  the  old  customs  of  the 
gentry  (buke),  and  a  history  of  Mito  from  Iko  to  Buko. 
He  was  a  strict,  grave,  but  kind  man,  called  by  the  people 
"a  second  Giko  ;  "  and  his  early  death  in  1829,  was  greatly 
lamented. 

Aikd  had  no  son,  but  a  brother  named  Nariaki.  Before 
the  death  of  the  former,  his  ministers,  Sakakibara,  Aka- 
bayashi  and  others,  took  the  power,  and  caused  misgovern- 
ment.  As  they  were  afraid  of  the  sagacity  of  Nariaki,  they 
secretly  concerted  with  a  state-councillor,  Mizuno  Dewa-no- 
Kami,  and  formed  a  plan  to  make  Shimizu-K6,  a  son  of  the 
Shogun,  the  heir  of  the  Mito  principality :  but  that  plan 
became  known  to  the  public.  Kawase,  Aizawa,  Fujita  and 
others,  indignant  at  this  action,  went  to  Yedo,  and  asked  to 
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have  Nariaki  made  the  next  Prince  of  Mito.  In  this  they 
succeeded  ;  and,  when  Nariaki  came  into  power,  he  dis- 
missed his  brother-ministers,  and  took  Fujita  and  other 
talented  men  in  their  places.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
great  *' civil  war"  of  Mito  between  the  so-called  Kanto 
(Wicked  Party),  consisting  of  the  opponents  of  Nariaki,  and 
the  Seito  (Righteous  Party),  comprising  Nariaki*s  friends. 
There  was  also  a  band  of  neutrals,  called  aptly  the  Yanagito 
(Willow  Party):  but  these  are  not  especially  mentioned 
in  the  chronicles  of  this  strife.  From  the  time  of  Nariaki's 
accession,  the  Kanto,  being  naturally  offended,  were  planning 
to  recover  their  power  at  the  first  opportunity,  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  come  for  more  than  a  decade.  And  as,  after 
that  time,  the  local  contest  became  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  great  political  agitations  of  the  entire  nation,  I  shall 
stop  here  to  write  a  little  about  Nariaki*s  personal  accom- 
plishments and  local  policy. 

He  seems  to  have  been  a  very  learned,  energetic  and  am- 
bitious man.  In  the  words  of  one  of  the  pupils,  he  **  per- 
sonally took  the  work  of  governing  with  great  diligence,  so 
that  the  luxury  which  hitherto  had  possessed  the  minds  of 
the  people,  left  no  trace  in  less  than  a  year,  and  an  air 
of  simplicity  and  honesty  was  breathed  in  every  place  of 
country  or  city.  "  He  built  a  place  called  Kodokan,  in  which 
he  instructed  the  samurai  in  civil  and  military  subjects  ;  and 
in  this  spot  he  planted  1,000  plum  trees,  which  in  their  season 
still  shed  forth  their  beauty  and  fragrance.  Before  he  retired 
and  gave  up  the  government  of  his  clan  to  his  successor, 
he  laid  out  on  the  western  edge  of  the  city  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Tokiwa  Koyen  (Tokiwa  Park),  and  there  he 
built  for  his  comfort  a  house  called  the  Kobuntei,  In  one 
part  of  this  retreat,  which  is  beautiful  beyond  description, 
he  set  up  a  huge  stone,  containing  a  Chinese  inscription, 
written  by  himself,  and  explanatory  of  the  object  of  the 
Kairaku-yen,  [For  a  translation  of  this  inscription  see 
Note  B.] .  Adjoining  this  park  is  the  Shinto  temple,  called 
the  Tokiwa  jinja,  where  Nariaki  is  enshrined  as  RekkO, 
together  with  Gikd. 
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At  first  the  opinions  of  Nariaki  concerning  public  matters 
were  gladly  received  by  the  baku/u.  In  regard  to  Yezo,  he 
gave  the  wise  advice  that  that  island  should  be  opened, 
settled  and  cultivated,  because  of  its  important  position  and 
prospective  wealth.  In  connection  with  foreign  affairs,  he 
appears  in  history  as  the  hater  of  foreign  influence  and  the 
leader  of  the  ^oi  party:  but  I  am  not  exactly  satisfied  in 
in  my  mind  as  to  the  real  motive  of  his  policy.  I  have 
heard  from  a  well-educated  Japanese,  whose  name,  how- 
ever, I  am  not  at  liberty  to  mention,  some  statements 
which  indicate  that  Nariaki  was  not  at  first  so  bitter  an 
enemy  of  foreigners  as  he  afterwards  appeared  to  be.  For 
he  is  said  to  have  sent,  through  a  Japanese  who  managed 
to  get  away  to  America,  a  letter  inviting  the  Americans  to 
come  to  Japan  and  attempt  to  open  intercourse  with  the 
Japanese.  This  letter,  moreover,  brought  to  Japan  by  Com- 
modore Perry,  and  sent  by  him  to  the  Japanese  government, 
is  said  to  be  now  among  the  ofBcial  archives.  And,  if  we 
may  believe  the  story,  that  after  Nariaki's  death  among 
his  personal  effects  were  found  a  Bible  and  a  pictur  eof  the 
Virgin  Mary,  it  would  seem  that  at  some  time  or  other 
he  had  also  been  studying  Christianity.  He  is  known,  at 
any  rate,  to  have  been  no  great  friend  of  Buddhism  ;  for  at 
one  time  **  to  provide  the  sinews  of  war,  he  seized  the  Bud- 
dhist monasteries,  and  melted  down  their  enormous  bronze 
bells  and  cast  them  into  cannon  "  [Griffis.] .  One  of  these 
cannon  can  now  be  seen  at  the  Tokiwa  Shinto  temple 
above-mentioned. 

Now  I  have  no  proofs  of  the  truth  of  these  reports,  which 
are  both  affirmed  and  strenuously  denied :  but  I  give  them 
so  that  they  might,  perhaps,  be  either  proved  or  disproved- 
if  any  one  has  good  evidence.  I  am  aware  that,  if  they  are 
true,  they  tend  to  make  out  Nariaki  as  inconsistent  or  dema, 
gogical.  But  it  is  not  the  historian's  duty  to  show  every 
one  as  an  ideal  personage :  and  it  is  especially  difficult,  in 
studying  the  history  of  those  confused  times  in  Japan  during 
the  last  fifty  years,  to  fathom  men's  motives.  The  Japan 
Mail  of  April  i,  1889,  in  noticing  editorially  Mr.  Fukuzawa*s 
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**  History  of  the  Japanese  Parliament  ,*'  says  concerning  the 
part  played  by  the  samurai  in  the  Revolution  of  1868 : — 
»*  Mr.  Fukuzawa  well  describes  how  they  hid  their  broader 
purpose  under  the  ydi  battle-cr}' ;  how  they  coquetted  with 
their  liege  lords  and  the  Court  at  Ky6to ;  how  they  accom- 
plished the  overthrow  of  the  ShOgunate  and  of  feudalism, 
and  how  they  became,  rather  by  force  of  events  than  of  set 
purpose,  the  pioneers  of  Western  civilization.  "  And  surely 
in  the  history  of  that  revolution,  there  is  found  no  greater 
**  inconsistency*'  than  that  of  the  Imperialists,  who,  having 
overthrown  the  ShOgunate  **  under  the  yoi  battle-cry,"  after- 
wards adopted  for  themselves  the  foreign  policy  which  they 
had  vehemently  opposed  !  I  am  not,  however,  aware  that 
political  **  inconsistency "  is  always  a  terrible  sin ;  for  in 
every  country  a  Duke  of  Wellington,  or  a  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
or  an  Earl  of  Derby,  must  sometimes  yield  to  the  power  of 
public  opinion.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  this  ques- 
tion any  further,  until  the  above-mentioned  reports  concern- 
ing Nariaki  are  proven  either  false  or  true :  therefore,  I  pick 
up  "  the  thread  of  my  discourse." 

In  1844  the  bakufiif  being  envious  of  Nariaki,  sequestered 
him  and  did  not  allow  him  to  take  part  in  any  government 
affairs.  Consequently  Fujita  and  others  of  the  Seito  were  also 
sequestered  ;  and  Yuki  and  other  Kanio  men  resumed  power 
and  opposed  the  policy  of  Nariaki.  It  was  during  this 
period,  probably  in  1848,  that  Nariaki  retired  from  the 
active  government  of  the  clan  in  favor  of  his  son,  Yoshiatsu. 
In  1853,  when,  as  one  of  the  boys  expressed  it,  "foreign 
ships  were  dancing  near  our  islands,"  the  ShCgun  released 
Nariaki,  and,  recognizing  his  ability,  ordered  him  to  attend 
to  the  fortification  of  the  maritime  provinces.  At  that  time 
also,  Nariaki  discovered  the  intrigues  of  the  hostile  faction 
(the  Kantd),  and  advised  his  son  not  to  employ  their  leader, 
Yuki.  In  1855,  ^^  ^^®  ^^"^®  ^^  *^®  great  earthquake  in 
Yedo,  Fujita  was  among  the  victims,  but  Nariaki  escaped. 
This  Fujita,  by  the  way,  was  among  the  number  of  those 
who  obtained  a  posthumous  rank  from  the  Emperor  at  the 
time  of  the  promulgation  of  the  Constitution.      In  the  3rear 
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immediately  following  the  earthquake,  Nariaki  was  an 
adviser  of  the  bakufu  ;  but,  as  he  had  been  appointed  to  that 
position  only  to  satisfy  public  opinion,  he  had  but  slight 
influence.  Yuki  and  others  of  the  Kanto,  seizing  another 
opportunity,  formed  a  conspiracy :  but  they  were  discovered, 
and  put  to  death. 

In  1858  the  Shdgun  (lyesada)  became  sick  and  died  with- 
out a  proper  heir.  The  Emperor  and  many  Lords  favored 
Nariaki*s  seventh  son,  Keiki,  who  had  been  adopted  into  the 
Hitotsubashi  family :  but  the  Prime  Minister,  li  Kamon  no 
Kami,  paying  no  regared  to  the  opinion  of  the  Princes  of 
Owari  and  Echizen,  made  lyemochi,  the  young  Prince  of 
Kii,  Sh6gun.  In  the  eighth  month  of  that  year  the  Emperor 
sent  orders  to  the  Mito  Chunagon  to  help  the  hakufu  to  drive 
out  the  foreigners.  But  li,  because  he  foresaw  that,  if  the 
samurai  had  intercourse  with  the  officers  of  the  Emperor, 
they  would  obstruct  the  policy  of  the  bakufu,  was  very  angry. 
Therefore,  he  seized  many  persons,  some  of  v/hom  he  put  to 
death,  and  others  he  imprisoned.  In  1859  li  compelled  Nari- 
aki to  retire  again  to  Mito ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  tried 
to  annul  the  order  of  the  Emperor,  but  failed.  In  the  ist 
year  of  Many  en  (i860),  sixteen  Mito  samurai  with  one  from 
Satsuma,  as  a  student  poetically  expressed  it,  ^^  scattered 
the  crimson  maple  leaves  in  the  white  snow  of  the  Sakura- 
da ;  '*  in  other  words,  at  the  Sakurada  gate  of  the  palace 
they  assassinated  the  Prime  Minister,  li,  who  had  always 
been  the  bitter  enemy  of  Mito.  In  September  of  the  same 
year,  Nariaki  ended  his  eventful  career.  His  wife,  known 
as  Teih6-in,  still  survives,  at  the  age  of  86,  and  is  hale 
enough  to  make  a  trip  now  and  then  to  Mito  and  Zuiriu. 
She  lives  in  Mukojima,  Tokyo. 

In  1861  some  Mito  men  made  an  attack  on  the  English 
LfCgation,  then  located  in  the  Tozenji,  a  Buddhist  temple,  in 
Takanawa  ;  but  they  were  repulsed.  In  the  following  year 
three  Mito  men  were  among  the  number  of  those  who 
attempted  at  the  Sakashita  gate  to  assassinate  the  then 
Prime  Minister,  Ando  Tsushima  no  Kami.  After  that  the 
bakufu,  regarding  the  current  of  public  opinion,  decided 
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that  the  Shogun  should  go  up  to  KyOto  the  next  year,  to 
see  the  Emperor  and  settle  the  public  policy.  The  Emperor 
sent  an  order  to  Yoshiatsu,  of  Mito,  to  come  to  Ky6to  the 
next  year  with  the  Shogun.  Consequently  in  1863  the 
ShOgun,  and  Yoshiatsu  with  him,  went  to  Ky6to,  where 
a  council  was  held  ;  but  they  failed  to  agree  upon  a  policy. 
Only  the  Prince  of  Nagato  (ChOshiu)  supported  the  opinion 
of  the  Emperor  and  insisted  on  the  ydi  policy. 

From  about  this  time  all  Japan  began  to  be  very  much 
disturbed.  To  quote  again  from  a  pupil,  **  The  fearful 
evening  in  Paris  continued  day  after  day  in  Japan."  Fujita 
KoshirO,  a  son  of  the  former  Fujita,  and  a  brother  of  one  of 
the  present  secretaries  of  the  Ibaraki  Ken,  was  then  a  youth 
of  only  23  or  24,  but  very  active.  He  collected  an  army 
of  Seito  men,  and  intended  to  make  Nikkd  a  base  of  opera- 
tions ;  but,  failing  in  this,  he  took  up  a  position  on  Mount 
Tsukuba.  Ichikawa,  the  KantO  leader,  getting  an  army 
from  the  bakufu,  tried  to  dislodge  Fujita ;  but  he  failed,  and 
returned  to  Mito.  Then  Fujita,  returning  the  compliment, 
attacked  Ichikawa  in  Mito,  but  was  repulsed.  Yoshiatsu, 
the  daimyoy  wishing  to  reconcile  these  internal  dissensions, 
sent  to  Mito  as  his  representative  Matsudaira  Oi  no  Kami, 
of  Shishido.  He  came  down  with  many  soldiers  :  but  Ichi- 
kawa, disliking  many  persons  who  were  under  Matsudaira's 
banner,  refused  to  receive  him,  and  fired  on  his  party.  Then 
Matsudaira,  having  effected  a  junction  with  the  army  of 
Fujita,  went  to  Minato.  Ichikawa,  obtaining  help  from  the  . 
hafuku  of  many  thousand  soldiers,  several  times  defeated 
his  opponents;  and  in  Mito,  becoming  very  haughty, 
imprisoned  or  killed  the  wife  and  children  of  many  Seito 
men.  But  one  day  Ichikawa  sent  a  messenger  to  make 
peace,  and  allowed  Matsudaira  to  enter  Mito.  But  that  was 
only  a  deep-laid  trick,  by  which  he  obtained  possession  of 
the  persons  of  several  of  his  enemies.  Matsudaira,  because 
he  had  united  with  the  Tsukuba  army,  and  had  fired  at  the 
soldiers  of  the  hafuku^  was  sentenced  to  commit  suicide 
by  hara-kiri.  Several  of  his  attendants  were  beheaded  ;  and 
many  persons  surrendered  to  Ichikawa  and  the  baku/u  army. 
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But  Fujita  and  Takeda  with  a  small  force  were  still  at 
large ;  and  they  now  planned  to  make  their  way,  via  the 
NakasendO,  to  Ky6to.  Repulsing  many  attacks  on  the 
way,  they  arrived  in  January,  1865,  ^^  Imashd  in  Echizen. 
It  was  very  cold ;  the  snow  was  deep ;  food  was  scanty ; 
they  were  very  tired  ;  and  in  front  of  them  was  the  large 
army  of  the  Prince  of  Kaga.  Therefore  they  were  obliged 
to  surrender.  The  Princes  of  Kaga,  Inaba,  Bizen,  Hama- 
da,  Shimabara,  and  Kitsuregawa,  the  last  five  of  whom 
were  brothers  of  the  Prince  of  Mito,  entreated  the  baku/jt  to 
pardon  the  captives ;  but  in  vain.  Of  the  survivors  136 
were  banished,  and  350  were  put  to  death. 

In  1867  lycniochi,  the  Sh5gun,  died,  and  Hitotsubashi 
Yoshinobu,  or  Keiki,  was  made  the  successor.  But  the 
Revolution  could  no  longer  be  prevented ;  and,  before  the 
year  was  out,  Keiki  had  resigned  his  power  to  the  Emperor, 
Mito,  of  course,  at  first  sided  with  the  party  of  the  ShOgun, 
who  was  his  own  brother ;  but,  when  the  latter  resigned  and 
became  a  royalist,  Mito  sent  soldiers  to  Mutsu  and  Dewa, 
and  shared  in  the  victory  of  Hakodate.  In  1868  Yoshiatsu 
died,  and  was  known  thereafter  as  Junk6  ;  while  his  brother. 
Akitake,  the  eighteenth  son  of  Rekko,  became  the  Prince 
of  Mito. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Shogunate  produced  a  complete 
reversal  of  the  situation  of  affairs  in  Mito.  Ichikawa  and 
others  of  the  KantOy  after  making  a  vain  attempt  to  find 
refuge  in  Aidzu,  returned  to  Mito  about  800  strong,  and  en- 
tered the  K6d6kan.  The  other  faction,  taking  new  hope, 
soon  raised  an  army  against  them.  Then,  to  quote  once  more 
from  the  poetically  inclined  student,  "the  men  belonging  to 
the  two  factions  alternately  attacked,  defended,  butchered  till 
all  the  young  men  of  steady  heart  sank  to  earth,  all  the 
magnificent  buildings  from  the  castle  to  the  Kodokan  turned 
to  ashes,  all  splendor  changed  to  the  cry  of  evening  ravens 
and  to  the  song  of  night  insects,  leaving  only  plum-trees  and 
monuments  to  reflect  the  old  dream."  The  prosaic  fact  is, 
that  the  Kanto  was  defeated  ;  and  its  leaders  fled,  but  were 
finally  captured.     Ichikawa,  when  taken,  was  brought  back 
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to  Mito,  and  publicly  crucified  in  broad  daylight.  Thus 
terminated  the  civil  war,  in  which,  according  to  the  amazing 
statement  of  one  of  the  students,  *'  the  good  men  were  all 
killed  I  **  Another  very  concisely  wrote :  **  To-morrow  of 
the  storm  there  is  nothing ;  only  numerous  poor  widows." 

In  response  to  my  inquiry  concerning  the  objects  and 
principles  of  the  two  factions,  I  received  the  following 
answer :  **  The  aim  of  the  Seito  was  to  obey  the  will  of 
Nariaki,  to  improve  military  enterprises,  to  raise  the  glory 
of  our  country,  to  respect  the  Emperor,  and  to  help  the 
government :  but  the  Kanto  sought  only  wealth  and  pleasure 
through  peace."  This  statement  sounds  rather  one-sided, 
except  possibly  in  the  acknowledgement  that  the  Kanio 
sought  peace,  which  acknowledgement  is,  however,  rather 
indefinite.  Moreover,  the  very  titles  of  the  factions, 
**  Wicked  '*  and  **  Righteous,"  have  the  nature  of  a  prejudg- 
ment. I  can  not  learn  that  the  Kanto  gave  themselves  any 
particular  appellation  :  but  they  called  their  opponents  by  the 
suggestive  name  of  the  Tenguto^  (the  Hobgoblin-party).  In 
the  absence,  however,  of  sufficient  material  for  forming  a 
fair  judgment,  I'refrain  now  from  any  further  attempt  at  an 
historical  analysis  or  criticism :  but,  if  I  have  opportunity, 
I  hope  to  make  that  civil  war  the  subject  of  special  study. 

At  the  time  when  feudalism  was  abolished  in  Japan* 
Akitake  returned  his  power  to  the  Emperor,  but  served 
awhile  after  that  as  governor  of  his  former  principality.  A 
few  years  ago  he  **  retired  from  active  life  "  (inkyo  suru)^ 
and  is  now  residing  at  Mukojima  in  TokyO.  He  was 
succeeded  as  head  of  the  Mito  family  by  Marquis  Tokugawa 
Atsuyoshi,  the  present  Japanese  Minister  tb  Italy.  Thus 
with  Akitake  ended  the  Tokugawa  dynasty  of  Mito  Princes 
after  a  sway  of  about  260  years.  Two  among  them,  Gik5 
and  Rekko,  attained  more  than  local  fame ;  and  these  two 
have  been  called  "  the  bright  flowers  of  Japanese  feudalism." 
During  the  first  two  centuries  of  this  period  Mito,  though 
not  rich,  seems  to  have  been  quite  famous  and  fairly  pro- 
sperous. But  the  civil  war  was  destructive  of  its  power  and 
prosperity  ;  and  the  city  and  province  are  only  now  begia- 
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ning  to  recover  from  the  evil  effects.  The  castle  was 
burned  in  1873,  perhaps  by  an  incendiary,  though  it  is  not 
positively  known.  A  disastrous  conflagration  in  1886 
(December)  proved  also  beneficial  to  the  city  in  the  subsequent 
erection  of  more  attractive  and  substantial  buildings.  The 
people  who  not  many  years  ago  were  opposed  to  communica- 
tion with  foreign  countries,  gave  a  cordial  welcome,  and  have 
extended  kind  treatment,  to  the  foreigners  living  with  them. 
On  the  site  of  the  castle  stand  the  commodious  modern 
buildings  of  the  Ibaraki  Common  Normal  School.  Within 
the  walls  of  the  K6d6kan,  where  formerly  the  samurai  were 
instructed  by  Rekko,  and  where  afterwards  the  bullets  of 
internecine  strife  whistled  and  left  their  impress,  little  boys 
and  girls  now  gather  daily  at  a  Kindergarten.  A  railroad 
is  now  in  successful  operation  ;  and  business  is  improving. 
The  inhabitants,  therefore,  indulge  the  hope,  that  the  rising 
generation  may  restore  Mito  to  at  least  a  measure  of  the 
prosperity  and  influence  which  it  enjoyed  under  the  Toku- 
gawa Princes. 


[NOTE  A.] 

THE  SEPULCHERS  AT  ZUIRIU. 


The  burial-ground  of  the  Tokugawa  Princes  of  Mito  at  Zuiriu  is  a 
spot  of  wild  natural  beauty.  The  sepulchers,  of  course,  arc  artificial; 
but  all  else  is  as  rough  as  nature  itself.  The  road  from  Ota  is  down-hill 
and  up-hill.  Just  before  you  reach  Zuiriu,  on  the  right  side  of  the  road, 
is  an  immense  cherry-tree,  which  was  planted  by  GikO  about  200  years 
ago,  and  a  shoot  from  which  has  become  a  large  tree  in  front  of  the 
Kodokan  in  Mito.  The  parent  tree  bears  the  name  hata-xakura  (flag- 
cherry).  At  the  entrance  of  the  burial-ground,  you  must  register  at  the 
keeper's  office ;  then,  procuring  a  guide  for  five  sen,  you  ch'mb  rough 
stone  steps  to  the  first  sepulcher.  As  the  style  of  construction  is  the 
same  in  every  case,  I  need  describe  it  but  once,  and  then  shall  mention 
the  little  difference  in  other  respects. 

To  reach  the  enclosure  of  the  tomb,  you  must  ascend  ten  smooth 
granite  steps ;  and  then  you  can  look  through  the  railing,  but  can  not 
enter.  The  moouments  are  of  marble ;  and  they  stand,  as  you  look  in, 
with  the  prince  on  your  left,  and  his  wife  on  your  right.    In  Junko's 
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mausoleum  there  are  three  tombs,  because  his  first  wife  died  in  her  youth, 
and  he  married  a  second  time.  In  RekkO*s  mausoleum,  which,  with 
IkO*s,  I  did  not  visit  on  account  of  their  distance  from  the  others,  there 
are  two  tombs :  for,  although  Rekko's  wife  is  not  yet  dead,  her  sepulcher 
is  ready.  Each  monument  rests  upon  the  back  of  a  tortoise,*  and  is 
inscribed  with  only  the  name  of  the  deceased.  The  enclosure  contains 
no  special  decorations,  except  Bunko's  where  a  pine-tree  grows,  whose 
purpose  I  could  not  ascertain.  The  young  princes  of  the  family  all  lie 
buried  in  one  compound ;  but  there,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the 
tortoise  is  lacking.  Below  Giko's  sepulcher  is  a  smaller  tomb  made  by 
himself,  and  called  Bairi-scnsei  no  haka  (The  plum-village  teacher's 
tomb).  I  was  told  that  Matsudaira  Oi  no  Kami,  who  during  the  civil 
war  was  compelled  to  commit  suicide,  is  also  buried  at  Zuiriu ;  but  I  did 
not  see  his  tomb.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  Chinaman's  sepulcher, 
which  is  pretty,  but  plainer  than  the  others,  and  lacks  the  tortoise. 
Having  made  the  rounds,  just  as  you  come  out  where  you  entered,  you 
pass  on  your  left  the  storehouse  which  is  said  to  contain  many  interest- 
ing and  valuable  relics. 

GENEALOGICAL   TABLE. 

[ad.=adopted]  Iyeyasu 


NoBUvosHi  YoRiNOBU  YoRiFUSA  (Ik5),  b.  1603. 

(ad.  by  Takeda)  (Prince  of  Kii)  1609— 1C61 

! 

(Prince  of  Sanuki)  Yorishige  Mitsukuni  (Gik5)  b.  1628. 
I 1G61 — i6<jo.  d.  1700. 

I                            I                     I  b.  1656.          _  I 

TsuNAKATA           YoRiAKi    TsuNAYEDA  (SHikko)  YoRiTSUNE  (Pfince  of  Sanuki). 

(ad.  by  Mitsukuni)    (died  young)  (ad.  by  Mitsukuni)  (ad.  by  Yorishige) 

(died  young)                   |     '              1690 — 1718  | 

YoRiTOYO  (Prince  of  Sanuki)  [ 1 

(ad.  by  Yoritsune)  (died  young) 

i 1 

[ 1         MuNETAKA  (Scik5).  b.  1705. 

(Prince  of  Sanuki)    (ad.  by  Tsunayeda) 

1718 — 1730 

MuNEMOTO  (Rioko),  b.  1728. 
1730—1766 

Haruyasu  (Bunks),  b.  1751. 
1766— 1805 

Harunori  (Buko),  b.  1773. 
1805— 1816 


Narinaga  (AikQ),  b.  1797.  Nariaki  (Rekk5),  b,  1800. 

1816—1829  1829—1848  (?)    d.  i860 


mv 


YosHiATsc  (JunkC),  b.  1831.        Keiri  k5  Akitakr,  b.  1853. 

1848  (?)— 1868  (the  last  Shoeun)        1868— 

I  (ad.  by  Hitotsubashi) 

Atsuyoshi. 
(Minister  to  Italy). 


*  Symbol  of  long  life  (?)— Chinese  idea. 


[NOTE  B.] 

HISTORY  OF  THE  KAIRAKU-YEN. 


Over  the  heaven  there  hang  the  sun  by  day  and  the  moon  by  night. 
On  the  earth  rivers  flow  and  mountains  lie.  Here  all  things,  vegetable 
and  animal,  grow,  thrive  and  propagate  their  species.  This  discharge 
of  their  functions  is  due  to  the  positive  and  negative  laws,  which  keep 
their  own  way,  and  to  the  cold  and  heat,  which,  coming  alternately, 
never  change  their  proper  order.  To  take  a  more  common  illustration, 
if  we  wish  to  keep  a  bow  in  good  condition,  after  we  use  it,  we  must 
take  off  the  string.  Likewise  a  strong  blooded  horse  can  not  gallop 
many  miles  without  stopping :  unless  we  give  him  proper  rest,  he  will 
soon  become  fatigued,  or  perhaps  die. 

Man  is  the  most  favored  being,  and  is  the  highest  and  noblest  of  all 
creatures.  But  some  arc  as  pure  and  incorrupt  as  divinity ;  and  some 
are  as  mean  and  ugly  as  beasts.  Why  such  difference  ?  **  Human 
natures  are  much  alike ;  but  habits  are  quite  different.*'  The  influence 
of  habit  is  so  powerful  as  sometimes  to  destroy  the  true  nature.  If  men 
are  accustomed  to  good  things,  they  will  become  gentlemen :  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  they  are  cradled  in  bad  habits,  they  will  certainly 
become  ruffians.  Then  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  we  should  assiduously 
cultivate  "the  four  virtues"  (shltokn)^*  study  "the  six  arts"  (roku- 
gci)4  and  occupy  ourselves  with  our  own  business. 

Yet  our  bodies  are  under  the  control  of  natural  laws,  like  other  beings 
(things  ?) ;  and  the  strength  and  capacity  of  each  person  is  quite  dif- 
ferent. Therefore,  alternate  strain  and  relaxation  arc  very  necessary 
for  the  perfect  development  of  body  and  mind.  By  striving  to  keep  our 
minds  in  purity,  and  by  nursing  our  virtues  to  perfection,  we  should 
the  more  develop  and  broaden  our  character,  which  is  quite  dilTerent 
from  that  of  other  creatures.  And,  by  promoting  our  health  and  by 
pleasing  our  hearts,  we  should  lengthen  our  lives  which  arc  not  diiTerent 
from  those  of  others.  Any  person  who  keeps  a  good  balance  between 
these  two  ways  can  be  called  a  good  trainer  of  his  body.  Ah  !  then  it 
was  reasonable  that  Confucius  agreed  with  the  opinion  J  of  Soten,  one 
of  his  scholars,  and  that  Mcncius  praised  the  proverb^  of  the  Ka 
dynasty ! 

What  time,  then,  and  what  things  are  best  for  the  latter  method? 

♦  Benevolence,  righteousness,  politeness,  wisdom  (Jin-gi-rei-chi). 
\  litiqucttc.  music,  archer>-.  horsemanship    penmanship,   mathematics   (Rci-gaku- 
ska-gyO'iho-su). 

I  What  opinion,  and  what  proverb  ? 
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The  spring  morning,  when  flowers  are  still  sleeping  in  dew,  and  the 
autumn  evening,  when  the  moon  has  just  uncovered  her  veil  of  cloud,  are 
the  best  hours  for  the  recreations  of  those  who  study.  And  hawking  birds 
in  the  green  summer  fields,  and  chasing  game  in  the  bare  winter  woods, 
are  the  recreations  best  suited  to  those  who  cultivate  military  arts. 

I  have  gone  around  through  almost  all  parts  of  my  province.  I  have 
visited  many  mountains  and  various  rivers.  To  the  west  of  the  castle  I 
have  found  an  open  spot,  from  which  Mount  Tsukuba  is  visible,  and  the 
quiet  waters  of  Semba  [lake]  are  seen  from  above.  Yonder  hills  and 
knolls,  which  are  concealed  by  white  streaks  of  mist,  and  the  neigh- 
boring country,  mantled  by  a  sheet  of  vivid  verdure,  embellished  with 
mingled  tints  of  forests,  are  laid  out  just  in  one  picture.  On  the  mount- 
ains there  are  growing  vegetables  and  thriving  animals;  and  in  the 
water  there  are  fishes  and  dragons  (riu,  tatsn).  Indeed,  this  is  a  place 
which  can  give  the  utmost  pleasure  to  both  wise  and  kind  persons.* 
It  is,  therefore,  the  place  best  suited  to  gratify  our  noblest  pleasures. 

Consequently,  I  planted  several  thousand  plum  trees,  built  two  pavil- 
ions, cleared  away  the  bushes,  and  brought  stones.  I  not  only  intend 
to  make  this  the  place  for  my  retirement ;  but  I  also  wish  to  have  my 
people  enjoy  themselves  here,  as  I  do.  What  a  pleasant  thing  it  would 
be,  if  they,  following  my  principle,  should  not  spend  their  time  idly,  but 
should  cultivate  their  virtues,  pay  good  attention  to  their  occupations, 
and  at  their  leisure  bring  their  wives,  children  and  friends ;  walk  about 
the  garden  ;  write  poems,  sing  songs  and  make  music  among  the  hand- 
some flowers;  drink  wine  or  sip  tea  in  the  bright  moon-shine;  or  fish 
in  the  lake !  In  short,  they  may  enjoy  themselves  as  much  as  they  wish 
and  take  moderate  relaxation.  I  am  very  glad,  indeed,  to  share  their 
enjoyment ;  and,  therefore  to  make  my  purpose  known,  I  call  this  garden 
the  ''  Kairakuyen.''\ 

Tempo,  tenth  year  [1839],  fifth  month.  All  composed  and  written  by 
Keizan  [tiom-de -plume  of  Rekko] . 

[On  the  back  of  the  stone  are  inscribed  the  following  Restrictions 
(Kinjo)-] . 

It  is  forbidden  to  enter  the  park  before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or 
after  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  two  sexes  are  forbidden  to  take 
recreation  together.  Intoxication,  disorderly  conduct,  and  vulgar  music 
are  forbidden.  It  is  forbidden  to  pick  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  the  plum- 
trees  in  the  park.  It  is  forbidden  to  anyone,  except  a  sick  person,  to 
ride  in  a  Kago  in  the  park.  The  regulations  concerning  fishing  and 
hunting  must  not  be  violated. 

*  There  is  evidently  a  reference  here  to  the  Chinese  sayings  that  "  kind  men,  like 
mountains,  are  never  moved,"  and  "wise  men,  like  running  water,  never  become 
stagnant." 

f  Kairaku-yen  is  the  equivalent  of  tomo  ni  tanoshimu  sono,  which  means  "a  garden 
for  recreation  together,"  and  may  be  loosely  translated  "social  enjoyment  park." 


[NOTE  C] 

THE  GRAVE  AND  RELICS  OF 
SHINYETSU. 


I  visited  the  Gion  temple  the  other  day,  and,  by  the  kindness  of  the 
priest,  was  permitted  to  see  not  only  the  grave,  but  also  many  relics,  of 
Shinyetsu.  The  grave  is  situated  at  the  back  of  a  small  compound, 
which,  as  it  bears  on  the  front  gates  carvings  of  the  Tokugawa  crest, 
evidently  belonged  to  that  family.  The  monument  is  made  of  granite, 
and  is  quite  plain.  It  is  inscribed  only  in  front,  with  the  words  yishd- 
kaishinyamatosho  no  to,  which  mean  literally  '*  Long  life,  prosperity, 
opening  mind,  great  priest's  tomb." 

The  relics  are,  of  course,  kept  in  the  temple,  and  are  about  ten  in 
number.  The  first  one  shown  me  is  considered  the  greatest  treasure  of 
the  temple.  It  is  the  gold  seal,  about  i,ooo  (?)  years  old,  of  Kangu,  a 
famous  Chinese  warrior.  The  accompanying  paper  contains  a  drawing 
of  the  pa<;[oda-ltke  box  in  which  it  is  kept,  and  an  impression  made  with 
the  original  itself.  There  are  also  two  strings  of  beads ;  one  of  io8, 
made  of  agate  ;  the  other  of  54,  made  of  hotcn^  a  kind  of  pearl  said  to  be 
found  in  the  head  of  a  thousand  year  old  crane.  A  hosit,  or  short  wand, 
is  shown,  with  a  horse-hair  tassel  attached.  The  priest's  incense-box  is 
very  finely  carved ;  and  his  baton  (n/ot),  received  from  his  teacher,  is 
said  to  be  700  or  800  years  old.  His  bronze  mirror  was  first  used  by  a 
Chinese  Emperor  (Gentoku)  about  1,000  (?)  years  ago:  and  indeed,  it  is 
dim  enough  now  to  make  that  story  credible.  The  back  is  carved  with 
a  figure  of  a  dragon,  which,  instead  of  having  three  toes,  as  usually 
represented,  has  five  toes,  or  claws,  and  is,  accordingly,  called  goso- 
hdkyd.  The  mirror-box,  with  very  thick  lacquering,  is  all  broken  to 
pieces.  There  are  also  three  kakemono,  the  first  two  of  which  are  the 
work  of  Shinyetsu  himself.  One  is  a  picture  of  Shaka,  whose  head  is 
enveloped  in  a  sun,  as  a  symbol  of  prosperity.  At  the  top  is  a  short 
essay  upon  Shaka 's  countenance.  The  second  is  a  picture  of  Daruma, 
who  is  represented  with  ear-rings.  At  the  top  is  a  short  sketch  of  that 
saint's  life.  The  third  kakemono  is  very  large,  and  contains  only  the 
drawing  of  a  tiger.  This  was  once  the  property  of  GensO,  a  Chinese 
Emperor  of  the  To  dynasty.  These  relics  were  exhibited  with  pride 
and  kindly  explained  to  me  by  the  present  priest  (Hagiya  ShOho),  who  is 
the  twenty-first  in  succession  from  Shinyetsu.  The  latter  died  in  the 
eighth  or  ninth  year  of  Genroku  (1695  or  1696). 


The  seal  of  the  Chinese  Warrior,  Kangu. 
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SPECIMENS  OF  AINU  FOLK-LORE. 

VIII. ^ 

A  LEGEND  OF  LOVE  AND  WAR. 


By  the  Rev.  Jno.  Batchelor. 
[Read  \th  December ,  1889.] 


KUNNEPET  UN::MAT  THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  LADY 

OMA  YUKARA.  OF  KUNNEPET. 

Shinutapka  ta  usshiu  ne  There  was  a  person  who 
guru    iresu    hitte    oka     an,      was   reared    as   a   slave*  at 

•  Legends  L— VII  will  be  found  in  Vol.  XVI.,  Pt.  II.  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  this  Society,  pp.  in — 150. 

I  The  word  here  translated  **  slave  **  is,  in  Ainu,  a  compound  noun 
Usshiu  ne  guru.  By  comparing  it  with  itself  in  certain  other  places  in 
legends  where  it  occurs,  always,  of  course,  taking  the  context  into  con- 
sideration, we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  tfiat  it  really  refers  to  persons 
who  have  been  taken  prisoners  during  war  or  in  night  raids.  We  learn 
from  the  Ainus  that  it  used  to  be  the  custom  of  their  ancestors  when  at 
war  with  one  another  to  kill  as  many  male  adults  as  possible  and  take 
the  women  and  children  for  "slaves**  and  concubines.  All  these  were 
called  by  the  word  here  translated  *»  slaves.**  However,  the  hero  of  the 
present  legend  appears  to  have  been  a  '*  lad  in  waiting  **  or  **  page," 
something  after  the  manner,  only  greatly  modified,  of  course,  of  the  old 
cl^ivalric  times  in  Europe.  Elsewhere  he  is  called  by  a  word  meaning 
"  the  brave  Ainu ;  **  hence  from  these  two  names  we  are  led  to  adopt 
the  opinion  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  female  prisoner  or  slave  by  her 
master,  though  he  may  have  been  only  a  son  of  two  slaves  born  in  the 
house.  All  children  born  in  a  person's  house,  whether  they  were  the 
natural  offspring  of  the  master  or  the  slave,  were  alike  counted  as  mem- 
bers of  one  family  and  accompanied  their  lord  on  his  war  expeditions. 
Hence  what  would  appear  quite  unnatural  to  us,  namely,  that  a  "  slave  *' 
should  go  to  war  on  his  own  account,  would  be  quite  natural  among 
the  Ainus. 
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Kopaheta  inu  an  hike  Kun- 
nepet  hotan  ta  pirika  shiwefi- 
tep  an  wa  an  gusu  asuru 
oroge  hopuni.  Tap  ambe  gu- 
su shineanda  akoro  usshiu  ne 
guru  shuke  hine^  the  an  hine, 
orowa  no  po,  uokkane  kut 
ayaikoshaye,  kamui  range- 
tarn  akutpoki  unu,  kaparape 
kasa  rantupepi  ayaikoyupu  ; 
orowa  no,  omaiso  kata  hopu- 
ni rera  irorikipuni  rikun 
shuika  ayaipekare ;  ituren 
kamui  ikurukashike  hum- 
rarire ;  kamui  mau  etok 
aehopuni  Kunnepet  kotan  ko- 


Shinutapka.*  Now,  once 
upon  a  time  he  heard  it 
noised  gbroad  that  there  was 
a  lady  residing  at  Kunnepet' 
who  was  famous  for  her 
beauty.  So,  one  day,  after 
he  had  cooked  and  eaten 
some  food,  our  slave  buckled 
on  his  belt,*  stuck  his  trusty 
sword  into  his  girdle,  and 
fastened  on  his  helmet;  then, 
being  taken  up  by  the  winds 
which  arose  from  the  head 
of  the  fireplace,*  he  was  has- 
tily carried  through  the 
upper  window;*  and  his  in- 


2  Shinutapka,  elsewhere  called  Shinutapkashi  is  the  ancient  name  of 
some  mountains  in  the  north  of  Yezo,  distant  from  Ishkari  about  ten 
or  twelve  Japanese  rx,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  home  of  a  race 
of  especially  brave  Ainu  warriors.  Upon  the  highest  point  of  this 
mountain  there  is  said  to  be  the  remains  of  one  of  their  old  forts  still  in 
existence.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  Shinutapka  enters 
very  much  into  the  Ainu  legends,  and  the  people  of  the  present  day 
point  to  the  districts  of  Ishkari  and  Mashki  as  the  locality  of  these 
famous  mountains.  Shinutapka  means  **the  top  of  the  very  high 
mountain  peak.'* 

3  The  name  Kunnepet  means  *'the  black  river,**  but  it  seems 
that  no  one  now  knows  the  locality  or  river  which  once  bore  this 
name. 

4  The  word  translated  **belt*'  is,  in  Ainu,  Uokkane  kut  whose 
exact  meaning  is  '*  girdle  with  metal  fastenings.**  This  would  seem 
to  show  us  that  the  Ainus  used  to  wear  '* belts**  rather  than  the 
girdles  they  have  now.  In  fact,  the  word  cannot  be  applied  to  any 
kind  of  girdle  unless  it  has  either  a  buckle  or  a  hook  and  eye  at  the 
ends. 

5  The  head  of  the  fireplace  (i,e.  that  part  of  a  hut  between  the  fireplace 
and  east  window)  is  sacred.  It  is  here  especially  that  the  great  drink- 
ing-bouts are  held. 

6  The  **  upper  window  **  here  referred  to  is  a  hole  left  in  the  west  end 
of  a  hut  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  ^moke  to  escape.  Some  of  the 
Ainus,  however,  those  of  Ishkari  for  example,  have  the  aperture  left  in 
the  south  side  of  the  roof. 
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pake  sama  aituye.  spiring'  guardian  god  having 

rested    upon     him    with    a 

sound,  he  went  before  the 

mighty  winds'  till  he  arrived 

at  the  village  of  Kunnepet. 

Kunnepet     un    mat    otta         So  he  came  to  the  lady  of 

arapa  an.     Inukan  rokbe  tu     Kunnepet,     When  he  looked 

chish'Wenhe  yaiekote.  Kuru-     at  her  he  saw  that  she  was 

kashike  itak  omare  ene  oka-     weeping'  very   exceedingly. 


7  The  Ainu  words  I  have  translated  **  inspiring  gods**  are  full  of  deep 
theology,  and  cast  a  side-light  upon  Ainu  religious  ideas.  They  show 
us  that  the  Ainu  race  is  a  deeply  religious  one.  The  words  are  ituren 
Kamui.  Kamui  means  **  God  '*  or  **  gods."  Turen  signifies  "  to  be  in- 
spired by  the  gods  **  as  when  a  prophet  prophecies ;  "  to  be  possessed  with 
a  devil ;  '^  '*  to  be  afflicted  with  disease  as  a  punishment  for  evil ;  *'  **  to 
receive  special  blessings  from  the  gods ;  **  **  to  have  God*8  protection  **  as 
when  engaged  in  some  great  and  dangerous  undertaking.  The  particle 
i  prefixed  to  turen  intensifies  its  meaning.  Hence  in  this  particular 
place  ituren  Kamui  really  means  **  the  inspiring,  guiding,  guarding, 
keeping,  protecting  gods.**  Such  words  as  these  speak  for  themselves 
as  regards  the  religious  instincts  of  the  Ainus.  I  may  as  well  note  in 
passing  that  every  Ainu  household  is  supposed  to  have  its  special 
guardian  god.  It  is  called  Turen  Kamui^  and  is  thought  to  sit  upon 
the  roof  the  house  when  the  master  is  at  home,  but  to  accompany  him 
when  he  goes  on  a  journey.  So  here,  our  hero  was  accompanied  by  his 
*'  inspiring,  guardian  god.'* 

8  The  words  *'  mighty  wind  **  are,  in  the  original,  •*  the  winds  of  god.'* 
When  the  Ainus  desire  to  express  greatness,  mightiness,  beauty  and 
such  like  ideas  they  often  use  the  word  Kamui,  "  god.'*  Thus  for 
*•  great  trees  "  we  hear  *♦  trees  of  God ;  *'  for  *•  high  mountains  "  we  have 
•*  mountains  of  God;'*  for  **  beautiful  fiowers,  **  flowers  of  God,"  for 
•'  great  rivers,"  *'  rivers  of  God,"  and  here  for  '*  Mighty  winds"  we  find 
**  winds  of  God."  We  can  thus  understand  that  *'  bears  "  are  called 
**  animals  of  God  "  because  they  are  to  the  Ainus  the  **  Kings  of  the 
forest." 

When  it  is  said  that  he  went  before  the  **  Mighty  winds**  or  ** the 
winds  of  God "  we  must  remember  that  the  Ainus  have  an  idea  that 
their  ancestors  had  power,  by  the  help  of  their  Turen  Kamui — "  inspiring 
guardian  gods,"  to  fly  through  the  air  or  even  to  wage  war  in  the  air. 
These  particular  **  winds  of  God  "  may  therefore  be  called  "  delightful, 
pleasant  winds  "  with  as  much  propriety  as  "  mighty  winds.'* 

9  The  words  **  weeping  very  exceedingly  *'  are,  when  translated 
literally,  **  two  bad  weeps."  Severity  or  excessiveness  are  often  expressed 
in  Ainu  by  "  two  or  three  "  or  *•  twice  or  thrice."  Thus,  •*  he  was  struck 
twice  or  thrice  "  sometimes  means  **  be  was  severely  beaten ;  "  and,  as 
here,  **she  bad  two  bad  weeps"  we  get  **8he  wept  very  exceedingly," 
or  **  she  wept  exceeding  bitterly." 
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hi : — "  Rikiin  kando  ta  kan- 
na  kamiii  tu  iriwak  ne  ; 
pone-nne  hike  ashinuma 
patek  iyaikotomka,  Tambe 
gusHf  tane  ariki  wa  ikoro 
kusu  ne.  Kopaketa  heta^ 
Poiyaumhe,  e  ariki  yakka 
ikore  atkap ;  yakka ^  shuke 
an  chiki  the  poka  ki  yan  ;  ** 
sekoro  itak  koro,  pirika  pon 
shu  hoka  tuika  eterekere ; 
umshu  pirikep  shu  oro  konna 
echopopo  ;  otupera  shipi  kane 
pirika  amam  yan  ayange ; 
kaparape  itangi  kaparape 
otchike  uwoeroshki ;  poro 
shonapi  ikopiimha ;  kiirii' 
kashike  aokomomse. 


Still  shedding  tears,  she  spake 
and  said  : — **  The  thunder- 
gods  who  live  in  the  heavens 
above  are  two  in  number,'" 
and  the  younger  of  them  does 
nothing  but  make  advances 
to  me  and  is  about  to  many 
me.  This  being  so,  O  Poi- 
yaumbe,^^  we  cannot  marry 
though  you  have  come  for 
me;  nevertheless  I  will  cook** 
some  food  that  you  may  eat." 
When  she  had  so  said  she 
swung  a  pretty  little  pot  over 
the  fire  and  put  some  of  her 
choice  treasured-up  food  into 
it.  She  then  dipped  in  her 
ladle  and  stirred  up  the  deli- 
cious food.  Next  she  took  a 
pretty  eating  cup  and  set  it 
upon  a  beautiful  tray ;  then, 
heaping  it  up  high,  carried  it 
to  him  and  bowed  profusely. 


10  We  are  here  let  into  the  secret  of  Ainu  ideas  concerning  thunder. 
In  bodily  form  the  thunder  gods  are  supposed  to  resemble  men,  and 
they  have  the  same  kind  of  aflfections  as  human  beings.  It  will  also  be 
seen  later  on  that  they  speak  with  the  language  of  men.  Nor,  speaking 
from  what  we  know  of  other  so  called  Ainu  gods,  must  we  suppose 
that  the  thunder-gods  are  all  males  and  but  two  in  number,  for  analogy 
would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  Ainus  consider  the  thunder-gods  to 
be  very  numerous  and  to  marry  and  be  given  in  marriage  and  therefore 
to  be  of  both  sexes.  Though  they  may  be  born  they  can  never  die. 
Thunder  itself  is  caused  by  the  movements  of  these  gods. 

11  Poiyaurabe  means  **  the  brave  Ainu"  or  '*the  brave  hero."  The 
Ainus  som;:times  call  Yezo  by  the  name  Ya  un  ntoshiri  so  that  Ya  un 
guru  or  Yaumbc  comes  to  mean  "an  Ainu."  This  term  was  discussed 
in  Vol  XVI.,  Pt.  II.,  p.  147,  note  1,  of  the  Transactions  of  this  Society. 

12  The  lady  of  Kunnepet  says  she  would  cook  some  food  for  her 
visitor.  It  would  be  considered  a  great  breach  of  etiquette  and  very 
forward  in  a  young  woman  to  do  such  a  thing  for  a  bachelor  unless  she 
was  commanded  to  do  so  by  her  guardians  or  parents.  This  is  perfectly 
n:Uural  because  part  of  the  Ainu  marriage  ceremony  consists  in  the  act 
of  the  bride  cooking  food  and  giving  it  to  her  betrothed. 
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Pon  no  pon  no  ae  rapo- 
keheta  rikun  shuika  ta  retara 
imeru  chaunaraye.  Nekon 
kat  korohe  iteme-ni  ka  cho- 
range,  Ingar'  an  ruwe  ene 
ani :  Kunnepet  un  mat  ak- 
kari  ka  pirika  shiwentep 
retan '  nishinda  upshoroge 
ehorari,  IpoVtum  konna 
chueshuye  ;  kurukashike  itak 
omare  ene  oka-hi : — "  Poi- 
yaumbej  itak  an  chiki  uon- 
nere  yan,  Askinuma  horo- 
keu  kamui  kot  tureshi  a  ne 
ruwe  ne,  Ashinnma  apiri- 
kare  mat  Kunnepet  un  mat 
ne  ruwe  ne ;  akoro  ynpi 
apirikare  guru  e  ne  ruwe  ne. 
Oka  an,  awa,  Kunnepet  un 
mat  e  koshinewe  newa  ambe 
kanna  kamui  rushka  gusu 
wen  tumiram  e  koarikire, 
Tane  ki  kusu  ne.  Wen 
shiwentep  a  ne  yakka  iki 
kashichiohiuki  a  ekarakara 
gusu  ek  an  na.     Retan*    ni- 


When  he  had  but  just 
commenced  to  eat,  flashes 
of  white"  lightning  came 
through  the  upper  window 
and  hung  upon  the  beams  in 
curious  forms.  Upon  look- 
ing up  he  saw  a  lady  even 
more  beautiful  than  the  lady 
of  Kunnepet,  reclining  in  a 
white  chariot.**  She  had 
anger  depicted  upon  her 
countenance ;  and,  in  her 
wrath  said  : — "  O  Poiyaumbe 
listen  to  me  for  I  have  some- 
thing to  say.  I  am  the 
younger  sister  of  the  wolf- 
god  and  the  benefactress  of 
the  lady  of  Kunnepet,  whilst 
you  are  watched  over  by  my 
elder  brother."  This  being 
so,  I  am  here  to  tell  you  that 
the  thunder-god  is  angry 
with  you  for  coming  to  visit 
this  lady  and  is  going  to 
make  grievous  war  against 
you.      Nay,   the  war   is   at 


13  The  Ainus  consider  white  to  be  the  best  and  purest  colour.  It  is 
the  colour  of  the  gods  and  all  that  is  good,  whilst  black  is  supposed  to 
represent  evil  and  the  devil.  I  once  saw  an  Ainu  corpse  with  its  feet 
clothed  in  white  rags  which  we  had  sometime  before  given  to  a  person 
to  dress  some  wounds  with.  It  was  thought  that  the  white  rags  would 
assist  the  dead  in  its  journey  to  heaven. 

14  The  word  here  translated  chariot  now  means  cradle^  but  in  this 
legend  chariot  suits  the  sense  better.  The  chariot  is  conceived  of  as 
being  suspended  from  above  by  means  of  strings  and  cords  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Ainus  suspend  their  cradles  from  the  roof  of  their  huts. 

15  Here  we  have  the  curious  idea  that  the  use  of  animals  is  partly  to 
watch  over  human  beings.  Thus  the  male  wolf  was  the  guardian  of 
Poiyaumbe,  our  hero,  whilst  the  female  wolf  protected  the  Lady  of  Kun- 
nepet. We  can  therefore  partly  understand  why  the  Ainus  worship 
animals  and  offer  libations  of  wine  to  them. 
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shinda  upshororoge  oshirai- 
ba  yan^'*  sekoro  itak. 


Tamhe  gusu,  retan  nishiU' 
da  upshororoge  aoshiraiha. 
Nei  a  shinda  rikun  shuika 
chipekare.  Tap  orowa  no  nei 
a  shinda  atu  koshiwiwatki, 
kohummumatki.  Paye  an 
aine,  pet  etokta  kamui  nupuri 
nupuri  tapka  aoshikiru, 
Paye  an  koro,  ingaran  ruwe, 
range  kando  nish  tek-samta 
retar'  imeru  knnne  imeru 
uweshikaye  chiranarange. 
Inga/an  rnwe,  kiinne  ni- 
shinda  shinda  upshotta  aye 
rok  heta  kanna  kamui  ara- 
kotomka  pan  ainu  pon  guru 
oka  ruwe  ne.  Kanna  ka- 
mui kot'tureshi  arakotomka 
pon  shiwentep  shinda  kik- 
bera  yaikokarakara  shinda 
gesh  wa  shinda  pa  wa  kik- 


hand.  Though  I  am  a 
worthless**  woman,  I  have 
come  to  assist  you.  Get 
into  my  white  chariot ;  '*  so 
spake  the  younger  sister  of 
the  wolf- god. 

So  he  got  into  the  chariot, 
which  immediately  went  out 
of  the  upper  window.  Then 
the  trappings*'  of  the  chariot 
whistled  and  rattled.  As 
they  went  on  their  way,  they 
skirted  the  mountains 
towards  the  source  of  the 
river,  and,  proceeding  along, 
they  saw  white  and  black 
lightning  playing  about  in 
the  clouds  of  the  lower** 
heavens.  As  he  was  look- 
ing at  it,  he  saw  the  afore- 
mentioned thunder-god  sit- 
ting in  a  black  chariot ;  he 
was  unmistakably  a  very  little 
man.  There  too  sat  a  little 
woman,  who,  without  doubt, 
was  his  younger  sister.  She 
held  a  wand  in  her  hand ;  with 


i6  The  goddess  does  not  mean  to  say  that  she  is  of  no  account ;  but 
to  call  oneself  ** worthless'*  and  *'bad*'  is  Ainu  etiquette,  though  pro- 
bably originally  borrowed  from  their  Japanese  neighbours. 

17  These  trappings  are  simply  the  cords  by  which  the  chariot  was 
suspended  from  heaven. 

18  **  The  lower  heaven.**  The  Ainus  consider  the  heavens  to  be 
three  in  number.  The  first  in  order  is  called  Shi-nish  kandOy  *'the  greatest 
skies ;  '*  this  is  supposed  to  be  the  home  of  the  chief  of  the  gods,  i.e.  the 
Creator.  The  second  order  of  heavens  is  called  Nochiuo  kando,  *'  the 
skies  which  bear  the  stars ;  *'  the  second  order  of  gods  is  supposed  to 
dwell  here.  The  last  or  lowest  heavens  are  named  range  kando  or 
urara  kando,  i.e.  *'the  hanging  skies"  or  **the  fog  skies;"  the  lowest 
orders  of  gods  and  some  of  the  demons,  especially  the  demons  of  thun- 
der, are  supposed  to  live  here. 
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kik-kikkik  ne-hi  horachi  me- 
tot  shokuruka  eshishuye. 


Kanna  kamui  koro  wen 
buri  enankurukashi  chipara- 
sere  ;  kurukashike  itak  ornate 
ene  oka-hi : — **  In  gar  a  gusu, 
Poiyaumbe,  itak  an  chiki, 
pirika  no  nu,  Kunnepet  un 
mat  aande  machi  koshinewe 
kokininpashte  e  ki  gusu, 
tumi  moto  ne  akara  wa  gusu 
ne  na,  Ikineipeka^  iki  ok- 
kaiyOf  enanrapoki  ekari  na  ;** 
sekoro  itak  koro,  yupke 
tamkuru  ikoterekere,  Shi- 
riki  awa ;  retan  nishinda 
shinda  notak  tarn  oshma 
humi  taukosanu,  Pak  no 
ne  koro,  itasa  pakno  amut 
emushi  anochutekka,  itasa 
pakno  kanna  kamui  yupke 
tamkuru  akoterekere  ;  iki  an 
rokbe ;  kunne  nishinda  tarn 
chash  ine  shinda  notak  rik- 
nashuye  rannashuye,  shinda 
asam  shinda  notak  tarn  osh- 
ma  humi  tu  kane  tarn  sep 
taunatara. 


Tap  orowa  no  tan  kamui 
humi  moshiri  shokata  turi- 


which  she  continually  struck 
first  one  end  of  the  chariot 
and  then  the  other,  as  they 
hung  and  waived  about  over 
the  tops  of  the  mountains. 

The  thunder-god,  having 
anger  expressed  upon  his 
countenance,  said  : — **  Look 
here,  O  Poi3'aumbe,  listen 
well  to  me  for  I  have  some- 
thing to  say.  You  have 
been  paying  your  addresses 
to  and  flirting  with  the  lady 
of  Kunnepet,  whom  I  have 
determined  to  take  to  myself 
as  wife.  I  take  this  as  a 
cause  for  war.  Be  very 
careful,  my  fine  fellow,  for 
I  will  bring  down  your 
haughty  books."  When  he 
had  so  spoken,  he  set  upon 
him  mightily  with  his  sword ; 
so  that  his  blows  rattled 
upon  the  sides  of  the  white 
chariot.  Upon  this  Poiya- 
umbe  also  drew  his  sword 
and  set  upon  the  thunder-god 
as  determinately  as  he  was 
attacked  by  him.  So  they 
fought  with  might  and  main, 
but  the  black  chariot  rose 
and  fell  to  meet  the  attack. 
So  that  the  blows  of  the 
sword  upon  its  sides  and 
floor  sent  forth  a  clashing 
sound. 

And  now  there  was  a  tre- 
mendous  roaring  sovit^d  ^ 
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mimse.  Tap  an  kamui  mau 
moshiri  shokata  kunne  hene 
tokap  hene  tnmi  an  patek  ki 
rok  ine,  tu  wan  chup  konin 
ukoiki  an  koro  kanna  kamui 
ene  itak-hi : — • 

*^  Ainu  moshifta  ukoiki 
an  wa  ingaran  hikcy  Ainu 
moshiri  shirar'  ikkeu  eun 
moshiri  ne  rok  oka ;  ukoiki 
an  aim  shiran'ne  gusu, 
moshiri  ikkeu  shingikashpa, 
moshiri  aeyam  ki  an  na, 
Keke,  hetak,  rikun  moshiun 
kane  ikkeu  eun  moshiri  rikun 
kando  ne  gusu,  orota  paye 
anro ;  ukoiki  anak,  moshiri 
aeyam  shomoki  no  po  ukoiki 
an  na"  sekoro  itak. 


Kando  kotoro  koshietaye ; 
set  urn  kashike  ayairarire, 
Horokeu  kamui  koftureshi 
shinda  kik-bera  yaikokara- 
kara,  Shinda  pa  wa  shinda 
gesh  wa  kikkik-kikkik  ne-hi 
korachi,  Ane  shinda  at 
koshiwiwatkif  rue  shinda  at 
kohummumatkiy  Kunne  ni- 
shinda  seturu  kashike  ayai- 
rarire. Kando  apa  makke 
humi  serekosanu,  lyokake 
un  kando  apa  uruki  humi 
naikosanu,  Ingar'an  ruwe 
ene  oka — /it,  pirika  moshiri 


thunder  over  the  world,  to- 
gether with  a  mighty  wind 
blowing;  and  both  day  and 
night  they  did  nothing  but 
fight.  After  the  war  had 
raged  for  twice  ten  months, 
the  god  of  thunder  said  : — 

**  I  observe  that  as  we 
fight  upon  this  land  in  which 
men  dwell,  we  are  wasting 
and  wearing  out  the  country, 
for,  as  you  see,  its  founda- 
tions (back-bones)  consist  of 
rocks ;  we  ought  to  be  more 
careful  of  the  world.  Now 
then,  come,  the  foundations 
(backbones)  of  the  world 
above  are  made  of  iron,  let 
us  go  up  there  and  fight ;  for 
there  we  may  wage  war 
without  having  any  regard 
to  the  spoilation  of  the 
place."     So  spake  he. 

He  then  withdrew  into  the 
air  and  I  followed  close  be- 
hind him.  The  younger 
sister  of  the  wolf- god,  having 
the  wand  in  her  hand,  con- 
tinued to  strike  first  one  end 
and  then  the  other  of  the 
chariot.  The  thin  trappings 
whistled  and  the  thick  trap- 
pings rattled,  as  the  white 
chariot  followed  close  upon 
the  black  one.  The  gates  of 
heaven  opened  with  a  sound, 
and,  having  passed  through, 
were  shut  upon  us  with  an- 
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chishiri-anUf  pirika  pon  pet 
sanru  koftna  maknatara. 
Pet  pishkani  kane  kom-nitai 
chieanukara.  Moshiri  kuru- 
kashi  rakrak  paye.  Kanna 
kamui  ene  itak-hi : — "  Tan 
moshiri  son  no  rikun  moshiri 
ne  ruwe  tap  an.  Kane  ik- 
keu  eun  moshiri  ne  ruwe  ne 
gtisu,  orota  anak  ne  tu  pa 
hene  re  pa  hene  tumi  ayakka 
moshiri  ikkeu  shomo  aeyam 
ki  ruwe  tap  an,  Tambe  son 
no  urametok  uwande  an  hi 
gusu  ne  na,** 


Sekoro  itak  koro,  ashiri* 
kinne  yupke  tamkuru  ikote- 
rekere ;  itasa  pakno  yupke 
tamkuru  akoierekere  ki  ko' 
roka  iki ;  kunne  nishinda 
shinda  notak  tamchash  ine^ 
tu  kane  tamsep  taunatara, 
nei'hi  korachi,  akoro  shinda 
itasa  pakno  shinda  asam 
tamchash  ine  ariknapuni,  tu 
kane  temsep  taunatara.  Tap 
orowa  no,  rikun  moshiri 
moshiri  paketa  moshiri  keseta 
arutam  kochupu  aki,  aine, 
hunak  pakete  kane  chisei  puta 
un  chisei  okai  ine,  chisei 
enkashi  arutam  kochupu- 
chupu;  iki  an  rokbe ;  kane 
chisei  upshor'un  kamui  itak 


other  noise.  Now,  what  we 
saw  was  on  this  wise.  A 
splendid  country  lay  before 
us  and  a  very  beautiful  water- 
way opened  up  to  our  view. 
On  the  sides  of  the  river  were 
forests  of  magificient  oaks, 
and  the  clouds  upon  the 
horizon  were  floating  gently 
along.  Now,  the  thunder- 
god  said  : — **  This  country 
is,  in  truth,  the  high  heaven. 
Its  foundations  consist  of 
iron  so  .that  if  we  fight  here 
for  two  or  three  years  we 
need  have  no  fear  of  dam- 
aging it.  This  is  indeed  a 
place  in  which  we  can  espe- 
cially measure  our  strength." 
Having  so  said,  he  set 
upon  me  mightily  with  his 
sword,  and  I  too  turned  upon 
him  as  fiercely.  Neverthe- 
less, the  edge  of  the  black 
chariot  clashed  against  the 
sword  and  warded  off  the 
blows,  so  there  was  only  the 
sound  of  clashing  iron.  In 
the  same  way  our  white  char- 
iot, also  rising  up  and  guard- 
ing with  its  floor,  sent  forth  a 
clashing  sound.  And  now, 
fighting  fiercely,  we  chased 
each  other  from  one  end  of 
heaven  to  the  other,  till  at 
length  we  chanced  to  pass 
over  a  metal  house  which 
was  covered  in  with  a  lid,  and. 


\ 
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Iiau   naikosamha  ene   okau 
hi  :— 


**Ingara  gusu,  Poiyaunthe, 
kanna  kamui,  itak  an  chiki^ 
pirika  no  nu  yan.  Son  no 
ka  un,  Ainu  moshiri  shirara 
ikkeu  eun  moshiri  ne  rok 
oka ;  rikun  moshiri  kane 
ikkeu  eun  moshiri  ne  ruwe 
ne*  Rikun  moshitta  echi 
ukotumi  koro  ki  rok  ine^ 
rikun  moshiri  kane  ne  gusu 
shingi  hine  seisek  a  an  mo- 
shiri^ aeyam  ki  ruwe  ne  na, 
Keke,  Ainu  moshiri  imaka- 
keta  iwan  moshiri  an  ruwe 
ne,  Naa  imakaketa  pirika 
moshiri  an  ruwe  ne,  Nei 
moshiri  reihei  Chirama  mo- 
shiri ne  ruwe  ne,  Nei 
moshiri  nnak  toitoi  ikkeu  eun 
moshiri  ne  ruwe  ne,  Nei 
moshir'otta  echi  ptiye  wa  echi 
ukoiki  yak  eashiri,  mosh'ri 
aeyam  kolan  aeyam  shomoki 
nay''  sekoro  kane  kamni  itak 
hau  naikosamha, 

Kanna  kamni  tarn  rane- 
chiUy  ashinuma  ka  aiam  raue- 
chin.  Tap  orowa  no  senram 
sekoro  kando  apa  ayaipekare. 
Tap  orowa  no  shuwanu  chi- 
kap  ahorokashni  rapan^aine. 


over  this  we  stayed  and 
fought ;  whilst  doing  so, 
there  came  forth  a  voice  from 
the  inside  of  the  house  which 
said  : — 

•*  Look  here,  O  Poiyaumbe 
and  thunder-god,  I  have 
something  to  say,  so  pay 
attention.  It  is  indeed  true 
that  the  foundations  of  Ainu- 
land  are  rocks,  and  it  is  also 
true  that  the  foundations  of 
heaven  above  consist  of 
metal.  But  as  ye  continue 
to  carry  on  your  battles  here, 
heaven  has  grown  weary  and 
waxed  hot  for  the  reason  that 
its  foundations  are  iron.  Ye 
should  be  careful.  Now 
then,  come,  underneath 
Ainu-land  there  are  six  coun- 
tries, and  beneath  these  again 
there  is  another,  a  beautiful 
land.  The  name  of  that 
country  is  Chirama,^'*  and  its 
foundations  consist  of  earth. 
Go  ye  to  that  land  and  fight, 
for  unless  ye  do,  our  country 
and  villages  will  be  all  spoil- 
ed." So  sounded  forth  the 
voice  of  God. 

Upon  this  the  thunder  god 
sheathed  his  sword  and  I 
also  sheathed  mine.  Then, 
as  we  entered  heaven,  so  we 
went  out — with  a  rush.  We 
passed  down  through  space 


19  Chirama  means  **  lowest." 
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akoro  moshiri  achoposore^ 
imakaketa  iwan  moshiri  an 
ruwe  ne.  Net  a  moshiri  aak- 
kari  wa  paye  an  koro,  son 
no  poka,  pirika  moshiri  aye 
rok  kuni,  Chirama  moshiri 
aarakotomka  moshiri  kuru- 
kashi  aiyorapte. 

Tap  orowa  noj  nei  a 
moshiri  moshiri  paketa  mo- 
shiri keseta  senram  sekoro 
arutam  kochupuchupu  an  ki 
koroka  iki,  inan  hembara  iki 
yakka  kunne  nishinda  shinda 
notak  shinda  asam  tamchash 
ine  riknapuni  rannashuye 
emko  gusu  tu  kane  tamsep 
taunatara,  Itasa  pakno 
retan  nishinda  shinda  asam 
shinda  notak  kik-humbe  ne 
ariknapuni,  Neita  pakno 
kanna  kamui  sattumama 
akoiki  hikCf  atuye  shirt 
shorn 0  ne  wa  an.  Tambe 
gusu  aranratki  no  kunne 
nishinda  shinda  atu  aeyai- 
ramkuru  shitotkere.  Nei  ^ 
shinda  at  yupke  tamkuru 
akoterekere,  iki  an  rokbe, 
Kamui  rengaine  nei  a  shinda 
at  atuye  humi  naikosanu, 
Itasa  pakno  retan,  nishinda 
shinda  atu  tuiba  humi  nai- 
kosamba.  Moshiri  shokata 
akon  nishinda  horaochiwe, 
Kunne  nishinda  shinda  up- 
shoro     wa     Kunne     kamui 


head-first,  like  snipes,  and, 
piercing  our  land,  we  went 
through  six  countries.  Hav- 
ing done  this,  we  came,  as 
we  were  told  we  should,  to  a 
truly  beautiful  country ;  with- 
out doubt  this  was  Chirama- 
land,  upon  which  we  had 
descended. 

And  now  we  chased  one 
another  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other,  fighting, 
as  before,  most  fiercely. 
Nevertheless,  whenever  and 
however  we  fought,  the  black 
chariot  rising,  falling,  and 
swinging  to  and  fro,  kept  off 
my  blows  with  its  sides  and 
floor,  so  that  the  result  was 
nothing  but  the  sound  of 
clashing  metal.  In  the  same 
way  the  white  chariot  also 
rose  up  and  fenced  the  blows 
with  its  sides  and  floor  like  a 
shield.  However  much  I 
strove,  I  could  by  no  means 
touch  the  body  of  the  thun- 
der-god. I  therefore  aimed 
at  nothing  but  to  cut  the  trap- 
pings by  which  the  black 
chariot  was  suspended.  And 
fighting  hard  with  this  in- 
tent, I  was  able,  after  a  time 
and  by  the  help  of  God,  to 
sever  them.  So,  too,  all  the 
trappings  of  our  white  char- 
iot were  cut  asunder.  We 
therefore  all  fell  down  to  the 
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chisoekatta,  moshiri  shokata 
tek  kuwapo  echararase. 


ft 

Kanna  katnui  tureshi-hi 
tu  peken'nupe  yaikorange ; 
kurukashike  itak  otnare  ene 
okai'hi : — •*  A  koro  yupi,  ka- 
tnui e  ne  wa  gusu  rikun  mo- 
shitta  kamui  shiwentep  e 
koro  yak  ne,  Poiyaumhe  ka- 
mui rametok  tura  no  echi 
ukokoiki  shomo  kip  tap  an, 
Nep  kara  gusu  Kunnepet  un 
mat  patek  shiwentep  ne  ahe 
koro  oshikkote  e  ki  ya  gusu  ! 
Tane  anak  ne  aenupurube 
kunne  nishinda  chikowende 
kara  aekarakara  shiri  ne  wa, 
hayokbe  sak  no  po  ukoiki  an 
na,  Ikineipeka  Poiyaumhe 
anrapoki  ekari  na,*'  sekoro 
okaibe  kanna  kamui  kofture- 
shi  chish  tuikata  ye  ruwe 
ne, 

Pakno  ne  koro,  Horokeu 
kamui  kot'tureshi  shinnatoi 
ne  ukotumi  koro,  arutam 
kochnpu  kane ;  rapoketa, 
kanna  kamui  yupke  tamkuru 
akoterekere,  Itasa  pakno 
yupke  tamkuru  ikoterekere. 
Arutam  kochupuchupu  aki- 
hi  nei  no  ukattiiima  no  sat- 
tumama  anotauki  kara  nei- 


ground.  Then  the  thunder- 
god  got  out  of  his  black 
chariot  and  came  to  me, 
walking  by  the  help  of  his 
hands. 

Upon  this  the  younger 
sister  of  the  thunder-god 
shed  many  tears  and  said  : — 
**0h  my  elder  brother,  you 
are  a  god ;  and  if  you  would 
but  marry  a  goddess  you 
would  have  no  need  to  carry 
on  this  fierce  combat  with 
Poiyaumhe.  Why  do  you 
set  your  affections  on  this 
Lady  of  Kunnepet  as  though 
she  were  the  only  woman  ? 
Now  our*'  charmed  black 
chariot  has  been  quite  bro- 
ken up  and  you  are  as  one 
fighting  without  armour.  Be 
careful  or  Poiyaumbe  will 
slayyou."  So  spake  the  sister 
of  the  thunder-god  through 
her  tears. 

After  she  had  said  this,  the 
sister  of  the  wolf-god  went 
out  and  fought  against  her. 
Then  the  thunder-god  set 
upon  me  most  fiercely  and  I 
returned  the  attack  just  as 
vehemently.  Thus  fighting 
together,  I  managed  with 
great  difficulty  to  strike  him 
now  and  then,  so  that  his  gar- 


2o  The  chariots  were,  we  learn,  charmed  and  acted  as  shields  to  the 
combatants. 
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hi  korachi,  mi-kosonde  otu- 
konniki  ore-konniki  arapte- 
rapte,  Seenne  eannu  itasa 
pakno  ami  -kosonde  kosonde 
penram  otukonniki  sapte  ka- 
ne.  Net  rapoketa,  Chirama 
moshiri  tnoshiri  paketa  pase 
kamui  ek  hum  konna  turimim- 
se  keurototke,  Hontomota 
Kunnepet  un  mat  tane  an 
pirika  shioarawenrui ;  tu 
peken'nube  yaikorapte.  Ho- 
rokeu  kamui  tek  sam  oroge 
osanosan.  Tap  orowa  no 
kanna  kamui  koftureshiyup- 
ke  iamkuru  koterekere.  Tu 
tarn  iworo  re  tarn  iworo 
aeterekere  ki  rok  hine,  kanna 
kamui  koVtureshi  tup  ne  rep 
ne  ausatuye ;  kamui  inotu 
hopuni  humi  keurototke  turi- 
minse.  Shiknu  kamui  ne 
rikun  moshir'un  arapa  humi 
keurototke,  kashokake  chak- 
kosamba. 

Pakno  ne  koro,  Kunnepet 
un  mat  horokeu  kamui  kof- 
tureshi  tu  ne  hine  isamta 
ariki ;  orowa  no  kanna  ka» 
mui  ren  a  ne  hine  akotumi 
koro.  Iki  an  aine,  kanna 
kamui  tup  ne  rep  ne  ausatuye, 
Inotu  oroge  hopuni  humi 
keurototke^  Chirama  moshiri 
moshiri  keseke  humniukeshte; 
iki  rok  ine,  ashiri  kamui  ne 
rikun  moshiri  un  arapa  humi 


ments  were  hanging:  about 
him  in  rags.  But  he  was  not 
to  be  beaten;  for  he  also  in  like 
manner  cut  my  clothes  into 
many  pieces.  Whilst  things 
were  going  on  so,  a  mighty 
sound  as  if  the  true  gods 
were  coming  to  us,  issued 
forth  from  the  east  of  Chi" 
rama-land,  and  all  at  once 
my  Lady  of  Kunnepet,  more 
beautiful  than  ever,  and 
shedding  many  tears,  alight- 
ed and  came  to  the  side  of  the 
wolf-god.  And  now  the  sis- 
ter of  the  thunder-god  fought 
mightily,  but  after  two  or 
three  final  struggles,  she 
was  cut  down  and  slain. 
Her  divine  spirit  roared  loud- 
ly as  it  ascended  into  the 
skies.  She  went  up  to  heav- 
en a  living  goddess ;  and, 
when  she  had  departed  the 
roaring  ceased. 

After  this  my  Lady  of 
Kunnepet,  in  company  with 
the  sister  of  the  wolf-god 
came  to  my  side  and  we  three 
together  fought  against  the 
thunder-god.  So  that  after  a 
time  he  was,  though  with  dif- 
ficulty, cut  down  and  slain. 
His  spirit  roared  as  it  went 
up;  but,  as  it  was  not  possible 
for  it  to  go  into  the  western" 
end  of  Chirama-lsLud  it  as- 


ai  i.e.  To  die. 
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ehum-rikipuni   kane^  kasho- 
kake  chashkosamba. 


Pakno  ne  koro  Kunnepet 
un  mat  horokeu  kamui  koV- 
tureshi  utamteskhare,  Oro- 
wa  no  akoro  moshir^un  ariki 
an  aim  Kunnepet  un  mat 
koro  kotan  ta  ariki  an  hine, 
horokeu  kamui  kof tureshi 
ene  itak-hi: — ^^  Kamui  a  ne 
gusu,  ashinuma  anak  kamui 
hoku  akon  nangoro,  eani 
anak  ne  ainu  e  ne  gusu 
Kunnepet  un  mat  ekon  nan- 
goro  ruwe  ne  na,  Akoro 
yupihi  horokeu  kamui  piri- 
kare  guru  e  ne  ruwe  ne, 
Tande  wa  no  iteki  tumi  no 
tonoto  ekoro  koro  inao  e  kara 
wa  horokeu  kamui  enomi 
yak  ne  pirika  na.** 


Sekoro  itak  koro,  arapa 
hum  keurototke.  Okake  an 
koro,  tanepo  son  no  Kunnepet 
un  mat  pirika  shuke  eyaimon- 
pok  tushmak  kane,  pirika 
amam  okettektek,  kaparape 
itangi  kaparape  otchike  uwo- 
iroshki,  poroshonahi  ikopum- 
ha,  kurukashike  aukomom- 
se ;  ae  hine  shonabi  arake 
Kunnepet  un  mat  akorutrutu, 
rik  uiruke  ra  uiruke  e  wa 


cended  to  the  high  heavens 
with  a  great  noise.  It  went 
up  a  new  god  and  then  the 
sound  died  away. 

When  all  was  over,  my 
Lady  of  Kunnepet  and  the 
younger  sister  of  the  wolf-god 
saluted  one  another  with 
their  swords,  and  then,  after 
we  had  come  to  our  country 
and  to  the  village  of  Kunne- 
pet, the  sister  of  the  wolf-god 
said  : — "  As  I  am  a  goddess, 
I  must  take  a  husband  from 
among  the  gods,  but  as  you 
are  a  man,  it  would  be  well 
for  you  to  marry  the  Lady  of 
Kunnepet.  Now,  you  are 
watched  over  by  my  elder 
brother  the  wolf- god,  so 
henceforth  do  no  more  fight- 
ing, but  when  you  have  wine, 
be  careful  that  you  make 
some  f'nao*'  and  offer  liba- 
tions to  the  wolf-god." 

When  she  had  finished 
speaking,  she  departed  with 
a  great  sound.  Then  my 
Lady  of  Kunnepet  worked 
away  with  a  willing  heart 
and  great  pleasure,  and,  hav- 
ing prepared  food,  she  heaped 
up  very  full  a  pretty  cup,  and, 
setting  it  on  a  beautiful  tray, 
brought  it  to  me  with  many 
bows.  After  eating  a  little 
of  it,  I  pushed  the  remainder 


22  Pieces  of  whittled  willow  wood. 
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okere^  orowa  no  Kunnepet 
un  mat  pirika  so  kara  hine, 
akoro  hine  shiroma  no  po 
oka  an. 


to  her  and  she,  lifting  it  up 
and  down  in  thankfulness, 
finished  it.*'  Then,  when 
the  meal  was  over,  my  Lady 
of  Kunnepet  proceeded  to  set 
the  house  in  order  and  we 
have  lived  happily  ever  since. 


33  i.e.  The  mairiage  ceremony  was  concluded  and  they  were  married. 


IX. 


KOTAN  UTUNNAI  OMA 
YUKARA. 

Akoro  sapo  iresu  hine  ram- 
ma  kane  okan  ruwe  ne.  Ire- 
su ruwe  ene  ant : — Pon  mun 
chisei  upshororoge  ioresu  wa 
oka  an,  Rapokehe  nep  ka- 
tnui  ukoiki  humi-hi  moshiri 
pishkan  turimimse,  Tu 
kamui  rat  hum  re  kamui  rai 
hum  charugesande. 


Tane  anak  ne  pon  no  poro 
an  koro,  orowa  no,  ene  hum 
ash'hi ;  akoro  mun  chisei  tap 
kashi  Yaunguru  kamui  ukat- 
tuima  no  kohum  arikire. 
lyetunangara  ituren  kamui 
mun  chisei  tap  ka  kohum 
epushi. 


LEGEND  OF  KOTAN 
UTUNNAI.* 

I  was  brought  up  by  my 
elder  sister*  and  was  always 
kept  at  home.  I  was  reared 
in  this  way : — The  house  in 
which  I  was  kept  was  a 
small  one  made  of  grass. 
While  being  brought  up,  I 
heard  a  noise  of  war  as  if 
the  gods  were  fighting  on 
every  side  of  us.  There  was 
the  sound  as  of  a  very  great 
number'  of  gods  being  slain. 

When  I  had  now  grown  to 
be  a  good  size,  the  very  dis- 
tant sound  of  the  gods  of  the 
Yaunguru^  reached  the  top 
of  our  grass  house :  hearing 
which,  my  guardian  god' 
sent  forth  an  answering  cry 
from  the  top  of  our  roof. 


1  Said  to  be  a  secluded  spot  somewhere  in  the  Island  of  Saghclien. 

2  The  words  *'  Elder  sister  *'  do  not  of  necessity  imply  that  this  person 
stood  in  such  relationship  to  our  hero.  In  fact,  we  see  lower  down 
that  his  foster-mother  was  no  relation  at  all.  The  words  are  merely  an 
expression  of  endearment,  and  are  still  sometimes  so  used  by  the  Ainus. 

3  The  words  here  translated  *•  very  great  number  "  are  in  the  Ainu 
•'  two  or  three."  This  is  a  native  idiom  expressing  "intensity  "  or  *'  great 
numbers,"  Thus,  when  an  Ainu  says  *'he  was  struck  once  or  twice," 
he  means  '*  he  was  beaten  severely."  Or  when  he  says  *'  two  or 
three  "  men  were  killed  in  battle,  he  means  "  a  great  number  "  of  persons 
were  slain. 

4  Yaunguru  i.e.     Ainu  warriors. 

5  **  Guardian  god."  According  to  Ainu  ideas  every  person  is  watched 
over  by  some  special  guardian  god.  These  gods  are  supposed  to  give 
warning  when  danger  is  near  at  hand  and  to  assist  one  in  escaping 
from  barm*s  way 


batchelor:  specimens  of  ainu  folk-lore. 
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Shine  iri  kamui  ukohum 
guru  turupa  kane,  gusu  hum 
ashbe.  akoyamokte.  Tambe 
gusu  itak  an  hawe  ene  oka- 
hi:  —  "  -^  koro  sapo  iresu 
shiri pirika ana.  Ipaskuma 
wa  ikoropare  yan^'  sekoro 
itak  an, 

Katu  ne  kane  oripak  ruibe 
so  ne  kotom,  hottoro  kata 
kotususatki ;  tu  peken*  nupe 
yaikorange  ki  rok  hine  ene 
itak 'hi :  —  **  Naa  e  poro^ 
koroka,  aepaskuma  ki  wa  ne 
yakne  iraige  yakka  rai 
ororowa  ka  ayaikotomka  ki 
gusu  ne  ap.  E  nu  rusuibe  ne 
gusu  aepaskuma  yakka^  oara 
heikachi  upaskuma  nu  koro, 
nukoshne  wa  iyaikiptep  ne 
na,  iteki  nukoshne;  aepas- 
kuma katu  ene  an-i  : — 


Teeda  kane  e  kor'ainu 
rorumbe  uturu  koyaishinire. 
Tumisanpet,  Shinutakashi 
Pengirechiu  pangirechiu  oka 
ruwe  ne,  Uimam  gusu 
kamui  katkimat  pakkai  hine 
kamui  otopush  ana  tura  wa 
paye     rok    gusu,     Karapto 


I  was  very  much  surprised 
indeed  to  hear  gods  of  the 
same  family^  thus  call  out 
together.  So  I  said  : — **  Oh 
my  elder  sister  you  have 
indeed  brought  me  up  well, 
please  tell  me  what  this  noise 
means." 

Thereupon  she  became 
exceedingly  respectful,  and, 
while  trembling  and  weeping 
very  much,  said  : —  "Oh 
that  you  were  a  little  bigger. 
Then  if  because  I  answered 
your  question  you  were  to  kill 
me,  it  would  not  matter ;  for 
it  would  be  better  for  me  to 
die.  Now,  if  I  tell  you  what 
you  desire  to  hear,  do  not 
get  angry  like  a  little  lad, 
for  that  would  be  dangerous, 
so  keep  your  temper.  What 
I  have  to  tell  you  is  on  this 
wise : — 

**  Some  time  ago,  when 
there  had  been  a  war  in  the 
land,  your  father  withdrew 
and  governed  the  country 
around  Shinutapkashi''  and 
Tnmisanpet,  One  day  your 
mother  took  the  Curly- head* 
on  her  back  and  went  with 


6  Our  hero  expresses  surprise  at  hearing  the  cry  of  the  guardian  gods  of 
Ainus.  This  is  quite  natural  when  we  remember  that  he  is  in  a  foreign 
land.    We  are  told  lower  down  that  he  is  in  Karapto  or  Saghalien. 

7  The  name  of  a  mountain  in  Yezo  upon  which  the  ancient  Ainu 
warriors  are  said  to  have  had  their  fortress  and  home. 

8  The  curly- head  here  referred  to  is  the  brother  of  our  hero.  We 
shall  hear  more  of  him  further  on. 


4* 
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kotan  ta  paye  aige,  inao  ani 
aeyanashuye  yap  ruwe  ne, 
Surugu  tonoto  kunne  hene 
tokap  hene  akuekoiki  ki  rok 
hine,  ihoshki  ntshpa  tonoto 
itakte  eneoka-hi : — **Karap' 
to  kotan  ikkewehe  utaftura 
no  hok  '*  itak  ki. 


Newa  ambe  otumi  ne, 
orowa  no,  nei  a  pishkan 
kotan  choarapare ;  ki  rok 
aine,  akoro  kotan  reikoro 
katu  Chiwashpet  kotan  ne 
ruwe  ne;  rametok  patek 
uwatte  kotan  nep  ne  gusti, 
e  kor'ainu  aonishposore, 
Tata  otta  e  kor'ainu  eshipop- 
kep  kasa  tura  no  auina  hine 
e  koftotto  seturuhu  un  aeuk 
hine  pakkai  numat  ayaiko- 
yupu.  Tap  orowa  no  e  kof- 
totto  pishkanike  aetamani  ki 


your  father  to  pay  her  res- 
pects to  (the  governor  of 
Manchuria).^  On  dtfiwing 
near  to  Saghalien  the  people 
(came  down  to  the  sea- 
shore), carrying  inao^^  in 
their  hands,  and  beckoned 
them  to  land.  They  then  sat 
down  and  did  nothing  but 
drink  poisonous  wine*^  both 
day  and  night.  Your  father 
got  drunk,  and  in  his  de- 
bauchery said : — *  I  am  able 
to  buy  up  all  the  people  and 
treasure  of  Saghalien.' 

The  people  took  this  as  a 
casus  belli;  and  the  war  which 
thence  arose  has  spread  over 
the  whole  land.  Now  the 
name  of  our  country  is  Chi- 
washpet; and  as  the  people  of 
Chiwashpet  are  all  exceed- 
ingly brave,  your  father  was 
killed  in  battle.  After  his 
death  your  mother  took  his 
arms  and  helmet,  and  putting 
them  down  her  back  under 
her  clothes,  tied  on  her  gird- 
le;   and    then,   taking    her 


9  The  words  **  the  governor  of  Manchuria  '*  are  not  in  the  legend,  but 
they  are  supplied  secretly  to  enquirers  who  ask  to  whom  their  ancestors 
paid  their  respects.  The  Ancient  Ainus  used  to  go  yearly  to  Manchuria 
to  pay  their  respects  to  the  governor  of  that  country,  and  on  their  way 
used  to  pass  through  Saghalein.  They  used  also  to  do  business  with 
the  Manchurians  particularly  when  at  war  with  the  Japanese.  Possibly 
the  Ainus  were  subject  to  Manchuria  in  very  ancient  times. 

zo  These  inao  may  possibly  have  been  merely  emblems  of  peace.  They 
are  pieces  of  whittled  wood  and  now  used  as  offerings  to  the  deities. 

zi  The  legend  does  not  intend  to  indicate  that  the  wine  was  really 
poisoned,  but  that  it  had  some  bad  effects  on  our  hero's  father. 
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rokf  koroktty  e  koVtotto  shu- 
kup  ebitta  tumi  patek  kip 
nep  ne  gusu  tumi  hondom 
aeannutuye.  Tap  orowa  no 
kamui  otopush  oara  shinen 
ne  shukup  ebitta  tumi  ruwe 
ne,  Nei  rapoketa  aeekira^ 
tap  an  kotan  ainti  hene  kamui 
kene  ekatki  kotan  shomo 
ne  wa  gusu,  arei  kore-hi 
Kotan  utun'nai  Moshiri 
utun'nai  ne  ruwe  ne  wa 
upshororoge  aeoresu  oka  an 
ruwe  ne.  Kamui  otopush 
shinen  ne  patek  nitne  kamui 
kotumi  koro ;  tamhe  pakno 
shir' an  ruwe  ne,  Enu  rusui 
gusu,  e  yep  ne  gusu,  aenure 
yakka  iteki  nukoshne,''  seko- 
ro  itak. 


Eunkashi  no  araige  anki 
yainu  an  koroka,  eane  no  po 
akoyaikeutum  oshitchiure, 
itak  an  hawe  ene  oka-hi: — 
^^ A  koro  sapo  ireshpa  shiri 
pirika  an  a.  A  koro  ainu 
eshipopkep  sapte  ki  wa  iko- 
ropare  yan,'*  sekoro  itak  an  ; 
ki  rok  gusu  itak-ekashnu 
shiruita  tereke  shut  ketushi 
ishina  atu  pitapita,  ketushi 


sword,  she  went  all  over  the 
country  to  war.  There  was 
nothing  but  fighting  during 
the  whole  of  your  mother's 
life,  and  she  was  killed  in 
battle.  And  so  the  Curly- 
head  was  left  entirely  alone 
and  from  that  time  to  this 
has  been  engaged  in  war. 
While  things  were  in  this 
state,  I  ran  away  with  you 
and  brought  you  here,  where 
neither  gods  nor  men  ap- 
proach. It  is  on  account  of 
this  seclusion  that  our  place 
is  called  Kotan  utunnai 
Moshiri  utunnai ;"  and  here 
you  have  been  brought  up. 
It  is  against  the  Curly-head 
alone  that  the  devils  have 
been  warring  all  this  time.  I 
have  told  you  this  because 
you  asked  me,  so  please  do 
not  be  angry." 

Upon  hearing  this  I  had 
a  vehement  desire  to  kill  her. 
Neverthless  I  managed  with 
great  perseverance  to  restrain 
myself,  and  said  : — **  Ah  my 
elder  sister,  you  have  indeed 
reared  me  well,  please  show 
me  my  father's  arms." 
When  I  had  said  this,  yea, 
ere  I  had  finished  speaking, 
she  tripped  off  and  fetched  an 


12  The  meaning  of  these  names  is  doubtful.  According  to  derivation 
they  may  mean  either  "  the  stream  in  the  middle  of  the  country,**  or  **  the 
stream  behind  the  village,**  the  former  derivation  is  to  be  prd5ai:«d. 
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upshoro  wa  kamui  rangetam 
kamui  kosonde  iwan  kosonde 
sapte  ruwe  ne.  Uokkane  kut 
kane  port  kasa  koaruweun, 
Ikotarara,yairenga  neakoro. 
Port  amip  ayaikoanu,  kamui 
kosonde  iwan  kosonde  ashi- 
kurukasam  opirasa,  uokkane 
kut  earasaine  no  ayaikosayCy 
kamui  rangetam  akutpoki- 
chiu,  kanepon  kasa  rantupepi 
ayaikoyupu. 


Pakno  ne  koro,  rorui  sho 
kata  ash  poka  iki  aewen 
kane,  tumishimaka  wenbe- 
shimaka  ayaisamtapka  rite- 
rite  ;  eshishoun  wa  ehariki  so 
un  tumi'Wentoiru  aukakushte 
iki  an  aine^akoro  mun  chisei 
rikun  shuikashi  ayaipekare, 
akoro  mun  chisei  tap  kashi 
ituren  kamui  kohum  epushi. 


Tap  orowa  no,  kamui  mau 
etok  achopunij  akoro  sapo 
chish-rimimse,  kurukashike 
itak  omare  ene  oka-hi: — 
^*Shomo  okaibe  oara  heikachi 
rorumbe  kuruka  konukoshnc 
ne  ruwe  ne  na.    E  koro  kotan 


ancient  treasure  bag.  She 
quickly  untied  the  strings  of 
the  bag,  and  from  the  inside 
took  a  beautiful  sword  and  six 
splendid  garments.  There 
were  the  belt  and  the  helmet 
with  all  their  belongings  com- 
plete. She  handed  them  to 
me,  and  I  took  them  with 
pleasure.  I  then  put  my 
little^  clothes  on  one  side 
and  dressed  myself  in  the 
six  beautiful  garments ;  I 
wound  the  belt  round  my 
body,  stuck  the  trusty  sword 
into  my  girdle,  and  tied  on 
the  beautiful  helmet. 

Then  I  attempted  to  stand 
up  at  the  head  of  the  hearth, 
but  could  not  well  do  it,  so 
I  exercised  my  arms  and 
shoulders,  as  warriors  do ;  and 
then  walked  back  and  forth 
around  the  fireplace,  still 
stretching  myself.  After  I 
had  done  this  I  shot  out 
through  the  upper  window  of 
our  grass  hut,  and  my  guard- 
ian god  sent  forth  a  cry  from 
its  top. 

After  this  I  was  carried 
along  before  a  mighty  wind, 
while  my  elder  sister,  weep- 
ing, said  :  — **My  little  lad,  do 
not  lose  your  temper  and  do 
outrageous  things  in  this 
war.      You    must    first    be 


13  i.e.  his  childish  garments. 
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u  Shintitapka  aeorura  wa, 
orowa  no  ka,  ingi  kotan  ingi 
moshiri  c  arapa  wa  e  tumi 
yak  pirika  naj^  sekoro  itak 
ki,  koroka  iki,  oro  hunak  un 
kamui  maU'pashte  aki,  ainCf 
pirika  moshiri  ikoyairiki 
pumba  kane  tnoshitHeksam 
ayoyande  wa  iugar'an  ruwe, 
hange  metot  yairikiguru 
pumba  kane  ;  pirika  pon  pet 
arapa  hange  pet  so  ne  gusu 
pet  eriki'teshpa  kane,  pet 
oran  aatte  kane,  pet  hontomo 
nep  kamui  ewak  shir'oroge 
ne  wa  gusu,  kuntie  urara 
puta  ne  nish  ne,  pirika  pon 
pet  pet  hontomo  koerachitke, 
Imakake  wafure  urara  puta 
ne  nish  ne  pet  ram-toni  oro 
koerachitke,  hnakaketa  shi- 
unin  urara  pet  ram-tom  oro 
koerachitke. 


Akoro  sapo  chish-rimimse, 
kurukashike  ilak  omare  ene 
oka 'hi : — **  Nep  use  kamui 
koro  kotan  u  shomo  ne  a  an. 
Pa  koro  kamui  notono-ho 
ewak  shiWoroge  ne  a  an  na. 
Tande    wa    no    ashirikinne 


taken  to  your  hom^oiShinu- 
tapka,  and  after  that  you 
may  war  against  every  town 
and  country  in  the  whole 
world."  Thus  spake  my 
elder  sister.  And  so  I  was 
driven  before  the  wind,  till 
all  at  once  a  beatiful  country 
arose  to  my  view.  I  was  set 
upon  its  shores  and  saw  a 
mountain  close  by,  the  top 
of  which  went  up  into  the 
clouds.  A  most  beautiful 
little  river  came  running 
down  the  mountain  slopes,  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  ap- 
peared to  be  suspended  in  the 
air.  Near  the  centre  part  of 
the  river,  there  was  a  place 
which  looked  as  though  the 
gods  lived  in  it ;  for  there  was 
a  black  cloud  of  fog  hanging 
over  it  like  a  covering ;  lower 
down  the  river  I  saw  another 
cloud,  but  red,  hanging  sus- 
pended in  like  manner,  and 
further  down  still  another, 
but  of  a  yellow  colour. 

My  elder  sister  weeping 
said: — **This  is  not  the 
dwelling-place  of  common 
gods,  but  of  the  chief  of  the 
demons  of  all  ills.^^  Let  ua 
now  turn  away  from  here 
and  go  to  some  other  coun- 


14  According  to  Ainu  ideas  there  are  special  demons  whose  province 
it  is  to  inflict  sickness  upon  people.  The  chief  of  these  evil  spirits  is 
supposed  to  be  the  demon  of  small-pox. 
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oya  moshiri  akoruenemba 
yakka  pirika  no  kamui  ko- 
shomo  yaikotanu  iki  aeki 
na"  Sekoro  itak  ki,  koroka 
ikiy  ashpa  kisara  aitutande 
arapa  an  ruwe  ne.  Kunne 
urara  nraftumu  apaeotke 
wa  ingar'an  ruwe,  kamni 
kamaso  iwan  kamaso  kamaso 
kashi  kunne  urara  koerachit- 
ke  ki  katuhn  ne  rok  oka. 
Kunne  kamaso  kamaso  kata 
arapa  an  awn,  nei  wa  neiya 
yupke  tamkuru  ikohopuni, 
Akoro  sapo  yupke  tamkuru 
kohopuni.  Anraipoka  ayai' 
koniukesh  tarn  nikotia  nitne 
tereke  shusamna  tereke  aki 
rok  ine,  nei  a  tamkuru 
atumam  kashi  ke  kohoshup- 
karapa,  Oyachiki,  oka  tam- 
kuru ne  rok  oka. 

A  koro  sapo  ashiri-kinne 
chishrimimse ;  kurukashike 
itak  omare  ene  oka-hi : — 
"  Saure  ambe  paretoko  yai- 
kara  shiri  shomo  tap  an. 
Tande  wa  no  hoshippa 
anrOf"  sekoro  itak  ki,  koroka 
iki,  nani  arapa  an,  Jure 
urara  uraftumu  apaweotke, 
ingar'an  awa,  fure  kamaso 
iwan  kamaso  uweoriro. 
Kamaso  kata  arapa  an  koro, 
eshiri  an  ap  chitennep  nerc. 
Yupke  tamkuru  ikohopumha 
ki,   koroka   iki,  tarn  cshishi 


try.  Do  not  show  any  disre- 
spect to  these  demons."  So 
spake  my  elder  sister. 
Nevertheless  I  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  her  words  and  went 
into  the  black  cloud.  Here 
I  saw  six  large  rapids,  with 
clouds  of  black  fog  hanging 
over  them.  I  proceeded  to 
go  near  them,  but  on  draw- 
ing nigh  to  the  black  rapids, 
I  was  suddenly  set  upon  by 
some  one  who  had  a  sword. 
My  sister  was  also  attacked. 
In  order  to  save  ourselves, 
we  jumped  on  one  side  and 
escaped  with  difficulty,  for  I 
felt  the  passage  of  the  inef- 
fective blow  upon  my  body 
as  the  sword  went  by ;  how- 
ever, the  blow  was  harmless. 
Then  my  sister,  again 
weeping,  said  : — **  This  is 
not  the  forerunner  of  any 
light  matter.  Oh  let  us 
return."  Nevertheless,  I 
immediately  went  on  into 
the  red  fog,  and  there  I  saw 
six  red  rapids.  What  I  met 
with  on  going  to  the  top  of 
these  rapids  made  that 
which  happened  to  me  before 
seem  quite  a  trifle.^*  I  was 
set  upon  with  ferocity,  yet, 
notwithstanding  this,  I  made 
no  attempt  to  avoid  the  at- 
tack.    But  the  blow  was  an 


13  The  original  is-"  that  which  I  met  before  was  as  a  baby  to  this.'* 
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shomo  akif  ki  rok  awa,  oha 
tamkuru  nep  ne  gusu  atu- 
mam  kashike  koechanchange. 
Imakake  wa  shiunin  kamaso 
iwan  kamaso  kamaso  kashi 
shiunin  urara  koerachitke 
ki  katuhu  ne  rok  oka; 
shiunin  kamaso  kamaso 
ka  wa  yupke  tamkuru  iko 
hopuni  ki  koroka  iki,  tarn 
eshishi  shomo  aki  oha  tarn- 
kun'ne  atumam  kashi  ko-o- 
shupkari, 

Imakaketa  paye  an  ruwe^ 
kamui  nupuri  nupuri  ka  wa 
shuma  kiroru  ranru  konna 
maknatara.  Kiroru  pok  ta 
kane  shimpui  kane  pishaku 
shimpui  otta  an  ruwe  ne. 
Kiroru  kari  uraVtapkop 
upish  iwanhe  rap  ruwe'ne, 
lyotta  hoshiki  no  ek  guru 
kunne  kosonde  yaiimine  no 
utomchiure  guru  ne  ruwe  ne, 
Seturu  kashita  fure  kosonde 
utomchiure  guru,  naa  seturu 
kashika  shiunin  kosonde 
utomchiure  guru  rap  ruwe 
ne,  Orowa^  shiwentep  oro- 
ge  upish  ren,  shiwentep  tura 
no  upish  iwa  niu  rap  ruwe 
ne, 

Hoshiki  no  ek  guru  otu- 
sanashke  uwenoye ;  kuru- 
kashike  itak  omare  ene  oka- 
hi: — ^^Ingara  gusu  Ainu 
akpo,  itak  an  chiki  pirika 


empty  one  and  took  no  ef- 
fect upon  my  body.  Next 
to  these  I  came  to  six  yellow 
clouds  of  fog  hanging  over 
six  yellow  rapids.  On  going 
to  them  I  was  again  fiercely 
attacked  by  some  one  above 
them,  but  I  stood  my  ground 
without  flinching,  and  the 
ineffective  blows  struck 
harmlessly  upon  my  body. 


After  this  I  went  along, 
and  there  opened  out  to  my 
view  a  stony  path  coming 
down  from  the  mountain  top. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  path 
there  was  a  metal  well,  and 
upon  the  well  a  metal  water- 
ladle.  Coming  down  the 
path,  I  saw,  as  it  were,  six 
banks  of  fog.  The  very  first 
in  order  was  a  person  clothed 
entirely  in  black  garments; 
the  next  one  was  dressed  in 
red,  and  the  following  person 
had  yellow  clothes  on. 
After  these  there  came  three 
women,  thus  making  up  in 
all  the  number  of  six.*^ 

The  first  person  came  to 
me,  and,  making  obeisance, 
said  : — **  Look  here,  my 
younger  Ainu  brother,  I 
have   something  to   say  to 


i6  The  sacied  or  perfect  namber  of  the  Ainus. 
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no  nu,  Aoka  anak  ne  nep 
tumunchi  ki  gusu  okaihe  a 
ne  ruwe  ka  shomo  tap  an. 
Pose  kamui  pa  koto  kamui 
a  ne  hine,  tap  an  moshiri 
aekotan  koro  wa  oka  an, 
Awa^  kamui  otopush  shukup 
ebitta  tumi  patek  ki  aeram- 
pokiwen,  Tambe  gusu  sere- 
mak  oroge  akonitata  wa 
gusu  ambe,  etakasure  tumi 
teksam  e  seremak  koro  ki 
ruwe  ne;  awa,  moshiri 
hutneko  a  koro  moshiri  e 
oariki  ki  shiri  ne  wa 
aeiwak shir* oroge  e  koshirepa 
ay  ay  ainu  poka  ki  ruwe  ne 
na,  Tambe  gusu  kunne 
kamaso  fure  kamaso  shiunin 
kamaso  kamaso  kata  chi  tarn- 
sapkere  aekarakara  ki  shiri 
ne  yak  ne,  ainu  e  ne  yak,  e 
hoshipi  kunak  aramu  ap;  na- 
ni  e  ek  ki  katuhu  newa  ne 
yakka  hoshippa  wa  ikoreyan. 
Nep  tumunchi  tumunchi 
kuruka  e  seremak  oroge 
aenitata  yak,  etakasare  e 
e seremak  koro  ki  ruwe  ne 
na;  hoshippa  wa  ikore 
yan" 

Sekoro  itak  koro,  otusana- 
shke  uwenoye.  lyonuitasa 
shine  ashikepet  aetarara ; 
kurukashike  itak  omare  ene 


you,  so  pay  attention.  I  am 
not  a  person  whose  business 
it  is  to  make  war,  but  am 
the  god  of  all  ills  and  dwell 
here  in  this  my  town.  Now 
there  has  been  nothing  but 
war  during  the  whole  life- 
time of  the  Curly-head ;  for 
that  I  have  pitied  you,  and 
because  I  felt  thus  for  you,  I 
have  kept  you  free  from  all 
evil,  and  throughout  this 
long  war'have  preserved  you 
from  every  harm.  The 
world  is  a  broad  one,  and  yet 
you  have  deigned  to  come 
to  so  narrow  a  place  as  my 
poor  dwelling.  I  am  not 
worthy  to  receive  you.  It 
was  out  of  respect  to  you 
that  we  pretended  to  strike 
you  with  our  swords  from 
above  the  black,  red,  and 
yellow  rapids.  If  you  had 
been  a  mere  man  you  would 
have  turned  away,  but  you 
came  straight  on ;  however, 
please  turn  back  at  once. 
As  I  have  kept  you  perfectly 
safe  and  sound  throughout 
all  these  years  of  war,  please 
now  return." 

When  he  had  finished 
speaking,  he  again  made  his 
obeisances ;  but  .1  pointed 
my  little  finger  at  him*',  and 


17  It  is  considered  to  be  a  great  insult  to  point  the  little  finger  at  a 
person. 
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oka-hi : — **  Pase  kamui  itui- 
ha  yak  ne  rai  orowa  no 
ayaikotomka  ki  kusu  ne  na. 
Hetak,  ituiba  yan"  sekoro 
itak  an,  Anak  ki  koroka, 
utarapa  utara  hakmahakma^ 
^*Aoka  anak  ne  tumi  gusu 
oka  utara  shome  a  ne  na. 
Hoshippa  wa  ikore  yan" 
sekoro  itak.  Tambe  mask- 
kin  kinramaune  ikohetari. 
Tambe  gusu  re  utarapa 
aeokotama  yupke  tamkuru 
akoterekere .  Ka  m  nine  gusu 
peken'rera  ne  atam  tut  kashi 
maunoipare.  Re  pon  shi- 
wentep  Chiwashpet  un  mat 
akoro  sapo  ukotumi  koro 
tu  kane  tamsep  ukopumba, 
Rapoketa,  re  utarapa  otu- 
tarn  iworo  aeterekere ;  ki 
rok  hine,  hunak  pakita 
emush  etayeba  annu-kippo 
iyemontasa,  OiU'tam  iworo 
ayeterekere,  Ainu  kat  ne 
aikara  kuni  oturaisamne 
aekote  kara. 

Tarn  reu  kashi  ruika 
shin'ne  akootereke,  Hariki 
samma  ateknumteke  naukep- 
saine.  Aeteke  kuru  yash- 
kara,  aine,  hunak  pakita 
shiunin  kosonde  mi  a  kamui 
kamui  otopi  atcksaikare, 
Rupne  watara  nokan  watara 
aekik  humi  yaknatara ;  ki 
rok  hine,  oanraige  wa  chep 
hurukap     ne      ashitomkote. 


said : — "  Even  if  your  excel- 
lency should  kill  me,  it  would 
be  good  for  me  after  death. 
Come  slay  me.**  Although 
I  did  and  said  this,  my  lords 
made  excuses,  and  replied:— 
**  We  are  not  warriors,  there- 
fore please  return.**  This 
made  me  still  more  angry. 
So  I  set  upon  the  three 
lords  fiercely  with  my  sword. 
But  as  they  were  gods,  they 
quickly  turned  themselves 
into  air  and  escaped  above 
the  reach  of  the  sword.  Then 
the  three  little  women  attack- 
ed the  woman  of  Chiwashpet, 
my  elder  sister.  As  I  was 
striking  at  my  three  foes, 
they  all  at  once  drew  their 
swords  and  set  upon  me,  and 
I  again  returned  their  attack. 
I  also  changed  my  bodily 
human  form,  so  as  to  render 
myself  invisible  to  them. 


I  next  jumped  upon  the 
sword  of  one  of  my  enemies, 
and  danced  upon  it  as  though 
it  were  a  bridge ;  at  the  same 
time  I  made  a  clutch  at 
another  with  my  left  hand. 
After  a  while  I  seized  the 
person  who  was  clothed  in 
yellow  by  the  hair  of  his 
head  and  banged  him  hard 
upon  the  little  rocks  axvd  \!cw^ 


so 


batchblor:  specimens  of  ainu  folk-lore. 


Tap  orowa  no,  utarapa 
utara  yupke  shuyep  ureu 
kuruka  kushte-kushte.  Tata 
otta  oanrai  ainu  tam-kik- 
humbe  ne  arik-na-shuve 
arana-shuye  itukarike  kotam 
eyokba.  Hunak  paketa 
shitemnikor^un^nei  a  utarapa 
tup  ne  rep  ne  ausatuye, 
Inotu  oroge  hopuni  humi 
keurototke.  Shiknu  kamui 
ne  koh'nupuri  nupuri  tak 
tapka  kohum  henene,  Rapo- 
keta  shiunin  kosonde  mi  a 
katkimat  inotu  oroge  hopuni 
humi  keurototke. 


Ashirikinne  fure  kosondt 
mi  a  utarapa  kamui  otopi 
atekkonoye^  rupne  watara 
nokan  watara  anekik  humi 
yaknatara.  Tam-kik-humhe 
ne  arikna-shuye  aran-na- 
shuye  kunne  kosonde  mi  a 
utarapa  ipishkamke  nike 
etemani  ki,  koroka  iki, 
oanrai  ainu  tam-kik-humbe 
arikna-puni  emko  gusu  itu- 
karike kotam  eyokiy  ki  rok 
aine,  hunak  pakita  fure 
kosonde  mi  a  utarapa  shi- 
temnikor'un  tup  ne  rep  ne 
ausatuye ;  kamui  inotu 
arapa      humi      keurototke ; 


large  ones;  when  he  was 
quite  dead  I  dragged  him 
along  behind  me,  he  looking 
like  the  skin  of  a  dead  fish.^< 
Then  the  chief  of  the  lords 
made  mighty  sweeps  at  me 
with  his  sword.  So  I  used 
the  slain  man  as  a  shield 
and  warded  off  the  blows 
with  him.  After  a  time  the 
man  whom  I  used  as  a 
shield  was  cut  to  pieces,  and 
his  living  soul  departed  with 
a  sound  and  ascended  to  the 
top  of  his  mountain.*'  At 
the  same  time  the  wife  of 
him  who  was  clothed  in 
yellow  was  slain. 

I  next  seized  the  man  who 
was  clothed  in  red  by  the 
hair  of  his  head  and  beat 
him  hard  upon  the  rocks ; 
and  then,  using  him  as  a 
shield,  swung  him  about  and 
cleared  a  way  for  myself  to 
the  side  of  him  who  was 
clothed  in  black.  So,  as  I 
used  the  slain  man  as  a 
shield,  the  blows  of  my 
enemies'  swords  were  ward- 
ed off  me.  At  length  the 
red  man — my  shield — was 
cut  in  pieces  and  slain,  his 
living  soul  ascended  to  the 
top     of   the  mountain,    his 


i8  Or,  as  we  might  sometimes  hear  said,  **  I  beat  him  out  as  flat  as 
a  pancake." 
19  t.e.  the  mountain  upon  which  he  had  his  dwelling. 
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shikntt  kamui  tie  kon'nnpitri 
Hupuri  tapka  kohum  tere- 
kere.  Tap  orowa  no,  kunne 
kosonde  mi  a  kamui  e  tun 
a  ne  wa  arutam  kochupu- 
chupu  an.  Hunak  pakita 
kamui  rengai  ne  a  tamnotak 
sam  chepekarey  tup  ne  rep 
ne  ausatuye ;  inotu  oroge 
hopuni  humi  keurototke, 
Kunne  kosonde  mi  katkimat 
fure  kosonde  fni  katkimat 
aru-iram  no  inotu  oroge 
hopumha  humi  keurototke, 
ohitta  no  shiknu  kamui  ne 
kon'nupuri  nupuri  tapka 
kohum  payere, 

Chiwashpet  un  mat  ampiri 
poka  chearaita,  iteksamta 
horaochiwe.  Tap  orowa  no 
shungu  ninara  chishirianu  ; 
kan-nitai  kane  nitai  ne  ruwe 
ne.  Kane  nitai  pokin-nitai 
ramtom-nitai  ne  chishirianu. 
Aye  rok  heta,  Ukamu-nitai 
Kane-nitai  tu  ret  koro  kotan 
aarakotomka,  nei  nitai  mau 
kara  humi  orosama  tununi- 
tara.  Saure  kamui  ewak 
mo  shir  i  shomo  ne  kotom 
aesanniyo,  Paye  an  aine, 
tan'nisap  no  abe  hura  para- 
kosamha.  Ayoyamokte  gusu 
ironne  nitai   nitai   kurupok 


dwelling-place,  with  a  sound. 
Then  he  who  was  dressed  in 
black  fought  a  duel  with  me, 
and  at  length,  by  the  help  of 
god,  the  edge  of  my  sword 
touched  him  ;  he  was  severe- 
ly cut  and  his  spirit  depart- 
ed with  a  great  noise.  The 
spirit  of  the  woman  who 
was  dressed  in  black  and 
also  that  of  the  one  who  was 
clothed  in  red  departed  in 
company  with^him :  making 
a  mighty  sound,  every  one 
of  them  was  sent  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain  a  living 
soul.*® 

Then  the  woman  of  Chi- 
washpet came  down  to  my 
side,  and  she  was  without  a 
single  scratch.  Now  some 
beautiful  hills  of  pine  trees 
came  in  sight.  Some  of  the 
trees  were  pines  and  were 
beautiful  and  large,  others 
were  oaks,  and,  though  small- 
er, were  quite  as  beautiful. 
Without  doubt  this  was  the 
place  called  by  the  two  names 
— Ukamu-nitai  and  Kane- 
nitai.*^  The  noise  the  trees 
made  as  the  wind  blew 
through  them  was  like  the 
tinkling  of  metal.     I  thought 


20  The  Ainus  say  that  the  gods  could  not  be  killed ;  but  that  when 
they  were  defeated  in  battle  they  merely  returned  to  their  natural 
dwelling-places. 

21  Ukamu-nitai  means  "the  forest  whose  trees  join  together 
voerbead  ;**  and  kofu-nitai  means  **  the  beautiful,"  or  **  metal  forest." 
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akocherana  eshitaigi.  In- 
gar^an  awa^  tanto  nisap  aari 
abe  poro  abe  an  ruwe  ne, 
Abe  arake  wa  shirara 
hayokbe  iwan  hayokbe^  shi- 
wentep  iwa  niu  tumu  aishi- 
rika  yaikoropare.  Iwan 
shiwentep  shirara  Jiayokbe 
iwan  hayokbe  usamta  rok. 
Iwan  shiwentep  samata  okai 
abe  arake  wa  kane  hayokbe 
iwan  hayokbe  Utarapa  am- 
kirikasam  tek  o  kane,  iwan 
shiwentep  samata  okai ;  abe 
etokta  pon  nnpuri  tek  aushte 
chikiri  aushte  shem  korachi. 


Ainu  hetap  ne  nangora ! 
Atusukamka  kotuwatuwak ; 
kanchi  pakbe  toraftush  ani 
yaikoshina ;  nan  ne  korobe 
soshke  pira  shikopayara,  etu 
ne  korobe  ratki  shitu  shiko- 
payara  aeramnshkarip  ne 
korokuj  aye  rok  kuni  Etura- 
chichi  aarakotomkap  wen 
ainu  nitne  abe  etok  ehorari. 
Nei  rapoketa  nekon  ne  humi 
ne  nangoro  !  Akoromoshiri 
koshnep  po  ne  aikomoire 
shuye      kane     koro,      kane 


this  to  be  indeed  the  home 
of  no  mean  gods.  As  we 
went  along  I  suddenly  per- 
ceived a  smell  of  fire.  I  was 
much  surprised  at  this,  so  I 
shot  down  through  the  trees 
to  see  what  it  was.  On 
looking  round  I  saw  a  great 
fire  which  had  just  been 
kindled.  It  was  burning 
brightly.  On  one  side  of  the 
fire  I  saw  six  men  clothed  in 
stone  suits  of  armour,  to- 
gether with  six  ugly  women. 
The  ugly  women  were  sitting 
by  the  side  of  the  men.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  fire  there 
sat,  cross-legged,  six  lords 
clothed  in  metal  armour,  with 
six  women  by  their  side. 
At  the  head  of  the  fire  there 
sat  a  man  who  looked  like 
a  mountain  with  arms  and 
legs. 

Surely  he  must  be  a  man  ! 
His  skin  was  of  a  mangy 
kind ;  he  had  a  sword  which 
looked  like  a  boat-scull, 
strapped  to  his  side  with 
leather  thongs.  His  face 
resembled  a  mountain  from 
which  the  land  had  slipped 
and  which  had  been  left 
bare ;  and  his  nose  was  like  a 
protruding  mountain  range. 
I  did  not  know  for  certain, 
but  I  thought  this  creature 
must  be  the  person  who  was 
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shungii'tai  kane  chaha  ukere 
humij  orosama  nainatara ; 
ki  rok  nine,  ingar'an  awa, 
shotno  kashui  inga/an  kiini 
aramu  ahi,  poro  shnngti 
shungu  kitai  oanrai  ainu 
akoshinashinay  oanrai  ainu 
okkeu  maka  atte  kane  ;  nan- 
kurukashi  tu  imeru  guru 
kotuituige  ki,  koroka  iki, 
aeramushkarip  kamui  oto- 
push  akoro  yupi  aarakotom- 
ka  makan  ne  koro,  atnikot'ta 
teshke-teshke  korOy  oro  oro* 
chikif  akoro  moshiri  aikoren* 
na  shuiba  humi  ne  rok  a  an. 


Tata  otta  akoro  sapo  Chi- 
washpet  un  mat  ene  itak-hi : 
— ^*Aaktonoge,itak  an  chiki 
pirika  no  nu.  Oan-nikap 
guru  auina  yak  ne  tumi  tek- 
samta  teke  iyokok  aki  yak  ne, 
tumi  teksant  aeyapte  na, 
Kewachi  ekara  aekarakara 
ki  wa  ne  yak  ne,  oara  shinen 


called"  *  *  Eturachichi  I  *  * 
Without  doubt  he  was  a  very 
evil  man  who  thus  sat  at  the 
head  of  the  fire.  While  look- 
ing at  these  people,  I  heard  a 
curious  noise,  and  the  earth 
was  gently  waived  to  and  fro, 
while  the  metal  tings  of  the 
pine  trees  sent  forth  a  jingl- 
ing sound.  Meanwhile  I 
saw  a  sight  which  I  should 
never  have  thought  of  seeing. 
I  beheld  a  man  tied  to  the 
top  of  one  of  the  large  pine 
trees.  There  he  swung  with 
his  face  turned  up  towards 
the  sky;  and  out  of  his 
countenance  issued  flashes 
of  lightning.  Nevertheless, 
though  I  did  not  know  it, 
he  who  was  tied  up  and 
wriggling  about  at  the  top 
of  the  tree  was  none  other 
than  my  elder  brother,  the 
Curly-head.  It  was  his 
writhing  which  caused  the 
earth  to  tremble. 

Then  my  elder  sister — the 
woman  olChiwashpet — said : 
— **  My  younger  brother,  list- 
en to  me,  for  I  have  some- 
thing to  say.  If  you  take  that 
cowardly  body  down  from 
the  tree,  it  will  be  a  nuisance 
to  you  and  prove  an  impedi- 
ment during  this  fight,  and 


22  Eturachichi  means  *'  hanging  nose.'*    He  was  so  named  because 
of  the  extraordinary  length  of  his  nose. 
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ne  e  tumi  kon'na,*'  sekoro 
itak,  Abe  arake  wa  kane 
hayokbe  iwan  Utarapa  shine 
itak  ne  ene  itak-hi  : — ^^  Aoka 
anak  ne  Kanepet  uirup  iwan 
iriwak  ne,  iwan  tureshnu 
a  ne  ruwe  ne.  Tanto  otta 
ekitnne  an  gusu  ariki  an 
awa,  kamui  otopiish  oan- 
nikap  guru  tumi  shuikere 
koro  kotan  kochipatuiba, 
Anukar'ita  atuiba  yakka 
aronnn yakka  pirika^  korokaj 
tuitna  kane  Shipish  un  guru 
akor'  acha  shomo  nu  no 
araige  yak  ne  aiyapapu  ki 
kuni'hi  aramu  gusu,  poro 
shungu  akoshinashina  oka 
an  awa,  Shirarapet  un  guru 
iwan  Utarapa  turesh  tura 
no  araki  hine  tura  aka  an. 
Rapoketa  ainu  hetap  kamui 
hetap  e  ne  ruwe  an.  Shine 
ikinne  kamui  otopush  pirika 
kewe  Shipish  un  guru  kashi- 
aose  ki  wa  ne  yak  fie,  iyeko- 
puntek  ki  nangon  na,''  sekoro 
itak. 


Abe  etokta  oka  rok  ainu 
itak  ne  manup  eknttom  kon- 
na  meshra-meshra ;  kuru- 
kashike  itak  ibehe  ainu  itak 
ne  auwomande  ene  oka-hi : — 


if  I  take  the  body  and  run  off 
with  it,  you  will  be  left  to 
fight  this  battle  alone.*' 
Now  the  six  lords  who  sat 
by  the  side  of  the  fire  in  their 
metal  armour,  with  one 
voice,  said  : — **  We  six  are 
inhabitants  oi Kanepet,^  and 
these  women  are  our  six 
sisters.  As  we  came  to-day 
into  these  mountains,  we 
found  this  cowardly  Curly- 
head  returning  to  his  own 
land  from  war.  It  would 
have  been  well  if  we  had 
killed  him  when  we  first  met 
ihm.  But  as  we  thought  it 
would  deserve  reproof  if  we 
did  not  let  our  uncles  from 
the  distant  land  of  Shipish 
know,  we  tied  him  up  to  this 
great  pine  tree.  And  now  the 
six  lords  of  Shirarapet^^  are 
here  together  with  their 
sisters.  You  also,  whether 
you  are  a  god  or  a  man  we 
know  not,  have  come ;  let  us 
take  the  beautiful  body  of  the 
Curly-head  and  give  it  to  the 
people  of  Shipish,  for  that 
will  please  them. 

Then  the  man  who  sat  at 
the  head  of  the  fire  spake 
with  a  voice  which  sounded 
like  one  clearing  his  throat. 
And  if  we  translate  what  he 


23  Kampei  means  **  metal  river." 

24  Shirarapet  means  **  stony  river." 
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*<  Ashinuma  akoro  kotan 
reikoro  katu  Pon  moshiri 
kotan  ne  ruwe  ne,  Ashi- 
numa Eturachichi  Pon  mo- 
shirt  un  guru  a  ne  ruwe  ne  ; 
shine  ikinne  kamui  otopush 
Shipish  un  guru  kashiaose 
ki  wa  ne  yak  ne^  iyekopun- 
tek  ki  nangon  na,**  sekoro 
itak.  Rapoketa,  akoro  sapo 
shungu  kitai  koikaturi 
kamui  otopush  tumam  kashi 
un  at  tuye  hum  serekosamba. 
Shine  hosarapa  wen  ainu 
nitne  utarihi  shine  hosarapa 
ukoeyukara, 

Tata  otta  ainu  kat  ne 
aikara  kuni  oturaisambe 
aekote  kara ;  peken*rera  ne, 
abe  teksam  un  wen  ainu 
nitne  utarihi  aenkotama 
yupke  tamkuru  akoterekere, 
Iki  an  rokbe,  abe  arake  un 
okkaiyo  ren  shiwentep  ren 
upish  iwa  niu  shinep  tuye  ne 
aetam  etoko  serekosamba, 
Abe  arake  un  shirara  hayok- 
be  re  utarapa  shinep  tuye  ne 
aetam  etoko  serekosamba. 
Tarn  kiru  ne  Eturachichi 
wen  ainu  nitne  yupke  tam* 
kuru  akoterekere,  ki  rok  awa, 
pon  ko  an  ap  pekenWera  ne 
atam  tui  kashi  maunoyere. 
Rapokeheta  shietu  uina, 
kurukashike  itak  omare  ene 
oka-hi : — **  Tap        huhunak 


spake  into  the  language  of 
men,  he  said  thus: — "The 
name  of  my  country  is  Pon 
Moshiri  kotan, *^  and  I  am 
called  Eturachichi  of  that 
country.  Let  us  now  give 
the  Curly-head  to  the  people 
of  Shipish,  and  so  please 
them/'  While  this  was  go- 
ing on,  my  elder  sister  sped 
up  to  the  top  of  the  pine  tree 
and  cut  the  cords  with  which 
the  Curly-head  was  tied. 
This  made  all  the  bad 
demoniacal  men  turn  round 
with  one  accord. 

Now  I  changed  my  bodily 
form,  so  as  not  to  be  seen, 
and  became  air,  and  then 
fiercely  attacked  the  bad 
fiendish  people  who  were 
sitting  by  the  fire.  With 
one  stroke  I  cut  down  three 
men  and  three  women,  in  all 
six  persons,  and  with  anoth- 
er blow  I  slew  three  of  the 
men  who  were  clothed  in 
stone  armour,  whilst  with  a 
back  stroke  I  set  upon  the 
Eturachichi,  but  that  great 
fellow  became  air  and  es- 
caped round  my  sword.  He 
was  greatly  astonished  and 
said :— "  I  thought  that  you 
were  a  dead  man  who  hung 
at  the  top  of  the  pine  tree ; 
but     you    have    killed    my 


2$  Pon  moshiri  kotan  meant  **  the  town  in  the  little  coantc^ 
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oanrai  ainu  ne  wa  shungu 
kitai  akoshinahe  koro  yainu 
an  apf  iyutara  oro  anrawe- 
chiu  ki  shiri  an.  Emush 
tumi  ne  akotumi  koro  ki  wa 
neyakka  araige  ktinip  shomo 
ne  shiri  newa  an  na.  Keke^ 
hetakf  Shipish  un  guru  koro 
irami  tumu  irami  aorura 
yak  ne  irami  otta  awa-irure 
eashkai  na.'* 

Sekoro  itak  koro,  tereke 
humi  ne  metot  shokata  aru- 
tarn  kochupuchupu  an,  Paye 
an  aine  hine,  hunakta  paye 
an  koro  a  koro  sapo  ek  hum 
konna  keurototke.  Iteksam 
horaochiwe ;  kurukashike 
itak  omare  ene  oka-hi : — **  E 
koro  yupi  kamui  otopush 
kewe-chekira  aekarakara 
hiney  e  koro  kotan  ta  Shinu- 
tapka  ta  arura  hinCy  arapa 
an  awa,  oro  oyachiki  chashi 
koro  guru  iresu  yupi  iresu 
sapo  oka  rok  oka  ;  temkoro- 
sama  kamui  otopush  aorura 
hine,  shiknu  kuni  tusa  kuni 
aurengare  ki  wa  orowa 
araki  an  na,'  sekoro  itak. 
Hontomota  iwan  shiwentep 
iresu  sapo  koyaisaptere  aru- 
tarn  kochupu  kane,  ine  rokhe 
gusu  wen  shiwentep  utarihi 
rametok  koro  gusu  shiriki 
ya  !  Yainonepta  akoro  sapo 
otutam  iworo  aeterekere  ;  ki 
aige    ka    makan    ne    koro, 


friends.  It  is  not  worth  my 
while  to  fight  and  kill  you 
with  a  sword,  so  come  here, 
and  I  will  carry  you  off  to 
the  precipitous  country  of 
the  Shipish  people,  that  they 
may  cast  you  down  their 
precipice. 


When  he  had  finished 
speaking,  we  arose  above  the 
mountain  tops  and  com- 
menced to  fight.  As  we 
went  along,  I  presently  heard 
my  elder  sister  coming. 
She  came  down  to  my  side 
and  said  : — "  I  took  the  body 
of  your  elder  brother,  the 
Curly-head,  and  carried  him 
to  your  town  of  Shinutapka. 
On  arriving  there,  I  met  at 
the  fortress  the  brother  and 
sister  who  reared  him,  and 
they,  when  they  had  em- 
braced him,  took  him  home, 
where  we  restored  him  to 
life  and  strength ;  and  now  I 
have  returned  to  you,"  She 
had  hardly  finished  speak- 
ing before  she  was  attacked 
by  the  six  women.  Dear 
me  how  bravely  those  women 
fought !  My  elder  sister  was 
in  great  straits,  for  the  six 
women  set  upon  her  with 
one  accord,  so  that  they  went 
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iwan  shiwentep  shine  ikinnc 
otutam  iworo  aeotomsam 
etaeta ;  shinnatoine  shinna 
tumuHchi  tuima  metot  koru- 

enempa. 

Iwan  okkaiyo  Eturachichi 
shine  tarn  ani  ukoiyukara, 
makan  ne  koro^  tu  tarn  iworo 
aiyeterekere ;  yaani  tu  shui 
yaani  re  shui  chinowairure 
aiyekarakara^  ki  koroka  iki, 
ainu  kat  ne  inukara  kuni 
oturaisamhe  aekote  kara. 
Tarn  tuikata  peken  *  rera  ne, 
tarn  tui  kane  amaunoyere ; 
iki  an  aine,  pirika  pon  pet 
ek  ru  konna  maknatara, 
Ek  tuima  pet  so  ne  gusu, 
hange  metot  kopet-o-riki 
puni  kane,  tuima  metot  kopet 
erauta  roropa  kane,  pet 
ramtomo  kamui  kan'nisei 
chieomare;  aye  rok  kuni 
tumi  irami  arakotomka,  ni- 
sei asam  shirara  iheop  shi^ 
rara  ibetam  euchoroshte ; 
notak  kurukashi  rukane 
wakka  chikonoiba.  Tambe 
ani  rukane  hura  aekeutum 
konna  rapnatara.  Utarapa 
uiara  shine  ikinne  inisei 
kopiubapiuba,  yaani  tu  shui 
yaani  re  shui  tumi  irami 
ayewairure,  ki  koroka  iki, 
tarn  tui  kashi  amaunoyere ; 
kurukashike  aitak  omare  ene 
oka-hi : — 


hither  and  thither  all   over 
the  mountains  fighting. 


The  six  men,  together 
with  Eturachichi,  all  set 
upon  me  fiercely^  so  that  I 
was  several  times  very  nearly 
killed.  However,  I  changed 
my  bodily  human  form  so 
that  they  should  not  see  me, 
and  so,  having  become  air,  I 
escaped  above  their  swords. 
As  we  were  thus  going  along, 
a  beautiful  little  water-way 
came  into  view.  As  this 
river  was  a  very  long  one,  its 
mouth  seemed  to  be  high 
up  in  the  near  mountains, 
and  its  source  looked  as 
though  it  was  low  down  and 
in  the  distant  hills.  Along 
the  river  there  were  some 
exceedingly  steep  gullies,  and 
these  were  without  doubt 
the  aforesaid  precipices.  At 
the  bottom  of  these  gullies, 
there  were  many  stone 
spears  and  swords  standing 
upright,  and  around  the 
points  of  these  there  trickled 
down  poisonous  water.  The 
smell  of  this  poisonous  water 
entered  into  my  heart,  so  that 
I  was  several  times  nearly 
killed ;  for  the  lords  with  one 
accord  chased  me  into  these 
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"  Nisei  koro  kamui  irami 
koro  kamui  itak  an  chikipiri- 
ka  no  nu  yan ;  shinen  a  nc 
wa  rat  an  yakka  kern  rik 
ionoto  echi  ku  orakse  ki 
ruwe  ne  na,  I  seremak 
oroge  oshiraiba  wa  ikore 
yan;  utari  innep  Rep  un 
gun'ne  gusu,  kem  rik  tonoto 
seenne  neita  echi  eshochupu 
shottioki  na,'*  sekoro  itak  an, 
Utarapa  utara  annokippo 
aemondasa,  ayupke  shuyep 
aenisei  kopiwe  kane,  iki  an 
aine,  shirara  hayokbe  iyotta 
kiyannep  nisei  asam  chipe- 
kare ;  irami  notak  notak 
kurukashi  chipekare,  ohati- 
not  charake  shikopayara. 
Inotu  oroge  hopumha  htimi 
keurototke. 


Kanna  mi  no  kane  ha- 
yokbe iyotta  poro  guru  nisei 
kuruka  chirarire,  irami  no- 
ta  k  ch  ipeka  re  ;  ohan-not 
charake  shikopayara,  Ukat- 
tuima  no  shinep  araige  tup 
araige    nisei    eraibe   shinep 


gullies.  Nevertheless,  I  es- 
caped above  their  swords. 
Presently  I  said  to  them : — 

*'  My  lords,  ye  possessors 
of  these  valleys  and  of  these 
precipices,  I  have  a  word  to 
say,  so  pay  attention.  I  am 
but  a  single  man,  so  that  if 
ye  kill  me  there  will  not  be 
sufficient  blood-wine*^  for  ye 
all  to  drink.  Come  in  after 
me  then  ;  ye  multitudes  of 
Repun^^  people  shall  have  so 
much  blood-wine  to  quaff 
that  ye  will  never  need  to 
cease  drinking.**  So  spake  I. 
I  then  put  forth  all  my  power 
and  struck  with  mighty 
blows  in  order  to  push  them 
into  the  valley.  After  a 
time,  the  elder  of  those 
clothed  with  stone  armour 
fell  to  the  bottom.  As  he 
knocked  against  the^sides  of 
the  precipice,  he  flew  into 
pieces,  as  vegetables  do  when 
being  cut  up  to  stew.  His 
soul  departed  with  a  sound. 

I  then  fought  more  fierce- 
ly still  and  drove  the  greatest 
of  those  who  were  dressed  in 
metal  armour  over  the  preci- 
pice. He  too  went  down 
and  was  knocked  into  small 
pieces.    So  also,  at  intervals, 


26  It  is  said  by  the  Ainus  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  precipitous 
country  used  to  drink  the  blood  of  those  they  slew  in  war. 

27  Repun  is  said  to  be  the  Ainu  name  for  Saghaliai  or  Karafto. 
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poka  shiknu  raibe  oara  isam, 
Oanrai  kamui  ne  i-moshit' 
chup  pok  kohumerauta  roro- 
pa  kane ;  iki  an  aim,  iwan 
utarapa  obitta  araige  okake- 
heta  Eturachichi  Pon  mo- 
shir'un  guru  shiiiep  patek 
an.  Tap  orowa  no,  shine 
okkaiyo  ki  tarn  ani  yaani  tu 
shut  yaani  re  shui  chino- 
wairure  aiyekarakara.  An- 
nukippo  aemondasa  aynpke 
shuyep  aureukuruka  kiishte 
kane,  ki  koroka  iki,  makan 
ne  koro,  peken'rera  ne,  aynp- 
ke shuyep  tarn  tui  kashi  man- 
noycre  emkosama  aekot  poka 
ewen  kane;  ki  rok  aine, 
hunak  pakita  pon  ko  an  ap, 
shiraraye  ramkopashtep  yai- 
koanu,ene  itak-hi:—**Keke, 
hetak,  Utarapa  anak  shine 
ukoiki  shomo  kip  ne  na. 
Kiroro  koiki  aki  gusu  ne  na,*' 
sekoro  itak  koro,  ikotet- 
tereke,  anrapoki  akari  kuni 
oturaisambe  anekote  kara ; 
aramkopashtep  ashioshmak- 
ne  oraiba  kane  akotettereke. 


Ukotereke  an.  Eturachi- 
chi poro  tekehe  aikkeu  kata 
utasa  humi  aekeutum  komia 


I  pressed  the  others,  one  at  a 
time,    into    the    gully    and 
every  one  of  them  was  killed. 
Not  one  of  them  lived,  but 
the  soul  of  each  went  to  the 
nether  world  with    a  noise. 
After  I  had  done  this,  and  all 
six  of  the  lords  were  killed, 
Eturachichi  of  Pon  moshiri 
was  left  alone.     So  he   set 
upon   me.      He    fought    so 
hard  that  I  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  escaping  unhurt. 
I    then    went    for    him    as 
fiercely,   and   made  mighty 
sweeps     with     my     sword. 
Nevertheless,  he  managed  to 
turn  himself  into  air  and  so 
escape   me,   hence   I    could 
not  possibly  kill  him.     After 
this  kind  of  thing  had  been 
going  on  for  a  long  time,  that 
great    fellow    took    off    his 
clothes  and  sword,  and,  lay- 
ing them  on  one  side,  said: — 
"Come,  come,  champions  do 
not  war  in  one  way  only,  for 
they   fight   also   with    their 
bodily  strength."     When  he 
had    said    this,    he  rushed 
towards  me.     I  did  not  wish 
to  be  beaten,  however,  so  I 
stuck  my    sword    into    my 
girdle,  pushed  it  behind  me, 
and  rushed  at  him. 

And  so  we  wrestled. 
Eturachichi  wound  his  great 
arms  around  me  a.tid  ta!^"^ 
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mukkosamba;  anak  ki  koro- 
ka,  chiriri    wakka    tie    tek 
uturu  achoposore.     Tap  oro- 
wa  no,  moshiri  shokata  uko- 
tereke  an;  fnakan  ne  koro, 
yaanihungo     nisei     kuruka 
aikarapare  koro,  nisei  asam- 
ma  hopuni  rera  iyeriki-teshpa 
kane,   ki  rok    hitte,    hunak 
pakita     Etura  chichi      nisei 
asam  akoosura  ;  irami  notak 
chipekare,  shirara  ibeop  shi- 
rara  ihetam  notak  kurukata 
ohau-not     charake      shiko- 
payara  inotu  oroge  hopumba 
humi   keurototke,      Kashio- 
kake  chakkosamba,     Pak  no 
ne  koro,  "  neiia  an  guru  rei- 
koro  katu  Shipish  tin  guru 
newa    gusu,    tunii    tnikata 
aishitomare  ki  hawe  oka  sho- 
mo  anukan'no   akot   chashi 
akohoshipi  ki  wa  ne  yak  ne, 
sem-okkaiyoram  aikorc  na,'' 
yainu  an  gusu,  nei  a  pon  pet 
pet  esoro  san  an  awa,  ituren 
kamui    ikurukashike     hum- 
rarire,      Tambe  gusu,   itak 
an  hawe  ene  a7i-hi : — "  Ituren 
kamui,  ikohum-more   ikoro- 
pare  yan.     Shipish  un  guru 
ewak     shir' oroge     anukara 
poka  ki,    kurukashike  aio- 
tuye  ki  wa   ne  yakka,  Shi- 
pish   un  guru    ayairametok 
uwande  gusu  ne  na  ;*'  sekoro 
itak  an  awa,    tuima   metot 
ituren    kamui    kohum    hen- 


squeezed  me  to  death,  but  I 
managed  to  slip  out  of  his 
embrace  as  water  trickles 
down.  We  then  wrestled 
over  the  mountain  tops,  but 
withal  I  was  almost  thrown 
into  the  poisonous  valley; 
however,  a  wind  arose  out 
of  it  and  bore  me  up.  After 
striving  for  some  time  I 
succeeded  in  throwing E/iira- 
chichi  into  the  gully  and  he 
was  made  mincemeat  of  by 
the  stone  swords  and  spears. 
His  soul  departed  with  a 
great  sound.  After  this  I 
had  rest.  I  now  thought 
thus  to  myself.  **  If  I,  like 
one  afraid,  return  to  my 
home  in  the  midde  of  the 
war  without  even  seeing  the 
people  who  go  by  the  name 
of  Shipish  men,  I  shall  be 
thought  not  to  possess  the 
heart  of  a  man."  As  I 
thought  thus,  I  set  of^  down 
the  river;  and  when  I  started, 
my  guardian  god  sent  forth 
a  mighty  cry.  I  therefore 
said  to  him : — **  My  guardian 
god,  do  not  make  such  a 
noise.  If  I  can  only  manage 
to  see  the  dwelling-place  of 
the  Shipish  people,  then, 
after  that,  I  do  not  mind  if 
I  am  killed  ;  I  must  measure 
my  sword  with  these  dwellers 
at  Shipish:*     After  I   had 
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ene,       Kashiokake    chakko 
samba. 


Onish  sak  rera  hotnara 
kamui  man  mau  etoko  aeho- 
puni,  San  an  aine  tane  ne 
gusu  pish  un  koi  hum  Jiauge 
hauge,  Pirika  pon  pet  atui 
kuruka  kosan  chiwash  sange 
kane.  Pet  tek  sama  inne  ko- 
tan  chi'koseshke  ;  inne  kotan 
atte  shupuya  ram  urara  kun- 
ne  kotan  kuruka  emoinatara, 
Kotan  noshikeke  kamui 
kat'tapkop  roshki  ruwe  meu- 
natara.  Tan  kiroro  turu- 
shittok  hokayere,  kamui 
kaftapkop  cheurara  konoipa 
kane.  Tapkop  tapka  kamui 
kafchashi  fushko  ash  chashi 
so  ne  gusuy  fushko  rasu 
kunne  nish  ne  kando  kotoro 
korashmaka  koatte  kane, 
A  shir'  ash  rasu  retan  nish 
kunne  kando  kotoro  kqrash- 
riki-kuru  pumha  kane,  Cha- 
shi tapka  nishpa  turembe 
konish  0  shiri  konoipa  kane. 
Inkush  kamui  inkush  bito 
chashi  tapka  kohum  epushi 
hnm-O'tanne  shuipa  kane, 

Chishi  tui  oro  aoshikiru, 
poro  chisei  chisei  tek  sama 
aure-kushte  puyara  orotbe 
ashikbosore,  Ingaran  ruwe, 
aye    rok    kuni    Shipish  un 


said  this  my  guardian  god 
caused  his  cry  to  turn  off 
into  the  distant  mountains. 
Then  I  had  peace  awhile. 

I  next  rose  up  into  the  air 
and  went  before  a  clear  and 
gentle  wind.  As  I  went 
along  down  the  river,  the 
sound  of  the  waves  beating 
on  the  sea-shore  came  nearer 
and  nearer ;  and  I  could  see 
the  pretty  little  river  going 
out  upon  the  seas.  Along 
the  banks  of  the  river  there 
were  very  many  towns  and 
villages,  the  smoke  of  which 
ascended  and  hung  over 
them  in  clouds.  In  the 
middle  of  these  towns  there 
stood  a  mighty  mountain, 
having  a  stony  winding  path 
leading  to  its  summit.  On 
its  top  there  was  a  great  and 
very  ancient  fortress,  whose 
old  timbers  went  up  into 
the  black  skies  and  whose 
new  timbers  pierced  the 
white  heavens.  On  the  top 
of  the  fortress  sat  the  trembl- 
ing guardian  gods  of  the 
master.  They  were  sending 
forth  a  long,  low,  rumbling 
sound. 

I  went  into  the  fortress; 
and  walking  up  to  the  door 
of  a  great  house,  peeped 
through  the  cracks.  There, 
without  doubt,  I  saw  a  maa 
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guru  aarakotomka  poro  guru 
tap  ne  aye  kuni  aramu  rokhe 
oara  shukup  guru  tarn- 
paneba  peken*  nutna  po 
enotkiri  kashi  karun  kane. 
Imi  orogehe  imut  orogehe 
akoerayap  guru  abe  teksam 
kosankokka  e  shitchiure. 
Uturugeta  pon  shiwcntep 
oka  ruwe  ne,  Akoro  sapo 
Chiwashpet  un  mat  patek 
tap  ne  pirika  hunak  aramu 
a  koroka  nep  ne  awa,  shiroka 
ya  shiretok  oroge  aerayapte. 
Net  kashi ta  nupunibe  so  ne 
nupuri  ipottum  tusu  ipottum 
eipottumma  shinnai  kane ; 
neppa  ambe  eyaikowepeke- 
rebe  chisei  kon  nishpa  tu  ok 
ne  iporo  eyaikari.  Okai  rok 
ine,  rachiu-riki  gurti  pnmba 
kane,  kurukashikc  itak  ne 
manup  ekutsam  konna  tu- 
nunitara  enc  oka-hi : — • 
**Akot  tureshi  ponram  orowa 
chanan  tusu  pa  eyaikokanup 
e  ne  an  a*  Hctak  tusu  ynn. 
Niun  an  frusu  tan  an  to  otta 
kamui  kuru  oro  vaikara 
humi  aoyamokUna,  Hetak 
tusu yan,  Tusu  orushpc  anu 
gusu  ne  na,'' 


Sekoro  itak,  Tata  otta 
pon  shiiventep  tusu  chipnintp 
crurikiraeta  kane,  tusu  rep 


of  the  aforesaid  Shi  pish 
people.  He  was  a  large 
fellow  and  full-grown,  though 
quite  young,  for  his  chin  was 
only  just  becoming  a  little 
dark  with  thin  whiskers.  He 
was  sitting  upon  his  knees 
by  the  fireside.  I  was  very 
much  surprised  at  his  cloth- 
ing and  sword.  There  was 
also  a  little  woman  near  him. 
Hitherto  I  had  thought  my 
elder  sister  alone  could  pos- 
sess such  beauty,  but  here 
I  saw  a  woman  whose  charm- 
ing looks  surprised  me. 
Above  all,  her  countenance 
indicated  that  she  was,  in 
truth,  a  prophetess.  The 
master  of  the  house  sat  with 
his  head  hanging  down  as 
though  they  had  been  having 
some  conversation.  I  then 
saw  him  raise  his  eyebrows 
and  heard  him  say  deep 
down,  in  his  throat.  **  My 
younger  sister,  ever  since 
you  were  quite  small  you 
have  now  and  then  pro- 
phesied. Come,  prophesy 
now.  Why  do  I  feel  so 
strange  at  the  sound  which 
the  gods  sent  forth  from 
the  cloud  to-day  ;  come  pro- 
phesy, for  I  would  hear." 

When  he  had  so  spoken 
the  little  woman,  putting  on 
her    ceremonial    head-dress, 
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ni  yai'kokarakiira,  tan  shi- 
notcha  eramukuchi  katnui 
noye  tusu  orushpe  esan 
charakaski  cJtipitata  ene  oka- 
hi: — ** Arekushkonna  akoro 
pet  po  pet  etokoho  oma  irami, 
irami  kiiruka  wen  tumiram 
ukohopunif  Kanepet  uirup 
Shirarapet  uirup  Eturachi- 
chi  shine-ikinne  ramkopash- 
tep  Yaunguru  muttam  uwatni 
koro  eshishuiba ;  makan  tie 
koto  ukopushpa  tu  kem  shup 
oro  ako'turainu  ;  ki  aige  ka, 
makan  ne  koro,  shichupkata 
shine-ikinne  uwatni  koro 
eshishuiba  ;  ki  rok  aine,  hu- 
nak  pakita  Repun  guru  mut- 
tam shine-ikinne  tumba 
shutu  chikoekaye ;  ahun 
chuppok  akoturainu ;  urara 
sakno  Yaunguru  muttam  shi- 
chupkata tonnatara,  Hon- 
tomota  akoro  pet  po  pet  esoro 
pon  Kesorap  kando  kotoro 
eshishuye  kiyak  aramu;  hon- 
tomota  ene  tereke-hi  aeram- 
peutek  koro  kotusu  yupu, 
aki  ainej  pon  Kesorap  apto 
num  ne  yaikara  kane  toi 
shosh  uturu  chipeshishte  ki 
rok  aine,  ingara  gusu,  kanna 
rui  no  pon  Kesorap  ne  okai 
hine,  akoro  pet  po  pet  esoro 


commenced  to  beat  the 
ground ;  and  then  with  the 
deep  voice  of  a  god  she 
prophesied  with  such  a  de- 
lightful song  and  said  : — "A 
war  has  suddenly  arisen 
above  the  precipices  towards 
the  source  of  our  river  I  see 
the  swords  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Shirarapet  and  Kanepet 
together  with  that  of  the 
Eturachichi  all  mixed  up  in 
fight  with  that  of  the  Yaun- 
guru, Now  they  are  all  lost 
in  two  great  wounds.  Now 
they  all  go  mixed  up  together 
towards  the  east.  All  at 
once  the  swords  of  the 
Repun*^  people  are  broken 
off  close  to  the  guards  and 
they  go  towards  the  west. 
The  sword  of  the  Yaunguru^^ 
goes  off  to  the  cloudless  east. 
Now  I  see  something  like  a 
little  Kesorap^  coming 
skimming  across  the  skies 
towards  our  little  river's 
mouth  ;  I  have  never  before 
seen  anything  dance  so 
much ;  I  must  pull  myself 
together  to  prophesy  about 
it.  The  little  Kesorap  has 
turned  itself  into  a  drop  of 
rain  and  is  coming  beneath 


28  Rcpun  i.e.  the  Karafto  or  S^ghalien  pepole. 

29  Yaunguru  i.e.  Our  hero,  the  brave  Ainu. 

30  Kesorap  is  said  to  be  the  name  of  some  bird  now  extinct ;  here, 
however,  it  is  intended  for  our  hero. 
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sap  ruwe  ne,  A  rekushkonna 
akoro  kotan  wen  tumiram 
kohetuku,  eattereke  ne  use 
kuru  kotan  wentoikanto 
akokiru  kara.  Tap  orowa 
no  Yaunguru  mutt  am  akoro 
yupi  ramkopashtep  uwatni 
koro  eshishuiba,  in  kem  shup 
oro  akoturainu.  Makan  ne 
koro,  turu  sak  no  po  urara 
sak  no  shichupkata  uwatni 
koro  eshishuiba,  ki  rok  hine  ; 
iyoshserekere,  nekon  ne  humi 
akoro  yupi  ramkopashtep 
tumba  shutu  chikoekaye,  tu 
kem  shup  oro  akoturainu. 
Yaunguru  muttam  shichup- 
kata tonnatara  kiyak  aramu, 
Pak  HO  ne  koro,  ashik  etoko 
ushkosamba  ki  ruwe  ne  na, 
Hoiyo  tusH  aki  humi  he  tap 
ne  nangora,'' 


Sekoro  itak ;  aine  chisei 
kon'nishpa  koro  wenburi 
enan  kurukashi  chiparasere. 
Kurukashike  itak  omare  ene 
oka-hi : — "  Usaine  katap  a 
wen  tureshi  hoiyo  hawe 
aoyane  ne  na,  Ashinuma 
anak  Ainu  tumi  yayaitarep 
a  ne  ruwe  ne,  Kamui  tumi 
ayaikotomkap    ne   ruwe  ne. 


the  ground.  Now  I  see  it 
has  again  become  a  little 
Kesorap  and  is  coming 
towards  the  mouth  of  our 
river.  A  grievous  war  comes 
suddenly  upon  our  town,  and 
the  people  are  quickly  killed 
and  the  place  devastated. 
Next  I  see  the  sword  of  the 
Yaunguru  and  that  of  my 
elder  brother  mixed  up  to- 
gether in  fight.  Now  they 
are  both  lost  in  two  great 
wounds;  they  go  off  to  the 
pure  cloudless  east,  still  striv- 
ing together.  I  am  afraid,  for 
the  sword  of  my  elder  brother 
is  broken  of!  close  to  the 
guard  with  a  tremendous 
sound  and  is  lost  in  two  g^eat 
wounds.  The  sword  of  the 
Yaunguru,  I  believe,  goes  to 
the  east.3^  Having  seen  thus 
far,  the  light  is  extinguished 
from  before  my  eyes,  and  I 
feel  as  though  I  have  been 
foretelling  evil  things.*' 

So  spake  the  little  woman. 
Then  the  master  of  the 
house,  having  wrath  depicted 
upon  hiscountenance,  said: — 
**  My  bad  younger  sister,  the 
various  most  evil  things  you 
have  now  said  deser\'e  only 
to  be  ridiculed.  I  am  a  per- 
son who  does  not  fight  with 
men,   but  who   delights    in 


31  i.e.  the  Ainu  hero  conquers  ber  brother. 
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Tot  Repunbe  utarihi  shukup 
ebiita  Poiyaumbe  euram- 
tekuk  anu  koro  an  an,  ki 
koroka  iki,  ratchi  irenga 
eyamorep  a  ne  gusu,  hembara 
ka  araki  yakka  ratchi  irenga 
pirika  irenga  aetunangara 
ki  kuni-hi  aramu  kor*an  an. 
Kamui  kaftusu  ne  yakka 
aarakatoroke  epoknare,  awen 
tureshi  ki  hawe  an;"  sekoro 
itak.  Tata  otta  pon  shiwen- 
tep  nan  kurukashi  chiukush 
kane ;  kurukashike  itak 
omare  ene  oka-hi : — **  Usaine 
katap  akoro  yupi  hauki 
hawe  aoyane  ne  na,  Nep 
kara  gusu  shunge  tusu  aki 
kuni  akoro  yupi  ramu  gusu 
ene  itak  ki,  tambe  ne  ya  ?** 
sekoro  itak. 


Tata  otta  puyara  orotbe 
amauposore  iteme-ni  ka  ako* 
tuikosamu,  Eshish-o  un  wa 
eharahi  so  un  tu  niwentoiru 
iteme-ni  kata  aki -hi  nei  no, 
tan  poro  chisei  penntkurukan 
isam-isam ;  ikushpe  kata 
aman  tereke  hum  oro  ne 
ambe  kitunitara.  Nishpa 
chisei  chisei  sopa  ta  nishpa 
inuma  kimatek  humi  ramU' 
tui  humi,  koshne  kamui 
ukohum  guru  turupa  kane; 
gusu  hum  ashbe  chisei  kon'- 
nishpa  oyamokte  eutunne  wa 


warring  with  the  gods.  I 
hear  that  the  bad  people 
of  Repun-land  have  been 
fighing  against  Poiyaumbe 
during  the  whole  of  his  life ; 
but  because  I  am  a  man  of 
peace  I  always  go  forth  to 
meet  those  who  come  to  me 
with  words  of  peace.  Even 
if  your  prophecy  is  from  god, 
it  was  delivered  to  me  by 
you  with  intent  to  harm  me, 
or  my  bad  younger  sister." 
When  he  had  finished 
speaking,  the  little  woman 
shed  tears  and  said : — '*  The 
various  things  my  elder 
brother  now  says  are  to  be 
ridiculed.  Wherefore  does 
my  brother  think  that  I  have 
prophesied  lies  to  him  ? 
For  what  reason  should  I 
do  so  ?  " 

I  then  slipped  through  the 
door  like  wind  and  got  upon 
the  upper  beams  of  the 
house.  I  walked  along  these 
with  mighty  heavy  steps  and 
shook  the  roof  of  this  great 
house  exceedingly,  making 
the  rafters  dance  and  creak 
upon  the  walls.  This  splen- 
did mansion,  with  all  its  grand 
treasures,  trembling  in  great 
fear,  sent  forth  a  mighty  cry, 
together  with  the  little  house 
gods.  This  noise  made  the 
master  of  the   house  look 
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eronne  wa  chikosarire,  anak 
ki  koroka,  port  shiwentep 
seenne  tani  oshkepumba  oka 
ruwe  ne,  Nei  rapoketa 
iteme-ni  ka  wa  omaisho 
kuruka  akotuikosamba,  chi- 
sei  kon  nishpa  kamui  otopi 
atekkonoye  eronne  wa  euturt' 
ne  wa  ahosarire ;  kuruka- 
shike  aitak  omare  ene  oka- 
hi : — **  Ingara  gusu  Shi  pish 
un  guru,  tan  rametok  nep 
ta  e  ye  ya  ?  kanna  ye  yan, 
anu  kusu  ne  na.  Nep  ken 
kata  Kamui-otopush  pirika 
shiri  aateuina  pon  shungu 
shungu  kitai  akoshinashina  ? 
Ikemnu  an  gusu  Kanepet 
uirup  Shirarapet  uirtip  Pon 
tnoshiri  un  guru  Eturachichi 
akotnmi  koro,  Tumi  tui- 
kata  shipish  un  guru  kon'- 
rametok  aishitomare  ki  wa 
kush  tap  araki  an  na, 
Ratchi  irenga  pirika  irenga 
e  sange  yakka  anu  shomoki 
na.  Urnmetok  uwande  an 
wa  uwekot  annk,  rai  oro 
orowa  no  newa  ne  yakka 
ayaikotomka  ki  nangon  na, 
Ikoyaiyuppa    e    ki    nangon 


na. 


•I 


Sekoro  itak  an  koro, 
kamui  rametok  uturuge  un 
pon  shiwentep  araukotapu 
ateksaikari  rikunshtii  kata 
arikikatta ;         kurukashike 


first  one  way  and  then 
another  in  great  surprise ; 
hut  the  little  woman  did  not 
move  at  all.  I  then  came 
down  from  the  beams  to  the 
head  of  the  fire-place  and, 
seizing  the  lord  by  the  hair 
of  his  head  with  my  hand, 
turned  it  first  one  way  and 
then  another;  after  that  I 
said  : — *'  Look  here,  Shipish 
man,  what  sort  of  bravery 
did  you  say  you  had  ?  Repeat 
what  you  said  before,  for  I 
desire  to  hear.  Why  was 
the  good  Curly-head  taken 
and  tied  up  to  the  great  pine 
tree  ?  It  was  to  avenge  him 
that  I  fought  against  the 
people  of  Kanepet  and  Shi- 
rarapet as  well  as  against 
the  Eturachichiy  of  Pon 
moshiri.  Now,  as  this  war 
is  raging,  I  have  come  to 
test  the  bravery  of  the 
Shipish  men.  I  will  hear 
no  words  of  peace,  even  if 
you  speak  them.  We  must 
measure  our  swords,  for  even 
if  we  kill  one  another,  we 
shall  be  better  off  after  death. 
Now,  come,  do  your  very 
best  against  me." 

After  I  had  said  this,  I 
seized  the  little  woman  as 
she  sat  by  that  very  brave 
man  and  carried  her  out 
through  the  window.     Then 
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pon  shiwentep  chishrimimse 
eiram-kotoro-mewe  kane  ene 
itak'hi: — *^  Shunge  tusu  aki 
sekoro  akoro  yupi  itak, 
awa,  shunge  tie  shirt 
inamhe  ne  ya  ?  Nei  moshiri 
uirup  nei  kotan  uirup  usshiu 
tek-pashte  iyekarakan'na, 
ikatunashka  ikore  yan ;" 
sekoro  itak  hita,  chisei  kon*- 
nishpa  iemka  konna  chara- 
kosanUf  aki  wa  ruibe  iruetok- 
ta  tu  wan  tarn  chipa  rikun 
shuika  eurau-kuruka  kushte 
kane,  aitatnniukeshte,  hetopo 
horoka  puyara  kuruka  ako- 
cherana  eshitaiki,  Iki  an 
rokbe^  iru-etokta  puyat  iui- 
kata  tu  wan  tarn  chipa 
reukosamba.  Tap  orowa 
no  itasa  chikap  ashikopa- 
yara,  chisei  kankotoro  tek- 
ush  chikap  tie  arakokira ; 
kamui  rametok  koro  wenburi 
enankurukashi  ipukitara ; 
kurukashike  otushiwenba 
shirotatpa  ene  oka-hi : — 
**  Awen  tureshi  tusu  ne 
yakka  aarakat  oroge  epok- 
nare  ki  rok  gusu,  hoshiki 
no  po  a  wen  tureshi  atuiba 
kusu  ne.**  Sekoro  itak  koro^ 
ko*t  tureshi  iukoiama  wa 
otutam  iworo  iyeterekere, 
Tamkikhumbe  tamchash  hine 
ariknapuni  kip  ne,  koroka, 
kotam  eyoki  oara  shomoki 
nei-hi  korachi,  pon  shiwen^ 


she  wept  and,  with  an  en- 
couraging voice,  said: — **My 
elder  brother,  you  said  that  I 
had  prophesied  lies,  which 
of  that  I  spake  is  false  ?  I 
am  being  carried  off  a  pris- 
oner by  the  people  of  that 
country ;  come  and  save  me." 
When  she  had  said  this  the 
master  of  the  house  began 
to  strike  with  his  sword  ;  he 
set  upon  me  so  fiercely  that 
before  I  could  get  out  of  the 
window  he  had  aimed  twenty 
blows  at  me;  in  short,  he 
made  it  so  difficult  for  me 
that  I  came  down  backwards 
from  the  window;  yea,  he 
went  at  me  so  earnestly  that 
while  I  was  between  the  win- 
dow and  the  floor  he  struck 
other  twenty  blows  at  me. 
After  this  we  flew  about  too 
and  fro  in  the  roof  of  the 
house*like  birds ;  till  at  last 
this  brave  lord,  having  evi- 
dent wrath  upon  his  face, 
spake  in  an  angry  and 
scolding  manner  and  said : — 
"  As  you,  my  bad  younger 
sister,  prophesied  in  order  to 
discourage  me  I  will  first 
slay  you,  you  evil  creature!" 
When  he  had  said  this  he 
attacked  his  sister  with 
vehemence  and  set  upon  us 
fiercely.  I  then  held  her  up 
before  me  as  a  shield,  but 
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tep  atektuipoki  atektuikashi 
kotuk'kotuk't  homatU'tnatu 
nci'hi  korachi,  kamui  tame- 
tok  kamui  san-nanu  emakna- 
kum  otettertke  esannakuru 
ottettereke. 


Rapoketa  pon  shiwentep 
hange  itak  iko-arikire  ene 
oka-hi : — **  £  ek  katuhu  nei- 
kesama  aerampeutek  ka 
shomoki ;  koroka  son  no 
ambe,  akoro  yupihi  tusu  ne 
yakka  arakat  oroge  aepok- 
nare  ki  hawe  ne  na,  lyo- 
pichi  yan  wen  yattuipo  iko- 
kararase  nei  no  poka  e 
kaobiuki  ki  kusu  ne  na ; " 
sekoro  itak,  Tambe*  gusu 
atekshurare  omai  shokata 
tek  kuwapo  echararase 
arapa ;  hontom  ehepita^ 
upshor'un  tarn  esereponnu, 
koro  yupihi  yupke  tamkuru 
koterekere,  kurukashike  itak 
omare  ene  oka-hi : — "  Awen 
koro  yupi  ramma-ramma 
akoVtusu  e  eumbipka  ;  tambe 
ani  kamui  rametok  ikotama 
wa  ituiba  rusui  ki  shiri  ne^ 
yak  ne,  kamui  rametok 
kashi-chiobiuki    aekarakara 


even  that  did  not  cause  him 
to  cease  striking.  The  little 
woman  clung  to  my  arm  in 
fear;  she  slipped  round  it, 
now  being  under  and  now 
above  it ;  and  whenever  she 
saw  an  opportunity  she 
either  put  her  foot  into  my 
lord's  beautiful  face,  and 
thrust  his  head  backwards  or 
set  it  upon  the  back  of  his 
neck  and  pushed  his  head 
forward. 

After  a  time  the  little  wo- 
man spake  with  a  soft  voice 
and  said  : — **  I  know  every- 
thing about  your  coming 
here,  and  in  truth,  I  prophe- 
sied to  my  brother  in  order 
to  render  him  faint-hearted. 
Let  me  down,  for  though  I 
am  as  worthless  as  an  old 
mat,  I  desire  to  join  you  and 
will  help  you  in  the  fight." 
So  spake  she  ;  I  therefore  let 
her  down.  She  fell  upon 
the  floor  at  the  head  of  the 
fire-place  and  crawled  along 
upon  her  hands  and  feet. 
She  soon  got  up,  however, 
and  drawing  a  dagger  from 
her  bosom  attacked  her 
brother  fiercely,  she  then 
said  to  him  : — "  My  bad 
elder  brother,  you  have  al- 
ways disbelieved  my  pro- 
phecies, and  you  now  desire 
to  slay  both  this  brave  man 
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gusu  ne  nangon  na.  A  wen 
koto  yahi  chikoyaiyuppa 
iyekarakar^atif  sekoro  itak 
koro,  kamui  ne  an  guru 
otutam  iworo  eterekere,  Ki 
rok  aine,  use  nishpa  utarahi 
hayok  num  ikiri  puyaftui 
kata  apa  tuikata  ahup  kunip 
ukata  tereke.  Tap  orowa 
no,  tu  piukitoiru  apa  tuika 
un  puyat'tuika  un  tu  piu- 
kitoiru aukakushte,  Omai- 
sho  kurnka  chimoyoyo  inne 
utara  ukata  tereke. 


Pon  menoko  etun  a  ne  wa 
ainu  tuye  akopenram-turi 
charake  kane,  Nei  rapoketa 
anun  turembe  ituren  kamui 
shine  kamui  ne  uhumkoraye ; 
chashi  tapka  kohum  epushba 
hum  teksama  tan  kamui 
mau  chlerange,  apa  tuikata 
puyaftuikata  aoshma  rera 
amsho  kuruka  chipatupatu. 
Chari  ate  abe  kan'nipek 
kamui  mau  puni;  ki  rok 
aine,  nei  a  chisei  nuikotereke. 
Horak  humi-hi  kotpoketa 
usoina  pashte  aki  ruwe. 
Mak  un  numikiri  shinna 
kane,  op  kon'numi  ikonum* 
bara  sapte  kane  ;  emush  kon 


and  me;  I  am  therefore 
going  to  help  him  against 
you.  My  bad  elder  brother, 
put  forth  all  your  strength 
against  us."  When  she  had 
finished  speaking,  she  set 
upon  him  mightily  with  her 
dagger.  While  this  was 
going  on,  so  great  a  number 
of  armed  common  people 
pressed  in  at  the  doors  and 
windows  that  they  were 
trampling  upon  one  another. 
We  then  attacked  them  very 
fiercely,  first  going  to  one 
end  of  the  hut  and  then  to 
the  other.  Crowds  of  people 
were  also  trampling  upon 
one  another  even  at  the  head 
of  the  fire-place. 

The  little  woman  and  I 
stretched  out  our  necks  and 
commenced  to  cut  the  people 
down,  while  doing  this  the 
guardian  god  of  these  people, 
together  with  mine,  in  unison 
sent  forth  a  loud  cry ;  the  cry 
ascended  from  the  top  of  the 
house.  Besides  this  sound 
a  great  wind  descending, 
blew  in  at  the  doors  and  win- 
dows of  the  house,  and  play- 
ed about  the  floors  and  made 
the  already  burning  fire  burst 
forth  into  greater  flame. 
After  a  time  the  house 
caught  fire  and,  before  it  fell 
down,  everybody  rushed  out. 
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numi  heru  tamkuri  chishu 
kayebare.  Tap  orowa  no 
arokamkin'no  akip  ne  gusu, 
inne  utara  atamsaotte  pon 
shiwentep  temkorosama  ano- 
pashte  koro  tu  punetoi  ne 
ukata  tereke ;  ki  rok  iki^ 
shine  chinika  ehoroka  tereke 
oara  shomoki,  ainu  tuye 
kopenramturi  charake  kane. 


Net  rapoketa  ingar'hike 
tuima  moshiri  moshiVtap* 
kata  tan  kamui  kuru  chi- 
hetukure ;  ai  tereke  shiri 
shikopayara.  Kurukashike 
pase  kamui  humrarire  ;  ma- 
kan  Utarapa  iteksam  peka 
Jwraochiwe.  Ingar'an  gusu 
Kamui-otopHsh  akoro  yupi 
ne  ruwe  ne,  Itamteshpare 
atamteshpare.  Tap  orowa 
710  nep  a  tuye  wa  pon  shi- 
wentep nep  tuye  wa  shiri  ki 
ya !  Kamui'Otopush  heru 
tamkuri  chishikayere^  kari 
kush'i  chisama  so  ne  chitui- 
ma  turi.  Nei  rapoketa  ^ 
Shipish  un  guru  kamui 
rametok  otushiwevpashiro- 
tatpa: — **Toj  ne  nam  ne  awen 
tureshi  epirika  kunip  ituitap^ 


The  faint-hearted  ones  went 
behind  the  rest  and  the 
spearmen  came  forward  to 
attack  us  with  their  spears, 
while  the  swordsmen  merely 
flourished  their  weapons. 
After  this  I  went  at  them, 
and  purposely  drove  them 
into  the  very  arms  of  the 
little  woman.  Here  they 
rushed  upon  one  another  and 
trampled  each  other  down. 
Nevertheless  the  little 
woman  stood  her  ground 
without  going  back  so  much 
as  a  single  step,  and,  leaning 
forward,  cut  and  slew. 

At  that  time  I  saw  a 
mighty  cloud  arise  above 
the  mountain  a  very  long 
way  off.  It  seemed  to  rise  up 
swift  as  an  arrow ;  with  it 
came  the  sound  of  the  true 
god,  and  after  the  sound  a 
lord  came  down  to  my  side. 
When  I  looked  at  him,  I  saw 
that  he  was  my  elder  brother, 
the  Curly-head.  We  saluted 
one  another  with  our  swords. 
After  this,  how  he  did  fight  I 
Why,  the  strokes  of  my 
sword  and  those  of  the  little 
woman  were  as  mere  shad- 
ows to  his,  for  he  cleared  the 
way  before  him  with  the 
greatest  ease.  Then  the 
august  Shipish  man  angrily 
said  : — You  abominably  bad 
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uibe  koochiupashte  ?  Tamhe 
ani,  autaripo  e  ikurukasam 
tarn  omare  ki  shiri  an  a. 
Tap  an  tumi  tnmi  iuikashi  e 
eparagoat  ki  nangon  na.  Pi- 
rika  no  nu,''  sekoro  itak,  Nei 
rapoketa  areknshkonna  pon 
shiwentep  chishirimimse, 
Rimimse  tuika  itak  omare 
ene  oka-ki: — ^^  Ingara  gusn 
kamni  rametok,  itak  an 
chikif  pirika  no  nu  yan. 
Ekoro  sapo  Chiwashpet  nn 
mat  kon-rorumbe  tu  pishkan 
kotan  oarapa  aine,  tuima 
kane  Chirinnai  ari  aye  kotan 
oro  tkoro  sapo  oarapa,  awa, 
tane  anak  ne  tumunchi  kamui 
koro  kotan  u  oar  a  pap  ne 
gusUf  atuiba  kotom  aronnu 
kotonme  ne  a  an  na,  E  iko- 
more  ki  wa  ne  yak  ne  ekoro 
sapo  e  nukan  ruwe  shomo  ne 
na.  Tan  rornmbe  tan  tumun- 
chi Kamui'Otopush  shinen  ne 
akohoppa  pirika  na,  Ekoro 
sapo  kashiopas  an.^' 

Sekoro  itak  koro,  kando 
kotoro  koshietaye,  Tata 
otta  tarn  rawechiu  aki  hine, 
pon  shiwentep  seturu  kashi 
aehopuni,  Arapa  an  shiri 
ene  ani : — Makan  ne  koro, 
tunnai  pak  no  tunnai  kasu 
itoikohoppa ;  kurukashike 
ikohoroka  tuyotuyo  ene  itak- 
hi : — Sambe    o    guru    e    ne 


woman,  ought  you  to  have 
gone  over  to  the  side  of  that 
son  of  a  wicked  man  ?  You 
have  helped  thus  to  slay  our 
relations.  You  will  certainly 
he  punished  hy  the  gods  for 
what  you  have  done.  Listen 
to  what  I  have  said.'*  Then 
the  little  woman  suddenly 
hurst  into  tears,  and  said  to 
me: — **  Look  here,  brave 
man,  I  have  a  word  to  say,  so 
pay  attention.  Your  elder - 
sister,  the  woman  of  Chiwa- 
shpet,  has  carried  her  war  into 
many  villages  around ;  she 
also  went  to  a  distant  coun- 
try which  has  the  name  of 
Chirinnai.  And  now,  as  the 
war  has  gone  to  the  land  of 
the  warriors  themselves,  she 
is  likely  to  be  slain.  If  you 
are  not  quick  you  will  not  be 
able  to  see  your  sister  again. 
Go  to  the  aid  of  your  sister 
and  leave  the  Curly-head 
here,  for  he  will  be  sufficient 
for  this  war." 

When  she  had  said  this, 
she  withdrew  to  the  skies, 
and  I,  sheathing  my  sword 
went  after  her.  The  way  we 
proceeded  was  on  this  wise. 
The  woman  was  going  along 
a  bow-shot  or  more  ahead  of 
me,  after  a  while  she  faced 
about,  and  said  : — **  You  are 
surely   a   brave  and   skilful 
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koroka  he  apkash  otta  ianra- 
poke  ekari  shirt  tamhe  ne 
ya  ?  Rui  no  nitan  ;  "  sekoro 
itak  koro^  arikiki  an  koto 
tunnai  pak  no  tunnai  kasu 
atuima  kuru  hoppa-hoppa 
ine;  hunakta  paye  an  koro 
inne  kotan  chiruru  kosange 
kotan  pakehe  homara  kane ; 
koian  noshikehe  tan  pore 
chashi  eroshki  ruwe  meun- 
atara;  puta  un  chashi 
chashi  kam  putaha,  makan 
ne  koro,  range  kando  nish 
teksama  eshishuye.  Heto- 
pohoroka  chashi  kam  puta 
uruki  humi  naikosamba,  ki 
koro  shir' an,  Tane  awa, 
pon  shiwentep  ene  itak-hi : — 
"  Tap  an  kotan  rei-koro  katu 
Tereke-santa  Hopuni-santa 
ye  ruwe  ne  gusu,  pon  no 
irammokka  aki  gusu  ne  na. 
Ikaoyoko  ikoropare  yan;** 
sekoro  itak  koro,  rikun 
shuika  chiorange  teksam 
oroge  aiorange,  Ingar'an 
ruwe  iyainomare  sekoro 
nishpa  imut  orogehe  hayokbe 
orogehe  akoerayap  guru 
oshisho  un  wa  abe  teksam 
kosankokkae  shitchiure  oka 
ruwe  ne.  Uturugeta,  inambe 
nam  ne  shiwentep  pirikap  an 
a  nangora  !  Shire  to  k  oroge 
nan  ka  oroge  aerayap  hash- 
pap  ;  nan  nipeki  ketuku  chup 
ne  iyenuchupki  chiure  kane. 


man;  yet  you  are  being  beaten 
in  travelling ;  come,  go  fast- 
er."  Upon  this  I  put  forth 
more  strength  and  went  a 
bow-shot  or  more  in  front  of 
her.  As  we  went  along  I 
dimly  saw  a  great  number 
of  villages  lying  along  the 
seashore.  In  the  centre  of 
these  villages  I  saw  a  very 
great  fortress,  above  which 
the  clouds  hung  like  a  roof, 
and  which  came  down  and 
settled  upon  it  with  a  clash. 
Now  the  little  woman  said: — 
**The  names  of  this  place  are 
Tereke-santa  and  Hopuni- 
santa,  we  will  have  a  little 
fun,  so  please  wait  a  bit." 
When  she  had  said  this  she 
went  down  to  the  upper  win- 
dow of  the  house,  and  I  went 
down  to  her.  On  peering  in 
I  was  very  much  surprised, 
for  there  sat,  upon  his  knees, 
on  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  fire-place  a  man  whose 
bearing,  sword  and  armour 
greatly  astonished  me.  Oh 
what  a  beautiful  creature  I 
saw  sitting  by  his  side  I  I 
was  astonished  at  the  beauty 
of  her  countenance  ;  for  the 
light  issued  from  her  face 
like  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun 
and  dazzled  me. 
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Tata  otta  Shipish  un  mat 
rikupt  shuika  wa  pon  shiwen- 
tep  raukotapa  teksayekare, 
rikun  shuika  koesoyoshma. 
Tata  otta  pon  shiwentep  chi- 
shrimimse  eiramkotoro  meu- 
pa  hawe  ene  oka-hi : — **  Nei 
moshiri  uirup  usshiu  tekpa- 
shie iyekarakar'an  na*  Akoro 
yupi,  ikatunashka  ikoropare 
yan^'  sekoro  itak,  Tata  otta 
chisei  kon  nishpa  humse 
hawe  kari  kane,  pon  shiwen- 
tep ikakashi  yairarire,  rikun 
shuika  koesoyoshma,  Tata 
otta  yupke  tamkuru  akotere- 
kcre.  Tup  ne  rep  ne  ausatuye. 
Inotu  oroge  hopumba  humi 
keurototke.  Tap  orowa  no 
pon  shiwentep  Shipish  un 
mat  shitom  ne  amhe  kotekote, 
rupne  watara  nokan  watara 
ekik  humiyaknatara.  Ikem- 
nu  keutum  ayaikoropare ; 
eunkashi  no  Shipish  un  mat 
atuiba  angi  yainu  an  koro^ 
paye  an  aine  kunak  pakita 
Shipish  un  matshitemnikor*- 
un  pon  shiwentep  tup  ne  rep 
ne  usatuye.  Inotu  oroge 
hopuni  humi  keurototke. 
Tap  orowa  no  paye  ap  aine^ 
aye  rok  kuni  Chirinnai  kotan 
aarakotomka  kotan  tapkashi 
tumunchi  urara  koerachitke; 
kurtikashike  ukattuima  no  tu 


Then  the  woman  of 
Shipish  went  in,  and  seizing 
this  pretty  little  woman,  car- 
ried her  off  through  the  win- 
dow. As  she  was  being  taken 
away,  she  wept  and  called  to 
her  brother,  saying  : — *•  The 
inhabitants  of  a  strange 
country  are  carrying  me  off 
prisoner.  Oh  my  elder  bro- 
ther, come  and  help  me. 
Upon  this  the  master  of  the 
house  gave  a  grunt  and  came 
out  through  the  window  to 
rescue  the  little  woman.  I 
then  set  upon  him  with  my 
sword  and  killed  him.  His 
soul  went  up  with  a  great 
sound.  The  Shipish  woman 
now  took  the  little  woman  by 
her  clothes  and  beat  her  upon 
the  great  rocks  and  the  little 
ones.  When  I  saw  this  I 
had  a  great  desire  to  avenge 
her  and  went  for  that  pur- 
pose. But  as  I  was  going, 
all  at  once  the  Shipish  wo- 
man cut  her  severely  and 
killed  her.  Her  soul  went 
up  with  a  great  sound.  After 
this  we  went  on  our  way ; 
and  as  we  proceeded,  I  saw, 
hanging  above  the  moun- 
tains of  the  land,  which  was 
doubtless  the  aforesaid 
Chirinnai  country,  a  cloud 


30   It  is  an  Ainu  idea  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  kill  one  of  the 
ancients  without  cutting  through  the  back-bone. 
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kamui  rai  hum  re  kamui  rai 
hum  uhum  nikorokekke  ka- 
ne ;  akoro  sapo  Chiwa^hpet 
un  mat  turen  kamui  tushiyok 
humi  moshiri  shokuruka 
kohum  oranakekke  kane ; 
koikayupa  aki  hine,  akoshi- 
reba  wa,  ingaran  ruwe,  ene 
katkimat  akoro  sapo  ne  rok 
awa^  mi  kosonde  hempenram 
tekokbare ;  heru  ikkewe 
akoniukesh  kara  oshike-op 
hohoetetke. 


Tane  anak  ne  tu  shui  tarn 
shuye  uturoroge  key  ainu 
iujnnn,  koyaishikarun ;  nei 
ututta  ainu  tuye  koarikihi, 
ki  koroka  iki,  tek  samata 
horaochiwe  aki  hine,  inukan 
rokbe  shikkesh  konna  kopu- 
yuyese,  kiirukashike  itak 
omare  ene  oka-hi : — **  Ingara 
gusUj  aresu  kamui,  itak  an 
chiki  pirika  no  nu.  Wen 
shiwentep  a  ne  gusu  rai  an 
akka  kotan  ewcnbe  moshir- 
ewenbe shomo ne na,  Eanitap 
ne  e  rai  wa  ne  yak,  kotan 
ewcn  na,  Rui  no  shi chart, 
rui  no  moimoige,  iruokake 
eyomare  yak  ayaikotomka  ki 
nangon  na,''  sekoro  itak. 
Tap  orowa  no  pishkanike 
aetamxini  isenram-sekoro  nep 


which  was  evidently  stirred 
up  as  by  war,  and  heard  a 
continual  roar  as  of  many 
gods  being  slain.  The 
guardian  god  of  my  elder 
sister  of  Chiwashpet  now 
sent  forth  a  great  cry  of 
defeat.  This  made  me 
proceed  with  enhanced 
speed  ;  and  when  we  arrived 
I  saw  my  sister  in  a  dreadful 
condition.  Her  clothes  were 
all  gone,  for  her  arms  were 
sticking  out  of  nothing  but 
two  holes,  and  her  body  was 
so  cut  up  that  she  had  only 
her  backbone  left. 

I  now  saw  her  strike  twice 
with  her  sword  and  then  faint 
away.  She  quickly  came 
too  again  and  fought  with 
renewed  vigour.  I  then 
came  down  to  her  side.  Upon 
which  she  wept,  and  said  : — 
**  Look  here,  you  whom  I 
brought  up,  I  have  a  word  to 
say,  so  please  listen.  I  am 
a  worthless  woman  ;  so  that 
even  if  I  die,  the  country  and 
towns  will  not  be  conquered  ; 
whereas  if  you  die  the  coun- 
try will  be  laid  waste.  Scat- 
ter the  enemy  entirely,  and 
make  them  flee  quickly,  after 
I  am  gone,  then  I  shall  be 
happy.'*  After  this  I  attack- 
ed the  enemy  all  around  me, 
while,  as  before,  the  woman 
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atuye    wa    nep    araige    wa 
Shipish  un  mat  tamani  shirt 
ne     nangora  f      Kari-kushi 
chisama  so  ne  chititima  turi; 
ainu  rai'Chep  moshiri  kiiru- 
kata      chipiratekka       aepo- 
kishiri  ka  uok  kane.      Nei 
rapoketa  akoro  sapo  eshitchi- 
shiri  komuru  kosamha,  kuru- 
ukashike  iwan    op  num   tek 
koeraoshma       kotpoki       un 
araukotapn         ateksayekare 
shitcmnikor'iin  tup  ne  rep  ne 
ansatuye ;      kando        koioro 
aeshuye   kara ;    kurukashike 
aitak  oniare   ene   oka-hi : — 
^^ Akoro    ainu   nomi   kamui 
Chi  wash  pet  un  mat  ireshpa 
sh iri  pirika  rok  na .    Ituibap- 
uihe    neiva   ne  yakka   kewe 
tusare  ikoropareyan;*'  sckoro 
itak   an    koro,    ouse    kando 
aeshuye  kara  atekehe  wa,  no 
ashiri     kamui      ne     shiknn 
kamui  ne  Yaunguru  moshiri 
moshiVtapkashi  kohum 

terekere. 

Tap  orowa  no  Shipish  un 
mat  e  tun  a  ne  hine  tuima 
an  ainey  tane  anak  ne  Chirin- 
nai  kotan  wentoikanto  ako- 
kiru  kara;  ki  rok  awa^  Shi- 
pish un  mat  nan  kurukashi 
chikush  kane^  kurukashike 
itak    omare    ene    oka-hi: — 


of  Shipish   did   wondrously 
and  laid  the  people  out  like 
mats.      The    corpses    were 
scattered  over  the  country  so 
thickly  that  I  could  not  walk 
without  touching  them  with 
my  feet.  I  now  saw  my  sister 
fall     headlong      upon      the 
ground,  and  ten  spears  were 
thrust  at  her  ;  but  before  they 
could  strike  I  snatched  her 
away,  but,  while  doing  this 
was  myself  severely  wound- 
ed. I  then  waved  her  towards 
the  skies,  and  said: — **0h  my 
father,    to  whom  I  offer  liba- 
tions, I  pray  thee  to  look  upon 
the   woman  of  Chiwashpety 
for  she  has  brought  me  up 
well.      Though    she   is   the 
daughter  of  a  murderess,  pray 
forgive  her."     When  I  had 
finished  speaking  and  while 
I  still  held  her  in  my  hands, 
she  became  a  new  and  living 
goddess  and  went  off  to  the 
land  of  the  Yaunguru  with 
a  great  sound.'* 

Now  the  woman  of  Shipish 
and  I  were  left  alone  to 
finish  the  battle,  we  utterly 
devastated  and  laid  waste 
thelandof  C/«>/««ai.  When 
this  was  done  she  said  to 
me,  with  tears  in  her  eyes  : — 
**  There  is  now  no  lord   of 


31  The  idea  is  that  by  waving^  the  woman  in  his  hands  her  spirit 
returned  to  her,  and  she  went  to  the  home  of  oar  hero  at  Shinutapka. 
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**  Chirinnai  kotan  ainu  uta- 
rapa  shinnaioi  ne  isam  kotan 
ne  ruwe  ne  ;  anak  ki  koroka, 
Chirinnai  kotan  moshiVchup 
poki  ruyamhe  nitne  shiriwen 
nitne  turesh  tura  no  ekotan 
koro.  Naa  samata,  Kuruise 
nitne  utari  innep  Chirinnai 
kotan  kotan  chuppoki  ekotan 
koro.  Kuruise  tumi  ikoho- 
pumba  ki  yak  anak  ne^  ainu 
tumunchi  tupe  repe  aekashure 
ohuiyoro  ne  ukokushishpa 
shiknu  kunip  a  ne  nangora 
aeramushkari.  Kuruise  tumi 
okake  an  koro,  ruyamhe  nitne 
shiriwen  nitne  ikotumi  koro. 
Shiwentep  ne  hike  shinnatoi 
ne  ikoiki  nangoro,  Okkaiyo 
ne  hike  e  etunangara  ;  okkai- 
yo e  ne  gusu  shiriwen  nitne 
e  annuraige  ki  nangon  na, 
Shiwentep  a  ne  gusu  shiri- 
wen nitne  koVturesh  ikoiki 
yak  ne,  o-chiu  tusurep  a  ne  a 
koroka,  a  annutuiba  ki  ko- 
torn  noine  a  an  na.  E  iko- 
saure  ki  wa  ne  yak  ne  eshik 
otta  arakamiyashi  iraige 
chiki  e  kotom  ruwe  shomo  ne 
na:' 

Sekoro  itak  rapoketa,  Chi- 
rinnai kotan  moshit'chup 
poki  kunne  urara  kohetuku. 


the  people  of  Chirinnai^  bat 
the  demon  of  damp  bad 
weather,  who  lives  towards 
the  west,  will  rule  over  this 
country  together  with  his 
younger  sister.  Besides 
this,  multitudes  of  Kuruise*^ 
demons  will  come  to  Chirin- 
nai and  govern  its  western 
parts,  and  will  make  an  ex- 
ceedingly grievous  war 
against  us,  and  I  cannot  tell 
whether  we  shall  live  through 
it  or  not.  After  the  war 
with  the  Kuruise,  the  demons 
of  bad  and  damp  weather 
will  fight  against  us.  The 
women  will  fight  by  them- 
selves and  you  must  meet  the 
men,  and,  as  you  are  a  man, 
you  must  kill  the  demon  of 
bad  weather ;  I,  being  a  wo- 
man, will  meet  the  younger 
sister  of  the  demon ;  and, 
though  I  am  a  worthless 
prophetess,  yet  I  shall  slay 
her.  If  you  do  not  fight 
hard  I  shall  be  slain  before 
your  very  eyes  by  these 
demons,  and  that  will  not 
enhance  your  glory." 

While  she  was  saying  this 
a  black  fog  arose  in  the 
west*^  of  the  land  of  Chirin- 


32  These  Kuruise  are  supposed  to  be  some  kind  of  insect  or  small 
animal. 

33  The  west  is  supposed  to  be  the  special  abode  of  the  demons,  as  the 
east  is  looked  upon  as  the  home  of  the  gods. 
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Hontomota  net  a  urara 
iyarakurukashi  konishta' 
papH  ekurok  toshiri  aiyeotke 
shem  korachi  hum  ash  awa  ; 
tap  orowa  no  chikap  hene  ya 
ipishkanita  paye  humi  shiu- 
shiwatki  nei-hi  korachi  atU' 
mam  kashi  akashre  meshpa 
araure  meshpa,  aesambe  kese 
chish  hot  kane,  Neppa  nt 
ya  aetam  etoko  meunatara, 
N eita  shiripekere  neita  shirt' 
kunne  ya  aerampeutek. 
Kunne  urara  uraVtnmu 
aukowende,  ki  rok  aine,  tane 
ne  gusu  ami  kosonde  heru 
penram  atek  okbare  ;  a  heru 
ikkewe  aikoniukesh,  Makan 
tam  ani  akoyainu  tunnu  iki 
anaine,  kunne  urara  kando 
kotoro  koeclianchange;  pirika 
shukus  chishirianu,  Nekon 
kat  korobe  akoiki  humi  ne  a 
an  ya  aerampeutek.  Nei  a 
otta  Shi  pish  un  mat  atumam 
kashi  husse  echiu  nei-hi 
korachi  arupne  piri  a  nokan 
piri  uchiu  wa  paye,  tusa  wa 
paye.  Shipish  un  mat  yai- 
tumam  ka  husse  echiu  nei-hi 
korachi  rupne  piri  nokan 
piri  uchiu  wa  paye.  Ami 
kosonde  fushko  an  a-hi  chi' 
tennep  nere  ki  ruwe  ne  koro  : 


nai.  In  a  short  time  it  came 
up  over  us,  so  that  it  was  as 
though  we  were  going  under 
a  river's  bank  where  it  is 
dark.  After  this  I  heard  a 
whirl  all  round  me  as  of 
many  birds  in  flight.  They 
came  and  settled  upon  my 
body  and  began  to  tear  my 
flesh,  so  that  I  felt  I  must 
call  out  with  the  pain.  I 
made  them  rattle  upon  my 
sword.  I  knew  not  the  day 
from  night  and  was  in  the 
black  fog  being  eaten  up  by 
these  creatures.  After  a 
while  I  saw  that  my  clothing 
was  devoured,  that  my  arms 
were  sticking  out  of  nothing 
but  sleeve-holes,  and  that 
I  had  only  my  back-bone 
left.  While  fighting  with 
my  sword,  I  fainted  away. 
When  I  revived,  I  found  that 
the  black  fog  was  gone  and 
the  weather  was  good  again. 
But  I  could  not  understand 
what  kind  of  things  I  had 
been  fighting  with.  Then 
the  Shipish  woman  came  and 
breathed  upon  my  body,  and 
all  my  wounds  were  healed, 
and  I  got  quite  well.  She 
then  blew  upon  herself  in 
the  same  way,  and  every  one 
of  her  wounds  likewise  were 
healed.  As  for  my  garments, 
why,  my  old  clothes  were  like 
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Ashirikinne  Chirinnai  ko- 
tan  kotan  chuppokke  ruram- 
be  urara  shiriwen  urara 
kohetuku,  moshiri  shokuruka 
atui  shokuruka  konishpirasa. 
Tap  an  wenshiri  horaochi- 
we  !  Hontomota  ainu  hetap 
ne  nangara.  Atusa-kamka 
kotuwatuwak  ;  nan  ne  korobe 
soshke  pira  shikopayara. 
Pon  nupiirl  tek  aushte  chikiri 
aushte  shem  korachi,  Okai 
ainu  kanchipakbe  shito- 
mushi.  Seturu  kashita  kim 
otbe  tonto  repotbe  tonto  auwe- 
karape  tonto  hayokbe  mi  shi- 
wentep  ariki  riiwe  ne*  Shi- 
pish  un  mat  koyaisana-sapte 
kane  ;  Jure  epesep yaikokara- 
kara  ;  enan-sam  konna  tunu- 
natki  kane  ;  Shipish  un  mat 
yupke  tamkuru  koterekerey 
otutam  iworo  oretam  iworo 
aeterekere.  Rapoketa  atusa 
ainu  yupke  tamkuru  ikotere- 
kere  ;  anraipoka  ayaiko-niu- 
keshy  tambe  ani  pekenrera  ne 
utarapa  shuyep  tarn  uturu 
aeshinene,  Itashpa  pak  no 
yupke  tamkuru  ako-tere- 
kerep  ;  iki  koroka^  tarn  epu- 
shi  oara  shomoki,  Anotaugi 
awentaugi  ki  hike  ka,  tarn 
oshma-i  hashtumane    chipa- 


those  of  a  baby'*  compared 
with  the  ones  I  had  now. 

Again  I  saw  a  fog  of  damp, 
bad  weather  arise  and  spread 
over  the  land  and  sea  to- 
wards the  west  of  Chirinnai. 
Such  bad  weather  came  upon 
us  I  Then  something  ap- 
peared which  looked  like  a 
man.  The  naked  body  of 
this  thing  was  of  a  mangy 
nature ;  its  face  resembled  a 
cliff  from  the  side  of  which 
the  land  had  slipped,  and  its 
arms  and  legs  looked  as 
though  they  belonged  to  a 
mountain.  This  man  had  a 
sword  stuck  in  his  girdle 
that  looked  like  a  boat- 
scull.  There  also  came  a 
woman  clothed  in  the  skins 
of  land  and  sea  animals, 
wearing  armour  made  of 
leather.  This  woman  came 
down  to  the  side  of  the  Shi- 
pish  woman  with  a  large 
knife  in  her  hand,  which  she 
put  up  before  her  face.  Upon 
this  the  Shipish  woman 
attacked  her  fiercely  with 
her  sword  and  set  upon  her 
with  fearful  blows.  And  now 
the  naked  man  came  upon 
me  in  a  desperate  manner ; 
but,  as  I  did  not  wish  to  die, 
I  turned  myself  into  air  and 


34  i.e.  the  clothes  his  comrade  had  prepared  for  him  were,  as  com- 
pared with  what  be  had  before,  very  good  and  beautiful. 
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yere.  Ene  wa  shi  no  aekot 
kuni  aerampeutek,  Hunak 
pakita  uigar'an  hike,  hayok- 
be  numat  uruki  ruwe 
aeramu  an,  Ayatpirika 
shitotkere.  Hukak  pakita 
amut  emushi  pirika  opne 
ayaikokarakara ;  ashiri- 
kO'Otke  kamui  rengai  ne 
hapuru  op  sepne,  aop  etoko 
peikosanu.  Atusa  ainu  ainu 
ne  kunak  aramu  rokbe  attii 
shokurnka  koarasat-chep  ne. 
Oro  oyachiki,  hayokbe  ne  a 
an  hayokbe  upshoro  wa  ma- 
kan  korobe  chisoikatta,  poro 
kuttapne  oka  kunak  aramu 
rokbe  awa,  oara  heikachi 
oara  shukup  guru  ne  rok 
oka,  Ine  rokbe  gusu,  shiri- 
wen  nitne  shiretok  koro  wa 
skiroka  ya  aeramushkare, 
Earakaparabe  yaikonoye ; 
kamui  rang  et  am  kutpoki- 
unu  ;  kurukashike  itak  omare 
ene  oka-hi : — 


**  lyainomare,  Poiyaumbe, 
ainu  hetap  e  ne  shiri  an 
kamui  ne  yakka  tumu  an 
kamui  ikO'Wende-hi  aeram- 
nshkaripy  akorliayokbe  net 


escaped  between  his  strokes. 
After  that,  I  attacked  him  as 
fiercely  as  he  had  me,  but  my 
blows  had  not  the  least  effect 
upon  him.  Although  I  struck 
him  hard  several  times,  my 
efforts  were  useless ;  it  was 
truly  difHcult  to  make  an 
impression.  By  and  by  I 
discovered  where  the  fasten- 
ings of  his  armour  were,  and 
aimed  only  at  cutting  them. 
Presently  I  made  a  splendid 
sword  thrust,  and,  by  the 
help  of  god,  cut  the  throngs 
by  which  his  armour  was 
fastened.  Then  he  whom  I 
thought  to  be  a  man  spread 
himself  out  over  the  sea  like 
a  dried  fish  ;  and  out  of  the 
armour  there  came  a  surpris- 
ing^ thing  !  I  thought  there 
was  a  big  person  in  that 
armour ;  but  quite  a  little  lad 
came  out  of  it.  Dear  me, 
out  of  that  evil  weather 
cloud  came  a  more  hand- 
some fellow  than  I  had  ever 
seen  before  !  He  was  clothed 
in  a  beautiful  garment  and 
had  a  splendid  sword  in  his 
girdle.  He  spake  to  me  and 
said : — 

"  I  am  surprised  O  Poiya- 
umbe,  for  you  are  but  a  man, 
and  yet  have  destroyed  my 
armour,  which  the  gods, 
numerous  though  they  are^ 
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rok  awa;  iko-wende  ki  ap 
gusu,  upak  utarapa  kayokhc 
sak  no  ukoiki  wa  gusu, 
uwekot  akka  moshiri  pa  ta 
moshiri  gesh  ta  easuru  ash 
kip  ne  gusUf  nrametok  uwan- 
de  an  ki  kusu  ne  na ; " 
sekoro  itak  koro,  temka  kon- 
na  shikayekaye^  yupke  tant' 
kuru  ikoterekere,  ki  koroka 
ikif  pekenWera  ne  tarn  uturu 
amaunoyere,  Jtasa  pak  no 
yupke  tamkuru  akoterekere. 
Arutam  kochupuchupu  an, 
ki  rok  aine,  hunak  pnkita 
kamui  rengai  ne  atuipa  humi 
aetam  etoko  serekosamha ; 
tuirup  humi  atuishokata 
kora-ochiwe  Inotu  oroge 
hopuni  humi  keurototke, 
Kashokake  chakkosamha, 
Shinnatoi  ne  Shipish  un 
mat  shiriwen  nitne  kofture- 
shi  arutam  kochupu  kane  ; 
tonto  hayokbe  anotaugi  kara 
aweniaugi  kara  tam  oshima- 
hi  hashtumane  chipayere, 
Shomo  eannu  Shipish  un 
mat  anotaugi  awentaugi 
hemban  nisap  tumam  kashike 
wen  kem  pana  ehopuni.  Tek 
samata  aki  hine,  tonto  hayok- 
be huyuina  wa  auwanpare 
ki  rok  aine,  hayokbe  numat 
uruki  ruwe  aeramu  an, 
Amut  emushi  pirika  op  ne 
ayaikokarakara.  Hayokabe 
numat  aokpekare  kiimui  ren- 


were  unable  to  break ;  as  3*011 
have  done  this,  I  will  fight 
you  without  armour.  Even 
though  we  are  both  killed, 
our  fame  will  be  spread  over 
the  whole  world.  Come,  let 
us  measure  our  strength." 
When, he  had  said  this  he 
drew  his  sword  and  attacked 
me  furiously;  but,  since  I 
turned  my  self  into  air,  I  only 
whistled  about  his  sword. 
I  then  set  upon  him  as  he 
had  me.  While  we  were 
fighting,  all  at  once  I  cut  him 
by  the  help  of  god  I  cut  him 
up,  and  he  fell  into  the  sea  in 
pieces.  His  soul  departed 
with  a  sound,  and  after  that 
the  air  was  cleared.  At 
some  distance  away  the 
woman  of  Shipish  was  com- 
bating with  the  younger 
sister  of  the  demon  of  bad 
weather,  and  though  she 
struck  hard  upon  her  armour, 
the  blows  had  no  effect 
whatever ;  yet,  fighting  with- 
out the  least  sign  of  giving 
in,  she  suddenly  received  a 
dreadful  wound  and  bled 
profusely.  I  went  to  the 
side  of  them,  scrutinized  the 
leather  armour  well,  and 
noted  where  the  fastenings 
of  it  were.  I  then  took  my 
sword  and  made  a  capital 
thrust,  severing  the  thongs. 
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gai  ne  hapuru  op  sepne  a-op 
etoko  peikosamba,  Tonto 
hayokbe  atui  shokuruka  oara 
sate  hep  ne.  Hayokbe  osshi 
wa  pon  shiwentep  chisoikat- 
ta,  Shipish  un  mat  patek 
tap  ne  pirika  kunak  aramu 
a  koroka^  shiriwen  nitne  koV- 
tureshi  kamui  ne  gusu  kamui 
shirikashi  yaiyeka-unu  ;  ku- 
rukashike  shietu-uina  shipa- 
ra-uina  ene  itak-hi : — 


**  Ainu  hetapf  Poiyaumbe, 
e  ne  shirt  an,  kamui  neyakka 
ikowende-hi  aeramushkarip 
akorliayokbe  ne  rok  awa, 
ikowende  kara,  Kamui  anak 
ne  hayok  sak  koro  hapurube 
ne  gusUf  iyaunutuiba  ki  wa 
ne  yakka  e  mut  emushi  aetui 
yak  un^  rai  oro  orowa  no 
ayaikotomka  ki  nangonna. 
Ikineipeka  Shipish  un  mat 
ituiba  na,"  sekoro  itak, 
Hawash  rokbe  Shipish  un 
mat  otushiwen  pashiroipa 
ene  oka-hi : — **  Usaine  katap 
wen  shiwentep  itak  hawe 
aoyane  ne  na.  Shiwentep  ne 
yakka  hayok  sak  no  urametok 
uwande  yak  ne  uwekot yakka 
rai  oro  orowa  no  ka  easuru 
ash  kipf  tap  an  kamui  shiri 
korobe  e    ne    tuikata    tonto 


By  the  help  of  god,  there  was 
the  sound  of  my  sword  pier- 
cing the  fastenings.  The 
armour  then  flew  open  above 
the  sea  like  a  dried  fish ;  and 
from  the  inside  of  it  there 
came  a  little  woman.  I 
thought  the  woman  of 
Shipish  only  could  be  so 
beautiful,  but  as  she  was 
the  younger  sister  of  the 
demon  of  bad  weather,  she 
was  able  to  have  a  most 
handsome  face.  She  was 
exceedingly  surprised  and 
said  : — 

**  O  Poiyaumbe,  you  are 
but  a  man,  and  yet  you  have 
broken  my  armour  which  the 
gods  have  failed  to  do. 
When  the  gods  are  without 
armour  they  are  soft,  so  that 
even  if  you  kill  me — even  if 
your  sword  cuts  me — I  shall 
after  death,  be  much  better 
off.  Come,  O  woman  of 
Shipish,  you  must  put  forth 
your  strength  or  you  will  be 
killed.'*  Then  the  woman 
of  Shipish  cursed  her  and 
said  : — **  The  various  things 
which  this  bad  woman  has 
said  deserve  only  ridicule. 
Even  if  women  fight  and 
strive  together  without  arm- 
our and  they  are  both  slain, 
their  fame  will  be  spread 
abroad    after    death.      You, 
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hayokbe  rep  othe  tonto  kinC- 
othc  tonto  auwekara  hayokbe 
e  mi  wa  giisu,  aetuiba  poka 
eweu'itara,  aran-nu  no  po 
ituiba  rok  wa,  annukippo 
aemontasa  ki  gusu  nep, 
Hemanda  gusu  aetuiba  hunt 
e  kopan  hawe,  tambe  ne  ya  ?  ** 
Sekoro  itak  koro  ynpke  tarn- 
kiiru  shiriwen  nitne  kotere- 
kere.  Hopumba  t onion  tup 
ne  rep  ne  usatuye.  Tap 
orowa  no  inotu  oroge  hopuni 
humi  keurototke,  Oanrai 
kuni  kotpokcta  shiknu  kamui 
ne  shichnp  kata  arapa  humi 
keurototke. 

Pak  no  ne  koro,  Shipish 
un  mat  pon  shiwcntcp  enc 
itak-hi  : — "  lyokaketa  Ka- 
mui'Otopnsh  Shipishi  nn 
guru  nkoiki  ainCy  Shipish 
un  guru  aanyiutui  ruwc 
tapan,  Shi  no  rametok  otuye 
katnhu  nep  ne  gusu  oanrai 
kamui  7/6%  kamui  moshiri 
oarapa  hine  isam  ruwe  ne, 
Pak  no  ne  koro,  itnibap-uibe 
a  ne  a  gusu  tandc  pota  e  tcke 
ani  ituiba  yak  'un  rai  oro 
orozaa  no  ka  ayaikotomka  ki 
ruwe  ne  na.  Shomo  new  a 
un,  cheshikiraine  ivckara- 
kara  ica  e  koro  kotan  un 
itura  yak  ne  pirika  ki  na. 
Naa  samata,  shomo  okaibe 
roru  m  be        kam  u  i        ki  roro 


who  are  like  a  god,  have, 
besides,  been  clothed  in 
armour  made  of  the  skins  of 
various  land  and  sea  ani- 
mals :  therefore  I  was  unable 
to  harm  you,  and  you  only 
were  able  to  strike  me,  and 
that  by  striving  very  hard. 
Why  is  it  that  you  say  you 
did  not  care  to  slay  me  ? " 
When  she  had  said  this,  she 
set  upon  the  bad  weather 
demon  fiercely,  and  slew  her 
ere  she  could  rise.  Her  soul 
departed  with  a  great  noise. 
The  defeated  one  became  a 
living  god  and  went  towards 
the  east  with  a  great  sound. 
After  this  the  little  woman 
of  the  land  oi  Shipish  said: — 
*•  After  the  Curly-head  went 
and  fought  with  the  Shipish 
man,  the  Shipish  man  was 
defeated  and  slain.  And,  as 
he  died  fighting  bravely,  he 
became  a  god  and  went  to 
the  land  of  the  gods,  and  is 
no  more  upon  the  earth.  Ail 
this  has  been  done  ;  now,  I 
know  I  am  a  very  worthless 
creature,  so  please  kill  me 
with  your  own  hand,  for 
after  death  I  shall  be  better 
off  than  now.  If  you  do  not 
slay  me,  then  take  pity  on 
me  and  let  me  go  with  you  to 
your  home,  and  I  will  serve 
you.     Moreover,   do  not  go 
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kashure  ne  ruwe  tap  an. 
Ekoro  kotan  aopaye  wa 
turtmnchi  utara  koyaishinire 
aki  nangon  na.  Ikorrenga 
wa  ikore  yan,*'  sekoro  itak. 

Tap  orowa  no  akoro 
moshiri  kopake  sama  aitu- 
yere,  Tu  repun  moshiri 
moshiVtek  sama  anrekushte 
ki  rok  hinCf  aye  rok  kuni 
Tumisanpet  Shinutapkashi 
ikoyairiki  pumha  kane  ; 
teeda  kane  ako/ainu  koVchi- 
sei  ashru  konna  meunatara. 
Pish  un  kiroru  pat'ta  horao- 
chiwe,  aki  hine^  hauge 
hotuye  rui  hotuye  aukaku- 
shte ;  kurukashike  aitak 
omare  ene  oka-hi: — ^^Kamui- 
otopush  Chiwashpet  un  mat 
ariki  ruwe  he  an  ?  Shomo 
ruwe  he  an?  Shomo  araki 
wa  newa  ne  yak  7ie,  tande 
wa  no  Repun  guru  moshiri 
ashirikunne  aoarapa  gusu 
ne  na,''  sekoro  itak  aft  awa, 
shikut  ashnup  hauge  hotuye^ 
rui  hotuye  hotuye  kuruka 
itak  omare  ene  oka-hi : — 
^^  Kamui'Otopush  newa  ne 
yakka  tumi  shuikere  ek  ruwe 
tap  an,  Chiwashpet  un  mat 
newa  ne  yakka  kamui  tusare 
araki  hine  oka  ruwe  ne  na,'' 
sekoro  hawash. 

Orowa  no  michi  chashi 
otta    arapa    an    hine,    ahnn 


running  into  the  dangers  of 
fresh  wars,  but  go  home  to 
your  house  and  let  all  the 
warriors  take  rest.  Please 
look  favourably  on  this  my 
request."     So  spake  she. 

After  this  we  came  to  the 
shores  of  our  country.  After 
walking  through  two  coun- 
tries, we  came  to  the  afore- 
said Tumisaupet  and  Shinu- 
tapka,  having  been  carried 
upon  the  wind.  There  the 
ancient  home  of  my  father 
stood  out  to  my  view.  We 
came  down  to  the  seashore, 
and  stood  at  the  entrance  of 
the  path  which  led  up  to  the 
fortress.  Here  I  called  out 
and  said: — "Have  the  Curly- 
head  and  the  woman  of 
Chiwashpet  yet  arrived  ? 
or  are  they  not  yet  come  ?  If 
they  have  not  yet  arrived,  I 
will  return  at  once  to  the 
country  of  the  Repun  people." 
After  I  had  thus  spoken,  a 
voice  came,  which  said  : — 
•*  The  Curly-head  is  here,  for 
he  has  returned  from  the 
wars ;  the  woman  of  Chiwa- 
shpet has  also  come  to  us, 
for  the  gods  have  pardoned 
her.''     So  spake  the  voice. 


After  this  I  went  into  my 
father's   fortress   and   found 
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an  awa,  son  no  ka  un 
Kamui-otopush  akoro  yupi 
tumi  shuikere  oka  ruwe  ne. 
Chiwashpet  un  mat  kamui 
tusarep  so  ne  gusu  tane  an 
pirika  skioarawenrui^  son 
no  ka  un  iresu  yupi  iresu 
sapo  oka  ruwe  ne  a  an, 
Utuye  kasu  utuye  pak  no 
utamteshbare  aki  hine, 
orowa  no  okai  an  ;  aine,  oro 
shineanda  iresu  yupi  Yai- 
pirika  guru  ene  itak-hi  : — 
**  Wen  kiyannep  a  ne  an  a, 
apirika  rengap  ikorWenga 
wa  ikoropare  yan.  Chi- 
washpet un  mat  aak- 
tonoge  eshikiraine  kusu- 
kerai  po  shiknu  ruwe  ne. 
Tumi  hontoinota  Shipish  un 
pan  shiwentep  aaktonoge 
kashiobiuki  kusukerai  po 
shiknu  ruwe  ne.  Yaiiraige 
an  ki  ruwe  ne  na.  Keke, 
hetak,  Kamui-otopush  aak- 
tonoge Chiwashpet  un  mat 
koro  wa  ne  yak  eukotom 
na,''  sekoro  itak,  Orowa 
uishui  iyekote  shikiriba  hine 
ene  itak-hi : — ^^Aresu  kaniui, 
itak  an  chiki,  pirika  no  nu. 
Shipish  un  mat  pon  shiwen- 
tep ekon  rorumbe  rorumbe 
sama  e  otasashke  ki  ruwe  ne 
a  gusu  J  e  koro  wa  ne  yak 
shukup  ebitta  nep  rorumbe 
echi  euteksam-kuru  kopun- 
gine   na,      Ramuoshma   wa 


that  my  elder  brother  had 
indeed  come  home  and  was 
resting  from  war.  There 
too  was  the  woman  of  Chi- 
washpet, who,  being  a  pro- 
phetess, was  more  beautiful 
than  ever.  Here  indeed  I 
found  my  elder  brother  and 
sister,  who  reared  me.  We 
saluted  each  other  with  so 
much  impetuosity  that  we 
came  near  to  cutting  one  an- 
other. After  this  I  stayed 
at  home.  One  day  Yai  piri- 
ka, our  elder  brother,  said  to 
me : — **  I  have  certainly  been 
a  bad  elder  brother,  however, 
extend  to  me  your  friendship. 
O  woman  of  Chiwashpet, 
you  have  taken  pity  on  my 
younger  brother  and  brought 
him  up.  And  during  the 
wars,  you,  little  woman  of 
Shipish,  have  helped  him  so 
that  he  is  now  alive.  I  am 
thankful  to  you  for  all  this. 
Now,  come,  my  younger 
Curly-head,  it  will  be  well  for 
you  to  marry  the  woman  of 
Chiwashpet."  Then  again 
he  turned  round  and  said  : — 
**  My  youngest  brother,  I 
have  a  word  to  say  to  you  so 
listen  to  me.  The  little 
woman  of  Shipish  suffered 
much  in  fighting  for  you ; 
now  if  you  take  her  to  wife 
you  will  defend  each  other 
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ikoropare  yan"  sekoro  itak. 
Orowa  uiskui  shineanio  ta 
ene  itak-hi : — "  Tanc  to  pak 
no  aakutari  rorumbe  patek 
eritne  shukup ;  tamhe  gusu 
tonoto  kara  an  ka  shomoki 
no  oka  an  a  gusu^  pon  tonoto^ 
po  akara  wa  ne  yak,  hange 
apa  tuima  apa  aeahupte  wa 
iki  an  kusu  ne  na  ;"  sekoro 
itaky  awa. 


Kamui'Oiopush  akoroyupi 
pirika  manu-hi  areikakara 
eaneramu  pash-kosamha. 
Yaitekna  wa  pu  otia  arapa 
iwan  saranip  pu  ikare  iwan 
shinioko  orun  tonoto  kara. 
Tut  ko  rere  ko  oka  an  tek 
korOy  tonoto  hura  chisei 
upshoro  etushnatki.  Tane 
tonoto  pirika  wa  iyashkeuk 
shongo  asoinaraye ;  eun  inu 
an  hike  Shishiri  pet  un  guru 
turesh  tura  no  lyochi  un 
guru  turesh  ture  no  ashke- 
auina  ;  araki  ine  chup  ruwe 
ne,  Ayupi  utari  uweran- 
garap;  okake  an  koro, 
shisak  tonoto  aukomaktekka 
reushi  kane^  shomo  mokon 
ne  iki  an  ine  ;  okake  an  koro 
lyochi  un  guru  ene  itak-hi ; 
— **  Keke^  hetak  apirika 
rengap  aye  chiki  pirika  no 


in  the  wars  through  the 
whole  of  your  lives.  Come 
give  your  consent."  And 
again  on  another  occasion 
he  said: — "You,  my  bro- 
thers, have  been  brought  up 
during  the  wars,  and  in  very 
troublous  times  and  there- 
fore have  not  been  able  to 
make  any  wine,  let  us  now 
brew  a  little  and  call  all  our 
near  and  distant  relations 
together  to  a  feast." 

When  he  had  said  this,  the 
Curly-head  made  obeisance 
to  my  elder  brother,  and  with 
me  rushed  off  and  rolled  in 
six  bags  of  millet  out  of  the 
storehouse,  and  brewed  wine 
in  six  lacquer  tubs.  After  a 
few  day  had  elapsed,  the 
smell  of  the  wine  filled  the 
whole  house.  When  the 
brewing  was  finished,  mes- 
sengers were  sent  out  to  in* 
vite  people  to  the  feast. 
Among  the  guests  there  was 
a  man  from  Shishiripet*^  and 
his  younger  sister ;  also  an- 
other person  from  lyochi  and 
his  younger  sister.  After  the 
salutations  were  over,  they 
made  themselves  happy  with 
the  delicious  wine  and  sat 
drinking  without  allowing 
themselves    any    time     for 


35  This  is  the  old  name  of  the  river  which  is  now  called  Ishkari-ptU 
Shishiri'pet  means  **  the  great  river.** 
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HU  yan,  Turesh  patek 
ahetiirashtc  wa  oka  an  guru, 
tane  ta  pak  no  mat  akoro 
ka  sJwmoki  no  oka  an  ruwe 
lie  a  gusu,  lyochi  tin  mat 
akot  tureshi  iresu  ynpi 
akore  yak  ne,  iyoniutasa 
Shinutapka  un  viat  akou'- 
rusui  na;"  sekoro  itak  ki 
rok  awa,  iresu  yupi  pirika 
manuhi  anreikakara,  orowa 
no,  iresu  sapo  poro  ketushi 
tomotarushi  lyochi  un  guru 
koro  kotan  ta  tura  ruwe  ne. 
lyochi  un  mat  iresu  yupi 
akore  hine  ramma  kane  oka 
an  ruwe  ne.  Kamui-oto- 
push  Chiwashpet  un  mat 
kon  ruwe  ne.  Shipish  un 
mat  pon  shiwentep  akore 
hiuc  ramma  kane  shiroma 
wa  okai  an  ruwe  ne  na. 


sleep.  After  a  while,  the  man 
of  lyochi  said : — **  Comei 
come.  I  have  something  to 
say  to  you  that  will  be  to  your 
advantage,  so  pay  attention. 
I  live  quite  alone  with  my 
younger  sister  and  have  not 
yet  taken  a  wife.  Now,  I 
will  give  you  my  sister  to 
wife,  and  in  return  I  desire 
you  to  give  me  your  sister." 
When  he  had  said  this,  my 
brother  assented  with  plea- 
sure ;  and,  after  a  time,  took 
her,  together  with  a  great 
load  of  treasures,  to  the  home 
of  the  man  of  lyochi.  And 
the  lyochi  man  gave  his 
sister  to  my  brother;  and 
they  were  married  and  al- 
ways lived  together.  Then 
the  Curly -head  took  the  wo- 
man of  Chiwashpet,  and  I 
the  woman  of  Shipish,  to 
wife,  and  we  lived  happily 
together  ever  after. 


ON  THE  OLD  JAPANESE 
VOCABULARY. 

BY 

JOSEPH   EDKINS,   D.D. 


(Read  22nd  January,  1890.^ 


The  fact  that  the  Mediaeval  word  mondawazu"^  was 
derived  from  the  two  Chinese  words  mon  and  tap,  **  to  ask 
and  reply,"  "  question  and  answer,"  is  a  very  good  example 
of  agglutination  in  languages  such  as  the  Japanese.  Ag- 
glutinating languages  are  accustomed  to  form  suffixes  in 
this  way.  This  is  what  the  Mongols  and  Manchus  do 
with  Chinese  words  to  no  small  extent. 

Such  a  suffix  as  wazu  is  an  instance  of  the  later  activity 
of  agglutinating  languages.  The  first  period  is  that  of 
root-making.  The  later  is  that  of  grammatical  forms.  A 
comparison  of  roots  shews  that  the  vocabularies  of  the 
Chinese,  Mongols,  Manchus,  and  Japanese  are  ultimately 
identical,  and  from  this  we  conclude  that  before  the  growth 
of  their  respective  grammars,  the  ancestors  of  these  races 
all  had  in  their  speech  a  common  treasury  of  words.  Words 
are  older  than  forms,  because  forms  are  made  up  of  decayed 
words.  MondawazH  is  but  a  few  centuries  old,  but  vion 
and  tap  were  in  existence  many  thousand  years  ago. 

Professor  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Ueda  have  done  very 
useful  work  in  making  a  vocabulary  of  the  most  ancient 
words  of  the  Japanese  language  and  giving  them  the  old 
sounds.*  I  propose  to  go  over  these  carefully  prepared  lists 
of  words  found  in  early  Japanese  books  and  compare  them 

*  Chamberlain  and  Ueda,  in  **  Transactions  of  Asiatic  Society  of 
Japan,"  Vol.  XVI.,  Pt.  III.,  p.  228  et  seq. 
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with  the  corresponding  expressions  in  Chinese,  Corean, 
Manchu,  and  Mongol  vocabularies.  If  we  strip  the  Mongol 
and  Japanese  languages  of  the  prefixes  and  suffixes  which 
have  become  attached  to  their  words,  the  residuum  is  a 
large  collection  of  words  which,  on  comparing  them  with 
the  Chinese  vocabulary,  we  find  to  be  not  essentially 
different  from  it.  Japanese  and  Mongol,  though  polysyllabic 
now,  were  once  monosyllabic  like  the  Chinese. 

I  now  give  selected,  words  from  Mr.  Chamberlain's  lists, 
with  the  corresponding  words  in  the  continental  vocabu- 
laries, interspersed  with  such  remarks  as  seem  to  be  called 
for. 

Pa,  a  thing,  person,  that  which,  Corean,  pa,  that  which. 
This  word  is  the  Chinese  farther  demonstrative  fflS  pi,  pa, 
that.  A  demonstrative,  as  I  have  shown  in  my  "  Evolution 
of  Chinese  *'  and  "  Evolution  of  Hebrew,"  is  not  only  a 
pronoun,  but  also  originally  may  be  applied  to  make  a 
verb  to  point,  or  the  object  pointed  at,  or  the  hand  pointing. 
It  is  quite  in  accordance  therefore  with  linguistic  evolution 
that  pa  in  Japanese  should  mean  "  thing  "  or  **  person."  It 
may  also  mean  **  each,"  as  in  Professor  Chamberlain's  voca- 
bulary, because  a  distributive  word  is  derived  from  the  de- 
monstrative. In  Mongol  boso,  other,  it  is  not,  is  the  same 
word.     Negatives  as  a  rule  spring  out  of  demonstratives. 

Pagu,  to  flay,  is  the  Chinese  9A  pok,  to  flay,  peel  off.  It 
is  formed  from  p'iky  to  open. 

Paka,  a  grave,  is  the  Mongol  bolasin,  and  Chinese  S  mu, 
grave.  P  and  M  easily  slip  one  into  the  other,  the  process 
being  simply,  when  m  is  required,  to  open  the  nose  pas- 
sage, and  when  p  is  required,  to  close  it.  In  the  Chinese, 
the  part  of  the  character  above  ±  is  phonetic  with  final  k, 
which  was  early  lost  in  this  word.     In  Mongol  also  k  is  lost. 

Pakarii,  to  weigh,  reckon.  The  nearest  root  in  Chinese 
to  this  word  seems  to  be  h  /»«,  pok,  to  guess,  divine.  The 
word  J©  poky  to  strike,  8!  bok,  id,,  suggest  that  the  old  root 
bok,  to  strike,  is  the  ultimate  source  of  pakaru  and  of  h  pu. 

Pama,  seashore,  is  simply  the  old  Chinese  word  bang  9, 
side,  from  bom. 
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Pana,  flower.  Though  the  Mongol  chichi  and  the  Chinese 
hwa  shew  no  resemblance  to  this  word,  yet  in  Chinese  the 
petals  of  a  flower  are  properly  called  pan  St*  On  the 
Chinese  Held  of  view,  petals  seem  to  be  called  pan  as 
"divisible,"  the  roof  apparently  being  %  fen^  to  divide.  Yet 
the  Japanese />a^a,  "flower"  suggests  that  pan^  "petal," 
may  possibly  be  derived  from  an  old  word  for  flower. 

Panay  nose.  This  should  be  compared  with  the  Chinese 
bit,  nose  tt,  which  has  lost  t  in  Mandarin  and  gone  into 
the  departing  tone  gproup.  The  flnals  t  and  n  are  easily  in- 
terchangeable. The  character  M  tst,  self,  perhaps  shews 
that  the  Chinese  about  B.  C.  2500  pointed  to  the  nose  and 
touched  it  with  the  forefinger,  as  they  now  do  to  express  by 
gesture  the  first  personal  pronoun.  Thus  the  phrase  H  ifl 
bik  tso  may  be  accounted  for,  meaning  the  first  in  a  line  of 
ancestors.  The  root  probably  means  "  protuberance."  The 
final  a  would  be  added  after  the  Japanese  became  insular. 

Paniy  clay,  may  be  compared  with  the  Chinese  IF  p'i,  p'eiy 
pity  unburnt  bricks. 

FanUy  to  separate,  is  the  Chinese  ^  feriy  divide.  Old 
sound  pun. 

Papa,  mother.  In  Manchu  apa  is  mother  and  ama 
father.  Hence  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  change  in 
Tungus  and  Japanese  from  the  ordinary  usage  of  p  for 
father  and  m  for  mother  took  place  before  the  separation 
of  the  Tungus  and  Japanese  branches  from  the  larger  stem. 

Pasira,  pillar.  Mongol  bos-haly  from  the  verb  bo-shu, 
rise,  stand  upright.     In  the  imperative  mood  bos, 

Patay  again.     Malay  again.     Mongol,  basa. 

PuyUy  winter.     Mongol  ebul, 

Pizuy  knee.     Mongol  ebudog.    The  sibilant  z  is  from  d. 
'.  PitUy  Pitugiy  coflin,  chest.    Mongol  abaSy  coffin  ;  abdera, 
box. 

..Since  the  time  when  the  Japanese  broke  away  from 
Mongol  companionship,  the  examples  here  given  shew 
that  Mongol  has  prefixed  a  vowel  in  several  words.  The 
knowledge  of  its  relationship  with  Japanese  enables  us  to 
detect  the  true  root.     The  sonant  b  is  older  than  the  surd 
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p^  and  the  Mongol  has  in  this  respect  better  preserved  the 
ancient  form.  So  also  d  is  the  true  final  of  the  root,  and 
the  ra  o{  abdera  and  the  gi  of  Japanese  are  late  suffixes. 

The  monosyllabic  character  of  the  roots  from  which 
Japanese  dissyllabic  words  are  formed,  appears  very  plainly 
in  some  words  occurring  also  in  Chinese. 

Kaku,  to  hang,  with  kakuy  to  scratch,  draw  pictures,  paint, 
should  be  compared  with  the  Chinese  ^  kwa,  kak,  to  hang, 
i^  kwa,  divining  lines,  first  used  by  Fuhi,  B.C.  2800,  and 
with  S  hwa,  to  draw  a  line,  picture,  paint.  The  final  w  is 
thus  seen  to  be  a  Japanese  suffix.  It  is  caused  by  relaxation 
of  the  vocal  muscles.  Through  softness  of  climate,  all 
muscular  combinations  which  require  consecutive  efforts  of 
a  prolonged  nature  are  split  in  two.  To  do  this,  a  new 
vowel  is  required,  by  the  help  of  which  the  prolonged  energy 
of  the  monosyllable  is  relieved  and  a  dissyllable  is  originated. 

Kama,  a  sickle,  may  be  compared  with  the  Chinese  lien, 
Urn  S,  sickle,  because  the  phonetic  is  otherwise  kam.  In 
evolution  k  is  later  than  I,  but  in  Chinese,  in  some  words,  k 
and  /  have  been  contemporaneously  evolved  to  quite  a  late 
period.     This  the  identity  of  phonetics  shews. 

Errors  of  transcription  creep  in  occasionally  ;  but  if  we 
deduct  five  per  cent  for  incongruities  arising  from  this 
cause  it  will  probably  be  found  enough.  In  ninety-five 
cases  out  of  a  hundred  the  phonetic  is  a  safe  guide  to  the 
pronunciation  of  words  about  4300  years  ago.  Since  gut- 
turals are  the  newest  letters  in  the  evolution  of  the  sounds 
of  all  languages  (local  variations  excepted),  the  Japanese 
kama,  sickle,  is  a  newer  form  than  the  Chinese  Urn,  and 
the  occurrence  of  k  is  no  argument  against  identification.* 
Both  kama  and  lien  mean  the  cutter. 

Kame,  ajar,  is  the  Chinese  it  kang,  because  ng  is  evolved 
from  m,  Bing,  a  flower-jar,  is  the  same  word  with  a  labial 
initial  and  special  limitation  to  utensils,  having  a  small  neck. 
Cor.  kama,  kame,  a  pot. 


*  In  Amoy  koe-a^  colloquial  for  a  sickle,  the  character  J|  is  used. 
K'atttt  to  cut,  is  a  common  Chinese  word. 
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Kami,  above.  Probably  the  Chinese  Jt  zliong^  and  Shang- 
hai long,  Kamif  a  god,  is  probably  **  the  upper  ones,"  as 
Prof.  Chamberlain  suggests.  The  letter  changes  are  ng 
from  m,  and  k  from  t  and  d. 

Ka/u,  to  exchange,  to  change.  This  is  the  Chinese  ft 
hwa,  to  change.  It  is  also  the  Mongul  hobilhu,  to  change. 
The  Chinese  word  for  flower  is  ffi  hwa,  that  which  is  me- 
tamorphosed. The  final  p  occurs  in  some  words  with  the 
related  phonetic  fip.  But  as  there  is  no  proof  that  the  p  was 
dropped  in  H;  at  a  time  so  late  as  B.C.  2500,  we  must  sup- 
pose that  Mongol  and  Japanese  parted  from  Chinese  before 
that  time. 

Kata,  hard.  This  is  the  Mongol  hada^  hard.  The  initial 
/t,  as  often  happens,  is  formed  from  the  back  tongue  letter 
k.  The  speaker  moves  back  the  contractile  action  from  the 
back  of  the  tongue  to  the  throat.  This  change  must  have 
taken  place  in  Mongol  after  the  departure  of  the  Japanese 
contingent,  because  the  change  from  k  to  h  is  normal,  while 
of  the  change  from  h  to  k  it  is  difficult  to  find  examples. 

Kataru,  to  tell.  Mongol  helehn.  In  Chinese  this  is  ^ 
shwo,  shot,  say.  The  suffix  /  of  the  Mongol  root  has  been 
changed  from  t.  The  initial  sh  in  Chinese  stands  for  /,  and 
/  for  d.  The  Mongol  and  Japanese  remained  together  after 
they  parted  from  the  Chinese  with  the  newer  initial  g  (which 
is  the  source  of  k),  while  the  Chinese  retained  d.  This 
agrees  with  the  requirements  of  evolution.  The  Mongol 
and  Japanese  grammars  are  so  like  that  the  people  belong- 
ing to  these  stems  ought  to  have  remained  for  a  long  period 
together  in  north  Asia  after  separating  from  the  Chinese, 
whom  they  resemble  in  the  colour  of  eyes,  skin,  and  hair,  as 
well  as  in  the  shape  of  the  head.  The  kinship  in  successive 
waves,  or  strata,  which  ethnology  demands,  philology  con- 
firms. That  is  to  say,  the  kinship  of  the  Mongol  stem  with 
the  Japanese  would  shine  out  with  much  greater  distinct- 
ness than  that  of  China  with  the  Japanese,  even  in  their 
vocabularies,  if  the  Mongols  had  not  lost  so  many  words  by 
a  wandering  mode  of  life  and  the  neglect  of  trade  and 
agriculture.    This  is  the  reason  that  the  number  of  Mongol 
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words  in  old  Japanese,  though  by  no  means  small,  is  scarcely 
as  large  as  the  number  of  Chinese  words. 

Uma,  or  ma,  muma,  horse,  Chinese  via.  Mongol  morin. 
The  Japanese  form  shews  that  tin  was  added  in  Mongol 
subsequent  to  the  separation  of  the  Japanese,  and  u  in  the 
Japanese  form  shews  that  the  Japanese  were,  like  the  Mongols, 
fond  of  repeating  the  vowel  of  the  root  as  a  prefix.  Although 
the  horse  was  introduced  into  Japan  in  the  third  century 
after  Christ,  it  would  not  be  then  that  the  word  was  first  intro- 
duced into  the  vocabulary.  The  Corean  horse  would  be 
known  to  them,  and  the  tradition  of  their  old  Tartar  life  would 
be  retained.  The  extension  of  the  Chinese  civilization  to 
Corea  in  the  twelfth  century  before  Christ  renders  it  most  un- 
likely that  the  Japanese  vocabulary  could  be  destitute  of  a 
word  for  an  animal  such  as  the  horse.  The  high  probability 
that  the  primitive  vocabulary  of  Japan  contained  more 
animals  than  existed  in  the  islands  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  feudal  nomenclature  occurs  in  the  old  myths.  This 
seems  to  shew  that  the  feudalism  of  ancient  Asia,  which  the 
Teutons  taught  to  Europe  and  farther  developed  there,  was 
also  known  to  the  Japanese  before  the  Christian  era. 

If,  as  appears  to  be  the  case,  the  resemblance  of  Mongol 
and  Japanese  is  very  close  in  grammar  and  in  vocabulary, 
we  must  expect  to  find  that  the  feudalism  of  Japan,  her 
Shintoism,  and  her  mythology  cannot  be  other  than  strong- 
ly tinged  with  traces  of  Asiatic  origin  also. 

The  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  been  notable 
for  a  determined  attempt  to  shew  how  far  mythologies  were 
indigenous  and  could  be  accounted  for  without  any  theorj' 
of  borrowing.  The  tide  has  now  turned,  and  the  theory  of 
borrowing  in  philology,  mythology,  and  ethnology  will  have 
tardy  justice  done  to  it. 

The  h  of  Mongol  is  in  western  dialects  k\  the  aspirated 
k.  Thus  ko,  Japanese  for  child,  is  in  Mongol  hubegun,  or 
k'ubegun.     Whether  b  is  radical  is  uncertain. 

Kori,  incense,  is  in  Mongol  huji.  Since  ji  in  Mongol  is 
developed  from  di,  we  may  regard  r  in  kori  as  representing 
a  final  d.     The  final  /  is  due  to  that  polysyllabic  tendency, 
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which  has  so  powerfully  operated  in  Japanese  as  to  change 
all  the  final  mutes  of  monosyllabic  roots  into  initials  of  new 
syllables. 

Abura,  oil.  The  root  but  is  to  float  in  Chinese,  Yi-fcu, 
W  p'iau.  '  Abura  seems  then  to  be  that  which  floats  on  the 
surface. 

Adukiy  a  bean.  Chinese  5  teu,  du,  a  bean.  The  Chinese 
has  probably  lost  k.    The  Japanese  has  prefixed  a. 

AtumUy  east.  Chinese  tH  tung.  The  Chinese  has  changed 
m  to  ngj  while  the  Japanese  has  prefixed  a. 

Isi,  stone,  is  the  Mongol  chilagon,  stone.  The  Chinese 
is  zhak.    The  Japanese  has  prefixed  t. 

KagatnUy  to  bend,  is  in  Chinese  tt  c'hiiy  kok,  bent,  and  IS 
cliii,  kot.  Here  in  Chinese,  t  has  changed  to  k,  for  that 
is  the  usual  order  of  the  evolution  of  letters.  In  Chinese 
both  forms  existed  B.C.  2500. 

We  may  conclude  that  the  Chinese  root  parted  from  the 
main  Asiatic  stock  after  t  had  changed  to  k,  which  we  may 
hypothetically  assume  to  have  been  about  B.  C.  3000. 
Philology  is  one  of  the  sources  of  historical  evidence.  Let 
us  divest  myths  of  all  their  mythical  obscurities,  and  endea- 
vour to  restore  that  real  age  when  the  Japanese  were  a 
continental  race  contemporaneous  with  the  Tungus,  the 
Mongols,  the  Turks,  and  the  Chinese.  By  the  nature  of 
the  identical  portions  of  the  vocabularies  of  these  nations 
we  may  succeed  in  recovering  not  a  little  lost  history.  For 
example,  the  vocabularies  of  China,  Mongolia,  and  Japan  are 
fundamentally  identical,  and  yet  the  Mongol  and  Japanese 
grammar  is  developed  in  a  decidedly  polysyllabic  direction. 
This  polysyllabic  grammar  began  to  grow  up  at  a  date 
not  later  than  B.C.  2500.  That  is  to  say,  the  Mongol  and 
Japanese  races  have  been  evolving  their  grammars  through 
at  least  4500  years,  and  they  did  so,  as  comparison  shews, 
at  first  in  union  and  afterwards  separately.  From  the  com- 
parison of  roots  it  may  be  concluded  quite  fairly  that  Japan- 
ese had  passed  through  its  monosyllabic  stage  while  it  was 
continental  and  before  the  verb  was  transferred  from  its 
natural  position  to  the  end  of  the  sentence. 
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It  seems  quite  certain  from  the  laws  of  position  in  Chi- 
nese and  in  Japanese  that  the  natural  connexion  of  Japan- 
ese with  Chinese  is  closer  than  with  either  the  Semitic 
or  Indo-European  languages.  For  all  the  laws  of  position 
of  words  in  a  sentence  are  identical  except  that  one  which 
relates  to  the  verb. 

It  is  not  a  hopeless  task  to  prove  the  ultimate  identity  of 
the  Japanese  and  Chinese  vocabularies.  But  when  this  is 
done,  it  should  be  considered  that  a  step  has  been  made 
towards  the  logical  proof  of  the  original  unity  of  all  lan- 
guage, which  follows  closely  on  the  proof  of  the  evolution 
of  polysyllabic  languages  from  monosyllabic  languages.  In 
fact,  evolution  is  the  key  to  all  the  diversities  of  languages, 
and  to  almost  all  the  problems  which  languages  present. 

A  ma,  sweet."^  Manchu  amtan,  taste,  flavour;  Mongol 
ama,  mouth,  amaraha,  friend,  amarmaglaho,  to  love,  amtai, 
sweet.     Chinese  mi,  flavour. 

The  Japanese  aru,  to  be,  there  is,  is  the  Mongol  amoi,  I 
am,  abai,  I  was,  aksan,  having  been,  aho,  to  be,  aju,  being, 
ahweij  as  a  participle,  ahwei,  being,  as  a  substantive  in  the 
most  abstract  sense. 

Amu,  bathe;  midzu,  water.  Mongol  murun,  river. 
Manchu  muke,  water.  Corean  mur,  water,  pis  mur,  rain- 
water. 


asa,    hemp. 

Corean 

sam. 

asi,     leg. 

If 

tari. 

aril,    wither. 

>> 

i'tir. 

atu,    thick. 

II 

tootror. 

goto,    like. 

II 

katar. 

ika,      what  ? 

Chinese 

ha  ^. 

ipa,     rock. 

Corean 

pa  hoi, 

precipitous 
cliff. 

Corean 

sir. 

ito,  silk-thread. 

,  Chinese 

si.  In    j 
the 

ancient    time 
Chinese 

I 

would  ht  ti  OT  to. 

*  In  Chinese  l^  mi,  taste,  flavour.     This  is  in  the  new  language 
heard  wei.     In  Corean  mat  is  taste. 
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Kasi,  kasUf  lend.    Corean  kur,  lend,  loan. 

Kanij  crab.  Chinese  hiai,  Corean  kai.  The  Chinese  h 
is  developed  from  k, 

Kapa,  skin.     Corean  katsok.     Chinese  kak, 

Kapa,  river.  Chinese  ha,  ga.  Corean  Karam  ;  r  proba- 
bly inserted. 

Kapif  shell,  Corean  kai. 

Kisa,  elephant.     Corean  kokiri. 

Ko,  basket.     Chinese  kui  itt* 

Kuma,  a  bear.     Corean  kom.     Chinese  hiung  for  gom. 

Kumo,  cloud.  Corean  kurum.  The  insertion  of  r  in  Core- 
an may  be  paralleled  by  saram,  man.  Chinese  lang,  man  ; 
and  param,  wind  ;  from  pam.  The  old  Chinese  for  wind  is 
bam,  which  has  changed  to  feng. 

Matu,     await.  Corean  muri, 

Natu,      summer.  „         nyorum. 

Nami,     wave.  ,,         nnmur,  rise  with   the 

tide. 
Noboru,  ascend.  ,,         nar,  ascend ;  Chinese 

1$  tok,  ascend. 

Norn,  ride  on  a  horse.     Corean  tar. 

Nuzi,  rainbow.     Corean,  mutstke, 

N omu,  dnnk.  Mongol,  yom.  Chinese  ^i«,  to  give  drink 
to.  Old  sound  yim. 

Onto,  heavy.  Corean  mukor. 

Ono,  self.  ,,       mom. 

Sama,  manner,  fashion  ;  ft  siang,  zong,  form,  image  ;  fli 
yang,  manner,  fashion.  In  yang  the  initial  d  has  been 
changed  to  y.     In  the  Japanese  it  has  been  changed  to  s. 

Saviu,  cold,  is  the  the  Chinese  Hang,  cold. 

Sato,  quick  of  perception,  satoru,  to  understand.  Chin- 
ese lit  chet,  perspicacious,  clear. 

Seku,  to  dam,  to  bar.  Chinese  S  sak,  to  stop  an  open- 
ing, bar  up  the  way,  cork  a  bottle. 

Semi,  cicada.  Same  as  fll  chan,  as  suggested  by  Profes- 
sor Chamberlain. 

•St,  wind  in  arasi,  rough  wind,  tumuzi  whirlwind,  may 
be  the  Mongol  sailhan,  wind. 
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Si,  you,  is  the  Mongol  chi,  thou,  ta,  you. 

Sipo,  salt.  Mongol  daboso,  Manchu  dabsun,  salt.  In 
Chinese  it  is  yen  for  dem,  salt. 

In  siru,  know,  govern,  we  see  forming  but  one  word  the 
two  Chinese  words  ffl  chi,  know,  and  7d  chi,  govern,  uniting. 
The  idea  of  governing  in  Chinese  comes  from  leading,  being 
the  foremost  to  guide  and  to  command.  Chi,  to  know,  in 
Chinese  is  to  take  a  note  of,  to  mark. 

Sita,  tongue,  Chinese  S  zhet, 

Sokii,  soki,  the  bottom.  These  are  the  Chinese  &  ti,  tik, 
bottom;  ffi  ti,  to  lower;  S  ti,  root  of  plants.  In  Mongol 
occurs  dotai,  below,  where  a  k  appears  to  have  been  lost. 

Simu,  to  soak  into,  somti,  to  dye,  are  the  Chinese  52  tsin, 
tsim,  sink  or  soak  into ;  ^  shem,  to  trickle,  or  filter  away  or 
through ;  Vkjfin,  nim,  to  dye. 

Somu,  to  begin,  is  the  Chinese  ii]  ch'wang,  to  begin,  from 
an  older  fom, 

Taka,  take,  bamboo.     Corean  te  ;  Chinese  tok  it. 

Taka,  high.     Chinese  $  tok, 

Takn,  to  kindle,  to  light.     Chinese  tok  JS. 

Tadnnu,  seek.     Chinese  ^  cha,  da,  seek,  search. 

Tama,  a  ball.     Chinese  S9  dan,  from  dam, 

Tama,  soul.     Chinese  S  efficacy,  efficacious,  the  soul. 

Tatii,  dragon.  A  fabulous  monster  whose  tail  ends  in  a 
double  sword.  In  the  12  year  animal  cycle,  the  Mongols 
have  lo,  dragon,  for  the  fifth,  and  the  Chinese  lung. 

Toga  fault,  togamu,  find  fault.     Chinese  3  tsck,  iak,  blame. 

Toki,  time.     Mongol  chag,     Chinese  sh'i,  zhik, 

Tokoro,  place.  MongoX  jug,  place.  Chinese  fi  cliu,  tok, 
place. 

TomosH,  to  light.  Chinese  ift  tien,  tim,  to  kindle,  a  point, 
to  make  a  point,  to  point.  Originally  this  word  means 
to  point,  and  kindle  is  a  derivation. 

Tomo,  a  party  of  people;  Chinese!^  /""5'>  ^  chung,  all ; 
Viang  M  tuug,  dung,  dom,  together,  associate. 

Tomu,  to  stop.     Chinese  1?  ting,  ding,  dim,  to  stop. 

Topu,  tohu  to  fly.  Mongol,  shibegun,  bird.  The  Chinese 
15f  chill,  tok,  ascend,  has  a  phonetic  which  elsewhere  ends  in 
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/>.  Hence  it  may  be  concluded  that  this  root  was  formerly 
top.  That  this  phonetic  had  once  final  p  is  seen  in  Jt, 
which  is  zhop  in  t|?e  Kwang-yiin  dictionary.  See  in  Legge's 
Book  of  Odes,  Vol  II.,  p.  428,  where  the  soul  of  Wen 
Wang  is  said  to  ascend  and  descend  in  the  presence  of 
God.  Since  the  old  written  form  as  given  in  Kang-hi  is  flt, 
the  phonetic  of  which  has  k  final,  the  change  from  p  to  k, 
if  this  is  a  correct  identification,  would  take  place  before  the 
invention  of  writing. 

In  1880,  in  the  Transactions  of  this  Society,  Vol.  IX,  p. 
199,  I  made  use  of  the  manifest  kinship  of  Japanese  and 
Mongol  to  shew  that  shibegun,  bird,  in  Mongol  must  be 
**  that  which  flies,'*  and  I  then  explained  the  relationship  of 
tohi^  fly,  and  tsubasa,  wings,  as  carrying  in  it  a  proof  that 
ts  is  changed  from  an  older  t.  I  also  then  pointed  out  that 
the  Mongol  dei  in  iredei^  not  yet  come,  is  dzti  in  atawadzii 
he  cannot. 

In  »*  China's  Place  in  Philology"  (1870),  I  shewed  that 
Mongol  and  Japanese  are  not  so  nearly  related  as  Corean 
and  Japanese,  and  that  Corean,  Aino,  and  Japanese  form  a 
subordinate  group  by  themselves,  while  Mongol,  Turkish, 
and  Manchu  form  another  subordinate  group. 

In  1879,  Mr.  W.  G.  Aston  compared  the  grammar  and 
vocabularies  of  the  Japanese  and  Corean  languages  to  a 
much  fuller  extent  than  any  one  had  previously  attempted. 
This  excellent  monograph  was  published  in  the  London 
Asiatic  Society's  Journal.  I  here  give  some  examples  from 
it,  adopting  Mr.  Chamberlain's  spelling  for  Japanese  words 


beginning  with  //. 

pato, 

pigeon. 

Corean 

,  pitalki. 

paru, 

to  paste. 

>> 

pallil. 

paji, 

shame. 

i» 

pens. 

parafuy 

sell. 

M 

pal. 

para, 

belly. 

fl 

pe. 

kuma, 

limit. 

>> 

kiim. 

toma. 

mat. 

)> 

turn. 

sima, 

island. 

>> 

syum. 

moto, 

origin,  bottom. 

»> 

uis. 
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tuhoncy  chamber.  Corean,  chip^  house,  room. 

ushi^  ox.  „  sho, 

kuturu,  fire-place.  „  JieuteuU 

chichi^  milk.  ,,  chus, 

sukoshi,*  few,  little.  „  cheuk. 

pif  fire,  sun.  „  peul, 

kasa,  broad  hat.  „  kas. 

post,  star.  ,,  py^l^ 

The  comparison  by  Mr.  Aston  of  the  grammars  of  Japan 
and  Corea  shew  that  the  languages  have  a  close  relationship, 
and  illustrate  that  relationship  in  a  multitude  of  interesting 
points.  Hence  the  identity  of  the  Corean  vocabulary  and 
grammar  to  a  very  large  extent  with  those  of  Japan,  was 
satisfactorily  and  clearly  shewn  in  1879. 

Mr.  Parker's  industry  has  collected  a  really  large  number 
of  examples  of  identical  words.  His  mode  of  procedure 
reminds  me  of  that  of  Klaproth  in  "  Asia  Polyglotta,"  who 
compared  words  in  various  languages  with  Cantonese.  At 
present  we  know  that  the  Chinese  colonized  the  Soochow 
plain  about  B.C.  1200,  a  little  before  they  first  colonized 
Corea.  We  also  know  that  they  colonized  Canton  not  later 
than  about  B.  C.  300,  and  probably  earlier. 

The  Chinese  language  is  a  great  unity.  By  the  works 
of  the  modern  Chinese  school  of  native  philology,  combined 
with  the  earliest  transcriptions  and  the  mediaeval  dictiona- 
ries, the  old  sounds  of  the  language  are  known  beyond  the 
power  of  contradiction.  The  connection  of  the  really 
ancient  portion  of  the.  Japanese  vocabulary  with  the  old 
Chinese  of  Shensi  and  Honan  in  the  second  and  third  pre- 
Christian  milleniums  is  more  to  the  point  than  its  connec- 
tion with  the  dialect  of  Canton  or  other  modern  dialects. 

Since  the  Chinese  were  colonizing  Corea  in  B.C.  1120, 
the  Japanese  would  receive  an  accession  of  new  words  of 
civilization  about  that  time.  But  their  grammar  would  be 
formed  in  its  main  features  before  that  epoch,  and  they  would 

*  This  is  no  doubt  the  Chinese  ^  shau^  few,  which  has  lost  its  final 
k.  The  Mongol  word  is  chohon. 
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cross  the  Tsusima  straits  to  take  possession  of  their  islands, 
perhaps  a  thousand  years  before  this,  or  even  earlier. 
When  that  bold  revolution  was  completed,  they  would 
certainly  have  the  verb  already  at  the  end  of  the  sentence ; 
for  this  is  the  common  characteristic  of  the  Dravidian, 
Tartar,  Corean,  and  Aino  peoples.  We  cannot  find  a 
chronological  date  for  the  transposition  of  the  verb  later, 
therefore,  than  the  third  millenium  before  Christ.  In  my 
opinion  it  was  in  fact  much  earlier  than  that,  because  late 
discoveries  in  Mesopotamia  shew  that  in  B.  C.  3800,  Baby- 
lon was  already  a  firmly  consolidated  state.  Consequently 
the  Accadian  must  have  been  spoken  at  that  time  with  this 
peculiarity  in  the  place  of  the  verb,  that  tongue  being  the 
old  language  of  Babylon.  Probably  it  would  be  safe  to  say 
that  about  six  thousand  years  ago  the  transposition  of  the 
verb  to  the  end  of  the  sentence  was  already  made. 

The  transposition  of  the  verb  to  the  end  of  the  sentence 
is  a  characteristic  of  nomad  races,  while  the  Chinese, 
distinctively  an  agricultural  race,  never  had  it.  The  Chinese 
may  have  once  been  nomad.  At  that  time,  however,  the 
transposition  had  not  been  made.  It  would  take  place 
afterwards,  because  Chinese  has  no  trace  of  this  law  except 
in  the  doubtful  instance  of  the  old  calendar ///a  s/au  cheng. 

Among  the  ancient  words  in  Japanese  which  indicate 
advance  in  civilized  arts  and  knowledge  are  katttra,  cassia ; 
kanUf  metal ;  iima,  horse ;  nasi,  pear-tree ;  time,  plum ; 
womOf  peach  ;  kasa,  sunshade ;  kake,  cock ;  knme,  jar;  kori, 
incense ;  koromo,  garment ;  kupa,  hoe ;  suki,  spade ;  knsuri, 
medicine  ;  tnugi,  wheat ;  pasira,  piHar  ;  pata,  a  loom  ;  past, 
chopsticks ;  pi,  shuttle ;  pire,  scarf,  banner,  veil ;  pitu,  box, 
chest,  cofHn  ;  pudi,  wistaria ;  saka,  rice-beer  ki,  ditto ;  saru, 
ape;  sipo,  salt;  sumi,  ink;  iama,  soul ;  taku,  cloth  made  of 
bark  (?) ;  tari,  flagon ;  tati,  sword ;  tisa,  lettuce ;  togu,  to 
whet,  polish ;  toko,  sleeping-place ;  tatu,  dragon ;  tono, 
palace ;  tora,  tiger ;  udi,  family  name  ;  umu,  to  spin  ;  peru, 
to  spin ;  ftagi,  onion ;  piru,  garlic ;  pisago,  gourd ;  yoro, 
myriad ;  yupu,  wool ;  usi,  cow ;  wani,  sea-monster ;  watOf 
cotton ;  sUf  vinegar ;  yomif  hades. 
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Among  plants,  the  cassia,  orange,  lemon,  plum,  pear, 
peach,  wheat,  beans,  garlic,  onion,  gourd,  would, — at  least 
their  useful  varieties, — be  introduced  from  China  through 
Corea,  as  China  received  them  in  many  cases  from  Central 
Asia  or  the  south.  Of  those  mentioned,  China  may  be  the 
native  land  of  the  cassia,  the  peach,  and  the  plum.  Exotic 
plants  conveyed  by  way  of  Tsusima  into  Japan  would  not 
receive  native  names.  So  also  the  horse,  elephant,  tiger, 
cow,  sheep,  dragon,  crocodile,  not  being  native  to  Japan, 
would,  when  they  became  known,  naturally  receive  foreign 
names.  In  the  names  of  words  used  in  the  arts  of  civiliza- 
tion such  as  jar,  parasol,  rice-beer,  brew,  sickle,  carpenter's 
plane,  hoe,  spade,  comb,  wheel,  bracelet,  medicine,  we  must 
look  for  a  continental  word  as  the  root,  and  not  expect  to 
find  a  word  which  was  in  the  first  place  a  product  of  the 
Japanese  islands. 

When  the  Japanese  arrived  in  the  islands  they  now  inha- 
bit, they  would  come  with  a  language  the  same  as  the  pre- 
sent, but  not  so  far  developed.  They  would,  when  walking 
in  the  forests  of  Japan,  know  a  pine  from  an  oak  because 
they  had  known  them  before ;  and  social  necessity  would 
lead  them  to  adopt  for  the  names  of  plants  and  animals  the 
same  they  had  used  in  Corea  and  Manchuria  when  they 
resided  there.  New  objects  they  would  designate  by  Aino 
names  rather  than  be  at  the  trouble  of  inventing  new  ones. 
The  Ainos  before  them  would  have  gone  through  a  similar 
history.  They  would  arrive  from  the  continent  compara- 
tively civilized.  In  a  milder  climate  than  they  now  occupy, 
they  would  better  retain* their  civilization  than  afterwards. 
At  present  they  offer  the  not  unusual  spectacle  of  a  people 
whose  language  is  more  civilized  than  their  present  condi- 
tion can  explain.  It  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  were 
formerly  in  a  better  condition  and  that  they  have  deterio- 
rated through  the  benumbing  effect  of  historic  defeats  and 
failure  to  maintain  the  advantages  their  ancestors  enjoyed. 

Our  conclusions  from  the  nature  of  the  old  Japanese 
vocabulary  are  the  following  : — 

I.  Japanese  words  being  the  same  with  Chinese,  Japanese 
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must,  in  its  first  stage,  have  been  a  monosyllabic  language 
with  the  verb  before  its  accusative,  as  is  the  case  in  Chinese. 

2.  The  law  by  which  in  Accadian,  Dravidian,  Tartar, 
Corean,  Japanese,  and  Aino,  the  verb  is  transposed  to  a 
place  after  the  accusative,  would  originate  while  Japanese 
was  continental,  and  was  probably  caused  by  nomadic  ha- 
bits. It  would  spring  up  first  in  some  unknown  locality,  and 
spread  through  the  cognate  stems  by  imitation. 

3.  The  civilized  words  of  the  old  Japanese  vocabulary 
were  added  in  sucessive  waves  of  historic  and  social  inter- 
course in  the  insular  and  continental  periodsof  the  Japanese 
race,  viz. : 

a.  The  age  of  the  **  Three  Kingdoms  "  of  China. 

b.  The  age  of  Han  Wu  Ti,  B.  C.  100,  who  conquered 
Corea,  and  thus  spread  the  new  feudalism  of  the  Han 
dynasty  to  Tsusima. 

c.  The  age  of  KitsT,  the  surviving  prince  of  the  Shang 
dynasty,  who  became  feudal  lord  of  Corea  B.  C.  1200,  and 
established  there  both  the  Shang  civilization  by  preference, 
and  the  Chow  civilization  as  that  of  his  new  feudal  superior. 
This  age  of  Chinese  influence  has  left  more  or  less  distinct 
traces  in  the  Corean  and  Japanese  vocabularies.  This 
period  embraces  eleven  centuries,  and  includes  a  Persian 
influence  about  B.  C.  600,  of  which  we  can  note  the  traces 
in  Japan. 

d.  The  Shang  dynasty  feudalism  of  B.  C.  1800,  would 
communicate  an  influence  to  Corea  and  Japan. 

e.  The  period  in  China  marked  by  the  Hia  dynasty 
with  its  thousand  fiefs,  B.  C.  2200,  was  a  flourishing  era, 
which  must  have  made  an  impression  on  Corea  and  Japan, 
because  of  the  high  civilization  indicated  by  the  Chinese 
documents  which  survive  from  that  age.  Tribute  was 
collected  of  all  sorts  of  grain,  minerals,  and  manufactured 
articles.  Astronomy,  metallurgy,  and  agriculture  were 
practised,  and  the  art  of  writing  was  common. 

f.  About  B.  C.  2500,  was  a  specially  flourishing  time 
in  China.  The  Babylonian  astronomy  and  writing  had 
been  recently  introduced.     There  was  a  calendar  and  an 
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official  bureau  for  astronomical  observations  and  foretelling 
eclipses.  Embankments  were  made  to  prevent  floods  and 
protect  the  husbandman  in  his  labours.  There  were  also 
educational  institutions.  It  might  very  well  have  been  ^t 
this  time  that  the  Japanese,  worsted  in  war,  crossed  the 
straits  of  Tsushima  and  conquered  for  themselves  a  new 
and  better  patrimony.  The  Japanese  language  would  at 
this  time  have  much  of  a  civilized  character,  and  would  be 
already  polysyllabic  and  have  a  Tartar  system  of  grammar. 

g.  In  the  continental  age  of  Japanese  we  can  trace 
by  the  language  alone  the  fact  that  there  was  a  polysj'l- 
labic  i>eriod,  when  it  was  united  in  one  system  with  the 
people  inhabiting  the  Altai  mountains  and  adjacent  regions. 
The  climate  would  be  much  warmer  then  in  northern  Asia 
than  it  now  is,  and  it  would  be  this  circumstance  that  gave 
polysyllabism  an  advantage.  Languages  of  a  polysyllabic 
type  with  the  verb  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  favoured  by  a 
genial  temperature  in  the  atmosphere,  would  become  strong 
in  their  vocabularies  and  grammatical  morphology.  This 
would  be  from  5000  to  6000  years  ago. 

h.  The  last  period  to  the  detection  of  which  a  study 
of  the  old  Japanese  vocabulary  admits  us  is  that  of  mono- 
syllabism.  The  roots  are  monosyllabic,  and  they  are  iden- 
tical with  those  of  the  Chinese  language.  This  age  was 
anterior  to  the  time  when  Mongol  and  Japanese  grammar 
parted  from  each  other  and  to  the  time  when  the  verb  was 
transposed  so  as  to  stand  at  the  end  of  the  sentence.  It 
would  be  from  6000  to  7000  years  ago. 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

Our  great  need  in  accounting  for  linguistic  phenomena 
is  time,  because  of  the  slowness  with  which  grammatical 
forms  are  elaborated.  On  the  average  a  grammar  is  made 
in  about  1000  or  1500  years,  as,  for  example,  French  from 
Latin.  This  is  when  mother  and  daughter  are  closely  like 
in  morphology.  But  the  kinship  of  Japanese,  Corean,  and 
Mongol  is  that  of  contemporary  growth  on  separate  terri- 
torial areas  during  the  last  four  thousand  years  at  least.    In 
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earlier  times,  when  it  was  possible  for  two  Turanian  races 
to  occupy  one  area  by  conquest  or  subjection,  morphological 
growth  might  take  place  more  quickly.  Still  even  then, 
the  growth  of  grammar  would  never  be  quick.  When  races 
occupy  contiguous  areas,  it  is  only  possible  to  borrow  words. 
When  they  occupy  identical  areas,  grammatical  forms  and 
words  may  both  be  borrowed.  The  extent  of  the  borrowing 
depends  on  the  relations  of  the  ruling  and  subject  races, 
the  mode  of  government,  and  the  contrast  in  civilization 
between  governors  and  governed. 


COREAN  POPULAR  LITERATURE. 


BY 

W.  G.  ASTON,  C.  M.  G, 


(Read  22nd  January ^  1890.^ 


The  popular  literature  of  Corea  has  received  little  atten- 
tion from  European  scholars.  Nor  is  it  much  honoured  in 
its  own  country.  It  is  conspicuously  absent  from  the 
shelves  of  a  Corean  gentleman's  library,  and  is  excluded 
even  from  the  two  bookshops  of  which  Soul  boasts,  where 
nothing  is  sold  but  v/orks  written  in  the  Chinese  language. 
For  the  volumes  in  which  the  native  Corean  literature  is 
contained,  we  must  search  the  temporary  stalls  which  line 
the  main  thoroughfares  of  the  capital  or  the  little  shops 
where  they  are  set  out  for  sale  along  with  paper,  pipes,  oil- 
paper, covers  for  hats,  tobacco  pouches,  shoes,  inkstones 
crockery — the  omnium  gatherum,  in  short,  of  a  Corean 
*  General  Store.'  Little  has  been  done  to  present  them  to 
the  public  in  an  attractive  form.  They  are  usually  limp 
quartos,  bound  with  coarse  red  thread  in  dirty  yellow  paper 
covers,  after  the  manner  with  which  we  are  familiar  in 
Japan.  Each  volume  contains  some  twenty  or  thirty  sheets 
of  a  flimsy  grayish  paper,  blotched  in  places  with  patches  of 
other  colours,  and  sometimes  containing  bits  of  straw  or 
other  extraneous  substances,  which  cause  grave  difficulties 
to  the  decipherment  of  the  text.  It  is  not  unfrequently  a 
question  whether  a  black  mark  is  part  of  a  letter  or  only  a 
bit  of  dirt.  One  volume  generally  constitutes  an  entire 
work.  There  are  no  fly  leaves,  no  title-page,  no  printer's 
or  publisher's  name  and  no  date  or  place  of  publication. 
Even  the  author's  name  is  not  given.     The  printer's  errors 
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are  numerous,  and  the  perplexity  they  occasion  is  increased 
by  the  confusion  of  the  spelling.  For  the  word  *  ortho- 
graphy' has  no  meaning  in  Corea,  any  more  than  it  had  in 
England  four  hundred  years  ago.  Every  writer  spells  as 
seems  good  in  his  own  eyes,  and  persons  and  provincial 
peculiarities  are  always  traceable.  There  is  no  punctuation, 
and  nothing  to  show  where  one  word  ends  and  another 
begins.  A  new  chapter  or  paragraph  is  indicated,  not 
by  any  break  in  the  printing,  but  by  a  circle,  or  by  the 
very  primitive  device  of  inserting  the  words  'change  of 
subject.' 

The  character  used  is  a  cursive  form  of  the  Onmutiy  an 
alphabetical  form  of  writing  which  has  been  in  use  in  Corea 
for  several  hundred  years.  It  is  a  simpler  form  of  the  same 
script  to  which  some  Japanese  writers  have  attributed  a 
Japanese  origin,  styling  it  the  *  character  of  the  age  of  the 
Gods.'  To  those  who  are  familiar  only  with  the  more  dis- 
tinct form  of  this  writing  used  in  some  printed  books,  the 
cursive  character  is  almost,  or  even  altogether  illegible. 
There  are  numerous  contractions,  some  almost  undis- 
tinguishable  from  each  other,  and  the  letters  run  into  one 
another,  so  that  it  is  hard  to  know  where  one  ends  and 
another  begins.  When  to  these  difficulties  are  added 
printer's  mistakes,  erratic  spelling,  or  lacunae  produced  by 
holes  in  the  paper,  the  most  enthusiastic  student  may  some- 
times be  tempted  to  pass  on  in  despair,  leaving  a  hiatus 
valde  deflendus  in  the  story. 

The  use  of  an  alphabetical  character  for  a  language 
highly  charged  with  Chinese  words,  is  a  circumstance  which 
has  an  obvious  bearing  on  the  movement  now  in  progress 
for  the  adoption  of  Roman  letters,  or  Japanese  kana,  in 
writing  Japanese. .  Here  we  have  a  literature  where  not  a 
single  Chinese  character  is  used  except  for  the  paging. 
This  example  seems,  and  no  doubt  is,  encouraging  to  the 
promoters  of  these  systems,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  no 
scientific,  theological,  or  other  learned  work  is  or  can  be 
written  in  this  manner.  Beyond  a  certain  point  the  Onmiin 
alone  is  unintelligible.     Even  in  the  ordinary  popular  tales, 
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I  suspect  that  many  of  the  Chinese  words  are  not  under- 
stood by  the  average  reader.  I  once  asked  a  Corean,  who 
had  been  a  small  ofRcial  and  who  was  recommended  to  me 
as  a  teacher,  to  insert  the  Chinese  characters  at  the  side  of 
the  Onmun  in  a  not  very  difficult  book.  The  ludicrous 
errors  he  fell  into  showed  that  he  did  not  more  than  half 
understand  what  was  before  him.  In  his  case  the  difficulty 
was  not  with  the  Onmun,  which  he  knew  quite  well;  but 
without  the  help  of  the  Chinese  character  many  Corean 
words  derived  from  the  Chinese  were  to  him  empty  sounds. 
Many  Corean  gentlemen,  some  of  them  distinguished 
scholars,  are  entirely  unacquainted  with  their  national 
script.  It  can  hardly  therefore  be  quoted  as  a  wholly 
successful  application  of  a  phonetic  system  of  writing  to  a 
language  abounding  in  words  of  Chinese  origin. 

But  let  us  now  turn  from  the  outward  appearance  of  the 
popular  books  of  Corea  to  their  contents.  Have  we  here 
under  an  unpromising  exterior  a  literature  of  high  artistic 
merit  or  at  least  displaying  an  interesting  and  independent 
national  character  in  its  folk  lore,  its  poetry,  or  its  drama  ? 
Truth  compels  me  to  answer  no.  The  language  is  in  the 
primitive  condition  of  all  languages  before  great  writers 
have  arisen  to  develop  their  literary  capacities.  We  hardly 
expect  to  find  epic  poetry,  and  there  is  none.  There  is  no- 
thing even  which  corresponds  to  our  ballads.  There  is  no 
drama,  and  although  I  was  told  that  there  exists  a  native 
poetry,  I  was  never  able  to  discover  any  in  print  or  manu- 
script, unless  literal  translations  from  the  Chinese  can  be 
reckoned  as  such.  There  are  numerous  tales,  a  little  his- 
tory, abundantly  spiced  with  fiction,  a  very  few  translations 
of  Chinese  standard  works,  and  some  moral  treatises,  which 
of  course  are  also  more  or  less  Chinese.  I  have  also  seen 
a  book  of  useful  receipts,  an  interpreter  of  dreams,  a  book 
on  the  etiquette  of  mourning,  and  a  letter-writers  Hardly 
anything  has  a  distinctively  Corean  character.  The  trail 
of  the  Chinese  serpent  is  over  it  all. 

These  books  have  not  even  the  merit  of  antiquity.  I 
should  say  that  few,  if  any,  are  more  them  300  years  old. 
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Perhaps  nine  out  of  ten  Corean  popular  books  are  tales, 
of  the  ordinary  character  of  which  the  following  summary 
of  the  Changhoa  Houngydn  chdn  will  give  a  good  idea.* 

**  Changhoa  and  Hongny5n  are  two  girls,  daughters  of  a  small  noble 
of  Chdisan.  The  birth  of  the  elder  is  prognosticated  by  various  mira- 
culous appearances.  The  mother  dies,  and  the  father  marries  a  hideous 
creature  with  all  the  moral  qualities  of  the  step- mother  of  fable.  In  the 
interests  of  her  own  son,  the  second  wife  persuades  her  husband  by  a 
very  shallow  device  that  the  elder  girl  has  misconducted  herself,  and 
has  her  expelled  from  home  in  the  dead  of  night.  The  son  by  the 
second  wife  accompanies  her  to  a  lake,  where  he  compels  her  to  drown 
herself.  The  younger  daughter  learns  what  had  happened  from  the 
ghost  of  her  sister  who  appears  to  her  in  a  dream,  and,  guided  by  a  green 
bird,  she  proceeds  to  the  lake  where  she  also  drowns  herself.  The  peace 
of  the  neighbourhood  is  now  disturbed  by  their  uneasy  ghosts,  who  come 
out  to  the  bank  of  the  lake  and  lament  so  that  all  who  hear  them  weep 
bitterly.  Then  the  younger  ghost  appears  to  the  Prefect  of  the  district, 
and  frightens  him  to  death. 

The  inhabitants  leave  their  homes  in  terror.  A  new  prefect  is  appoint- 
ed ;  to  whom  ghost  junior  appears  and  recounts  all  the  circumstances. 
He  summons  before  him  the  wicked  step-mother,  but  she  obtains  her 
acquittal  by  the  same  device  by  which  she  had  previously  deceived  her 
husband.  The  same  night  there  is  another  appearance  of  the  ghost  who 
reproaches  the  prefect  for  being  so  easily  taken  in.  The  latter  then 
reports  the  facts  to  the  Governor  of  the  province,  and  the  Governor 
memorializes  the  King.  The  King  orders  the  wicked  stepmother  to  be 
lingshihedf  her  son  to  be  strangled,  and  an  honorary  tablet  to  be  erected 
to  the  two  drowned  girls.  Their  bodies  are  recovered  from  the  lake 
nothing  the  worse  for  their  long  immersion,  and  receive  decent  burial. 
Then  there  is  a  fresh  appearance  of  the  ghosts  to  thank  the  prefect  and 
to  inform  him  that  they  have  procured  him  promotion.  The  father  of 
the  girls  marries  a  person  in  every  respect  a  contrast  to  the  wicked 
step-mother.  The  two  girls  are  born  over  again  from  her,  and,  on  reach- 
ing a  marriageable  age,  are  wedded  to  two  young  men  who  have  just 
taken  their  degree  with  honours.    Everybody  lives  happy  ever  after. 

My  next  example  of  the  popular  literature  of  Corea  is 
taken  from  the  Imchinnok,  a  narrative  of  the  Invasion  of 
Corea  by  Hideyoshi.  The  author  takes  his  facts  from  the 
contemporary  account  (in  Chinese)  written  by  the  Corean 
statesman  Riu  ;  a  quantity  of  material  of  his  own  invention, 

*  This  is  not  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind ;  a  better  one  in  every  res- 
pect is  the  Syukkyang  chdn. 
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which  forms  the  greater  part  of  his  third  volume.  It  is  of 
this  that  I .  offer  some  pages  by  way  of  specimen.  The 
events  which  are  related  are  supposed  to  have  taken  place 
some  years  after  the  return  of  the  Japanese  armies  to  their 
own  country. 

**  Now  there  lived  in  a  temple  at  Ryongsan  named  Hyangsansa  a 
priest  who  was  known  as  Father  Sydsan.  Having  lost  his  parents  in  his 
childhood,  he  shaved  his  head  and  entered  the  priesthood.  He  had  not 
only  mastered  the  Threefold  Canon  and  the  Buddhist  breviary,  but  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  astronomy  and  geomancy,  and  having  free 
control  of  the  six  Kap  (^)  and  the  six  ch6ng  ("J*)  was  master  of  the  one 
thousand  changes  and  the  ten  thousand  metamorphoses  without  limit.*'* 

One  day,  when  taking  a  walk  with  a  pupil  of  his  named 
S^myongtang,  he  learned  from  the  appearance  of  the  sky 
that  the  Japanese  were  preparing  a  second  invasion  of  Corea, 
80  he  went  with  his  pupil  to  the  capital  and  obtained 
authority  from  the  king  for  Samyongtang  to  proceed  to 
Japan  and  *  obtain  the  king  of  Japan's  submission.'  Sam- 
yongtang, it  should  be  observed,  was  recognized  by  the 
king  of  Corea  from  his  physiognomy  as  a  *  live  Buddha ;  * 
and  raised,  to  the  rank  of  general. 

*•  On  his  departure  the  Priest  gave  him  out  of  his  sleeve  a  letter,  and 
said — *This  is  a  letter  of  the  Dragon  King  of  the  Western  Sea.  Take 
it,  and  if  you  should  find  yourself  in  a  difficulty,  hold  it  in  your  hand, 
and  turning  your  face  towards  the  temple  of  Hyangsans5  worship  twice 
and  pray  nine  times,  upon  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  Dragon 
Kings  of  the  four  seas  will  come  to  your  aid.*  He  gave  him  the  letter 
with  many  injunctions,  and  SSmyongtang  having  received  it,  looked  at 
it,  and  found  that  it  was  as  follows : — '  What  a  noble  thing  it  is  for  you 
to  go  away  10,000  //  to  an  island  in  the  sea  for  your  country^s  sake.* 
The  Dragon  Kings  of  the  four  seas  having  reported  to  the  Supreme 
Ruler  the  outrages  committed  on  Corea  by  Japan,  the  Supreme  Ruler, 
loathing  such  conduct,  gave  this  order  '  If  SSmyongtang  is  in  straits,  do 
you  help  him  and  make  him  successful.'  The  Dragon  Kings  of  the 
four  seas  are  therefore  bound  to  assist  you.  But  know  that  the  King  of 
We  (Japan)  was  originally  a  star  (?)  who  was  banished  amongst  man- 
kind for  an  offence  against  the  Supreme  Rulers.  Do  not  therefore  be 
too  severe  upon  him.** 

Such  was  the  letter.  SSmyongtang,  having  received  it,  took  leave 
of  the   Priest,  and  set  out   upon  his  journey.      Notice   was   sent  in 

*  In  other  words,  he  was  an  accomplished  magician. 
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advance  to  each  province  and  district,  and  orders  given  to  the  troops 
that  any  person  whatever,  whether  general  or  private  soldier,  governor 
or  sub-prefect,  who  should  presume  on  their  anthority  as  regards  him, 
was  to  be  summarily  put  to  death.  SSmyongtang  then  started  at 
the  head  of  a  large  force.  The  governors  of  all  the  provinces  and  the 
chief  local  officials  came  and  waited  on  him  outside  the  boundaries 
of  their  jurisdictions.  Without  any  obstacle  he  arrived  after  many 
days  at  Tongnd  (near  Pusan).  The  Pusa  (prefect)  Syongkang  said  *  The 
General  (i.e.  SSmydngtang)  though  charged  with  an  important  mission 
was  originally  nothing  but  a  priest.  How  can  I  show  him  outside 
the  border?  So  he  only  sent  his  subordinates  to  receive  bim,  and 
the  subordinates,  acting  on  a  hint  from  their  chief,  provided  insufficient 
entertainment,  and  reception,  so  that  the  greater  part  of  S&my6ngtang*8 
retinue  were  starving.  The  General  was  greatly  enraged  and,  taking 
his  seat  on  his  platform  or  office,  ordered  Syongkang  to  be  arrested 
and  brought  before  him.  In  a  moment  the  Pusa  was  seized  and  drag- 
ged in.  The  General  greatly  chiding  him,  said : — It  is  true  that  I  am  a 
mountain  priest,  but  I  -have  been  appointed  General  by  the  king  and 
have  come  down  here  in  command  of  a  large  force :  who  are  you  that 
you  do  not  come  to  receive  me  at  the  border  of  your  jurisdiction  and 
that  you  starve  my  soldiers  ?  You  deserve  to  be  dealt  with  according 
to  military  law,  but  as  it  would  be  unlucky  for  me  to  execute  you  when 
on  the  eve  of  starting  on  an  expedition  to  a  distant  foreign  land,  I  will 
be  lenient  towards  you.     But  avoid  such  miconduct  for  the  future. 

Now  at  this  time  Kim  Eungso  and  Kang  Heungnip  being  dead,  the 
King  of  W^  had  no  one  to  object  to  his  plans,  so  he  desired  again  to 
make  war.  He  was  putting  in  order  his  warlike  engines  and  drilling 
his  soldiers  when  suddenly  a  despatch  was  received  from  Corea.  The 
King  was  surprised,  and  opening  it,  read  as  follows : — *  Our  King, 
having  learnt  that  you  again  wish  to  revolt  sends  you  a  live  Buddha 
who  has  been  ordered  to  examine  into  your  offence  and  after  careful 
inquiry  to  receive  your  letter  of  submission.  If  you  are  not  obedient 
you  will  all  be  crushed  without  distinction.  When  the  King  read  this 
letter  he  laughed  loudly,  and  said  *  How  can  there  be  a  live  Buddha  in 
Corea  ?  '  This  is  only  meant  to  delude  us.'  He  accordingly  consulted 
with  his  ministers  who  advised  him  thus — *  Your  Majesty  can  put  this 
so-called  live  Buddha  to  the  test.  Do  so  and  so.*  Eighteen  thousand 
screens  were  therefore  provided  with  all  haste,  inscribed  with  Chinese 
characters  and  set  up  to  right  and  left  of  the  road  by  which  SSmydngtang 
was  to  approach.  Orders  were  given  to  his  escort  to  whip  the  horses  and. 
to  bring  him  in  at  a  good  pace.  When  SSmydngtang  had  saluted 
the  King  of  We,  the  King  thus  spoke — *You  are  said  to  be  a  live 
Buddha:  have  you  noticed  the  writing  on  the  screens  by  the  road 
as  you  arrived  ?*  SSmydngtang  replied—*  I  have  seen  it  in  Chuma 
Kangsan.*     Then  said  the  King  *I  should  like  to  hear  you  repeat 
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that  writing.'  SSmy&ngtang,  in  reply,  without  a  moment's  reflection, 
recited  seventeen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety  nine  screens, 
when  the  King  said  *  Why  do  you  omit  to  repeat  one  screen  ? '  S&m- 
yongtang  said  'On  one  screen  there  was  nothing  written:  what  is 
it  you  would  ask  me  to  repeat  ?  *  The  King,  thinking  this  strange, 
sent  a  secretary  to  investigate  the  matter,  when  it  was  found  that 
one  screen  had  been  closed  up  and  covered  by  the  wind.  The  King 
was  then  at  last  amazed  by  this  wonderful  performance,  and  said 
to  his  ministers.  *lt  is  now  manifest  that  he  is  a  live  Buddha;  what 
is  to  be  done  next  ? '  His  ministers  said : — *  At  the  Hall  of  Justice 
there  is  an  artificial  pond  five  hundred  feet  in  depth.  Let  the  emerald 
cushion  of  the  Hall  of  Justice  be  placed  on  its  surface  and  direct 
SSmyongtang  to  seat  himself  upon  it.  If  you  do  so,  you  will  know 
for  certain  whethen  he  is  an  impostor  or  no.*  The  King  thought 
this  a  good  idea,  so  the  emerald  cushion  was  placed  on  the  surface 
of  the  pond  and  SSmydngtang  was  invited  to  sit  upon  it.  He  did  so, 
having  first  cast  his  saddle-cloth  over  it.  The  cushion  did  not  sink 
but  floated  safely  backwards  and  forwards,  following  the  wind.  When 
the  King  and  his  court  saw  the  magical  skill  displayed  in  this,  they 
were  greatly  surprised,  and  were  filled  with  anxiety.  The  ministers 
then  said  to  the  King:  'Let  not  your  Majesty  be  alarmed.  If 
SSmydngtang  were  to  escape  scathless,  a  great  calamity  would  ensue. 
But  vre  have  thought  of  a  stratagem.  Let  a  beautiful  detached  pavilion 
be  built.  Let  its  floor  be  of  cast  iron  and  underneath  the  floor  let 
there  be  bellows  concealed  in  the  ground.  As  soon  as  S&myongtang 
has  been  made  to  enter  it,  let  all  the  four  doors  be  firmly  locked, 
and  let  the  fire  be  blown  with  might  and  main.  Then  no  matter 
how  much  of  a  live  Buddha  he  may  be,  he  cannot  avoid  being  melted 
in  the  fire.'  The  King  thought  this  was  a  splendid  plan,  and  at  once 
ordered  a  separate  pavilion  to  be  built,  giving  out  that  it  was  intended 
as  a  residence  for  SSmyongtang.  All  the  workmen  were  assembled, 
and  in  a  short  time  a  house  of  thirty  rooms  was  completed.  How 
could  SSmyongtang  be  ignorant  of  this?  The  work  being  finished 
SSmyongtang  was  invited  to  enter  the  pavilion,  upon  which  the  four 
doors  were  locked,  the  bellows  blown  with  might  and  main,  so  that 
the  flames  darted  forth  and  people  fell  down  in  a  faint.  SSmydngtang 
laughed  greatly  in  his  heart,  and  writing  two  characters  ping, 
*ice,'  he  grasped  one  in  each  hand  and  sat  placidly.  Then,  as  if 
hoar-frost  and  snow  had  been  falling,  icicles  hung  from  the  four  walls 
and  it  was  exceedingly  cold.  When  one  night  had  passed,  the  cold 
became  so  intense  that  SSmyongtang  threw  away  the  character  ping, 
'ice*  which  he  held  in  one  hand;  but  it  was  nevertheless  not  in  the 
least  hot.  When  the  King  sent  oflicers  to  inquire  if  SSmyongtang 
were  alive,  so  far  from  his  being  dead,  icicles  hung  down  all  over  the 
room  without  an  interval,  and  the  cold  leaked  out  among  the  people. 
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Sfimy6ngtang  opened  the  door  from  within  in  a  leisurely  manner 
and  coming  out,  greatly  mocking,  said  *  I  heard  that  Japan  was  a 
hot  country  but  I  cannot  sleep  with  my  lodging  in  such  a  cold  room 
as  this.  Is  this  the  disrespectful  way  in  which  your  King  treats  the 
foreign  guests  who  come  to  him  on  missions  ?  *  The  officers  were 
surprised,  and  hastily  returning,  informed  the  King  of  what  had 
taken  place.  When  the  King  heard  it,  he  was  totally  at  a  loss  what 
to  do.  His  courtiers  then  said  *  In  this  crisis  we  advise  that  an  iron 
horse  should  be  constructed  and  heated  till  it  is  red-hot.  When  this 
is  done,  let  SSmydngtang  be  invited  to  mount  upon  it.  Then,  live 
Buddha  though  he  may  be,  can  the  result  be  doubtful  ?  *  The  King 
reflected  *  Two  plans  have  been  already  tried  without  success :  if  this 
too  fails,  we  shall  simply  have  been  rude  to  no  purpose.*  Whilst  he 
was  hesitating  about  it,  his  ministers  said — *  Though  one  hundred 
.plans  fail  of  success,  there  is  nothing  better  to  be  done  than  what  we 
propose.*  The  King  saw  no  better  alternative  ;  so  an  iron  horse  was 
made,  and  at  once  heated  in  the  furnace  till  it  became  of  the  colour  of 
fire.  Then  SSmy&ngtang  was  waited  upon,  and  invited  to  mount  upon 
it.  Now  SSmydngtang,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  abundantly 
provided  with  devices,  was  truly  bewildered.  But  suddenly  bethinking 
himself,  he  grasped  in  his  hand  the  Dragon-King-letter  and,  turning 
bis  face  towards  HyangsansS,  bowed  four  times. 

Now  after  the  departure  of  SSmydngtang  the  priest  Sy6san  had  spent 

his  days  and  nights  in  anxiety.    One  day  be  went  out  and  observed  the 

condition  of  the  heavens.    Then  calling  to  him  an  acolyte,  he  said-— 

*  Sftmy&ngtang  is  in  straits,  and  is  making  obeisance  towards  me.*    He 

then  dipped  his  finger-nails  in  water  and  turning  towards  the  East,  sprink- 

eled  it  thrice,  when  suddenly  a  cloud  of  three  colours  rose  on  all  sides, 

drawing  which  after  them,  the  Dragon-Kings  of  the  four  seas,  bestriding 

the  wind,  passed  towards  Japan  swift  as  an  arrow.    Presently  Earth  and 

Heaven  became  dark,  the  thunder  and  lightning  rolled,  a  great  rain 

came  on,  and  lumps  of  ice  fell  so  that  Japan  became  almost  like  a  sea 

and  the  number  of  persons  who  lost  their  lives  could  not  be  counted. 

Lord  and  vassal,  high  and  low,  none  had  any  place  to  escape  to.    They 

clung  to  one  another,  and  prayed  that  their  lives  might  be  spared.    But 

the  water  continued  to  come  in  until  the  country  became  like  a  vast 

ocean,  and  Japan  was  brought  to  the  brink  of  destruction.    How  was  it 

possible  not  to  fear  and  to  be  alarmed  ?    SSmydngtang,  by  means  of 

bis  magic  art  swung  his  body  into  the  air,  and  remained  seated.    The 

appearance  was  as  of  a  mass  of  clouds  resting  there — ^wonderful  beyond 

description.     Then  SSmydngtang  laughed  loudly  and  exclaimed — *0 

wicked  King  of  Wi !    Ignorant  of  the  will  of  Heaven,  you  despised  our 

country  of  Corea  and  have  long  wished  to  invade  it :  this  crime  cannot 

be  forgiven.  Not  only  so.  but  the  number  of  the  Corean  people  who  lost 

their  lives   from  the  year  Imchim  (1592)  onwards  is  beyond  knowing. 
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The  prayer  by  night  and  day  of  our  country  of  Corea  is  to  slay  the 
King  of  Wi  and  to  destroy  Japan  so  that  not  a  seed  is  left.  Therefore, 
O  king  of  We,  deliver  me  your  head.  The  King  of  W^,  in  great  fear, 
looked  up  towards  the  sky,  and  in  tones  of  supplication,  said  *  I  in  my 
blindness  and  ignorance  did  not  know  that  you  were  a  live  Buddha,  and 
have  frequently  been  guilty  of  insulting  conduct  towards  you.  I  beseech 
you  to  forgive  my  offence,  and  to  spare  my  life.  If  you  do  so,  I  will 
write  a  letter  of  submission,  and  offer  it  you.  Then  SSmydngtang 
said—*  I  have  come  here  by  order  of  my  King,  but  I  am  not  of  a  relent- 
less disposition.  I  will  forgive  your  offence ;  quickly  give  me  your  letter 
of  submission.*  When  the  King  heard  these  words,  in  his  delight  he 
could  only  half  believe  his  senses,  and  he  wrote  and  presented  his  letter 
of  submission.  When  SSmy5ngtang  received  and  read  it,  he  saw  that 
its  tenor  was  disrespectful  and  ordered  it  to  be  set  aside,  and  the  King 
of  We*s  treasure  delivered  to  him.  He  then  grasped  in  his  hand  the 
Dragon-king-letter  and  bowed  four  times  towards  HyangsansS,  when 
the  sky  became  clear,  the  waters  subsided  and  SSmyongtang  coming 
down  took  a  seat  and  demanded  the  treasure.  The  King  said  *  What 
treasure  do  you  require  of  me  ? '  SSmyongtang  said  it  is  not  merely 
your  riches  that  I  take  from  you.  The  letter  of  submission  which  you 
promised  on  condition  of  your  life  being  spared  is  negligently  composed 
and  disrespectful.  Of  what  use  is  such  a  letter  of  submission.  Deliver 
me  your  head.  I  will  have  nothing  else.'  The  King  said  *  if  I  offered 
you  my  head,  the  institution  founded  thousands  of  years  ago  (the 
monarchy)  would  come  to  ruin.  I  beseech  you  to  accept  other  treasures 
and  a  new  letter  of  submission  which  I  will  write.*     SSmyongtang  said — 

*  What  should  I  do  with  other  people's  treasures.*  Let  me  have  the 
letter  of  submission.*  The  King  presented  the  letter  of  submission 
which  was  as  follows  : — '  Corea  and  Japan  will  make  friends  and  will 
become  brother  countries.*     How  will  that  do?'     SSmyoagtang   said 

*  In  that  case,  which  country  will  be  the  elder  brother.'  The  King  said 
'Corea  will  be  the  elder  brother.'  SSmyungtang  said  'well  then,  what 
yearly  tribute  will  you  send  ? '  The  King  said  '  Once  every  year  I  will 
render  homage  by  offering  precious  things  of  small  weight.'  SSmyong- 
tang said  *  Corea  already  possesses  all  precious  things ;  the  only  thing 
she  is  scarce  of  is  human  skins,  which  are  needed  for  drums  and  the  like. 
Send  as  tribute  three  hundred  human  skins  every  year.' 

The  rest  of  the  story  may  be  compressed  into  a  few 
words.  Samyongtang  was  induced  to  foreg^o  his  demand 
for  human  skins.  On  his  departure  he  refused  all  other 
presents  but  one  thousand  decrepit  old  men,  and  of  these 
he  allowed  any  who  pleased  to  return  to  their  homes.  At 
Tongue  the  prefect  pretended  sickness  and  would  not  pre- 
sent himself  at  the  limits  of  his  territory.     For  this  second 
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ofTencey  his  head  was  promptly  taken  off.  On  returning  to 
S5ne,  Samydngtang  made  his  report  and  was  highly  com- 
mended for  all  that  he  had  done.  He  refused  all  rewards, 
and  after  his  audience  disappeared  from  human  ken  to  the 
wonder  and  surprise  of  all.  Since  that  time  there  has 
been  peace  between  Corea  and  Japan. 

This  story  occurs  in  a  book  most  of  which  is  genuine  his- 
tory. If  we  had  no  other  record  of  the  events  of  this  time, 
we  might  he  tempted  to  think  it  a  highly  imaginative 
account  of  some  real  events,  and  by  eliminating  or  explain- 
ing away  the  miraculous  element  to  educe  from  it  a  true 
historical  narrative,  as  Dr.  Hoffmann  has  done  with  the 
legend  of  lingo  Kogu*s  invasion  of  Corea.  We  know,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it  from  beginning  to 
end.  There  was  no  embassy  of  any  kind  at  this  time,  and 
the  only  way  to  treat  this  and  similar  episodes  is  simply 
to  omit  them  altogether,  if  we  wish  to  arrive  at  an  authentic 
narrative. 

The  next  specimen  of  the  Corean  popular  literature  is 
taken  from  a  M.S.  collection  of  stories  made  for  me  by  my 
Corean  teacher.  It  is  written  in  the  colloquial  dialect  which 
differs  somewhat  from  the  written  language,  though  not  to 
the  same  extent  as  in  Japanese.  A  romanized  version  of 
the  original  is  appended. 

THE  TRANSFERABLE  TIGER. 

Once  upon  a  time,  a  man  was  travelling  along  a  road.  Before  him 
was  a  high  mountain  on  the  flank  of  which  the  road  ascended  steeply, 
while  to  the  right  and  left  grew  flowers  and  trees  of  every  kind,  and 
fragrant  herbage  covered  the  ground.  The  flying  birds  and  creeping 
beasts  frolicked  hither  and  thither,  and  from  a  lofty  cliff  a  pearly  stream 
flowed  forth  and  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  in  a  shower  of  ten 
thousand  jewels.  There  the  water  collected  into  a  large  pond  on  the 
brink  of  which  an  old  fisherman  was  quietly  sitting.  He  had  laid  down 
his  thirty  feet  fishing-rod  and  was  singing  a  song,  while  on  the  other  side 
a  wood-cutter  whistled  at  his  work.  Charmed  by  the  sound,  and  his 
mind  engrossed  by  the  contemplation  of  the  scenery,  the  traveller  forgot 
the  weariness  of  the  journey  and  proceeded  on  his  way,  now  resting 
now  trudging  on,  for  two  or  three  /i,  till  on  the  left  side  of  the  road  he 
perceived  a  narrow  path,  very  steep  and  difficult.    Wondering  where 
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this  path  might  lead  to,  he  seated  himself  on  a  rock  to  rest,  when, 
looking  between  the  trees,  he  saw  a  tiger  and  a  man  standing  face  to 
face.  Amazed  at  this  strange  sight,  he  turned  aside  for  a  few  steps  and» 
on  more  precise  examination,  saw  that  a  youth  of  twenty  or  more  held  a 
tiger  firmly  by  the  neck  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  grasped 
the  branch  of  a  large  tree  which  stood  close  by.  Observing  their  con- 
dition, he  could  see  that  the  tiger's  strength  was  exhausted.  He  stood 
with  only  his  hind  feet  touching  the  ground.  The  youth  was  also  ex- 
hausted, and  the  two  stood  looking  at  one  another.  Such  was  the  state 
of  things  that  if  one  of  the  two  recovered  his  strength,  the  other  was  in 
imminent  danger  of  death.  Now  the  traveller  was  by  nature  a  strong 
and  brave  man,  so  when  he  saw  this  condition  of  things,  he  wished  to 
help  the  youth  and  approached.  Whereupon  the  youth  besought  him, 
laying : — *  I  do  not  know  where  you  live,  sir,  but  I  (lit.  the  small  boy), 
while  cutting  wood,  fell  in  with  this  tiger.  Not  knowing  what  to  do, 
things  have  come  to  this  condition.  My  strength  is  now  exhausted, 
and  I  am  unable  even  for  a  short  time  to  keep  hold  of  the  beast.  If  you 
will  only  be  good  enough  to  hold  him  for  a  little  instead  of  me,  I  will 
beat  him  to  death.  What  do  you  think  of  this  proposal  ?  *  The  traveller 
replied,  *  Do  so.'  He  accordingly  took  the  place  of  the  youth,  and  stood 
firmly  grasping  the  tiger's  neck,  so  that  he  could  not  move.  He  then 
urged  the  youth,  saying  *  I  am  in  a  hurry  to  proceed  on  my  journey,  so 
be  quick  and  kill  this  fellow.'  The  youth  replied.  *  As  I  have  only 
now  let  him  go,  there  is  still  no  rigour  in  my  arms  and  hands.  Wait  a 
little  while  I  go  away  and  bring  a  weapon  with  which  to  kill  him.'  So 
saying,  he  went  away,  and  for  the  space  of  two  or  three  hours,  did 
not  return.  The  traveller's  strength  too  became  exhausted,  and  having 
no  means  of  killing  the  tiger,  nor  yet  seeing  his  way  to  letting  him  go, 
for  if  he  did,  the  tiger  would  surely  harm  him,  he  thus  reflected,  *  It 
would  have  been  well  for  me  if  I  had  proceeded  on  my  way.  But  out 
of  my  desire  to  save  the  youth's  life,  he  indeed  is  rescued,  while  I  have 
brought  myself  to  destruction.  Was  the  like  ever  heard  of  in  this  world  ?' 
Raising  his  voice,  he  called  to  the  youth,  but  there  was  no  answer  what- 
ever. At  this  time  the  tiger's  strength  returned  a  little,  and  he  tried  to 
move  his  body,  glaring  the  while  with  eyes  like  yellow  gold,  opening 
his  red  mouth  and  sending  forth  a  roar  like  thunder.  The  traveller  was 
np  coward,  and  was  not  excessively  frightened,  but  the  strength  of  his 
arms  and  hands  was  gradually  becoming  exhausted  and  it  was  an 
anxious  and  a  dangerous  time  for  him.  Just  then  a  fellow  *  of  a  priest 
(not  the  youth)  came  along  by  the  eastern  road.  As  the  trees  were  very 
thick,  he  could  not  well  see  the  traveller  and  the  tiger,  and  said  to  him- 
self *  There  was  the  roar  of  a  tiger  from  somewhere,  but  when  I  look 
for  it,  it  is  strange  that  neither  do^s  it  roar  again,  nor  can  I  see  it  with 

•  Priests  in  Corea  are  treated  with  the  utmost  contempt  as  the  meanest  of  the 
people. 
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my  eyes.*  He  stooped  to  listen,  peeping  first  to  one  side,  then  to  the 
other,  when  the  traveller,  thinking  it  a  piece  of  the  greatest  good  luck, 
called  out  suddenly  *  Save  a  man's  life,  your  Reverence !  *  The  priest, 
startled,  rushed  forward,  and  found  the  traveller  in  the  utmost  danger. 
He  was  a  stout  fellow,  but  he  was  quite  unarmed,  and  besides  he 
reflected — '  By  the  priestly  law  it  is  not  allowed  to  kill  or  to  injure  any- 
thing whatever.*  But  while  he  thus  thought,  the  strength  of  the  man 
who  was  holding  the  tiger  being  exhausted,  he  seemed  4ikely  to  let  him 
go,  and^  the  tiger's  strength  was  gradually  reviving.  So  he  went  quickly, 
and,  taking  hold  of  the  tiger  instead  of  the  traveller,  said — '  Look  here 
and  listen  to  my  words.  By  our  priestly  rule  we  may  not  slay  any- 
thing whatever  with  our  hands,  so  I  myself  cannot  kill  him,  but  I  will 
hold  this  tiger  for  you.  When  you  have  rested  your  arms  a  little,  go 
you  and  fetch  a  weapon  and  kill  him.*  The  traveller  accordingly  let  go 
the  tiger  and  running  away  to  a  distance  said — *  Have  you  learned  only 
the  Buddhist  scriptures,  and  have  not  read  the  writings  of  Mencius  ? 
There  is  a  passage  in  Mencius  *  works  to  this  effect — *'  If  a  man  who 
has  killed  another  with  a  sword  says  *  I  did  not  kill  him,  it  was  the 
sword  that  killed  him,*  will  the  guilt  lie  with  the  sword,  and  not  with 
the  man  ?  Your  case  is  similar.  If  I  were  to  listen  to  your  words  and 
kill  this  tiger,  though  I  should  not  be  to  blame  the  guilt  would  be  yours 
for  causing  me  to  slay  the  tiger.  How  could  you  then  say  that  you  had 
not  offended  against  the  prohibition  of  the  Buddhist  scriptures?  But  it 
is  not  only  for  your  sake  that  I  refuse  to  kill  this  tiger.  This  tiger  is 
one  which  it  is  the  custom  for  one  man  to  pass  on  to  another.  Remem- 
ber this  and  hold  on  to  him  till  you  find  another  man  to  take  him  from 
yoa.  Then  do  as  I  have  done,  and  transfer  the  tiger  to  him.**  So  say- 
ing, he  ran  off.  And  that  tiger  was  known  thereafter  as  *  The  Trans 
ferable  Tiger.' 

There  are  in  the  world  people  who  having  received  benefits  requite 
them  by  injuring  their  benefactors.  They  may  be  suspected  of  being 
disciples  of  the  man  who  handed  over  the  tiger. 


TRANSLITERATION.* 


*  The  system  of  transliteration  of  Corean  followed  here  is  that  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  E.  Satow  in  his  Dictionary  of  Corean  Geographical 
names.  But  as  I  have  not  access  to  that  work  at  present,  there  tte  no 
doubt  some  unintentional  deviatiims  from  it. 
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CHON'CHANG'HO. 


I  chon  i  hdn  sarani  i  kit  eul  katoni^  aphe  kheun  san  i  ik- 
kOf  keu  san  hori  i  nopheun  kokh  ka  inndn  th^  oin  phydn 
my 6  olheun  phydn  t  kak  slk  namu  oa  kkotchhVmyd  hyang' 
kwirO'On  pheul  i  kdteuk  hdko^  nandn  sdi  oa  keuindn  cheum- 
seung  i  iri  tydri  oang  nh  hdmyo  chhung-chhung  hdn  pahoi 
t  ok  kdthdn  mul  i  heullo  san  are  ttoro  chini  ilman  kuseul  i 
ttuindn  tdi  hdmyo ,  keu  mul  i  mohyoso  kheun  mossdl  niruko^ 
keu  mot  ka  i  koki  chapndn  neulkeun  i  eui  hanka  i  anchosyo 
sipal  naksitl  rdl  nokho  norl  rdl  peurdmyo  keu  konno  namu 
puiyochiko  kandn  chhopu  eui  suipharam  sore  i  chybngsin  i 
heuimi  hdya  phungkyong  man  tham  hdya  kie  kandn  syuko 
rdl  nikko  hok  anchimyb  hok  heng  hdya  tu-o-ri  rdl  katoni 
keu  kil  oin  phydn  k  chyokeun  kil  i  isso  kdchang  hom  hdkondl 
sing  kak  hdtlf  *  i  kil  eun  dth  ro  thong  hdn  kil  inko '  hdko^ 
pahoi  uheui  anchosyo  suiryo  hdl  cheueum  e^  namu  se  ro  poni 
pom  koa  sardm  i  soro  macho  syonnanchira,  Madm  e  isyang 
hdyOf  tub  kbreum  eul  omkyb  kajb  chdsyehi  pon  cheuky  nahi 
isipyb  sye  toin  ahl  ka  hdn  son  euro  pom  eui  mok  eul  tdntdn 
i  chuiko,  han  son  euro  kybthe  sybn  kheun  namu  kachi  rdl 
peutteulko  sybn  ndn  tl,  keu  moyang  eul  sdlphyb  poni,  pbm 
to  keuiun  i  chin  hdya  tuippal  man  ttdhe  tdhiko  sybkko,  keu 
dhe  to  keuiun  i  chin  hdya  sbro  para  poko  sybnndn  cheuk, 
keu  hybngsye  ka  tul  cheup  e  hdnahi  monchb  keuiun  i  namybn 
hdnahi  chukeul  tikybng  ira.  I  sardm  i  keufipon  keuiun  to 
m^u  ikko  yongmhig  hdn  sardm  irbni  i  moyang  eul  poko 
sardm  eul  ku  hdya  churyb  hdya  kakkai  kani  keu  dhe  pirb 
kdlotl — **  Ote  kyiopsin  nyangpan  iopsinchi  mordote^  syotong 
i  namu  rdl  pbhitaka  i  pbm  eul  mannaon  chcuk  btchi  hdol 
syu  ka  bpsaoa  i  moyang  i  toiybssaoni  itsS  ndn  keuiun  i  chin 
hdoasyb  i  nom  eul  peutteulko  chamkan  sdirato  issdol  syu  ka 
bpsdoni  syotong  eui  thin  euro  chamkan  peutteulko  sybsb 
kyesimybn  syotong  i  i  nom  eul  ttdryb  chukil  kbs  ini,  mddm  S 
otto  hdopsinikka  ?  hdkbndly  i  sardm  i  tetap  hdte,  *  keurbkhi 
haybra  '  hdko,  keu  dhe  rdl  tesin  hdya  keu  pbm  eui  mok  eul 
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tdntdni  chniko  sydssini  keu  pom  i  eumchdki  chi  mot  hdndn- 
chira,  Chechhok  hdth  ^Nh  ka  kal  kil  i  pappunif  pappi  i  nom 
eul  chukyora,*  hate,  keu  dh^  tUap  hath  *  Syotong  i  cheukkeum 
keu  nom  eul  nohassdon  cheuk  phal  koa  syon  i  ohiyo  keuiun 
i  opsdoni  chamkan  to  kitariopsosyd,  tardn  th  ro  kasyd  i  nom 
chukil  keuikyi  rdl  kacho  orira  *  hdko  oth  rdl  katdni  tuosi 
tongan  i  toraochi  ani  hdndnchira*  I  sardm  i  tto  hdn  keuiun 
i  chin  hdya,  i  pom  eul  chukil  syu  to  dpko,  noheul  syu  to 
dpsdf  manil  noheumyon  i  pom  i  syang  hdl  tho  ira,  Shngkak 
hath,  '  Nh  ka  kandn  kil  i  nakattdmyon  tyoheul  kos  eul,  keu 
dhh  eui  mokseum  eul  kuwon  hdyo  churyo  hdtaka,  keu  dhl 
ndn  ku  hdko,  na  nan  chukkh  toiyossdoni,  ird  hdn  il  i 
sySsyang  i  tto  innanya  ? '  hdko  keu  dhh  rdl  sore  chillo 
peurdte,  tomuchi  tetap  i  dpnanchira,  I  tth  i  pom  i  keuiun 
i  tasi  chokom  tora  oaso  chi  mom  eul  yotong  hdryd  hdya 
hpang  keum  kdthdn  nun  eul  peureup  ttdko  chuhong  kdthdn 
ip  eul  pdrimyo  sorhrdl  pydknydk  kdtchhi  hdni  i  sardm  i 
ponte  kop  i  Opndn  sardm  ijikoro  koahi  musdwd  hdchi  ndn 
anina  phal  koa  syon  i  kuiun  chin  hdyo  kandnchira,  Meu 
uith  hdyo  keunsim  hdl  cheueum  i,  keu  ahh  ndn  ani  oko  hdn 
chyung  nom  i  tongphyon  kil  lo  naomyd  namu  ka  manheun 
cheuk,  i  sardm  koa  pom  eul  chal  pochi  mot  hdko  hollo  mat 

m  m 

hdte.  *  Othsyo  pom  eui  sore  ka  natoni  nh  ka  chhachite  tasi 
sore  to  ani  nako,  nun  S  poichi  to  ani  hdni,  koi  i  hdn  il 
irota,*  hdyo,  iri  kiut  tydri  kiut  hdkdndl,  i  sardm  i  sippun 
taheng  hdyo,  keuphi  peurdth — *  Thsa  ndn  sardm  eul  sallyo 
chusio  '  hdni  keu  chyung  i  nollamyo  pappi  oaso  poni  sardm 
i  chukeul  tikyong  ira.  I  chyung  to  kuiun  eun  manheun 
nom  irote  musdm  keuikyi  ndn  opndnchira.  Tto  sengkak 
hdni — *  Chyung  eui  pop  e  tomuchi  muds  itonchi  chukimyo 
syang  hdchi  mot  hdndn  pop  io :  tto  shngkak  hdn  cheuk  tyd 
pom  eul  peutteulko  inndn  sardm  eui  keuiun  ta  hdya  pom  eul 
notchhil  tdt  hdko,  pom  eun  keuiun  i  shro  oa  kandnchira,' 
Pappi  oaso  pom  eul  keu  sardm  thifi  euro  peutteulmyo 
niloth  ' — Yd  posio — nh  mal  eul  teurdsio — uli  chyung  eui  pop 
eun  che  syon  euro  muds  itonchi  salsyang  hdchi  mot  hdndn 
pop  in  cheuk,  ne  ka  chhinhi  ckuki  chi  mot  hdni,  i  pom  eul 
ne  ka  tesin  euro  peiitteul  tho  hene,  phal  eul  cliamkan  suiko 
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die  kaso  pydngkeui  rdl  did  kachiko  oasyo  i  pom  eul  chukisio  ' 
hdkonnlf  i  sardm  i  pom  eul  nokho  mdlli  tara  namyo  niloth — 
'*  Nd  nan  pulkyong  man  nilkko  Mengchd  cut  keul  eun  nilk 
chi  ani  hdydnndnya  ?  Mengchd  ra  hdndn  keul  i  mal  kdki 
rdl  *  sardm  i  khal  lo  sardm  eul  chukiko  kdloth — nh  ka  sardm 
eul  chuki  chi  ani  hdko,  khal  i  sardm  eul  chukyotta — hdmydn^ 
chitisil  lo  sardm  i  choi  ka  dpko,  chal  i  choi  ka  issdrya ' 
hayossiniy  nh  ka  cheukkeum  keu  oa  kdttota,  Nh  ka  nh  mal 
eul  teutko  %  pom  eul  chukimydn  na  nan  ohiryo  choi  ka 
opsoto  no  ndn  na  rdl  sikhyosyo  salsyang  eul  hdydssdn  cheuk 
choi  ka  nh  kyh  issdl  kos  ini  nh  otchi  pulkyong  kyongkyS  S 
choi  rdl  ani  pdm  hdyotta  hdkinnanya.  Keuron  koro  nd  rdl 
nhka  ui  ham  euro  i  pom  eul  ani  chukil  ppeun  antra,  i  pom  i 
hdngsyang  sardm  mata  chyon  hdyo  ondn  pdm  ini,  keuri 
alko  peutteulko  ittaka,  Ho  tardn  sardm  eul  mannakd  teun 
nd  ndn  na  oa  kdtchhi  keu  sardm  euikyi  chyon  hdra*  hdko 
tomang  hdyd  kani  i  ydnko  ro  i  pdm  eui  pydlmydng  i 
chydnchyangho  ra  hdta. 

Ichi  syisyang  S  sardm  i  hok  ndm  eui  eunhyi  rdl  nipko 
torohyi  eunhyi  rdl  phpan  hdyd  eunhye  niphin  sardm  eul 
h^ropki  hdndn  nom  i  ilia  hdni  euisim  khdnte,  i  pdm  eul 
ndm  euikyi  chydn  hdtdn  nom  eui  tyechd  in  ka  hdtiora. 


WHAT  ARE  THE  BEST  NAMES 

FOR  THE  "BASES"  OF 

JAPANESE  VERBS? 

BY 

BASIL  HALL  CHAMBERLAIN. 

{Read  12th  February^  1890.) 

Our  summer  recess*  has  witnessed  the  appearance  of  a 
second  edition  of  Dr.  Imbrie's  useful  **  Handbook  of  Eng- 
lish-Japanese Etymology.'*  The  only  portion  of  it  that  I 
venture  to  quarrel  with  is  the  preface,  which  is  mainly 
occupied  with  the  question  of  the  choice  of  names  for  the 
so-called  '*  bases  *'  of  Japanese  verbs,  i.  e.,  the  simple  forms, 
such  as  okUf  oki,  oka^  oke  ;  uru,  uri^  ura,  vre^  to  which  all 
the  suffixes  are  agglutinated.  The  learned  writer's  remarks 
appear  to  me  to  be  at  once  too  technical  for  beginners,  and 
not  technical  enough, — I  should  perhaps  rather  say,  not 
thorough  enough, — for  a  satisfactory  presentment  of  the 
subject  to  more  advanced  students  interested  in  the  theory  of 
Japanese  grammar.  The  subject  has  never  been  fully  treat- 
ed for  the  benefit  of  such  students.  This  must  be  my 
excuse  for  bringing  it  before  the  notice  of  the  Asiatic  Society. 
Dr.  Imbrie's  remarks  are  as  follows  : 

"  The  substitution  of  the  term  stem  for  root  calls  for  a 
word  of  comment.  The  objections  to  the  names  commonly 
applied  to  the  several  foundation  forms  of  the  verb  are 
obvious.  The  negative  base  has  in  itself  no  negative  force 
whatever :  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  furnishes  the 

*  This  paper  was  presented  to  the  Society  early  in  the  autumn  of 
1889,  but  was  kept  back  owing  to  press  of  other  matter.  Without  this 
word  of  explanation,  the  turn  of  the  first  sentence  might  seem 
strange. 
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foundation  for  the  passive  and  causative  voices.  The 
conditional  base  is  the  base  of  the  present  conditional  alone  : 
and  in  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation  it  is  identical  with  the 
imperative.  Apparently  no  one  of  the  four  foundation 
forms  is  derived  from  any  other  one :  all  alike  are  bases 
upon  which  the  verb  is  built :  evidently  therefore  it  is  con- 
fusing  to  designate  one  of  them  as  the  root, 

*^  Professor  Chamberlain,  in  his  Handbook  of  Colloquial 
Japanese  recently  published ,  suggests  two  changes.  Retain- 
ing the  names  negative  and  conditional  base  ;  he  substitutes 
certain  present  for  indicative^  and  indefinite  form  for  root. 
The  difficulty,  however,  remains :  in  each  case  the  name  ex- 
hibits only  a  single  feature  of  the  form :  the  terms  are  not 
logical  definitions.  The  negative  base  is  employed  otherwise 
than  as  a  foundation  for  negative  forms :  and  a  similar 
remark  is  true  regarding  the  conditional  base.  The  term 
certain  present  contains  no  hint  of  the  marked  use  of  the 
form  as  an  adjective.  The  indefinite  form  is  no  more  in- 
definite than  the  negative  base  :  and  its  indefiniteness  is  not  a 
more  obvious  characteristic  than  its  constant  employment  in 
forming  compounds  with  nouns,  adjectives,  and  other  verbs 
{e.  g.  kimono,  migurushii,  buchikorosu) — the  peculiarity 
immediately  suggested  by  the  old  term  root. 

**  The  fact  is  that  the  several  foundation  forms  serve  va- 
rious purposes.  One  who  wishes  to  name  them  may  therefore 
take  his  choice.  He  may  select  some  one  marked  feature  and 
find  in  that  the  name,  with  however  the  certainty  that  it 
will  prove  more  or  less  misleading.  The  only  alternative 
is  to  content  one's  self  with  the  simple  numerical  designa- 
tions first,  second,  third,  and  fourth.  To  the  writer  the  latter 
seems  the  better  course :  and  he  would  have  followed  it,  but 
for  the  desire  to  keep  company  with  others.  He  has  substi- 
tuted stem  for  root  becouse  it  is  somewhat  less  misleading^ 
and  also  because  it  has  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Aston  in  the 
fourth  edition  of  his  Grammar  of  the  Japanese  Spoken 
Language.'* 

Now  it  is  not  my  chief  object  to  argue  against  Dr. 
lmbrie*s  assertions.     It  will  be  more  useful  to  begin  by  ask- 
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ing  how  we  come  by  our  "  bases  "  at  all.  We  come  by  them 
very  simply,  it  seems  to  me,  and  in  a  manner  which  does 
credit  to  no  one :  we  come  by  them  owing  to  the  imperfec- 
tions of  the  Japanese  system  of  syllabic  writing.  Japanese 
syllabic  writing,  as  is  well-known,  fails  to  disengage  vowels 
from  the  consonants  which  precede  them.  For  instance,  in 
the  word  oku,  spelt  o  +  ku  {t  ^)f  our  two  letters  k  and  u 
are  represented  by  the  single  kana  sign  ^  ;  in  oki^  spelt  o 
+  ki  (+  *),  our  two  letters  k  and  i  are  represented  by  the 
single  kana  sign  # ,  which  has  nothing  in  common  with  ku, 
Ka,  kif  kUf  ke^  and  ko  are  quite  simple,  not  further  analys- 
able,  elements  to  the  minds  of  the  Japanese,  who,  deprived 
of  that  grand,  though  to  us  familiar,  instrument  of  phil- 
ological research,  the  alphabet,  fail  to  distinguish  the 
resolvability  of  those  and  of  all  similar  syllables  into  two 
parts,  viz.,  a  consonant, — be  it  k  or  any  other, — running 
through  the  whole  series,  and  one  or  other  of  the  various 
vowels  «,  a,  t,  m,  and  o,  by  which  the  consonant  is  followed. 
True  that  the  philologists  of  Old  Japan  recognised  that 
some  link  connected  ka  with  ki^  ku,  ke,  and  ko,  sa  with  shi, 
su,  se,  and  50,  etc.  It  was  their  most  celebrated  discovery, 
and  it  led  them  to  the  formation  of  the  Go-jH  On,  or  **  Table 
of  the  Fifty  Sounds,*'  in  which,  instead  of  being  enumerat- 
ed in  an  arbitrary  order,  as  in  the  I-ro-ha,  the  syllables  of 
which  the  Classical  Japanese  language  consists  are  arranged 
regularly  according  to  their  initial  consonantal  sound,  thus  : 


ka 

ki 

ku 

ke 

ko 

sa 

shi 

su 

se 

so 

\  etc.; 


and  when  a  certain  syllable,  postulated  by  theory,  was  non- 
existing  in  practice,  it  was  promptly  invented  for  the  occasion. 
Such  are  yi  (J-),  ye  (X),  and  wu  (9).  But  to  discuss  all 
the  merits  and  the  imperfections  of  the  Go-jU  On  would 
lead  us  too  far.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  though  the  Japanese 
grammarians  were  brought  to  recognise  a  certain  close 
affinity  between  all  five  members  of  any  one  row  of  syllables, 
they  never  got  as  far  as  actually  to  analyse  the  syllable  into 
consonant  and  vowel  for  practical  purposes.     Their  syllabic 
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system  of  writing  did  not  permit  of  their  doing  so.  A  final 
^,  or  a  ^  by  itself  in  any  position,  was  a  thing  for  which 
they  had  no  word,  a  thing  indeed  to  them  unthinkable. 
When,  therefore,  they  found  themselves  in  presence  of  such 
verbal  forms  as  oku,  okite^  okazu,  okedomoj  they  could  not, 
as  we  can,  see  at  a  glance  that  ok  was  the  stem,  and  all  the 
rest  termination.  They  were  obliged  to  postulate  no  less 
than  four  simplest  forms,  incapable  of  further  reduction, 
viz.,  oku,  okij  okuy  and  oke.  Thus  we  arrive  at  the  four-fold 
system  of  verbal  **  bases,"  and  perceive  it,  together  with  the 
much-vaunted  Go-ju  Otiy  to  be  the  result,  not  of  deep  philo- 
logical research,  but  of  an  imperfect  system  of  writing  and 
consequent  mental  muddle. 

The  system  of  **  bases  "  is,  therefore,  of  humble  origin. 
Whether  it  is  practically  useful  is  another  question.  For 
myself,  I  discarded  it  in  my  **  Simplified  Grammar,"  but 
came  back  to  it  later  in  my  *'  Colloquial  Handbook,"  partly 
for  reasons  of  practical  convenience,  partly  in  order  to  con- 
form as  closely  as  possible  to  general  usage.  The  consensus 
of  foreign  grammarians  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  retaining 
it.  There  is  no  harm,  even  theoretically,  in  our  doing  so, 
provided  every  one  clearly  understands  that  the  whole  thing 
is  merely  a  device  for  the  practical  analysis  and  memoris- 
ing of  the  verbal  paradigms.  There  remains  the  question 
as  to  the  best  name  for  each  of  the  four  **  bases."  Dr.  Im- 
brie*s  suggestion  for  simply  numbering  them  1,2,3,4  seems 
excellent.  Another  good  plan  would  be  to  do  as  in  Hebrew 
grammar,  to  take  some  one  verb,  — o^m,  for  instance, — and 
name  the  **  bases  "  of  all  verbs  after  it,  thus  :  oku^  oki,  oka^ 
oke.  The  chief  objection  to  both  these  plans  is  their  novelty, 
and  surely  that  is  a  sufficient  objection.  It  is  cruel  to  com- 
pel students  to  unlearn  anything,  uselessly,  even  if  it  be  but 
a  technical  term.  We  are,  then,  thrown  back  for  our 
terminology  on  Mr.  Aston,  who  himself  built  on  the  basis 
of  the  older  grammarians,  both  native  and  foreign. 

With  one  exception,  Mr.  Aston's  terms  for  the  "bases" 
appear  to  me  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case.  They 
are  clear  and  sufficiently  appropriate,  though  they  are  not 
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the  complete  logical  definitions  '*  which  Dr.  Imbrie  seems 
to  think  that  they  ought  to  be.  But  when  was  a  tech- 
nical term  ever  the  **  logical  definition "  of  the  thing  or 
function  which  it  designates  ?  Are  nominative^  genitive, 
and  dative  '*  logical  definitions  ?"  Are  the  botanical  names 
of  plants  anything  more  than  hints  of  some  single  feature 
of  the  plants '  appearance  ?  What,  indeed,  is  any  name 
but  a  hint  ?  And  who  is  ever  likely  to  be  misled  by  a  name, 
because  that  name  does  not  contain  within  itself  a  complete 
inventory  of  all  the  characteristics  and  functions  of  the  thing 
named  ?  The  **  negative  base,"  to  take  a  case  in  point, 
helps  to  form,  not  only  most  of  the  negative  tenses,  but  also 
the  uncertain  present  or  future,  the  passive,  and  the  causa- 
tive. What  is  there  in  this  to  astonish  any  student  who  has 
been  taught  in  limine  that  the  whole  institution  of  <*  bases  '* 
is  a  mere  matter  of  practical  convenience,  and  that  the  **  neg- 
ative base  "  has  been  so  called  only  because  its  most  salient 
use  is  in  the  formation  of  negative  tenses  ?  Quite  different 
is  the  case  of  a  technical  term  which  actually  misstates  the 
fundamental  characteristic  of  the  object  which  it  is.  chosen 
to  designate.  Such  a  term  may  mislead,  and  does  in  fact 
mislead,  students  all  through  the  course  of  their  studies. 
We  have  an  instance  of  this  here  in  Japan  in  the  influence 
exercised  by  the  unlucky  term  **  root,"  stumbled  upon  by 
Rodriguez,  Heaven  knows  how,  to  designate  words  which 
are  no  more  roots  than  the  word  **  ante-diluvian  "  is  a  root. 
Thus  Mr.  Aston,  some  years  ago,  founded  on  this  mis- 
nomer an  argument  as  to  the  original  form  of  the  present 
tense  of  verbs  of  the  second  conjngation,  and  Dr.  Imbrie  has 
not  shaken  himself  free  from  a  kindred  misconception  in  the 
very  preface  which  we  are  considering.  The  passage  I 
allude  to  is  that  in  which  he  leads  one  to  infer  that  the  ki 
of  ki-monOf  the  mi  of  mi-gurushii^  and  the  huchi  of  huchi- 
korosu  have  something  of  the  nature  of  a  root  about  them. 
Dr.  Hepburn's  dictionary  illustrates  in  another  manner  the 
influence  of  the  same  fallacy.  Instead  of  giving  verbs 
under  the  present  tense,  which  is  the  form  by  which  the 
Japanese  always  mention  them,  such  as  oku,  iaberu,  oriruj 
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kurUf  etc.,  he  gives  them  under  the  so-called  "  root,"  thus 
needlessly  adding,  as  I  know  from  repeated  complaints,  to 
the  difficulties  of  the  beginner,  who  has  no  means  of  know- 
ing that,  for  instance,  the  verb  taberu,  **  to  eat,**  mentioned 
by  his  teacher,  must  be  looked  up  under  tabe ;  kuru,  "  to 
come,'*  under  ki ;  and  so  on.  Having  already  some  four  or 
five  years  ago,  had  the  honour  to  read  a  paper*  before  you 
on  the  subject,  I  will  not  here  undertake  to  prove  again  in 
detail  that  the  so-called  **root**of  Messrs.  Aston  and  Im- 
brie's  earlier  editions  is  as  much  a  derivative  form  as  any 
of  the  other  "  bases," — a  root  of  gerundial  formation,  which, 
from  its  peculiar  use,  may  be  best  termed  the  '*  indefinite 
form,**  because  it  is  used  indefinitely  at  the  end  of  clauses 
to  represent  all  moods  and  tenses,  somewhat  as  the  actual 
gerund  later  came  to  be.  Mr.  Aston  (whom  Dr.  Imbrie 
follows)  gave  up  the  use  of  the  term  "  root  *'  in  consequence 
of  the  arguments  which  I  then  brought  forward.  It  is  a 
pity  that  both  gentlemen  should  have  increased  the  existing 
confusion  by  their  new  and  curious  use  of  the  word  "  stem.*' 
It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  many  cases  of  error  dying  hard. 
Oki,  tabe,  araserarCy  etc.,  having  been  deposed  from  their 
proud  position  of**  roots,'*  there  remains  a  root  of  feeling  that 
they  should  be  given  some  pre-eminence.  Such  old  and  ho- 
noured officials  cannot  surely  retire  into  completely  private 
life.  Hence  Dr.  Imbrie,  as  he  rather  naively  tells  us,  **  has 
substituted  stem  for  root  because  it  is  somewhat  less  mislead- 
ing."— But  surely,  if  a  change  has  to  be  made,  and  a  new 
term  adopted,  why  choose  one  which  is  misleading  at  all  ? 
In  one  sense,  no  doubt,  such  forms  as  oki,  tabe,  araserare, 
are  stems,  serving,  as  they  do,  as  foundation  forms  to  which 
the  suffixes  are  agglutinated.  But,  in  this  sense,  oku,  oka, 
oke  ;  taberu,  tabere,  etc.,  are  stems  also.  In  fact  **  stem  '* 
would  be  a  fairly  good  term  by  which  to  designate  the  bases, 
if  the  term  **  base  "  itself  were  not  already  well-established 
in  usage,  and  if  "  stem  '*  were  not  wanted  for  another 
purpose.     But  to  single  out  one  of  the  four  ** bases"  for 
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special  honour  by  calling  it  the  **  stem,"  is  only  one  degree 
less  misleading  than  to  call  it  the  '*root.*'  Students  will 
inevitably  be  led  to  attribute  to  it  some  mysterious  pre- 
eminence over  the  rest. 

No ;  we  remain  most  suited  to  practical  needs,  and  truest 
to  general  grammatical  usage,  if  we  reserve  the  word  **  root  * 
for  the  simplest,  shortest,  irreducible  part  of  any  word 
*'  stem  "  for  that  simplest  part  of  a  verb  to  which  all  the 
terminations  are  agglutinated,  and  *'  suffix"  for  the  termina- 
tions thus  agglutinated.  In  Japanese  grammar  it  is  fur- 
thermore usual  and  practically  useful,  though  not  quite 
defensible  theoretically,  to  introduce  that  term  "base"  to 
designate  something  half-way  between  a  stem  and  a  suffix, — 
one  might  rather  say  a  stem  plus  a  suffix,  added  so  long  ago 
that  its  origin  is  mostly  forgotten.  In  this  manner  the 
practical  analysis  of  every  verbal  form  in  the  language  is 
made  perfectly  clear  and  easy. 

With  regard  to  the  remaining  point  of  Dr.  Imbrie's 
contention,  I  am  also  unfortunately  unable  to  give  way, — 
with  regard,  namely,  to  the  use  of  the  term  **  indicative 
present "  rather  than  **  certain  present."  I  venture  to  think 
that  the  student's  ideas  are  likely  to  be  greatly  cleared  if  he 
is  reminded  every  moment,  by  the  very  terms  he  uses,  that 
there  are  two  presents  in  Japanese,  a  certain  and  an  uncertain 
one.  If  we  call  the  **  certain  present  or  future  "  simply  the 
present,  and  the  **  uncertain  present  or  future  "  simply  the 
future,  we  put  into  his  head  mistaken  notions  which  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  eradicate  later  on.  We  see  the  effects  daily 
of  this  old  and  incorrect  nomenclature  in  the  misundertand- 
ings  which  arise  between  Japanese  and  foreigners  because 
the  latter  have  said  ar'nnashd  when  they  mean  arimasu, 
**  there  (certainly  are,  or)  certainly  will  be." 

What  Dr.  Imbrie  means  by  speaking  of**  the  marked  use  " 
of  the  present  as  an  adjective,  that  is  of  its  attributive  use 
prefixed  to  nouns,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  comprehend.  We  say, 
not  only  kuru  hito,  **  the  person  who  comes  "  (or  will  come), 
but  kUa  hltOf  **  the  person  who  came,"  and,  in  the  written 
language,  kon  hito^  **  the  person  who  probably  will  come.** 
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A  use  which  is  thus  shared  by  the  certain  present  with  the 
other  chief  tenses,  cannot  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  former's 
"  marked  "  peculiarities. 

At  the  risk  of  being  considered  stubborn,  I  must  there- 
fore adhere  to  the  terminology  which  I  adopted  only  after 
much  careful  thought.  As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  my  chief 
object  is  not  to  continue  the  controversy  which  Dr.  Imbrie 
has  invited.  It  is  rather  to  seize  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  ventilating  before  a  specially  qualified  public  the  whole 
qustion  of  Japanese  grammatical  nomenclature,  at  the  base 
of  which,  without  intending  any  pun,  the  four  **  bases " 
stand.  Alle  parties  are  apparently  agreed  that  the  old 
sterm  ''negative  base**  and  <* conditional  base'*  shall  be 
retained  for  two  of  these.  I  submit  that  my  names  for  the 
two  others,  \iz,f  "certain  present  (or  future)'*  and  "in- 
definite form,"  are  better  than  Dr.  Imbrie's  names,  viz., 
**  indicative  present  **  and  stem.*'  By  hettery  I  mean  to  say 
that  they  are  at  once  more  correct  theoretically,  and  more 
likely  to  lead  the  student  right  in  practice. 


REPLY  TO  MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  ON 
JAPANESE  "BASES." 

BY 

Wm.  imbrie,  d.d. 

(Read  12th  February^  1890.^ 

During  the  past  year  all  students  of  Japanese  have  been 
enriched  by  the  possession  of  two  notable  books  :  Professor 
Chamberlain's  Handbook  of  Colloquial  Japanese,  and  the 
fourth  edition  of  Mr.  Aston's  Grammar  of  the  Spoken 
Language. 

In  both  of  these  works  certain  of  the  old  names  for 
the  bases  of  verbs  are  changed :  and  this  change  in 
nomenclature  necessarily  raised  the  question  for  myself, 
as  I  was  about  to  issue  a  new  edition  of  my  Handbook 
of  English-Japanese  Etymology.  After  a  somewhat  careful 
consideration  of  the  matter,  it  appeared  to  me  that  even 
with  the  changes  proposed  the  nomenclature  remains  un- 
satisfactory. On  the  whole,  however,  I  was  persuaded 
that  it  would  be  expedient  once  more  to  follow  the  lead 
of  Mr.  Aston :  and  I  therefore  exchanged  the  term  root 
for  stem.  It  is  true  that  I  might  have  made*  the  change 
without  comment,  but  at  the  time  I  thought  a  line  in  ex- 
planation advisable.  I  regret  that  what  I  wrote  has  had 
the  appearance  of  an  invitation  to  controversy,  but  I 
comfort  myself  with  the  knowledge  that  a  controversy 
with  Professor  Chamberlain  is  a  controversy  in  which  one 
may  ever  count  upon  courtesy  both  in  form  and  in  spirit. 
In  three  points  in  particular  I  seem  to  him  to  be  in  error. 
On  these  I  venture  a  word  in  reply. 

I.  In  the  preface  to  my  Handbook,  after  referring  to  the 
changes  suggested  by  Professor  Chamberlain,  I  say  *'  The 
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difficulty  however  remains  :  in  each  case  the  name  exhibits 
only  a  single  feature  of  the  form  :  the  terms  are  nut  logical 
definitions.**  On  this  Professor  Chamberlain  remarks  that 
technical  terms  are  rarely  if  ever  logical  definitions :  that 
names  are  commonly  only  hints. 

Of  course  there  is  an  obvious  truth  in  this  general  state- 
ment. But  is  not  its  application  in  the  present  instance 
somewhat  misleading  ?  When  with  Professor  Chamberlain 
we  say  that  kom,  komary  and  komari  are  the  root,  the  stem, 
and  the  indefinite  form  of  the  verb  komaru,  are  we  not  at- 
tempting something  more  than  a  hint  at  the  various  func- 
tions performed  ?  In  the  case  before  us,  is  it  not  true  that 
the  endeavour  is  to  hit  upon  a  series  of  names  that  shall 
commend  themselves  to  all  as  accurate  descriptions  ?  If 
this  be  not  so,  why  should  we  so  magnify  the  importance  of 
accuracy  ?  Does  not  the  whole  interest  of  the  discussion 
centre  here  ?  Professor  Chamberlain  himself,  I  think,  bears 
witness  to  the  truth  of  this,  when  in  another  part  of  his 
paper  he  insists  upon  the  advantage  of  reminding  the 
student  at  every  moment,  by  the  very  terms  employed,  of 
the  real  functions  of  the  various  forms.  I  grant  that  we 
can  hardly  hope  to  find  logical  definitions  for  all  grammati- 
cal terms.  But  surely  a  name  that  is  a  terse  logical  defini- 
tion is  the  ideal  name :  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to 
point  to  the  ideal  in  order  to  make  more  manifest  the  short- 
comings of  the  actual.  Therefore  I  am  not  convinced  that 
I  went  seriously  astray  in  the  language  that  I  used  :  es- 
pecially as  I  proceeded  immediately  to  explain  precisely 
what  I  meant. 

2.  The  following  sentence  appears  in  my  preface.  "The 
term  *  certain  present  *  contains  no  hint  of  the  marked  use  of 
the  form  as  an  adjective."  Professor  Chamberlain  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  other  parts  of  the  verb  also  are 
employed  as  attributives. 

Assuredly  this  is  true.  One  may  say  kita  hito  as  well  as 
kurn  hito.  And  perhaps  I  should  have  expressed  myself 
more  guardedly.  My  intention,  however,  was  not  to  imply 
that  the  present  alone  is  used  in  the  manner  described,  but 
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merely  that  this  is  a  feature  of  the  present  which  imme- 
diately challenges  the  attention  of  both  Japanese  and  foreign 
grammarians.  Witness  Mr.  Aston's  Grammar  of  the 
Written  Language  (pages  89-94).  If,  therefore,  changes  in 
the  nomenclature  are  under  consideration,  this  striking 
feature  of  the  present  has  a  claim  to  recognition.  And  the 
argument  that  its  rights  are  barred  because  other  parts  of 
the  verb  have  the  same  peculiarity  is  equally  valid  against 
the  term  indefinite  form.  For  while  in  the  Written  Lan- 
guage the  part  of  the  verb  so  described  is  frequently  so 
employed,  in  the  Spoken  Language  the  part  of  the  verb 
which  almost  always  performs  this  function  is  the  gerund 
or  participle.  As  Professor  Chamberlain  puts  it  in  his 
Handbook,  **  Hardly  a  sentence,  especially  a  sentence  of 
any  length,  can  be  uttered  without  the  gerund  being  thus 
used*'  (pp.  i6i-2). 

3.  My  preface  contains  the  following  statement  also: 
<<  I  have  substituted  stem  for  root  because  it  is  somewhat 
less  misleading."  This  Professor  Chamberlain  describes  as 
naively  spoken  :  and  asks,  **  Why  choose  a  term  that  is 
misleading  at  all  ?  '* 

I  am  heartily  in  favour  of  adopting  a  term  that  is  not 
misleading.  In  the  paragraph  of  my  preface  following  the 
quotation  now  under  consideration,  I  have  suggested  one : 
viz.  that  we  follow  the  method  commonly  employed  in 
naming  conjugations  and  declensions,  that  of  simple  nume- 
rical designation.  And,  in  passing,  I  pause  to  thank  Pro- 
fessor Chamberlain  for  his  kindly  reference  to  the  suggestion 
as  being  excellent.  But,  as  it  often  happens,  what  com- 
mends itself  to  me  as  best  does  not  commend  itself  to 
others.  I  must,  therefore,  content  myself  with  a  mere 
change  from  bad  to  better — a  change  from  something  more 
to  something  less  misleading. 

That  the  term  stem  is  to  some  extent  misleading  is 
evident.  For  it  encourages  the  inference  that  it  is  the 
form  from  which  all  the  other  bases  are  derived.  But 
it  is  somewhat  less  misleading  than  root,  because  the 
term  root  is  so  very  suggestive  of  an  irreducible  element 
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reappearing  in  other  words  belonging  to  Japanese,  or 
possibly  also  to  some  one  or  more  of  its  cognate  languages. 
The  change  from  root  to  stem  is,  therefore,  at  least  a 
change  for  the  better. 

But  after  all,  may  not  something  even  more  than  this 
be  said  in  favour  of  the  term  stem  ?  Let  us  at  first  con- 
fine our  attention  to  the  second  conjugation.  Of  this  the 
Allowing  will  serve  as  typical  bases :  ake^  ake^  akeru^ 
akere,  and  t,  /,  i>m,  ire.  Without  now  raising  the  ques- 
tion of  roots  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  is  there 
no  room  for  the  hypothesis  that  ake  and  t  are  the  stems, 
and  that  from  these  stems  the  longer  bases  are  obtained 
by  the  simple  addition  of  ru  and  re  ?  Is  not  this  the 
explanation  most  likely  to  occur  to  one  ?  Turning  now  to 
the  first  conjugation,  we  find  a  typical  series  in  oki,  oka^ 
okUf  oke.  It  is  at  once  agreed  that  here  the  four  bases 
are  all  alike  and  equally  stems,  and  that  they  might  be  so 
designated.  But  suppose  it  be  preferred  to  follow  the 
mode  now  in  vogue  and  to  give  them  all  different  names. 
Then  may  it  not  be  fairly  asked,  shall  not  one  of  them 
retain  the  name  of  stem  ?  And  since  the  form  oki  is  so 
constantly  employed  in  compound  words  to  represent  the 
idea  contained  in  the  verb,  has  it  not  the  right  to  claim 
the  title  as  especially  its  own  ? 

It  may  be  that  Professor  Chamberlain's  exceptional 
knowledge  of  the  languages  will  enable  him  to  say  imme- 
diately that  any  such  conjecture  regarding  the  second 
conjugation  cannot  be  entertained.  If,  however,  it  be 
allowable,  it  follows  that  in  the  case  of  the  second  con- 
jugation the  term  stem  is  precisely  the  one  that  should 
be  employed,  and  that  in  the  case  of  the  first  conjugation 
its  employment  may  be  justified.  And  if  it  stili  be  urged 
that  other  forms  besides  oki  are  used  as  stems,  the  answer 
is  inevitable  that  the  same  argument  holds  with  even 
greater  force  against  the  term  indefinite  form.  For,  as 
has  been  already  remarked,  not  only  is  the  participle  or 
gerund  also  employed  to  perform  the  function  designed 
to  be  described  by  the  word    indefinite,  more  than   that 
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in  the  Spoken  Language  it  is  conspicuously  the  form  in 
common  use  for  that  purpose. 

Finally  in  favour  of  stem  as  against  indefinite  form,  the 
following  may  be  said.  The  term  stem  is  short,  familiar, 
and  precise.  On  the  other  hand  the  term  indefinite  is  itself 
indefinite.  Even  to  one  acquainted  with  the  peculiarity  of 
Japanese  syntax  which  it  is  intended  to  describe,  it  does  not 
express  the  idea  with  great  perspicuousness.  And  a  begin- 
ner, I  fear,  would  complain  not  only  that  it  is  not  a  logical 
definition,  but  also  that  it  hardly  attains  to  the  rank  of  a 
hint. 

Professor  Chamberlain*s  paper  concludes  with  these 
words,  **  all  parties  are  apparently  agreed  that  the  old  terms 
'  negative  base '  and  '  conditional  base '  shall  be  retained. 
I  submit  that  my  names  for  the  two  other  bases,  viz.,  *  cer- 
tain present  (or  future) '  and  *  indefinite  form,*  are  better 
than  Dr.  Imbrie*s  names,  viz.,  <  indicative  present  *  and 
*  stem.'  By  better y  I  mean  to  say  that  they  are  at  once 
more  correct  theoretically,  and  more  likely  to  lead  the 
student  right  in  practice." 

It  gives  me  real  pleasure  to  say  that  on  one  point  I  accept 
Professor  Chamberlain's  conclusion  as  my  own.  The  term 
indicative  seems  to  me  in  any  case  superfluous,  and  the 
reasons  urged  for  the  substitution  of  the  word  certain 
appear  to  me  convincing.  I  regret  that  I  did  not  accept 
the  term  certain  present  in  my  Hand-book. 

In  conclusion,  however,  suHer  me  to  add  that  the  real 
question  in  my  mind  is  not  now,  nor  has  it  ever  been,  one 
of  a  choice  between  Professor  Chamberlain's  names  and  Mr. 
Aston's  names.  My  feeling  has  been  that  the  nomencla- 
ture, even  with  the  changes  suggested  by  both  of  these 
gentlemen,  is  still  misleading.  As  I  put  it  in  my  preface, 
**  the  difficulty  remains*'  I  do  not  think  that  we  should 
assume  that  the  terms  negative  base  and  conditional  base 
are  satisfactory ;  and  that  it  remains  only  to  decide  the 
strife  between  indicative  present  and  stem  on  the  one  side, 
and  certain  present  and  indefinite  form  on  the  other.  To 
get  what  Professor  Chamberlain  speaks  of  as  the  ''  whole 
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question  of  Japanese  grammatical  nomenclature  "  settled 
satisfactorily,  I  believe  that  we  must  break  away  from  the 
old  terms,  and  raise  and  answer  anew  the  broad  radical 
question  of  Professor  Chamberlain's  paper.  What  are  the 
best  names  for  the  bases  of  Japanese  verbs  ? 

It  remains  only  for  me  to  express  my  many  thanks  to 
Professor  Chamberlain  for  his  extreme  kindness  in  affording 
me  an  opportunity  to  study  his  paper  before  its  public  pre- 
sentation to  the  Society. 


X^juuiXjCa  ' 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  SPANISH  AND 

PORTUGUESE  RIVALRY 

IN  JAPAN. 

BY 

E.  M.  SATOW. 
(Read  12th  March^  1890J. 


In  the  beginning  of  1888,  whilst  at  Rome,  engaged  in 
searching  for  books  printed  at  the  Jesuit  Mission  Press  in 
Japan  in  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries,  I  was  advised  to  try 
the  College  of  the  Propaganda,  and  having  applied  to  the 
Secretary  Monsignor  Jacobini,  was  at  once  accorded  every 
facility  for  examining  the  library  belonging  to  that  institu- 
tion, known  as  the  Museo  Borgiano.  On  the  30th  January, 
accordingly,  I  called  on  the  very  obliging  custode,  who 
placed  the  catalogue  at  my  disposal.  I  found  no  rare 
or  important  printed  books  mentioned  in  it,  but  among  the 
MSS.  discovered  what  turned  out  to  be  a  document  signed 
by  the  four  members  of  the  well-known  Japanese  embassy 
that  visited  Europe  in  1585.  Later  on  I  obtained 
permission  to  have  a  photographic  negative  taken  by 
Signor  Martelli,  perhaps  the  most  skilful  of  all  the  Eu- 
ropeans engaged  in  the  production  of  facsimiles  of  palseo- 
graphic  rarities.  In  the  meantime  I  made  a  rough  copy 
of  the  document  with  pen  and  ink.  Some  weeks  later  I 
met  Viscount  Watanabe  Nobori  and  told  hinj  of  the  in- 
teresting discovery.  He  comes  from  the  part  of  Japan  to 
which  one  of  the  four  envoys  belonged,  and  readily  accept- 
ed my  invitation  to  inspect  the  MSS.  Accordingly,  on  the 
1st  March,  we  visited  the  Museo  Borgiano,  in  company 
with  the  Secretary  to  the  Japanese  Legation  in  Rome, 
and,   if  my   memory   serves   me  right,   another  Japanese 
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gentleman.  As  will  readily  be  understood  by  Japanese 
scholars,  if  they  will  examine  the  accompanying  &csimile, 
there  were  portions  of  the  letter  which  are  not  to  be  made 
out  at  first  sight.  As  to  the  proper  reading  of  some  of  the 
characters  I  myself  was  in  doubt ;  but  by  the  aid  of  the 
Italian  translation  which  accompanies  it,  we  were  able 
jointly  to  determine  the  probable  reading  of  every  part,  and 
I  think  this  was  pretty  much  as  I  have  presented  it  in  the 
transcription  which  follows.  I  have  mentioned  these  cir- 
cumstances because  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  copy 
was  taken  subsequently  by  a  Japanese  gentleman  of  Vis- 
count Watanabe's  suite,  who  published  it  in  one  of  the 
T6kyd  newspapers  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  it  to  be 
inferred  that  he  himself  had  made  the  discovery  of  this 
paper  unaided. 

In  addition  to  the  letter  which  forms  the  occasion  of  the 
present  paper,  the  Museo  Borgiano  possesses  the  following 
three  MSS.  (Pressmark  Sc.  7.  fila  4.  vol.  5)  Vocabulario  de 
la  lengua  jfapona.  Above  the  title  is  written  "^"orfe  1631. 
Fr,  Diego  Collado  ord.  Proed.  en  Madrid.  It  is  a  quarto- 
sized  MS.  of  86  leaves,  and  at  the  end  is  the  following  note  : 

Por  orden  de  la  sagrada  congregacion  de  propaganda  fide 
anadi  d  este  vocabulario  Japan  los  de  lengua  latina,  y 
puesto  eii  orden  alphabetico  se  imprimio  en  Roma  este  ano 
de  1633  por  Agosto  y  Septiembre.  Si  Dios  fuere  servido, 
guando  tenga  lugar  hare  addiciones  por  el  orden  de  el 
cahpino  con  los  vocablos  que  aquifaltaii  que  seran  jnuchos  ; 
Pero  por  agora  no  se  tne  an  o/recido  ala  memoria  mas 
qiiestos.  fr,  Dis.  Collado  ad.  Praed." 

This  MS.  was  probably  that  of  the  Diclionarium  sive 
thesauri  linguae  japonic^  compendium  compositum  a  Fr. 
Didaco  Collado   Ord.   Praedicatorum,  published  at   Rome 

•  •■  By  Older  of  the  Holy  Congregation  Dt  Propaganda  Fidt  1  have 
added  10  this  Japanese  vocabulary  the  Latin  words,  and  having  been 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  it  waa  printed  at  Rome  in  August  and 
September  of  this  year.  If  God  please,  when  I  have  an  opportunity  I 
will  add  to  it  in  the  dictionary  order  such  words  as  are  here  wanting, 
which  must  be  numerous.  However  at  present  no  others  have  presented 
themselves  to  my  memory." 
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in  1632,  or  at  any  rate  served  as  its  basis.  The  latter  con- 
sists of  156  pp.  of  print  in  double  columns.  Brother  Diego 
later  on  fulfilled  his  promise  of  making  further  additions, 
which  occupy  pp.  165  to  353  in  the  copy  in  my  possession. 
The  work  is  No.  221  of  the  late  M.  Pages'  Bibliographie 
yaponaise.  I  am  not  sure  that  M.  PagSs  was  correct  in 
speaking  of  the  original  as  a  *  manuscrit  portugais.* 

(Pressmark  Sc.  7.  fila  4.  vol.  4)  Arte  de  la  lengua  Japona 
que  ira  por  las  partes  de  la  oraciott,  conviene  a  saber, 
nomine,  pronomine,  verbo,  participio,  conjuncion,  interjec- 
cion,  syntaxis,y  quentas  '<  (Manual  of  the  Japanese  language, 
arranged  according  to  the  parts  of  speech,  that  is  to  say, 
noun,  pronoun,  verb,  participle,  conjunction,  inteijection, 
syntax,  numbers)."  It  is  anonymous,  but  is  evidently  the 
original  of  the  grammar  published  in  Rome  in  1632  under 
the  title  oi  Ars  GrammaticcB'^'  yaponicce  lingua,  M.  Pag^s 
(No.  220  of  his  Bibliographie  yaponaise)  remarks  **  Le  ma- 
nuscrit portugais  est  a  la  Propagande,'  but  he  cannot  have 
seen  it,  as  it  is  in  Spanish.  In  the  same  volume  is  bound 
up  an  Italian  MS.  of  27  pp.,  which  looks  like  a  translation 
of  the  foregoing.  The  preface  Al  lettore  says  ^Questa 
grammatica  della  lingua  Giapponese  e  cavata  da  un  altra 
lunghissima,  e  molto  confusa  data  in  luce  dal  Padre 
Giovanni  Rodriguez,  e  da  una  lunga  pratica  havuta  con 
Giapponesi,  e  lettione  de  loro  libri,  ne  quali  si  contiene  la 
purita  del  loro  idioma  essendo  poscia  quest'  arte  indirizzata 
per  servitio  de  Ministri  del  Santo  Vangelo,  che  vengono  dalV 
curopa  a  dilatare  e  mantenere  la  santafede  nel  Giappone, 
se  pone  al  modo  del  latino,  etc) 

From  the  statement  in  §  2  of  the  introduction,  it  might 
appear  that  this  translation  of  the  Spanish  original  had  been 
made  in  Japan ;  but  if  I  remember  correctly,  it  is  written  on 
European  paper,  as  is  not  the  case  with  most  of  the  original 
manuscripts  of  that  time  which  came  from  Japan. 

*  *'  This  Grammar  of  the  Japanese  language  was  compiled  from  ano- 
ther, very  long  and  complicated,  published  by  father  Giovanni  Rod- 
riguez,  and  from  long  association  with  Japanese  and  study  of  their 
books,  which  contain  the  purest  of  thetr  language." 
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Let  US  now  proceed  to  look  at  the  letter  of  the  Ambassa- 
dors, of  which  it  seems  advisable  to  give  a  transcription, 
with  a  translation  by  its  side,  to  be  followed  by  a  copy  of 
the  Italian  version,  treated  in  the  same  manner. 


TRANSCRIPTION. 
Tenchi  bambutsu  no  go 
sakttsha  mala  sono  on  ko 
wareware  on  tasMkete  Zezusu 
no  go  koryoku  wo  motte 
sempitsa  scshime  sdrO  owan- 
nu.  Somosoitto  Nikon  no  kuni 
yori  Bungo  yakata  no  ski- 
ska  to  Hyiiga  yakata  no 
mago  ltd  Don  Mansko  mata 
Arima  no  yakata  onajiku 
Omura  Don  Harutoromei 
no  skisha  to  shite  Ckijiwa 
DonMikeru,  sono  koka  Ha- 
ra  Don  Maruchino  Naka- 
ura  Don  ^urian  Htzen  no 
kuni  no  ry6  samurai  Roma 
III  itari  makari-idc  soro. 
Kore  mata  migi  yakala 
narabi  hi  Nikon  sko  kiri- 
skitan  no  dai  to  shite 
Pappa  Sonja  no  mi  ashi 
wo  sui-tatematsuri  obeju 
■wo  age-tatemalsuri  san  nen 
no  hasho  wo  kilari  skinogi 
s6rd.  TsuiU  wa  Benesha 
no  koto  nketamawari-oyobi 
soro  kokon  ni  itari  teki  no 
anchi  to  nari  sdrawanu  ka- 
shikoki  zaisho  ikken  hon-i 
no  jo  sunnwachi  makari 
ide  soro.  Makoto  ni  zonzuru 
yori     mo    kckko     na  kanaka 


TRANSLATION. 
By  the  help  of  the  Creator 
of  Heaven  and  Earth  and 
all  things  [that  are  therein] , 
and  of  his  Son  our  Saviour 
Jesus,  we  dip  out  pen  [in 
ink] .  ItO  Don  Mancio, 
grandson  of  the  prince  of 
Hyiiga,  as  envoy  of  the 
prince  of  Bungo,  and  Chi- 
jiwa  Don  Michael,  as  envoy 
of  the  prince  of  Arima,  and 
of  Omura  Don  Bartolomeu, 
besides  Hara  Don  Martino 
and  Nakaura  Don  Julian, 
two  gentlemen  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Hizen,  came  to 
Rome  from  Japan.  We 
undertook  a  voyage  of  three 
years  duration  to  kiss  the 
foot  of  His  Holiness  the 
fope  and  offer  our  homage 
as  representatives  of  the 
foregoing  princes  and  of  the 
Christians  of  Japan.  Fur- 
ther, having  heard  of  Venice 
and  desiring  to  visit  the  wo 
nderful  city,  never  in  ancient 
or  modern  days  the  posses- 
sion of  an  enemy,  we  have 
come  here.  Of  a  truth  it  is 
more  beautiful  than  we  had 
expected,   and    has    greatly 
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me  wo  odorokashi  soro  koto 
ni  onoono  shu  wareware  ni 
taishi  go  konjo  kore  tnata 
hitsuzetsu  ni  oyobazu  soro, 
Shikaru  aida  kogo  oboe  no 
tame  ippitsu  some-oki  soro. 
Kore  mata  sono  shinjin  no 
go  taisetsu  jikon  igo  ni  oite 
bokyaku  arumajiku  kore 
made  ni  soro,  Tosho  no  koto 
wa  engoku  tari  to  iedomo 
yichiiki  ni  oite  sono  kakure 
naku  soro,  Manichi  buji 
kikoku  soro  wa  wareware 
kemmon  no  tokoro  tsubusa 
ni  waga  cho  ni  oite  hiro 
seshimubeku  soro.  Ana  ka- 
shikoj    ana  kashiko.  Go 

shusse  sen  go  hyaku  hachi 
ju  go  nen  shichi  gwatsu 
futsuka. 


astonished  our  eyes.  In 
particular,  the  kindness  of 
every  one  to  us  is  inexpres- 
sible by  pen  or  tongue. 
Therefore,  as  a  record  for 
after-days,  we  have  dipped  a 
pen.  For  the  very  profound 
love  [manifested  to  us]  shall 
never  be  forgotten.  In  spite 
of  its  remoteness,  this  hon- 
oured spot  has  not  been 
without  fame  in  the  Land  of 
the  Sun.  Should  we  be  for- 
tunate enough  to  return 
safely  to  our  home,we  will 
fully  declare  in  our  country 
what  we  have  seen  and 
heard.  With  reverence,  with 
reverence.  Second  day  of 
the  seventh  month  of  the 
year  one  thousand  five  hund- 
red and  eighty-five  Anno 
Domini, 


This  Japanese  document  is  accompained  by  an  Italian 
version  which  reads  as  follows,  when  the  abbreviations  are 
extended. 


Con  VaiutOy  et  fauor  del 
Signor  del  cielo,  che  ha  creato 
tuttelecose,  et  di  Giesu  Chris- 
to  su  unico  figliuolo  et  re- 
dentor  nostro  Noi  Ito  don 
Mancio  nepote  deV  Re  di 
fiunga  Ambasciatore  del  Rh 
francesco  di  Bungo,  Cingiua 
Don  Michele  nepote  di  don 
Protasio  Re  d'Arima,  et 
cugino  di  don  Bartolomeo 


With  the  help  and  favour 
of  the  Lord  of  Heaven,  who 
has  created  all  things,  and 
of  Jesus  Chris  this  only  son 
our  redeemer.  We,  Ito  don 
Mancio,  grandson  of  the 
King  of  Hyuga,  Ambassador 
of  King  Francesco  of  Bun- 
go,  Cingiwa  Don  Michael, 
grandson  of  don  Protasio, 
King  of  Arima,    and  their 


•   *'•  V 


•   « 
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prtncipe  d'Vdmura,  et  loro 
Ambasciatore,  Nacaura  don 
GiulianOj  etfara  Don  Marti- 
no  Baroni  nel  Regno  di  figen 
siamo  uenuti  dalle  Regni  del 
Giapone  a  Roma,  consuman- 
do  il  spatio  de  tre  anni  per 
uenire  in  notne  deH  detti  Rhy 
et  de  i  Christiani  di  quelpaese 
a  hasciar  li  piedi  al  somtno 
Pontifice,  et  render  [g\  I  \i]  la 
debita  ohbedienza  finita  la 
nostra  Ambasciaria^  et  ritor- 
nando  ai  nostri  Regni,  non 
habbiamo  uoluto  lasciar  di 
uedere  la  marauigliosa,  et  in- 
uitta  Citta  de  Venetia,  la 
quale  hauendo  super ata  la 
nostra  espettatione^  et  in  essa 
riceuuti  honori,  et  segni  di 
beneuolenza  chl  dalla  serenis- 
sima  Republica  Venetiana  si 
poteuano  sperare^  nei  parso 
cosa  ragioneuole,  lasciarle 
questa  scrittura  per  memoria 
nel  tempo  da  uenire  in  fede 
che  mai  ci  scordaremo  deW 
[al  more  che  ne  ha  mostrato, 
et  delle  rare  cose  che  qui  [wf] 
habbiamo  uisto,  et  se  sua 
Diuina  Maesta  restara  serui- 
ta  che  riuediamo  il  Giapone, 
faremo  che  Venetia,  la  quale 
non  ostante  la  gran  distanza 
essendo  assai  nominata,  sara 
molto  piu  diuulgata  nei 
paesi  nostri  da  noi  come 
conviene.  Alii  doi  della  sesta 


ambassador,  Nakaura  don 
Giuliano  and  Hara  don 
Martino,  barons  in  the  King- 
dom of  Hizen,  are  come  from 
the  kingdoms  of  Japan  to 
Rome,  employing  the  space 
of  three  years,  in  coming  in 
the  name  of  the  said  Kings 
and  of  the  Christians  of  that 
country,  to  kiss  the  feet  of 
the  most  High  Pontiff  and 
render  to  him  the  obedience 
which  is  his  due.  Having 
fulfilled  our  mission,  and 
being  about  to  return  to  our 
countries,  we  would  not  omit 
seeing  the  marvellous  and 
invincible  city  of  Venice, 
which,  having  surpassed  our 
expectation,  as  well  as  the 
honours  therein  received  and 
the  marks  of  good  will  which 
might  be  looked  for  from 
the  Most  Serene  Venetian 
Republic,  it  has  seemed  to 
us  reasonable  to  leave  her 
this  document  as  a  token  for 
future  times  that  we  will 
never  forget  the  affection 
that  has  been  manifested  to 
us  and  the  rare  things  we 
have  there  seen  ;  and  if  His 
Divine  Majesty  should  be 
pleased  to  permit  us  to  see 
Japan  again,  we  will  procure 
that  Venice,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  great  distance, 
is  very  renowned,   shall  be 
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luna.     Net  anno  della  nostra     much  more  made  known  by 
redention  1585. "^  us  in  our  countries,  as  befits. 

The  2nd  of  the  6th  moon  in 
the  year  of  our  redemption 

1585. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  paper  were  the  four  signatures 
Ito  don  mancio,  Cingiua  don  Michael,  Nacaura  D.  Julian, 
and  fara  D.  Martino,  each  accompained  by  the  kaki-han 
or  *  written  seal  *  of  the  signatory.  In  Cingiua  the  ci  is 
to  be  pronounced  as  in  Italian  =  Engl.  chi\  g  too  is  soft, 
and  the  n  which  precedes  it  is  due  to  a  trick  of  Kyashn 
pronunciation,  by  which  n  was  usually*  inserted  before  a 
soft  dental  consonant. 

It  is  easy  to  see  by  comparing  the  two  documents  that 
the  Italian,  and  not  the  Japanese,  is  the  original.  A  single 
example,  that  of  the  clumsy  expression  teki  no  anchi  ni  nari 
sorawanu  for  '  invitta^*  is  sufficient  to  prove  this.  Mi  ashi 
wo  sui'tatematsuri  for  '  hasciar  li  piedi  *  is  another  awkward 
rendering,  but  was  probably  unavoidable.  The  Lexicon 
Latino-yaponicum  of  1585  explains  osculatio  by  Cauo  nado- 
uo  sH  coto  nari.  *  Obeju  *  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  obe- 
dientia.  Kashikoki  in  modern  usage  means  rather  *  wise  * 
or  'intelligent*  than  * maravigliosa ;*  in  older  Japanese  it 
represents  *  awful,*  *  dread.*  Taisetsu  is  the  word,  rather 
inapt  to  modem  ears  accustomed  to  its  colloquial  use,  con- 
stantly employed  for  *  love  *  in  the  writings  of  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  of  that  period.  Ana  kashiko,  ana  kashiko 
was  the  old  form  for  the  termination  of  a  letter. 

Probably  the  fullest  account  of  this  embassy  is  contained 
in  the  De  missione  Legatorum  yapponensium  ad  Romanam 
Curiam  in  Macaensi  portu  Sinici  Regni,  1590,  an  ex- 
tremely rare  book,  of  which  there  are  copies  in  the 
National  Library  and  in  the  Torre  do  Tombo  at  Lisbon,  as 
well  as  at  the  British  Museum.  But  before  this  a  pretty 
complete  narrative  was  published  in  Europe  in  1585  under 

*  The  Italian  text,  from  a  copy  at  Venice,  is  given  in  a  little  known 
book,  Le  Antkhe  Ambasciate  Giappotiesi  in  Italia^  by  G.  Berchet. 
Venezia,  1877. 
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the  title  of  Relazioni  delta  venuta  degli  amhasciatori 
giaponesi  a  Roma  sino  alia  partita  di  Lisbona,  Of  this 
there  are  at  least  four  editions  in  Italian,  one  in  1585,  two 
in  1586,  one  in  1587.  One  in  French,  another  in  German, 
and  two  in  Spanish  may  be  added.  And  besides  all  these 
complete  accounts,  numerous  minor  publications  appeared, 
giving  one  or  more  of  the  speeches  delivered  on  the  occasion 
of  the  public  audience  which  the  Japanese  had  of  the  Pope, 
in  Latin,  French,  German  and  Italian,  at  least  sixteen 
in  number  and  all  about  the  same  time.  We  may  suppose 
therefore  that  the  embassy  which  traversed  Portugal,  Spain, 
and  Italy,  excited  no  small  stir  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
world. 

In  the  Relazioni  delta  venuta  there  occurs  a  mention  of 
the  MSS.  of  the  Museo  Borgiano,  After  describing  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Embassy  by  the  Doge  and  his  counsellors, 
and  the  various  ceremonies  of  which  they  were  spectators, 
the  author,  Guido  Gualtieri,  proceeds  to  say  that  the  last 
of  the  numerous  favours  conferred  on  them  by  the  Vene- 
tian Republic,  was  to  cause  the  portraits  of  all  four  to  be 
painted  on  the  walls  of  the  Sala  del  Gran  Consiglio,  amongst 
those  of  the  Doges,  the  artist  being  paid  the  large  sum 
of  two  thousand  scudi  for  his  work.  It  was  also  proposed 
to  attach  to  the  picture  a  writing  in  Japanese  and  Italian, 
recording  their  visit,  its  motives,  and  saying  who  they  were. 
Which  writing  was  delivered  at  the  same  meeting  of  the 
council,  signed  by  each  of  the  four,  in  both  languages, 
after  it  had  been  publicly  read  to  everyone's  great  satis- 
faction in  accordance  with  the  desire  which  they  had 
expressed.* 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  paper  here  spoken  of  is 
the  very  manuscript  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Propa- 
ganda. I  am,  however,  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  sent  from  Venice  to  Rome.  The  statement 
that  each  of  the  four  envoys  appended  his  own  signature 
is  of  course  inexact.     It  is  quite  clear  they  are  all   in  one 

•  Finalmente  de'  molti  favori^  &c.  p.  125  of  the  edition  published  at 
Rome  by  Zanetti,  1586. 
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handwriting,  in  accordance  with  what  is,  and  always  was, 
the  Japanese  custom,  since  it  is  not  the  name,  but  the  seal 
that  gives  authenticity  to  documents,  even  of  the  highest 
importance.  At  the  utmost  it  would  only  be  the  kaki-han 
or  written  seal  that  would  be  added  by  those  whose  names 
were  written  at  the  bottom.  But  here  it  looks  as  if  the 
four  kaki-han  had  been  inscribed  by  the  caligraphist  who 
wrote  the  body  of  the  document.  In  later  times  the  haki- 
han  was  not  usually  written  by  the  person  to  whom  it 
belonged.  It  was  first  printed  in  outline  by  means  of  a 
stamp,  and  then  filled  in  with  a  brush,  in  the  presence  of 
the  signatory,  a  process  which  I  remember  to  have  seen 
performed  on  the  occasion  of  the  signature  of  some  con- 
vention or  agreement  concluded  between  H.  M.  Minister  in 
Japan  and  the  government  of  the  ShOgun. 

The  scribe  from  whose  hand  this  document  came  was 
in  all  probability  a  young  Japanese,  F.  Giorgio  Loyola, 
whom  Bartoli  describes  as  being  a  student  highly  skilled 
in  their  very  difficult  method  of  writing,  and  in  the  com- 
position of  appropriate  and  well-turned  phrases.* 

This  embassy  to  Rome  became  afterwards  a  subject  of 
bitter  accusation  against  the  Jesuits  on  the  part  of  the 
Franciscans,  in  reply  to  which  a  long  Apologia  or  defence, 
still  extant  in  manuscript,  was  drawn  up  by  Father  Vali- 
gnani,  visitor  of  the  missions  in  Japan.  The  proximate 
cause  of  the  quarrel  between  the  missionaries  of  the  two 
orders  was  the  brief  issued  early  in  1585  by  Pope  Gregory 
XIII,  forbidding  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  Japan  to 
any  but  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  As  it  is  not 
readily  accessible,  it  shall  here  be  reproduced  in  extenso, 

GREGORIUS  PAPA  XIIL 

Univenis  et  singulis  presentes  litems  inspecturis  salutem 
et  apostolicam  henedictionem, 

*  **  Aggiuns€ro  il  F.  Giorgio  Loyola^  Giapponesc,  e  studentv,  peri- 
iissimo  in  quelle  tanto  dijffciU  loro  forma  di  scrivere^  e  nella  Sroprietdy 
e  pulitexza  del  medesimo  ragionare,  in  che  dovea  esscre  lor  maestro, 
Bartoli,  "  //  Giappone,'*  Rome,  i66o,  p.  171. 
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Ex  pastorali  officio  nostra  cunctis  populis,  ac  gentibus 
debitorss  noi  esse  intelligentes  et  precipue  illis  qui  sunt 
remotissimi  et  quasi  alterutn  orbem  inhabitant  et  ad  quos 
Christi  Evangelium  non  ita  pridem  penetrate  et  locum  habere 
ccepit  ad  Provinciam  japoniam  hoc  tempore  solicitudinem 
curamque  nostram  convertimus  animo  revolventes  quam 
potissimum  rationem  inire  debeamus  ut  conversioni  illorum 
gentilium  promovendae  et  Christianae  Jidei  propagationi 
quam  optime  consulaturt  et  quae  ob stare  possint  impedimenta 
de  medio  tollantur.  Igitur  cum  antea  seminariis  studio- 
sorum  adolescentium  fovendis  ac  non  parva  ex  parte 
sustentandis  operariisque  illuc  mittendis  quidquid  potuimus 
operis  et  auxilti  nascenti  illi  christianitati  praestiterimus 
nunc  incommodis  quibusdam  impendentibus  mature  obviam 
eundam  esse  censemus.  Ac  etsi  Regio  ilia  latissima  sit  et 
magno  vel  potius  maximo  operariorum  numero  egeat  tamen 
quia  utilitas  operis  non  tarn  in  operariorum  multitudine 
quam  in  agendi  et  docendi  modo  et  ingeniorum  gentis  illius 
agnitione  consistit,  Ideo  magna  adhibenda  est  cautio  ne 
permittantur  illuc  homines  novi  et  incerti  pervenire  ex 
quorum  novitate  ac  varietate  talis  oriatur  admiratio  quae 
insuetis  noxia  sit  et  periculosa  ac  Dei  opus  impedire  vel 
perturbare  possit,  Proinde  considerantes  nullos  hactenus 
Sacerdotes  praeterquam  Societatis  lesu  ad  Regna  et  Insulas 
yaponicas  penetrasse  et  eos  solos  nationibus  illis  Christiatiae 
Jidei  suscipiendae  auctores  praeceptoreSy  ac  veluti  parentes 
fuisse  ac  vicissim  illos  Socieiati  ipsiusquc  hominibus 
singularem  quamdam  fidem  pietatem  ac  reverentiam 
tribuisse ;  propterea  Nos  cupientes  hanc  coniunctionem 
et  amoris  charitatisque  vinculum  ad  maiorem  salutis  eorum 
profectum  solidum  et  incorruptum  manere,  Motu  proprio  ex 
certaque  scientia  nostra  omnibus  Patriarchis,  Archie piscopis 
et  Episcopis  ctiam  Provinciae  Chinae  et  yaponis  sub 
interdicti  ecclesiastici  et  suspetisionis  ab  ingressu  Ecclesiae 
Pontificaliumqiie  exercitio  aliis  vero  Sacerdotibiis  et  Clericis 
ministrisque  ecclesiasticis  secularibus  et  regularibus  cuius- 
cunque  status  gradus  ordinis  et  conditionis  existentibns, 
exceptis   Societatis   lesu   religiosis   sub  excommunicationis 
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maioris  a  qua  nisi   a  'Romano  Pontifice    vel  in  ariiculo 
mortis    absolvi    nequeant    pcenis    ipso   facto    incurrendis 
interdicimus    et    prohihetnus    ne    ad     itisulas     Regnaque 
jfaponica  Evangelii  predicandi  vel  doctrinam  christianam 
docendi  aut  sacramenta  ministrandi  aliave  niunera  ecclesias- 
tica  obeundi  causa  sine  nostra  aut  sedis  Apostolicae  expressa 
licentia  proficisci  audeant,  Mandantes  propterea  universis  et 
singulis    eisdem    Patriarchis  Archiepiscopis   Episcopis  et 
ceteris    Ecclesiarum  et  locorum  etiam  regularium  Prelatis 
per  universum  orbem  constitutis  ut  praesentes  literas  in  suis 
quibtisque    Ecclesiis   Provinciis  Civitatibus  dioecesibus   et 
jurisdictionibus  ab  omnibus  inviolate  observari  et  quoties 
ab    aliquo    dictae    societatis    Religiosis    requisiti    fuerint 
solemniter  publicari  curent  et/aciant,     Nos  constitutionibus 
et    ordinibus    apostolicis    ac    in    provincialibus    Conciliis 
editis  generalibus  vel  specialibus  priviligiis  quoque  Induttis 
ex  Uteris   Apostolicis  in  genere   vel   in    specie    quibusvis 
Ecclesiis  eorumque    Prelatis    seu    Religionibus    ordinibus 
eorumque  supcrioribus  caeterisque  particularibus  personis  sub 
qnibuscumque   tenoribus   et  formis  coucessis  et  approbatis 
ft  innovatis  quibus  omnibus  illorum   tenores  praesentibus 
pro  sufficienter  exprcssis  habentes  hac  vice  specialiter  et 
expresse  derogamns,     Ceterisque    contrariis    quibuscumque 
Et  quia  difficile   est   praesentes  literas  ubicumque   necesse 
fuerit  [?]  ostendi  et  publicari,  volumus  ut  earum  exemplis 
etiam  impressis  manu  notarii  piiblici  vel  dictae  Societatis 
Secretarii  subscriptis  et  personae  in  dignitate  Ecclesiastica 
constitutae  seu  Praepositi  Generalis  ejiisdem  societatis  pro 
tempore   existentis    sigillo  munitis   eadem  fides    habeatur 
quae  eisdem  praesentibus  kaberetur  si  essent  exhibitae  vel 
ostensae.     Datum  Romae  apud  sanctum  Petrum  sub  annulo 
Piscatoris  die  28  jfannarii  1585  Pontificatus  Nostri  anno 
Tertiodecimo,"^^ 

*  A  portion  in  Bartoli,  Bk.  II.,  p.  340,  of  the  edition  of  Rome,  1660,  cop- 
ied also  by  Charlevoix,  vol.  IV.,  222.  In  Spanish  it  is  given  in  extenso 
in  P.  Guzman's  Hlstoria  de  las  misiones,  Alcala.  1601,  torn.  I.,  p.  649, 
and  in  Fr.  'J.  F.  de  San  Antonio's  Chronicas  de  la  Apostolica  Pro- 
vincia  de  Sati  Gregorio^  Manila,  1744,  vol.  III.,  p.  79. 
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The  rivalry  of  the  Orders  was  the  proximate  cause  of 
quarrel,  but  there  was  another  more  remote,  the  jealousy 
between  the  Protuguese  and  Spaniards  as  discoverers,  colo- 
nists, and  traders.  The  former  of  these  were  the  first 
nation  who  in  modern  times  launched  forth  upon  the  ocean 
in  search  of  new  countries  to  conquer  and  colonize,  and 
endeavoured  to  find  a  sea  route  to  the  Indies.  At  least 
they  were  the  first  to  do  this  on  a  large  scale,  on  system. 
It  was  under  the  direction  of  the  famous  Prince  Henry 
the  Navigator,  born  in  1394,  that  the  Portuguese  nation 
entered  on  that  wonderful  career  of  discovery  in  Africa 
and  India,  which,  carried  on  for  over  a  century  with  lavish 
expenditure  of  money  and  men,  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  resources  of  the  country,  finally  left  it  in  a  condition 
of  exhaustion  from  which  it  has  never  emerged.  The 
glorious  memories  of  Portugal  belong  to  the  15th  and 
1 6th  centuries,  and  her  boast  is  of  having  produced  Vasco 
da  Gama,  Bartholomeu  Diaz,  Albuquerque,  Magalhaens 
and  Camoens.  The  tree  has  withered,  or  at  least  the 
fruit-bearing  sap  is  dried  up. 

For  a  detailed  account  I  may  refer  my  readers  to  the 
valuable  work  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Major,  "The  Discoveries  of 
Prince  Henry  the  Navigator."  Beginning  with  the  suc- 
cessful expedition  against  Ceuta  in  141 5,  the  next  step  was 
to  examine  the  northwest  coast  of  Africa ;  but  for  twenty 
years  they  did  not  get  beyond  Cape  Bojador,  in  spite  of 
every  effort.  Porto  Santo  and  Madeira  were  discovered  in 
1419-20,  and  part  of  the  Azores  in  143 1-2.  Cape  Blanco 
in  lat.  21°  N  was  reached  in  1441,  Cape  Verd  four  years 
later,  St.  Michaels  and  Terceira  were  added  between  1444 
and  1450,  the  Cape  Verd  Islands  about  1455.*  ^^^  ^^"® 
was  crossed  for  the  first  time  in  1471,  the  mouth  of  the 
Congo  entered  in  1484. 

In  1402  a  Frenchman  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Dieppe 
had  conquered  Lancarote  one  of  the  Canary  Islands ;  but, 
finding  himself  unable  to  effect  the  conquest  of  the  whole 

*  As  to  the  dates  of  these  discoveries  some  uncertainty  exists,  but 
there  is  none  as  to  the  succession  of  events. 
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group  with  his  own  unaided  resources,  he  returned  to 
Europe  and  placed  his  acquisition  under  the  protection  of 
the  king  of  Castile.  By  the  aid  of  the  king  he  was 
able  to  reduce  Forteventura,  and  with  further  asistance 
procured  from  France  he  conquered  Ferro.  No 
further  advance  in  the  subjugation  of  the  remaining  islands 
was  made  for  at  least  twenty  years.  Then,  after  a  pira- 
tical attempt  made  by  some  Portuguese  on  Palma  and 
Gomera,  which  were  still  independent,  Prince  Henry 
obtained  in  1446  a  charter  from  his  brother  the  Regent 
Dom  Pedro  giving  him  the  exclusive  right  of  fitting  out 
expeditions  to  the  Canaries. 

In  order  to  secure  the  rights  thus  obtained  at  the  cost  of 
such  great  sacrifices,  the  prince  obtained,  we  are  told  by 
Maffei,  a  grant  from  Pope  Martin  V*  of  everything  that 
should  be  discovered  between  Cape  Bojador  and  India. 
This   Pope   died  in    143 1,   being  succeeded  by   Eugenius 

IV,  who  is  said  to  have  confirmed  the  grant.      Nicholas 

V,  in  1454,  issued  another  title  of  discovery,!  the  full  text 
of  which  is  given  at  page  406  of  Vol  I  of  the  Codea  yuris 

•  Historiarum  Indicarum  Libri  XVI,  Florentlae  1588,  )i.  4.  a  Martino 
V.  Pontifice  Maximo  impetravit  (quod  ipsum  ah  aliis  dciiidc  Pon- 
tificibus  confirmatttm  est)  uti  quicquid  a  Ganaria  ad  ultimam  usque 
Indiam  pateficrct,  idquant  Optimo  iurc  et  conditione  Lusitanicae  ditionis 
essct, 

t  The  title  of  the  grant  runs  as  follows.  Nicolaus  V,  dat,  Alphonso 
Lusitaniae  Regij  cujusfilius  Henricus  studio  iter  in  Indiano  Orientalem 
aperieudij  usque  ad  Guiueam  et  Nigrum  Jlumcn  penetraverat^  et  insulas 
varias  detexerat,  Imperium  Ghineae,  et  potestatem  barbarica  Regna 
subjiciendi,  prohibens  nc  alii  sine  Lnsitanorum  permissione  ad  eas  oras 
navigent,  Rome,  VI.  Id.  yanuar^  i454'  It  says  **  aliis  nostris  Uteris 
plenam  et  liberam  inter  Ccetera  concessimus  facultatem,'*^  Further 
on  ;  **  Ac  pro  potioris  juris  et  cautelae  suffragio,  jam  acquisita,  et 
quae  in  posterum  acquiri  contigerit^  provinciaSy  insulas^  portus  loca 
et  maria  quaecumque,  quotcumque  et  qualiacumque  fuerint  ipsamque 
conquestam'  h  capitibus  de  Baradoch  [Bojador]  et  de  Nam  [Nun,  or 
Nan]  praedictis  Alfonso  Regi  et  successoribus  suis  Regibus  die- 
torum  regnorum  ac  Infantis  praefatis  perpetuo,  donamus^  concedimus 
et  appropriamus  per  praesentes,^^  The  whole  document  is  too  long  for 
quotation. 
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Gentium  Diplomaticus,  edidit  G.  G,  L,  [Godefridus  Guili- 
elmus  Leibnitius]  Guelferhyti  \W olfenhuttel\  1747.  folio. 
This  of  course  was  considered  by  Prince  Henry  sufficient 
justification  for  attempting  to  conquer  at  least  those 
islands  of  the  Canary  group  which  had  not  been  reduced 
by  the  French  vassals  of  Castile,  the  islands  of  Madeira, 
Porto  Santo  and  Ilha  Deserta,  the  Azores  and  Cape 
Verd  Islands,  excepting,  however,  the  Canary  Islands,  the 
sovereignty  over  which  was  acknowledged  by  the  same 
instrument  to  belong  to  Castile  and  Aragon  (the  Crowns 
of  which  had  since  1469  been  united  by  the  marriage  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella).  This  treaty  was  confirmed  two 
years  later  by  a  Bull  of  Sixtus  IV,  the  original  text  of 
which  is  here  subjoined. 

Concordia  inter  Reges  Castellae  et  Protugalliae  de  insults  Canariis 
confirmata  a  Sixto  IV.  Roma.  II.  Cal.  Jul.  1481. 

Voluerunt  pracfati  Rex  et  Regina  Castellae  et  Aragoniae  et  Siciliae, 
et  illis  placuity  ut  ista  pax  sit  firma  et  stabilise  et  semper  duratura  : 
promiscrunt  ex  nunc  ct  in  futurum^  quod  nee  per  se  nee  per  alium 
secriteseu  publicCf  nee  per  suos  hercdcs^  ci  successores  turhabunt, 
molest^  aut  inquictabunt  de  facto  vel  de  jure  in  judicio  vel  extra 
judicium  Dominos  Rcgcm  and  Principcm  Portugallia\  nee  Regec  qui  in 
dicto  Regno  Portugalliie  rcgnabunt^  ncc  sua  ngna  super  possessione  et 
quasi  possessione  in  qua  sunt^  in  omnibus  commerciiSt  terris  et  per- 
mutationibus  sive  rcsignatis  Guinece  cum  suis  mincris  sive  aurifodinis 
et  quibuscumque  alits  insulis^  littoribus  seu  castriSy  maris,  terris  detecti 
seu  dctengendis  inventis  insulis  de  Madera  de  Portu  sancto,  et  insula 
deserta,  ct  omnibus  insulis  dictis  de  los  Azores,  id  est  Accipitrum,  et 
insulis  Forum,  ct  etiam  in  insulis  de  Caboverde,  id  est  ptomontorio 
vir  di,  et  insulis,  qua:  dciticeps  invenientur,  aut  acquirentur  ad  insulis 
de  Canaria  ultra,  et  circa  in  Conspcctu  Guinea,  ita  quod  quicquid  est 
invefttum  est  (sic),  ct  dctectum,  remaneant  dictis  Regi  et  Principi  de  Por- 
tugallias  et  suis  rcgnis :  exceptis  dumtaxat  insulis  Canaria,  Lanzarota, 
Palma,  Forteventnra,  la  Gomera,  Hojicro,*^  Hagratiosa,*  Hagran, 
Canaria,^  Canarisc,^  et  omnibus  aliis  insulis  de  Canaria  acquisitis 
aut  acquirendis,  qua:  remanent  regnis  Castella:,  et  ita  non  turbabunt^ 
nee  molestabunt,  nee  inqui  tabunt  quascumque  personas,  quod  dicta 
mercimonia  et  contratas  Guinece,  ac  dictas  terras  et  littora,  aut 
contratas  inventas,  et  inveniendas  nomine  aut  potentia,  et  manu 
dictorum  Dominorum  Regis  et  Principis  Portugallicc)  nonnullisq ;  in 
earn  sententiam  adjectis  de  Phutensis  regnifure  additum  est). 

•  /.  e.,  I  Ferro,  2  da  Graclosa^  3  La  gran  Canaria,  4  Tenerifa, 
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2.  Preaterea  Rex  ct  Regina  CasUlloe  et  Legionis  promiseruni  et 
cottcesserunt  modo  supra  dicto  pro  se  et  successoribuSf  ut  se  non  intro- 
mittant  ad  inquirendum^  ad  intcndendtim  aliquo  modo  in  conquesta 
rcgni  de  FeZy  sicuti  se  non  intromiscrunt  Rcgcs  anteccssorcs  sui  prveteriti 
Castelloe;  into  lihcnter  dicti  Domini  Rex  et  Principas  Portugallice  et 
sua  regna^  et  sui  successores  poterunt  prosequi  dictam  conquestam^  Sh:, 
Datum  Roma!  apud  S,  Petrum  anno  MCCCCLXXXI.  XL  kaL  yulii, 
pontijicatus  nostril  anno  X, 

Codex  Juris  Gentium  Diplomaticus,  Pars  i,  p.  446. 

The  year  after  the  discovery  of  the  Congo,  the  Portuguese 
under  Diogo  Cam  reached  Cape  Cross  in  latitude  22^S.  A 
powerful  incentive  to  all  these  efforts  was  the  hope  of  finding 
a  practicable  route  to  the  kingdom  of  the  fabulous  poten- 
tate Prester  John,  the  centre  of  whose  dominions  was 
now  believed  to  be  Abyssinia,  and  Don  Joao  II  determined 
to  make  an  attempt  to  reach  that  country  by  land  and  sea 
at  the  same  time.  In  i486  an  expedition  was  despatched 
under  Bartholomeu  Diaz,  with  orders  to  sail  round  Africa. 
After  passing  the  mouth  of  the  Orange  River,  he  ran  before 
the  wind  for  thirteen  days,  and  then  steered  to  the  east, 
but  not  falling  in  with  the  land,  bent  his  course  north- 
wards until  he  struck  the  coast  at  Flesh  Bay,  near  the 
Mouth  of  the  Gauritz  River,  having  thus  passed  the  Cape 
without  knowing  it.  He  pursued  his  way  as  far  as  the 
Great  Fish  River,  where  his  men  refused  to  proceed  further. 
Turning  back,  full  of  grief  at  being  unable  to  secure  the 
fruits  of  his  perseverance,*  he  sailed  along  the  shore, 
passed  the  famous  headland  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Cabo  Tormentoso,  but  which  the  King  on  his  return, 
after  hearing  the  account  of  his  discoveries,  rechristened 
Cabo  de  Boa  £speran9a,  and  reached  home  in  December, 
1487.  In  the  mean  time  two  envoys  had  been  despatched 
overland  on  the  same  quest,  one  of  whom,  Pero  de  Covilha, 
passing  by  Cairo  and  down  the  Red  Sea  to  Aden,  navigated 
thence  to  India,  and  then  turning  back,  visited  Sofala  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  whence  he  returned  to  Cairo.  Here  he  fell 
in  with  a  messenger  from  the  King,  to  whom  he  com- 
municated his  theory  that  by  sailing  along  the  coast  of 

*  Historia  de  Portugal^  Pinheiro  Chagas,  vol.  IV,  p.  214. 
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Guinea  (the  west  coast  of  Africa  was  meant)  it  was  certain 
that  the  end  of  the  African  continent  would  be  reached ; 
then  steering  eastward  in  the  direction  of  Sofala  and  the 
Island  of  the  Moon  (Madagascar),  a  ship  would  be  in  the 
right  track  for  India. 

Ten  years,  however,  passed  before  the  information  thus 
gained  was  turned  to  account.  In  the  interval  the  most 
important  of  all  maritime  discoveries  of  post-classical  times 
was  made  by  Columbus.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here 
to  trace  the  history  of  his  successive  voyages ;  but  it  is 
important  to  note  that  from  1470  to  1484  he  had  resided 
in  Portugal  and  in  the  Island  of  Porto  Santo,  had  accom- 
panied Portuguese  expeditions  to  the  Coast  of  Guinea, 
was  married  to  the  daughter  of  a  Portuguese  gentleman 
(Perestrello),  and  came  into  the  possession  of  all  the 
charts  and  papers  left  behind  by  the  latter  at  his  death, 
from  which,  as  well  as  from  the  oral  accounts  of  Portu- 
guese mariners,  he  obtained  valuable  hints  and  informa- 
tion, which  led  to  the  conclusion  that  land  lay  at  no 
great  distance  across  the  ocean.  When  he  had  conceived 
the  idea  of  reaching  the  eastern  coasts  of  Asia  by  sailing 
across  the  Atlantic,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  in  the 
first  place  submit  it  to  Dom  Joao  II  of  Portugal,  as  he 
in  fact  did  shortly  after  the  accession  of  that  King  in 
1481.  But  here  he  found  no  disposition  to  accept  his 
plans.  The  Portuguese  were  more  bent  on  carrying  out 
their  project  of  getting  to  India  by  the  African  route,  in  the 
success  of  which  they  already  had  such  good  reasons  for 
feeling  confident,  than  inclined  to  run  away  with  what  they 
must  have  regarded  as  the  visionary  scheme  of  launching 
forth  upon  an  unknown  sea  in  search  of  Marco  Polo's 
golden  island  of  Zipangu.  The  King  referred  Columbus 
and  his  proposal  to  two  successive  commissions,  who 
treated  him  with  scorn  and  advised  the  refusal  of  means 
for  carrying  it  into  effect."  He  then  laid  his  plans  before 
the  Genoese,  his  own  countrymen,  before  Henry  VII,  and 
finally  betook  himself  to  Spain,  where  he  obtained  a  hear- 

•  Pinheiro  Chagas,  IV.,  268. 
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ing  from  Queen  Isabella.  By  her  intervention  the  King  in 
1492  finally  consented  to  fit  out  the  expedition,  with  which 
Columbus  made  his  first  discovery  of  Watling  Island  in  the 
Bahamas,  Cuba  and  Hispaniola  (St.  Domingo). 

On  his  return  in  March,  1493,  he  was  forced  by  bad 
weather  to  put  into  Lisbon,  and  was  sent  for  to  Santarem 
where  Dom  Joao  was  then  residing.  The  King  received 
him  hospitably,  says  Barros,"  but  was  greatly  vexed  to 
perceive  that  the  natives  who  accompanied  him,  instead  of 
being  dark-complexioned  and  curly -haired  like  the  people 
of  Guinea,  resembled  much  more  in  looks,  colour,  and  hair 
what  he  had  been  told  with  respect  to  the  inhabitants  of 
India.  Columbus  bragged  a  good  deal  of  his  discoveries 
and  reproached  Dom  Joao  with  having  refused  his  offers, 
thereby  losing  a  splendid  opportunity,  which  language  of 
his  so  incensed  certain  of  the  courtiers,  that  they  proposed 
to  take  his  life.  For  it  seemed  to  them  that  his  return 
must  prejudice  the  welfare  of  Portugal  and  be  the  cause 
of  trouble  to  His  Majesty,  by  reason  of  the  exclusive  rights 
of  conquest  conceded  by  the  Pope  in  respect  of  the  regions 
visited  by  Columbus.  The  King,  however,  refused  to 
entertain  this  treacherous  suggestion,  and  dismissed  the 
Genoese  in  peace.  Nevertheless  he  was  not  disposed  to 
pass  over  in  silence  this  encroachment  on  what  he  held  to 
be  his  own  domain,  and  forthwith  prepared  to  despatch  an 
expedition  westward  to  take  possession  of  the  islands. 
Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  on  the  other  hand,  resolved  to  keep 
what  he  had  got,  sent  off  despatches  and  envoys  to  Por- 
tugal demanding  that  the  squadron  should  be  detained,  and 
proposing  to  treat.  Dom  Joao  consenting,  appointed  pleni- 
potentiaries, who  arrived  in  Spain  just  as  Ferdinand,  by 
the  conclusion  of  a  peace  with  France,  was  left  free  to  turn 
his  arms,  if  need  be,  in  another  direction.  He  dismissed 
them  therefore  to  their  own  country,  with  a  message  to 
the  effect  that  he  would  shortly  appoint  envoys  to  treat  in 
Portugal.  When  his  agents  arrived  in  Lisbon,  they  began 
to  temporize  and  procrastinate,  in  order  to  gain  time  for 

*  Da  Asia,  de  Joao  de  Barros,  Lisboa. 
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a  second  expedition  under  Columbus,  which  was  being  got 
ready  for  sea ;  and  the  King  having  lost  his  temper  so  far 
as  to  speak  disparagingly  of  the  personal  defects  of  the  one 
and  the  feeble  intelligence  of  the  other,  they  took  their 
leave  and  departed.  They  were,  however,  speedily  followed 
by  another  mission  from  Portugal,  which  succeeded  in 
obtaining  from  Ferdinand  an  agreement  to  submit  the 
question  to  the  arbitrament  of  Pope  Alexander  (Rodrigo 
Borgia,  by  birth  a  Spaniard),  who,  in  order  to  terminate  the 
quarrel,  issued  the  famous  bulls  of  partition,  dated  4th 
May,  1493.* 

The  first  of  these  begins  by  reciting  the  successful  efforts 
made  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  for  the  conquest  of  Grana- 
da from  the  Saracens,  and  their  desire  to  discover  unknown 
islands  and  continents,  with  the  intention  of  bringing  the 
inhabitants  over  to  the  Catholic  Faith,  which  hitherto  had 
failed  of  its  realization  by  reason  of  their  being  occupied  in 
the  said  conquest ;  but  it  having  pleased  God  that  the 
recovery  of  the  said  kingdom  should  be  accomplished,  they 
had  sent  Columbus  to  search  diligently  for  such  islands 
and  continents,  till  they  had  been  now  actually  discovered. 
That  the  messengers  of  the  Catholic  Sovereigns  believed 
the  inhabitants  to  be  well  fitted  to  embrace  the  Catholic 
faith,  that  Columbus  had  erected  a  fortress  in  one  of  the 
principal  islands ;  further  that  in  the  said  islands  and  con- 
tinents there  had  been  discovered  gold,  spices  and  other 
precious  things,  and  that  they  (the  Catholic  Sovereigns) 
proposed  to  conquer  the  inhabitants  and  to  bring  them 
over  to  the  Catholic  Faith :  he  therefore,  commending 
their  holy  and  laudable  intention,  exhorts  them  to  con- 
tinue in  their  desire  of  inducing  the  inhabitants  to  adopt 
the  Christian    religion,   and    not  to  be  deterred  therefrom 

•  The  originals  are  to  be  found  in  Solorzano,  Dc  Indiarum  Jurey  torn. 
I.  pp.  344  and  348.  In  Vol  II  of  Navarrctc's  Coliccion  de  los  ViajeSy 
DcscubrimientoSy  &c.  are  given  two  bulls,  one  of  which  is  identical  with 
Solorzano's  first,  while  the  other  dated  on  the  previous  day  is  of  similar 
purport  to  Solorzano's  second,  but  differs  considerably  in  the  preamble. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  latter,  which  is  not  from  an  original, 
is  less  correct  than  that  given  by  the  earlier  compiler. 
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by  any  difficulties  or  dangers;   and   in   order  that    they 
may  undertake  this  work  more  freely  and  boldly,  not  in 
consequence  of  any  petition  addressed  to  him,  but  of  his 
own  free  bounty,  sure  knowledge  and  fullness  of  apostolic 
authority  (de  nostra  mera  liberalitate,  et  in  certa  scientia, 
ac  de  potestatis  apostolicae  plenitudine)'^  grants,  concedes 
and  assigns  to  them  all  islands  and  continents  discovered 
or  to  be  discovered,  towards  the  south  and  west  of  a  line 
drawn  from  the  arctic  to  the  antarctic  pole  at  a  distance 
of  a  hundred  leagues  from  any  one  of  the  islands  vulgarly 
called    "los    Azores  y   Cabo    Verde,"    but   so   that   said 
islands   and    continents    should  not   have   come   into   the 
possession   of  any  other    Christian    King  and   potentate 
before  the   Christmas  Day  preceding,  with  all  their  lord- 
ships, cities,  fortified  camps,  places,  and  towns,  with  all 
the   rights,  jurisdictions   and   other   things   pertaining  to 
the  same.      He   further  enjoins   upon   them  the  duty   of 
despatching  good  and  God-fearing   men,  learned,  skilled 
and  experienced  to  instruct  the  inhabitants  in  the  Catholic 
Faith  and  imbue  them  with  sound    morals;    prohibiting 
under  pain  of  excommunication,  all  other  persons  of  any 
rank  whatsoever,  even  imperial  or  royal,  from  visiting  the 
said  islands  or  continents  to  trade  or  for  any  other  purpose, 
all  apostolic  constitutions  and  ordinances,  or  other  things  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.     The  second  bull,  after  recit- 
ing the  foregoing  donation,  adds  that,  as  divers  privileges, 
favours,  liberties,  immunities,  exemptions,  powers,  letters 
and  indulgences  have  been  granted   to  certain   Kings   of 
Portugal  with  respect  to  Africa,  Guinea,  the  Gold  coast  and 
islands,   he,  desiring  to  bestow  no  less  favours  on  them 
(the   Catholic   Sovereigns)  and  their  successors,   does   by 
these   presents  concede  the  same  to  them  as  if  they  were 
fully  expressed  herein. 

It  looks  as  if  the  King  of  Portugal  had  very  little  to  do 
with  procuring  the  issue  of  these  bulls,  notwithstanding  the 
statement  that  he  agreed  to  refer  the  question  to  the  Pope. 

*  These  phrases  are  what  in  English  deed  drawing  are  called  *'  com- 
mon forms.'* 
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On  the  contrary,  it  seems  that  he  was  by  no  means  con- 
tented with  the  terms  of  the  decision,'''  and  after  having  in 
vain  protested  at  Rome,  he  proposed  a  compromise.  Fresh 
negotiations  were  begun,  which  terminated  in  the  signature 
of  a  Treaty  at  Tordesillas  on  the  7th  June  of  the  following 
year.  By  this  instrument  the  line  of  demarcation  was 
removed  270  leagues  further  to  the  west  of  the  Cape  Verd 
islands,  all  mention  of  the  Azores  being  omitted.  It  was 
further  stipulated  that  Spanish  and  Portuguese  vessels 
should  respectively  keep  to  their  own  side  of  the  said  line. 
A  third  article  provided  for  a  joint  expedition  to  start  from 
Grand  Canary,  passing  by  the  Cape  Verd  islands,  and 
thence  steering  straight  to  the  westward  for  a  distance  of 
370  leagues.  Arrived  at  the  required  point,  they  were  to 
lay  down  the  line  in  writing,  and  if  it  should  happen  to 
intersect  any  island  or  continent,  marks  of  some  kind  were 
to  be  set  up.  By  Article  14  it  was  agreed  that  Spanish 
vessels  proceeding  towards  their  *  sphere  of  influence,'  as 
they  must  needs  pass  through  that  of  Portugal,  should  steer 
a  straight  course  without  turning  either  to  the  right  or  the 
left. 

The  line  was,  however,never  laid  down,  as  Pinheiro 
remarks,  for  various  reasons,  but  principally  because  no 
one  knew  how  to  do  it.f 

For  the  first  few  years  both  nations  continued  in  the 
main  to  develop  their  respective  rights  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  world.  In  July,  1497,  Vasco  da  Gama  was  des- 
patched to  India  in  command  of  a  squadron  of  four  vessels, 
and,  passing  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  sighted  on 
Christmas  Day  a  part  of  the  coast  which  was  in  con- 
sequence named  Natal.  Pursuing  his  way  northwards, 
on  the  15th  of  April  he  reached  Melinde,  whence  he 
struck  across  the  Indian  Ocean,  anchoring  at  Calicut  on 
the  20th  of  May.     Thence,  after  a  stay  of  three  months, 

•  Histoire  abregee  des  Traites  de  Paia^  revised  and  enlarged  by 
Schoell,  Brussels,  1887,  Tom  I.  p.  396. 

t  According  to  Schoell,  op,  cit.  p.  397,  the  line  would  have  been 
drawn  35'  42  W.  of  Greenwich. 
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he  passed  up  the  coast  as  far  as  the  island  of  Anchediva 
not  far  from  Goa,  where  he  shaped  his  course  westwards, 
crossing  back  again  to  Melinde.  After  doubling  the 
Cape,  the  squadron  followed  the  coast  as  far  as  Cape 
Verd,  where  the  ships  were  separated  by  a  storm,  one  of 
them,  commanded  by  Nicolas  Coelho,  proceeding  direct 
to  Lisbon,  where  it  arrived  on  the  29th  July,  1499.  Vasco 
da  Gama  pursued  his  way  to  the  Azores,  where  he  trans- 
ferred himself  from  his  own  to  a  lighter  and  swifter 
vessel,  in  which  he  reached  home  exactly  a  month  later 
than  his  lieutenant.  Thus  at  last  was  accomplished  the 
important  aim  which  successive  kings  of  Portugal  had 
held  constantly  in  view  for  nearly  sixty  years.  And  the 
value  of  the  achievement  will  appear  so  much  the  greater 
when  we  reflect  that  up  to  this  moment  the  result  of 
Columbus'  voyages,  as  far  as  was  known  in  Europe,  was 
confined  to  the  discovery  of  a  few  islands,  and  that  the 
wealth  of  Mexico  and  Peru  had  not  yet  been  dreamed  of. 
In  1500,  in  the  course  of  the  second  Portuguese  expedition 
to  India,  Cabral  accidentally  discovered  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
which,  falling  within  the  line  of  demarcation  established  by 
the  Treaty  of  Tordesillas,  became  of  right  a  possession  of 
the  Portuguese  crown. 

The  imaginary  existence  of  this  line,  which,  as  before 
remarked,  was  never  laid  down  as  agreed  upon,  did  not 
prevent  the  mariners  of  both  nations  from  now  and  then 
transgressing  it,  and  thus  occasioning  further  disagreements 
between  the  two  courts.  These  eventually  culminated  in  a 
a  quarrel  that  might  have  attained  serious  dimensions,  after 
the  celebrated  voyage  which  laid  open  the  passage  to  India 
by  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  commenced  by  the  intrepid 
navigator  after  whom  they  are  called,  continued  by  Barbosa 
and  completed  by  Sebastian  d*Elcano. 

After  Albuquerque's  Conquest  of  Malacca  in  1511,  one 
of  his  first  measures  was  to  despatch  Antonio  d'Abreu  with 
three  ships  to  discover  **  Malucp,  the  land  where  the  clove 
grew."  He  was  accompanied  by  Francisco  Serrao,  who 
being  wrecked  on  Ternate  was  left  behind  there  with  his 
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crew.  The  latter  wrote  letters  to  Magellan,  who  had  been 
his  comrade  in  India  and  especially  at  the  capture  of 
Malacca,  exaggerating  the  distance  eastwards  from  that 
port.  So  that  possibly  Magellan  honestly  believed  the 
Spice  Islands  to  lie  within  the  Spanish  half  of  the  world. 
At  all  events,  Magellan  appears  to  have  received  these 
letters  just  at  the  time  that  he  quarrelled  with  the  king 
of  Portugal  about  a  small  addition  to  his  pay.*  Re- 
nouncing his  allegiance,  he  betook  himself  to  Seville, 
where  he  married  a  Spanish  lady,  and  became  acquainted 
with  the  officials  of  the  newly  established  Casa  de  Con- 
tratacioHj  or  India  House.  To  them  he  suggested  that 
Spain  ought  to  take  possession  of  the  Moluccas.  Osoriusf 
reckons  Malacca  to  be  132°  east  of  Lisbon,  and  the  line 
of  demarcation  to  be  36^  to  the  west  of  that  city,  thus 
leaving  12°  to  the  east  of  Malacca  within  the  Portuguese 
domain,  t  The  council  replied  that  they  knew  very  well 
that  the  Moluccas  were  Spanish  property  by  right,  but  in 
order  to  reach  them  it  would  be  necessary  to  violate  the 
treaty,  which  forbade  Spanish  vessels  from  navigating  the 
Portuguese  seas.  Magellan  rejoined  that  if  they  would  find 
him  ships,  he  would  take  them  thither  by  a  new  and 
altogether  unknown  route.  In  the  end  Charles  V,  after 
hearing  his  arguments  and  explanations,  consented  to 
furnish  him  with  f^ve  vessels,  and  on  the  ist  August,  1519, 
he  sailed  from  San  Lucar  on  his  famous  voyage.  After  his 
violent  death  at  Zebu  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  the 
murder  of  Joao  Sernlo  at  Matan,  the  survivors  continued 
their  course  on  board  the  two  remaining  ships,  under  the 
command  of  Sebastian  d'Elcano.  They  proceeded  to  the 
Moluccas,  where  they  found  the  Portuguese  already  es- 
tablished  on  one  of  the  islands,  but   loaded   the   vessels 

*  Correa,  Hendas  da  India  II.  625.  Barros,  Da  Asia^  V.  622.  Pinheiro 
Chagas,  V,  275,  says  that  his  pay  was  2312  reis  per  menseni,  and  that 
the  amount  in  dispute  was  100  reis. 

f  De  Rebus  Emmanuclts,     Col.  Agrip.  p.  324. 

I  The  Spice  Islands,  according  to  Stieler*s  Handatlas,  would  be  170* 
lo'  East  of  the  Tordesillas  line. 
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with  spices  in  spite  of  their  opposition,  and  sailed  for 
Europe.  Finally  the  sole  remaining  ship,  the  Victoria, 
reached  San  Lucar  on  the  7th  September  1522,  having  put 
in  at  Santiago  in  the  Cape  Verd  group,  where  they  narrowly 
escaped  capture  at  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese. 

Joao  III  immediately  despatched  an  envoy  to  Spain  to 
remonstrate  against  this  invasion  of  his  rights,  but  Charles 
V.  responded  by  complaining  of  the  violence  committed  at 
Santiago  against  his  subjects.  The  dispute  continued  for 
some  years.  The  Spaniards  having  been  forcibly  ejected 
from  the  islands  by  the  Portuguese,  it  was  ultimately 
agreed  by  the  Treaty  of  Sargocja,  of  the  22nd  April,  1529, 
that  the  King  of  Spain  should  sell  his  claims  for  the  sum  of 
350,000  gold  ducats,  and  the  islands  remain  the  property  of 
the  Portuguese  crown.  By  another  article  the  line  of 
demarcation  in  that  part  of  the  world  was  drawn  17'  to  the 
east  of  the  Moluccas.  This  stipulation,  however,  did  not 
prevent  the  Spaniards  from  conquering  the  Philippine 
group,  which  lay  well  within  this  line,  and  capturing  Zebu 
in  1564,  and  Manila*  in  1571. 

The  Portuguese  had  entered  into  commercial  relations 
with  China  in  1516,  and  twenty-one  years  later  had  begun 
to  establish  themselves  at  Macao,  whence  they  soon  after 
began  to  trade  with  Japan.  The  Jesuits,  who  were 
admitted  into  Portugal  in  1540  and  speedily  acquired 
great  influence  in  that  country,  made  that  port  their 
headquarters  for  the  evangelization  of  Japan.  They  pro- 
ceeded thither,  of  course,  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Goa 
and  Malacca,  and  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
they  should  consider  their  interests  to  be  bound  up  with 
those  of  the  Portuguese.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Spani- 
ards came  to  Manila  from  Mexico,  bringing  Franciscan 
and  Augustinian  friars,  as  well  as  a  few  Jesuits,  while 
the  first  bishop  of  the  Philippines  was  a  Dominican. 
They  had  at  first,  doubtless,  too  much  to  occupy  them 
at  home  in  the  archipelago,  to  think  of  extending  their 
efforts    to   Japan;  but  in   1580  Philip   II  of  Spain    seized 

'  Manila  is  124*^  east  of  Greenwich. 
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upon  the  crown  of  Portugal,  and  the  Spaniards  of  Luzon 
considered  themselves  entitled  to  enjoy  the  same  privileges 
both  as  to  commerce  and  missionary  undertakings  as 
his  Portuguese  subjects.  Philip,  however,  was  not  disposed 
to  admit  this  claim.  He  had  promised  to  rule  Portugal 
for  the  Portuguese,  and  he  strenuously  supported  the 
Jesuits  in  maintaining  the  exclusive  possession  of  this 
fruitful  mission  field  which  had  been  granted  to  them  by 
the  Pope  in  1585.  It  was  only  towards  the  end  of  his 
reign,  when  he  was  enfeebled  by  disease  and  disappoint- 
ment, that  the  Spanish  missionaries  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  footing  there. 

Enough  has,  however,  been  now  said  to  show  that  what- 
ever the  original  dislike  of  the  older  orders  for  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  there  had  been  for  years  past  enough  ill -blood 
between  the  two  nations  which  they  represented  to  impart 
to  that  feeling  a  peculiar  bitterness,  which  led  to  the 
attempts,  only  too  successful,  now  made  by  the  Franciscans 
to  damage  the  good  name  and  undermine  the  influence  of 
the  followers  of  Loyola  and  Xavier.  It  was  a  spectacle  that, 
we  cannot  doubt,  must  have  afforded  intense  gratification  to 
the  enemies  of  Christianity,  and  have  discredited  all  mis- 
sions alike  in  the  eyes  of  the  unconverted  and  ignorant 
multitude. 
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£.  H.  Parker. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


This  paper  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  part  is  a 
translation  of  the  Chapter  in  the  Early  Han  shu  which 
treats  of  Chao-sien.  The  Han  shu  was  written  during  the 
first  century  A.D.,  and  treats  here  of  the  period  B.C.  200 
to  about  A.D.I. 

As  will  be  seen  from  a  perusal  of  the  following  parts,  and 
of  the  notes,  nothing  whatever  was  known  of  Chao-sien  to 
the  Chinese  government  or  historians  previous  to  this 
period.  That  in  very  ancient  times  the  tribes  of  the  so- 
called  Corean  races  formed  states,  and  that  Chinese  adven- 
turers or  exiles  assisted  in  developing  them,  is  not  only 
possible  but  probable  :  but  all  the  allied  facts  and  details 
connected  with  such  development  were  ascertained  by  the 
Chinese  after  the  Han  conquests  in  the  second  century 
B.C.,  and  nothing  deserving  the  name  of  history  can  be 
predicated  except  what  is  given  here. 

The  second  part  consists  of  a  translation  of  that  part  of 
the  After  Han  shu  which  treats  of  the  peninsular  states 
during  the  period  A.D.i  to  A.D.  200.  It  is  divided  into 
chapters,  and  each  chapter  treats  of  one  state,  giving,  not 
only  the  history  of  the  After  Han  shu^  but  the  whole  inter- 
national history  of  that  state,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain  it,  up  to  modern  times.  These  extra  details  are 
taken,  with  very  few  exceptions,  from  extracts  culled  from 
the  vast  dictionary  of  quotations  known  as  the  P'ei-wen 
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Yiin-fu,  Towards  the  end,  a  few  particulars  have  been 
taken  from  the  Tung-fan  Ki-yao,  a  recent  work  on  Corea 
compiled  from  Chinese  and  Corean  sources.  The  essence 
of  this  last  work  has  already  been  translated  and  published 
in  the  Chinese  Recorder  and  China  Review  for  1886. 

^  n»  ^  1^  n*  n*  *i*  ^  n*  ^  3|t 

The  chapter  in  the  After  Han  Shu  which  treats  of  early 
Japan  is  being  published  elsewhere,  and  is  similarly 
supplemented  by  a  number  of  extracts,  bringing  its  foreign 
history  from  the  earliest  times  up  to  date.  The  paper 
on  Japan  contains  much  which  bears  on  the  development 
of  Corea,  and  may  be  consulted  together  with  this  paper. 

The  general  results  are  these.  The  Chinese  have 
overrun  Corea  twice,  once  in  the  second  century  B.C. 
and  once  in  the  seventh  century  A.D.  In  both  cases 
their  direct  rule  was  short,  and  their  vice-regal  rule  never 
extended  beyond  the  northern  half  of  Corea,  or,  for  any 
time,  even  beyond  the  mountain  range  which  divides  the 
north  part  into  east  and  west  portions. 

The  Japanese  never  set  foot  at  all  in  that  part  of  Corea 
just  mentioned  subject  to  immediate  Chinese  influence, 
except  for  a  few  months,  during  Hideyoshi's  invasion, 
towards  the  end  of  the  i6th  century.  The  Japanese  never 
ruled  directly  any  part  of  Corea,  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  some  of  the  Japanese  race  were  still  to  be  found 
indigenous  in  the  extreme  south  of  Corea  as  late  as  the 
early  centuries  of  our  era.  They  never  exercised  any 
permanent  influence  upon  the  south-east  part,  but  they  were 
undoubtedly  influential  in  the  south-west  part  up  to  the 
second  Chinese  invasion,  after  which  their  influence, 
except  as  pirates,  ceased,  until  Hideyoshi  conceived  the 
idea  of  attacking  China  through  Corea. 

From  very  ancient  times  up  to  this  day,  however,  they 
seem  to  have  had  at  least  one  settlement  in  the  extreme 
south,  at  or  near  Fusan. 


PART  I. 


THE  HAN  SHU  (FIRST  CENTURY  A.D.),  UPON 
CHOSEN,  CHAOSIEN,  OR  NORTH  COREA. 


Man  (Jim),  king  of  Chao-sictty  was  a  native  of  Yen  (H), 
which  state  had,  from  the  time  known  as  the  **  Fighting- 
kingdom-period,"  to  a  certain  extent  taken  the  so-called 
ChBn-fan  (IRS)  territory  under  its  protection;  had  appoin- 
ted officers  to  govern  it ;  and  had  constructed  a  fortified 
frontier  line  for  self-protection. 

When  Ts'in  (S^)  overthrew  the  state  of  Yen,  Chao-sien 
formed  part  of  the  outlying  teritory  beyond  Liao  Tung, 
On  the  rise  of  the  Han  (81)  dynasty,  it  was  found  too 
distant  to  be  protected  without  great  trouble,  and  so  the  old 
frontier  line  was  re-established  with  the  River  P'ai  (iR), 
(in  Loh  lang  district,  as  afterwards  created)  as  the  boundary; 
and  it  belonged  to  Yen. 

When  Ln  Kwan^  {j3LW)i  Prince  of  Yen,  rebelled  and 
took  refuge  with  the  Huns,  Man  fled  for  his  life,  collected  a 
band  of  over  a  thousand  men,  forced  the  barbarians  to  join 
him,  and  hurried  off  towards  the  east,  passing  beyond  the 
frontier  lines,  crossing  the  River  P'ai,  and  occupying  the 
vacant  land  left  by  T's'in  on  both  sides  of  the  fortified  line ; 
he  managed  to  bring  partly  under  his  control  the  barbarians 
of  Chen-fan  and  Chao-sien,  together  with  all  the  Chinese 
adventurers  from  the  states  of  Yen  and  Ts'i  (S),  and  set 
himself  up  as  king,  with  his  capital  town  at   Wang-hien 

I.  An  extract  from  the  After  Han  Shu  says  it  was  when  Ch'en  ShCh 
(US  W)  I'^ist^d  the  standand  of  rebellion  against  Ts'in :  but  both  men 
seem  to  have  done  so  at  the  same  time. 
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(3EK).*  As  the  Chinese  empire  settled  down  during  the 
reigns  of  the  emperor  Hwei  and  the  empress  Kao,  the 
prefect  of  Liao  Tung  bespoke  Man's  services  as  a  semi- 
independent  ruler  to  keep  in  order  the  barbarians  beyond 
the  frontier  lines,  to  prevent  them  from  raiding  on  the 
borders,  and  to  throw  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their 
coming  to  see  the  Emperor,  should  they  wish  to  do  so. 
This  arrangement  was  reported  to  and  approved  by  his 
Majesty. 

Thus  Man  obtained  the  moral  support  of  both  troops  and 
subsidies,  and  gradually  reduced  the  petty  neighbouring 
commmunities,  such  as  Chen-fan  and  Lin-Vun  (Sf&),  all 
of  which  fell  under  his  sway. 

His  dominions  now  covered  an  area  of  several  thousand 
Zi,  and  were  transmitted  in  hereditary  fashion,  until  they 
came  into  the  hands  of  his  grandson  Yu-K'u  (6!E).*  By 
this  time  adventurers  from  the  Han  [or  Chinese]  dominion 
were  continually  increasing  in  number,  but  no  one  had  ever 
come  from  Chao-sien  into  China  to  see  the  Emperors, 
the  Chen-fan  and  Ch'en  (S)  states,  true,  were  desirous  of 
submitting  an  address  and  seeing  the  emperor's  face,  but 
their  way  was  blocked,  and  they  could  not  get  through. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  period  Yiian-feng  (B.C.  109), 
a  Chinese  envoy  named  Shch  Ho  [^M)  criticised  Yu-K'iis 
neglect  in  this  matter;  but  the  latter  was  still  unwilling  to 
comply  with  the  Emperor's  mandate. 

As  he  approached  the  River  T'aiy  near  the  frontier,  on 

2.  The  River  P'ai  is  said  to  have  run  into  the  sea  east  of  Leu  fang 
(fil  ^)»  ^  c*^y  of  Loh-lang] .  A  second  account  is  that  it  rose  beyond  the 
the  Liao  Tung  barrier  and  flowed  south-west,  entering  the  sea  west  of 
Loh  lano  district.  A  third  account  says  it  gave  its  name  to  a  district 
(tH  TK  Hi)  to  the  north-east  of  Lohlang.  From  all  this  it  would  appear 
that  it  is  the  Ta-fung  Kiang,  By  the  Sah  (^)  river  of  800  years  later 
is  meant  the  Tchyeng-tchytn  (3|  Jl|)  River  of  the  French  maps,  being 
the  next  considerable  river  north  of  P'ingyung  and  of  the  Ta-Vuug 
River.     P'ingyang  is  the  ancient  Chao-sien^  capital  of  Wanghien, 

3.  In  B.C.  128,  as  will  appear  later  on,  Nan-lu,  king  of  Wei,  rebelled 
against  Yu-k'ii\  and  the  Chinese  general  P'eng  Wu  {f^  S)  penetrated 
to  the  Pacific  coast  and  established  the  2^  IS  g|{  or  Pacific  District. 
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his  return,  the  envoy  caused  his  charioteer  to  assassinate 
the  petty  prince  Chang  (S)  who  was  escorting  him,  at  once 
crossed  the  river,  and  hastened  to  get  within  the  fortified 
lines.  He  then  returned  and  reported  to  the  Emperor  that 
he  had  killed  a  Chao-sien  general.  The  Emperor  received 
this  report  without  question,  as  the  envoy's  reputation  was 
a  good  one,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  appointment  of 
Protector  of  the  Eastern  Tribes  of  Liao  Tung  (SI  85  fif  fi^). 

ChaO'SieUf  feeling  aggrieved  at  Sheh  Ho's  behaviour, 
raised  troops,  attacked,  and  killed  him.  The  Emperor  now 
enlisted  a  number  of  criminals  for  a  campaign  against 
ChaO'Sien  ;  and,  the  following  autumn,  despatched  Admiral 
Yang  P'uh  (ttS)  from  Ts'i  {Shan  Tung)  across  the  Gulf  of 
Liao  Tung  (8ft  M)  with  50,000  troops  under  his  command  ; 
and  ordered  Lieutenant-General  Keu  Chi  (VSt)  to  march 
overland  by  way  of  Liao  Tung,  in  order  to  punish  Yu-K'ti, 
who  mobilised  his  troops  and  took  up  a  strong  position  in 
expectation.  The  Lieutenant-General's  troops  were  mostly 
Liao  Tung  men,  and  nearly  all  exposed  themselves  to  the 
penalty  of  decapitation  by  breaking  into  disorder  and 
running  back  at  the  first  onslaught.  The  Admiral's  force 
of  Ts'i  soldiers  first  arrived  before  the  capital  Wang-hien. 
Yu'K'u*s  officer  in  charge  of  the  city,  having  ascertained  by 
reconnoitring  that  the  Admiral's  troops  were  not  numerous, 
at  once  sallied  forth  to  attack  them,  on  which  the  latter 
likewise  broke  in  disorder,  the  Admiral  getting  himself 
separated  from  the  main  body,  and  disappearing  among  the 
mountains  for  over  ten  days,  after  which  he  rallied  his 
scattered  troops  and  managed  to  collect  a  second  force 
together.  The  Lieutenant-General  meanwhile  attacked 
the  ChaO'Sien  western  column  on  the  River  P'ai,  but  failed 
to  make  any  impression. 

The  Emperor,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  his  two 
commanders,  now  despatched  an  officer  named  Wei  Shan 
{ta  Ul))  to  take  advantage  of  the  presence  of  the  troops  in 
ChaO'Sien,  and  proceed  thither  to  deliver  a  lecture  to  Yu-K'u, 
When  YU'K'ii  saw  the  envoy,  he  made  a  respectful  obei- 
sance, apologised,  and  said  *'  that  he  had  been  quite  ready 
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**  to  submit,  but  that  he  had  feared  lest  other  of  his  officers 
**  should  be  again  treacherously  murdered  :  that  now  having 
**  a  bond  fide  envoy  before  him,  he  begged  to  surrender,  and 
**  to  send  his  heir-apparent  with  an  apology,  with  fifty 
horses,  and  with  provisions  for  the  troops."  The  heir  had  a 
force  of  10,000  armed  men  at  his  back,  all  ready  to  cross  the 
River  P'ai,  The  envoy  and  the  Lieutenant-General  doubted 
their  good  faith,  and  said  :  "  As  your  heir-apparent  is  giving 
**  in  your  submission,  you  should  tell  your  men  not  to  carry 
"  arms."  The  heir-apparent  also  suspected  treachery  on  the 
part  of  the  envoy  and  Lieutenant-General,  and  therefore 
withdrew  his  force  without  crossing  the  River  P'ai, 

Wei  Shan  reported  all  this  to  the  Emperor,  who  had  him 
executed. 

The  Lieutenant-General  routed  the  upper  column  on  the 
River  P'ai^  and  advanced  to  the  city  walls,  the  north-west 
portions  of  which  he  besieged.  The  Admiral  advanced  in 
cooperation,  occupying  the  south  side.  On  this,  Yu-K'u 
firmly  entrenched  himself  in  the  city  during  several  months, 
and  all  attempts  to  reduce  it  were  unsuccessful.  The 
Lieutenant-General  was  a  man  who  had  always  been  in 
high  favour  at  court,  and  had  now  under  his  command 
troops  from  Yen  and  Tai  (f^)  {Chih-Li  and  Shan-Si)^ 
fierce  and  flushed  with  victory.  The  Admiral,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  in  command  of  TsH  men,  who  had  crossed  the 
sea,  and  had  for  the  most  part  broken  more  than  once  in 
defeat.  He  had  been  hard  pressed  and  separated  from  his 
troops  on  the  occasion  of  his  last  fight  with  Yn-K'n,  so 
that  his  men  had  lost  heart,  and  he  himself  felt  somewhat 
small.  In  besieging  Yu-K'ti,  therefore,  he  steadily  favour- 
ed a  peaceful  understanding,  whilst  the  Lieutenant-General 
on  his  part  was  eager  for  battle.  The  high  officers  of 
Chao-sien  therefore  secretly  despatched  messengers  to  put 
pressure  on  the  Admiral  with  a  view  to  making  him  lay 
down  his  arms ;  but,  though  frequent  parleyings  took 
place,  the  Admiral  could  not  make  up  his  mind.  The 
Lieutenant-General  repeatedly  made  appointments  with  him 
for  a  joint  attack,  bnt  the  Admiral  was  equally  anxious  to 
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bring  over  the  Lieutenant-General  to  his  own  proposals, 
and  would  not  cooperate.  The  Lieutenant-General  also 
sent  messengers  to  try  and  sow  dissensions  which  would 
lead  to  a  (Corean)  submission,  but  Chao-sUn  was  unwill- 
ing to  submit,  and  favoured  the  Admiral's  policy. 

Thus  the  two  commanders  failed  to  hit  it  off  together. 
It  seemed  to  the  Lieutenant-General,  that  as  the  Admiral 
had  already  been  guilty  of  losing  one  army,  and  was  now 
making  friendly  advances  to  Chao-sieUj  there  must  be  some 
rebellious  scheme  on  his  part,  seeing  that  Chao-sien  would 
not  surrender :  and  so  he  dared  not  strike  a  blow  himself 
either. 

The  Emperor  said  :  "  As  my  generals  seemed  to  make 
no  progress,  I  sent  Wei  Shan  to  command  Yu-K'U  to 
surrender,  but  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind,  thus  over- 
throwing the  Lieutenant-General's  plans  and  making  a 
mess  of  the  peace  proposals  too.  The  two  commanders 
are  now  besieging  the  city,  and  are  still  at  loggerheads, 
unable  to  come  to  any  decision.  I  therefore  send  the 
former  prefect  of  Tsi-nan,  Kung-sun  Sui  (^filJS),  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  spot  and  straighten  matters,  with  full  powers  to 
act." 

When  the  Commissioner  arrived,  the  Lieutenant-General 
said  :  **  Chao-sien  would  have  been  reduced  long  ago,  and 
**  the  reason  why  she  has  not  done  so  is  that  the  Admiral 
**  has  not  cooperated  with  me  as  I  repeatedly  appointed 
"  with  him."  And  he  proceeded  to  give  the  commissioner 
a  full  account  of  his  suspicions,  with  reasons,  adding :  *'  In 
**  this  unsatisfactory  condition  of  things,  I  fear  that  great 
"  harm  will  result,  not  only  to  the  Admiral,  but  to  my 
"  army,  which  will  be  annihilated  too." 

The  Commissioner  agreed  with  him,  and  exercised  his 
full  powers  by  summoning  the  Admiral  to  the  Lieutenant- 
General's  camp  on  a  war  conference.  He  then  proceeded 
to  order  the  Lieutenant-General's  staff  to  arrest  the  Ad- 
miral and  take  over  both  commands. 

This  was  all  reported  to  the  Emperor,  who  approved 
of  the  Commissioner    and  the   Lieutenant-General   taking 
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over  the  united  commands  and  vigorously  striking  at  Chao- 
sien. 

The  ChaO'Sien  officers  Siang  Lu-jin,  (ffi  B  A),  Siang 
HanTao,  (ffi8N),  and  Niki  Siang  San  (/gatB9),  held 
a  consultation  with  General  Wang  Hiah  (£19;)  and  said: 
**  At  first  it  was  a  question  of  the  Admiral's  surrender  :  now 
"they  have  arrested  the  Admiral,  and  the  Lieutenant- 
**  General  unites  both  commands :  they  are  going  to  fight 
**  more  vigorously,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  we  shall  not 
"  be  a  match  for  them." 

The  king  being  still  unwilling  to  surrender,  Han  T'ao, 
the  General  Wang  Hiahf  and  Lu-jen  all  deserted  to  the 
Chinese,  and  Lu-jen  died  on  the  way. 

In  the  summer  of  the  third  year  of  Yuan  feng,  (B.  C, 
108),  Niki  Siang  San*"  sent  a  man  to  assassinate  the 
ChaO'Sien  king  Yu-K'n,  and  came  to  offer  the  surrender  of 
Wang'hien  city ;  but  it  was  not  reduced,  in  consequence  of 
which  Yu'K'iVs  great  officer  Ch'ing-sz  ()S  B)  again  rebelled, 
and  once  more  attacked  the  Chinese  officials. 

The  Lieutenant-General  who  had  despatched  Yu-K'u's 
son  Chang  (S)  and  had  surrendered  Siang  Lu-jen's  son 
Tsui  (fi)  this  purpose,  persuaded  the  people  to  assassinate 
Ch'en-sz, 

In  consequence  of  this  the  Commissioner  divided  Chao-sien 
into  the  four  tribes  of  Chen-fan  (SIS),  Hiien-fu  (iJE), 
Lin-fun  (BS<6),  and  Loh-lang  (§B?B).  Siang  San  was 
created  Marquess  of  Hwoh-ts'ing  (S  SB) ;  Han  T'ao  Mar- 
quess of  Ts'intsii  (^  R) ;  Wang  Hiah  Marquess  of  P'ing- 
chou  {^m);  and  Chang  Marquess  of  Ki  (Sf).  Tsui  was 
considered  to  be  entitled  to  some  reward,  as  his  father  had 
died,  and  was  made  Marquess  of  Tsii-yang  (i£tt). 

4.  As  was  pointed  out  in  a  previous  paper  upon  Early  Japan,  published 
in  the  China  Review^  the  prefix  siang  (^tQ),  *•  minister,"  is  merely  a 
contemptuous  way  of  alluding  to  high  foreign  officers  whose  real  rank  is 
not  understood,  just  as  we  might  say  in  English  *'  Boss  "  Tweed,  "  Boss  " 
Assamquatia^  &c.  The  term  Shwai  (^)  prefixed  to  the  name  of  one  of 
the  early  Japanese  princes  named  Sheng  (Jf)  seems  to  have  much  the 
same  meaning.  The  expression  H  ^  is  used  centuries  later  for  the 
kinglets  of  south-west  China. 
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The  Lieutenant-General  was  summoned  to  the  capital, 
convicted  of  desire  for  glorification,  jealousy,  and  wrong- 
headed  strategy,  and  was  cut  to  pieces  in  the  market-place. 

The  Admiral  was  convicted  of  failure  to  await  the  Lieute- 
nant-General's arrival  at  Lieh-K'en  ($4  n)  city,  and  of 
improperly  and  unsuccessfully  taking  the  initiative  alone, 
with  a  great  consequent  loss  in  men.  Nominally  his 
punishment  was  capital  also,  but  he  ransomed  himself  off 
with  the  future  status  of  commoner. 

«l'  ^C  9|*  ^«  ^«  9|>  ty^  «|«  ^«  J^  m^^ 

The  moral  (R)  of  the  above  story  is  thus  summed 
up  by  the  historian  : — 

The  successive  rulers  of  Ch'u  and  Yiieh  (China  to  the 
south  of  the  Yang-tse  River)  possessed  their  territory  for 
many  generations.  During  the  decrepitude  of  the  [Imperial 
House  of)  Chojif  Ch'u's  dominions  were  5,000  li  in  area, 
and  king  Keu-tsien  {^  H)  lorded  it  in  Yueh  (modern  Chih 
Kiang).  When  Ts'in  annihilated  the  power  of  the  feudal 
states,  there  was  only  one  principality  left  untouched,  and 
that  was  Tien  (iR,  modern  Yiin  Nan)  in  the  hands  of  Ch'u, 
When  the  (Imperial  House  of)  Han  slaughtered  the  south- 
west barbarians,  again  Tien  only  was  favoured  ;  and  when 
Eastern  Yiieh  was  annihilated,  and  the  population  bodily 
transferred,  Yu-wang  (A 3E),  Kii-ku  (SB),'  and  such  were 
still  Marquesses  of  10,000  households.  The  opening  up 
of  three  quarters  of  the  world  in  each  case  originated  with 
restless  subjects  ;  and  consequently  we  find  that  the  intro- 
duction to  the  south-west  barbarians  began  with  Vang 
Meng,  (M  9i  a  General  of  Han  Wu  Ti),  and  Sz-ma  Siang- 
ju  (fO  SI  W  Sw).  The  two  Yiieh  were  owing  in  the  beginning 
to  Yen  Chu  (JRifr)  and  Chu  Mai-cKH  (*  H  S).  Chao-sien, 
from  Shi}h  Ho's  time,  entered  upon  a  glorious  destiny, 
though  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  was  troublesome 
enough.  If  we  look  back  at  Tai  Tsung's  (ic  Ss,  otherwise 
Han  Wht  Tis)  firm  conciliation  of  Wei  To  (H  '6.  i.  e.  the 
'*  guardian  T'o,**  a  northern  Chinese  adventurer  named  Chao 
T'o  who  founded  at  modern   Canton  the   first   organized 

5.  I  cannot  identify  these  names. 
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Chinese  colonial  kingdom  in  the  South),  how  are  we  not 
struck  with  the  aptness  of  the  ancient  saying :  **  Attract 
them  by  proper  forms ;  bring  over  the  distant  by  a  correct 
policy ! "  • 

6.  The  **  moral  "  is  couched  in  rather  turgid  and  obscure  language, 
and  I  cannot  Bnd  reference  to  some  of  the  places  and  persons  mention- 
ed :  moreover,  there  may  be  misprints  in  the  edition,  such  as  I  frequent- 
ly find  in  easier  chapters.  Consequently,  I  must  leave  my  learned 
readers  to  '*  point  "  the  moral  and  adorn  the  tale  for  themselves  accord- 
ing to  their  own  lights  and  imaginations. 


PART    II. 

THE  AFTER  HAN  SHU,  OR  COREA  SUBSE 
QUENT  TO  THE  CHRISTIAN  ERA. 

CHAPTER  I. 
FU-YU. 


The  state  of  Fu-yii  (^  Ife)  was  one  thousand  !i  to  the  north 
of  Huan-fu  (JTX).  It  adjoined  Kao-Keu-li  (S  ^  ■)  on  the 
south,  the  Yih-leu  (ffi  M)  on  the  east,  and  the  Sienpi  {t^  #) 
on  the  west.  On  the  north  was  the  Weak  Water  '  (51  iK). 
The  territory  was  two  thousand  li  in  extent  each  way  and 
was  originally  the  Wei  or  Hwei  (}8)  land.' 

Now,  the  king  of  the  northern  barbarian  kingdom  of 
Soh-li''  (5SW)  having  gone  forth  on  an  expedition,  his 
handmaid  after  that  was  found  with  child.^° 

On  his  return  he  was  about  to  kill  her.  The  handmaid 
said  :  **  Formerly  I  noticed  in  the  sky  a  vapour  as  large  as 
an  tgg,  which  descended  upon  me,  in  consequence  of  which 
I  conceived." 

The  king  imprisoned  her,  and  in  due  time  she  bore  a 
son,  whom  the  king  ordered  to  be  put  into  the  pig-stye ; 
but  the  pigs  blew  upon  him  with  their  breath  so  that  he  did 

7.  This  name  is  usually  applied  to  some  river  or  lake  in  Tibet  near  the 
kingdom  of  the  Tung-nu  (^  •§(),  which  was  for  long  ruled  by  female 
princes.  As  the  semi-myithcal  female  ruler  Si-wang  Mu  (g  5E  O)  ^^ 
frequently  connected  with  the  locality  of  the  Weak  Water,  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  these  two  gynocracies  may  be  one  and  the  same  in  origin. 
But  here  the  River  Amur  is  meant. 

8.  Also  written  i^,  and  jK  i"  other  records.  The  characters  ^  and 
Jm  are  written  g^,  and  gf  in  more  modem  times.  The  Wei  are  after- 
wards found  much  further  south. 

g.  To  be  pronounced  Toh^  and  also  written  Jj^. 
10.  This  story  is  told  in  the  Peh  Shi  of  the  progenitors  of  the  later 
state  of  Pch'tsi, 
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not  die.  Again  removed  to  the  horse-stall,  the  horses  did 
likewise.  The  king  took  him  for  a  supernatural  being  (Hi), 
and  allowed  his  mother  to  take  up  and  rear  him.  He  was 
named  Tung-ming^'^  (S(U).  As  Tung-ming  grew  up,  he 
became  an  expert  archer,  and  the  king,  disliking  his  for- 
midable disposition,  again  wished  to  hill  him.  Tung-ming 
fled  away  south  to  the  Yen-sz  {ttfH)  River  (possibly  the 
Kai-sz  WiVi  River  in  the  Kau-li  of  the  commentator's 
period).  Shooting  into  the  water  with  his  bow,  he  found 
that  the  fishes  and  tortoises  all  collected  upon  the  surface, 
and  Tung-ming  was  enabled  to  cross  over  on  their  backs. 
He  then  came  to  Fu-yii  and  became  king  of  it. 

It  is  the  most  considerable  plain  of  all  the  eastern  bar- 
barian regions  :  the  soil  is  suited  to  the  ^ve,  cereals :  it  pro- 
duces noted  horses,^*  red  jade,  sables,  marmots  (HI),  and 
pearls  as  large  as  sour  dates  {Zizyphns  soporifer^  Williams). 
They  have  circular  stockades  in  place  of  city  walls,  and 
there  are  palace-buildings,  granaries,  stores,  and  prisons. 
The  people  were  of  an  uncouth,  robust,  and  hardy  habit, 
yet  scrupulous,  honest,  and  not  given  to  plundering  raids. 
Their  arms  were  bows  and  arrows,  swords  and  spears,  and 
their  officials  were  called  after  the  six  domestic  animals  : 
there  were  the  horse  Kin  (Iw),  cow  Kia^  and  dog  Kia^  and 
each  settlement  was  the  appanage  (iB)  of  a  Kia,^*  In 
eating  and  drinking  they  used  dishes  and  platters,  and 
when  they  met  together  they  observed  the  etiquette  of  the 
table.^* 

They  worshipped  Heaven,  in  the  last  moon  (SB  ^)  of  the 

11.  The  Tung-ming  Prince  is  the  name  given  in  history  to  Kao 
Chu-mcng  (g  ^  Jf )»  founder  of  Kao  Keu-li  or  the  Kao  branch  of  the 

KCH-Ii, 

12.  Probably  the  red  sch  sch  538  ^*^  often  spoken  of  in  Manchuria. 

13.  In  another  part  of  the  After  Han  Shu  these  chiefs  are  called 
-^  \,  and  the  settlements  are  said  to  be  situated  in  the  mountain 
forests. 

14.  Referring  to  the  5^  f}  ft  ^  of  the  Shi-king,  and  ^  ^  ^  {Jfe  ^  ^ 
^^  of  the  Li-ki.  The  modern  Japanese  still  have  a  graceful  way  of 
doing  obeisance  to  the  food  they  are  about  to  eat  by  raising  the  chop- 
sticks to  the  forehead  and  bowing  to  it. 
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year,  at  a  great  assembly,  when  eating,  drinking,  singing, 
and  dancing  went  on  for  several  days :  this  was  called 
"welcoming  the  drum,"^*  At  this  period  the  action  of 
the  criminal  courts  was  suspended,  and  they  released  the 
prisoners. 

When  they  were  at  war,  they  also  worshipped  heaven, 
killing  an  ox,  and  divining  good  or  ill-luck  by  reference  to 
the  hoof.''  They  travelled  about  indifferently  day  and 
night,  and  were  fond  of  singing  and  humming,  the  sound 
of  which  was  incessant. 

They  were  wont  to  be  severe  and  prompt  in  their  punish- 
ments, and  the  household  (both  sexes)  (SKA)  of  the  con- 
demned were  always  relegated  (JR)  to  slavery.  Robberies 
were  visited  with  twelve-fold  amercement.  Lewdness  was 
punished  with  the  death  of  both  man  and  woman,  and  they 
were  particularly  severe  on  jealous  wives.  The  bodies  of 
those  killed  were  exposed  upon  a  hill.  If  the  elder  brother 
died,  the  younger  married  his  sister-in-law.*^  The  dead 
were  placed  in  shells  without  inner  coffins.  Homicides 
were  kept  for  burying  alive  at  funerals,  sometimes  a  whole 
hundred  of  them  being  used.  At  the  king's  obsequies  a 
jade  casket  was  used  :  during  the  Han  dynasty  a  jade 
casket  was  always  sent  beforehand  to  be  kept  at  the 
Hiian-Vu^^  prefecture,  and,  when  the  king  died,  it  was 
sent  for  to  bury  him  withal. 

During  the  Kien-wu  period  (A.D.  25-55)  all  of  the  eastern 
barbarian  states  came  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  Emperor, 
In  the  25th  year,  the  Vingoi  Fu-yii  sent  an  envoy  to  submit 

15.  The  Huns  had  a  similar  annual  assembly  at  the  ShanyiVs  ordu  or 
**  Dragon  City."  The  drum  seems  to  have  played  the  part  of  a  rallying 
standard  at  the  election  of  chiefs  among  some  Tungusic  tribes. 

t6.  Hwai-Nan-ts  mentions  divining  in  China  with  a  cow's  hoof  or  a 
pig's  skull,  and  says  that  tortoise  shell  was  substituted  afterwards  on 
account  of  its  superior  age.  The  Peh-hu  Luk  (jt  p  |K)  mentions  tiger 
divining,  and  bird  divining.  The  last,  it  may  be  observed,  was  the  spe- 
ciality of  the  Tung-nu  Tibetans. 

17.  This  was  also  a  Hun  practice ;  indeed  they  married  their  own  step- 
mothers too. 

18.  The  Chinese  residency  in  North-Ea&t  Corea. 
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tribute,  and  the  Emperor  Kwang-wu  acknowledged  it  hand- 
somely:  after  this  diplomatic  relations  (tt^)  were  kept  up 
annually,  until  the  5th  year  of  Yutig-ch'u  (A.D.  iii)  in  An 
TVs  reign,  when  the  king  of  Fu-yU  for  the  first  time  led 
7,000  or  8,000  horsemen  and  infantry  to  make  a  plundering 
raid  on  Loh-lang^^^  killing  and  wounding  officials  and  peo- 
ple.    After  this  they  again  gave  in  their  adhesion. 

In  the  ist  year  of  Yung-ning  (A.D.  120),*^  the  heir  ap- 
parent Wei'ch'eu'fai  (Ktt.©)  was  sent  to  the  Emperor's 
palace  to  present  tribute,  and  the  Emperor  bestowed  upon 
Wei'Ch'eU't'ai  a  seal,  sash,  gold,  and  gay  stuffs. 

In  the  ist  year  of  Yun-ho  (A.D.  136),  in  Shun  TVs 
time,  the  king  came  to  court  at  the  capital.  The  Emperor 
gave  him  a  concert  at  the  eunuch  house  (IfP^),  with  a 
mimic  bull-fight  {JO&JHCjt  and  then  dismissed  him. 

In  the  4th  year  of  Yen-hi  (A.D.  161)  in  Hxcan  TVs 
time,  they  sent  an  Envoy  to  present  their  congratulations 
at  the  court,**  and  to  offer  tribute. 

In  the  1st  year  of  Ytmg-k'ang  (A.D.  167)  the  king  Fm- 
fai  (^  fi)  led  over  20,000  men  to  raid  on  Hiian-Vu.  The 
prefect  of  Hiian-t'u,  Kung-sun  Yih  (^IRift)  attacked  and 
defeated  him,  cutting  off  over  1,000  heads. 

So  until  the  3rd  year  of  Hi-p'ing  (A.D.  174)  in  Ling 
TVs  time,  when  they  again  submitted  an  address  and  pre- 
sented tribute. 

Fu-yii  originally  belonged  to  Hiian-Vu^  but  in  the  time 
of  Hien  Ti  (A.D.  190-220)  the  king  begged  to  belong  to 
Liao  Tung. 

The  above  is  the  history  of  Fu-yii^  as  given  in  the  After 
Han  Shu.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Han  Shu,  but  we 
are  told  in  that  work  that  Hiian-Vu,  to  which  Fu-yH  first 
belonged,  had  45,000  families  of  222,000  souls.  There 
were   three   districts,    Kao-Keu-li,   which   seems    to   have 

19.  The  Chinese  residency  at  modern  PUng-yang  in  North  Corea. 

20.  As  will  be  seen  later  on,  Fu-yil  was  now  assisting  China  against 
the  Kcu-li. 

21.  The  custom  appears  to  have  been  for  tributary  princes  to  come  as 
the  Mongols  still  do. 
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taken  in  the  upper  Liao  and  Nan-su  Rivers  (^Hc) ;  Shang- 
yifi'fai  (±ttS,  changed  by  the  usurper  Wang  Mang, 
about  A. D.  10,  toTttfi);  and  Si-hai-ma  (IS SSI),  which 
took  in  the  Ma-tsz  (Hff)  River  and  Yen-nan  (HII)  River, 
and  entered  the  sea  near  Si-an  P'ing  (IS  3?  ^),  with  a  total 
course  of  over  2,000  li.  Fn-yilf  in  short  must  have  been 
part  of  Shing  King^  or  modern  Manchuria,  and  the  rivers 
mentioned  the  modern  Ya-luh  and  tributaries. 

The  Tsin  ShUj  which  treats  of  the  period  next  subsequent 
to  After  Han,  was  not  written,  or  at  least  edited,  till  the 
7th  century,  though  it  treats,  doubtless,  of  things  as  they 
were  during  the  period  265-420.  Fu-yii  state  is  asserted 
therein  to  be  very  civilized,  like  China,  and  the  king's  seal 
is  inscribed  **  King  of  Wei  or  Hwei  '*  (SSt),  which  looks  as 
though  an  amalgamation  of  kindred  tribes  had  since  taken 
place.  The  story  of  consulting  the  hoof  of  a  sacrificial 
ox  before  going  into  battle  is  repeated  :  if  closed,  lucky ;  if 
agape,  unlucky.  It  adds  :  **When  they  go  on  missions, 
they  wear  embroidered  rugs,  and  ornament  their  waists 
with  gold  and  silver."  The  Corean  History  (HHS)says 
that  Chu-mcfig  was  a  political  refugee  from  Fu-yii ,  who 
took  shelter  in  Tsuh-pcn  Fu-yii  (4^  3js)  and  married  the 
daughter  of  the  king,  whom  he  succeeded.  His  son  by  a 
first  wife  afterwards  followed  from  North  Fu-yii  and  became 
his  heir :  his  two  sons  by  the  second  wife  migrated  one  to 
Wei-li  {M^)  near  modern  Seul  and  the  other,  his  elder 
brother  Fuh-liu  (^fSSL)i  settled  hard  by  at  a  place  called 
Mitseuhuhf  (Mtt&)y  SLTid  appears  to  have  been  absorbed 
by  one  of  the  neighbouring  states  soon  after.  The  Thing 
Tien  says  that  about  A.D.  150  the  Sien-pi  conqueror  T'an 
shih'hwai  (ttt^Sl)  drove  further  back  the  Fu-yii  people- 
on  the  east.  Now,  the  Shi  Ki  had  already  mentioned  the 
Wu'hwan  (Jft  fi),  ancestors  of  the  Sien-pif  as  being,  with 
Fu-yiiy  to  the  north  of  some  other  state  not  named,  and  the 
Peh  Shi  and  Wei  Chi  both  distinctly  tell  us  that  the  Kao 
KeU'li,  and  afterwards  their  offshoot  the  Peh-tsi^  both 
emanated  from  old  Fu-yii ;  so  that  we  may  take  it  for  an , 
accepted  fact  that  the  new  Fu-yii' s  existence  as  a  state  only 
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began  from  about  B.  C.  37,  the  date  when  Tung-ming  fled 
south,  and  that  it  was,  in  future,  identical  with  Kao-Keu-li, 
or  those  of  the  Keu-li  Tunguses  (-^MW),  who  joined /iTao 
Chu-mcng  (S**)  the  first,  or  Tung-mingy  king  (SOI BE) 
of  that  state. 

The  remarks  of  the  Tsin  Shu  do  not  weaken  this  clear 
genealogy :  the  Tung-fan  Ki-yao^  or  Corean  History,  has  no 
genealogy  of  Fu-yu  kings,  and  tells  exactly  the  same  story 
of  KaU'KeU'lif  and  I  cannot  find  any  other  allusion  to  old 
Fu-yH  in  Chinese  records.  The  Sui  Shu  says  that  Yang 
Ti  thundered  at  the  gates  of  Fu-yii ;  but,  if  this  is  not  mere 
poetry,  it  refers  to  south  Fu-yu  or  Hiakusai,  The  Peh  Shi 
mentions  a  petty  state  called  Shih-leu  (S  9)  which  appears 
to  have  been  part  of  old  Fu-yii^  but  the  name  of  Fu-yii 
was  entirely  forgotten  on  the  spot  when  the  Peh-Shi  was 
written. 

South  Fu-yu  was  a  name  given,  after  the  old  northern 
plain,  four  centuries  later,  to  Peh-tsi  or  Hi akusai,  and  its 
old  capital  Fu-yti  or  Pttye  still  exists  as  a  Corean  city. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  MANCHU  TRIBES  ON  THE 
COREAN   FRONTIER. 


Yih-lou  (fiC),  the  ancient  state  of  the  Suh-shin 
(Kdfi),  was  even  a  thousand  li  north-east  of  Fu-yii, 
East  it  was  conterminous  with  the  ocean ;  south  it 
bordered  on  Northern  Wuh-tsU  (^ifi) ;  its  extreme  northern 
limit  was  unknown.  The  country  consisted  chiefly  of 
precipitous  mountains.  In  appearance  the  inhabitants 
resembled  those  of  Fu-yu,  but  the  language  of  each  was 
different.  They  had  the  five  cereals,  and  hempen  cloth. 
They  produced  red  jade,  and  fine  sables.  They  had  not 
a  supreme  head,  but  every  settlement  had  its  chieftain 
(■^A),  residing  amongst  the  hills  and  forests.**  The 
climate  was  exceedingly  cold,  and  they  always  inhabited 
holes  dug  in  the  ground,  depth  marking  high  status  in 
the  occupant;  great  families  having  as  many  as  nine 
connecting  ladders.  They  were  fond  of  breeding  swine, 
eating  their  flesh  and  using  their  skins  as  clothes.  In 
winter  they  all  smeared  themselves  with  swine  fat,  to  a 
thickness  of  several  lines  (Cfl*),  so  as  to  keep  olT  the 
wind  and  cold,  but  in  the  summer  they  went  naked,  all 
but  a  foot  of  cloth  covering  before  and  behind.  They 
were  abominably  stinking  and  dirty,  and  they  lived  round 
their  privy,  which  was  in  the  centre.  From  the  early  Han 
times  and  after,  they  had  been  subordinate  to  the  rule  of 
Fti-yii.  Although  the  horde  was  not  numerous,  most  of 
them  were  courageous  and  robust,  and  lived  in  inaccessible 
mountain  places.     They  were  excellent  bowmen,  and  could 

22.  As  seen,  an  extract  from  the  Pii-wen  Yun-fu  quotes  this  sentence 
from  the  After  Han  Shu  in  reference  to  Fu-yUy  apparently  by  mistake. 
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make  sure  of  hitting  a  man's  eye.  Their  bows  were  four 
feet  long,  and  as  strong  as  a  cross-bow.  They  used 
buckthorn  (?S)  for  their  arrows,  which  were  1.8  feet 
long:  the  arrow  heads  were  made  of  green  stone  (W^), 
and  were  all  poisoned,  causing  instant  death  to  those 
struck.  They  were  handy  boatmen,  and  fond  of  freebooting 
raids,  so  that  the  neighbouring  states,  while  repelling 
their  attacks,  were  never  able  to  bring  them  under  con- 
trol. The  Fu-yiiy  and  other  eastern  barbarians  like  them, 
all  used  bowls  and  platters  for  eating  and  drinking,  but 
the  Yih-lou  people  alone  had  none  of  these,  and  their  laws 
and  customs  were  without  system  to  the  utmost  degree.** 

The  above  is  the  extent  of  the  information  given  by  the 
After  Han  Shu. 

The  Manchus  themselves  recognize  the  Yih-lou  as  one 
of  their  kindred  tribes,  and  their  locality  seems  to  have 
been  part  of  modern  Kirin  and  the  present  Russian  pro- 
vince of  Primorsk.  The  description  given  of  them  in  the 
After  Han  Shu  agrees  with  much  of  Mr.  Batchelor's  and 
and  Mr.  Milne's  accounts  of  the  ancient  Japanese  cave- 
dwellers,  whom  the  Ainos  seem  to  have  nearly  exter- 
minated. The  Rang  Kien,  in  introducing  the  Kin 
Tartars,  makes  the  Yih-lou-  to  be  their  ancestors,  that  the 
ancestors  of  the  Kiichen  or  jfnchen  {-k  8)  Tunguses, 
the  immediate  progenitors  of  the  modern  Manchus,  and 
the  lineal  successors  of  the  ancient  Suh-shcn. 

Let  us  trace  their  genealogy,  and  first  enquire  who  the 
Suh'Shen  were. 

The  preface  to  the  Shu  King  says :  When  Chou 
CWcng  Wang  (B.  C.  11 15- 1078)  had  punished  the  Eas- 
tern barbarians,  the  Sih-shin  came  to  congratulate  him. 
The  commentator  goes  on  to  explain  that  the  Shi  Ki,  in 

23.  The  account  of  Yih-lou  comes  second  in  the  After  Han  Shu^  be- 
tween Fii-yu  and  Kao  Keu-li.  As  will  be  seen,  it  neither  has  nor  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  Corean  peninsula,  either  ethnologically  or 
topographically.  Its  only  connection  therewith  is  the  fact  that  after 
the  breaking  up  of  old  Chaosien^  the  Yih-lou  were  officially  considered 
as  part  oiFuyil:  they  never  entered  the  peninsula  proper. 
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writing  of  that  period,  gives  the  name  as  Sih-shSn  (A. fit). 
The  Kwoh  Yu  explains  that  Wu  Wang  had  already  opened 
up  the  east,  and  that  the  Suh-shen  had  brought  quivers 
of  arrows  superscribed  ^^Suh-shBn  tribute/'  and  says  that 
Confucius  once  identified  a  Suh-sMn  arrow  found  in  a 
hawk  which  fell  dead  near  his  house.  The  Shang-lin  Fu 
(Jb^SR  by  Sz'tna  Siang-ju,  mentioned  in  a  work  of  the  6th 
century  A.  D.)  speaks  of  the  principality  of  Ts'i  intriguing 
with  the  Suh'Shtn.  The  Han-shin  speaks  of  the  Suh-shin 
beyond  the  sea  (M^h)  and  says  that  then  (A.  D.  loo)  the 
Yih'lou  occupied  the  old  Suh-shSn  land,  a  thousand  li 
north-east  of  Fu-yii,  on  the  ocean.  The  Wei  Chi,  which 
was  written  before  the  After  Han  Shu^  must  have  been, 
with  the  Han  Shu,  the  source  from  which  the  After 
Han  Shu  drew.  The  Tsin  Shu  speaks  of  Suh-shen  arrow 
tribute  in  A.  D.  320,  and  the  Nan  Shi  says  that  in  A.  D. 
458,  KaO'KeU'li  brought  some  Suh-shen  arrows  and  barbs ; 
so  that  the  name  Suh-shBn  survived  the  Yih-lou,  and  was 
transferred  to  the  new  occupants  said  to  occupy  land  east 
of  Liao  Tu7tg, — the  same  old  site. 

The  Tang  Shu  says  the  Blackwater  Woh-hoh  had 
been  called  Wnh-Kih  (45  W)  by  the  Tobas,  and  occupied 
the  old  Yih-lou  site.  Their  arrows  had  stone  barbs  two 
inches  long, — the  ancient  buckthorn  and  petrified  resin 
(fifS).  I  have  shewn  in  my  paper  on  Early  Japan  that 
the  Moh-hoh  founded  the  P'uh-hai  state  in  Manchuria, 
and  the  Tang  Shu  tells  us  that  the  city  of  the  King  of 
P'uh-hai  is  on  the  Hurkhan  Plain  (SfFS),  30  li  south- 
west of  the  old  Suh'Shcn  capital.  Finally,  the  Shcng-wu 
Ki,  of  the  present  generation,  tells  us  that  out  of  the  east- 
ern (M 16)  cognate  tribes  amalgamated  or  absorbed  by 
the  Manchus  in  1618,  and  living  on  the  Khurka  River, 
which  runs  from  Ninguta  to  the  Sungari,  was  called 
Khurka^  and  that  the  Khurka  tribe  or  land  is  the  ancient 
Hurkhan  above  mentioned. 

Having  now  traced  the  Suh-shen  and  Yih-lou  to  Kirin 
province,  Manchuria,  let  us  see  what  becomes  of  them. 

The  Wei  Shu  or  History  of  the  Tobas,  composed  during 


^ 
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the  6th  century  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  Wei  Chi)  is 
according  to  Mr.  Wylie,  a  first-class  work.  It  states  that 
Wuh'Kih  is  north  of  Kao-Keu-liy  and  is  the  ancient  Suh- 
shin  state.  In  this  country  there  is  a  large  river  three  li 
broad  called  the  Suh-moh  (S  %).  The  land  is  low  and 
damp.  The  people  live  in  walled  holes  with  an  orifice  at 
the  top,  going  in  and  out  by  means  of  ladders.  In  the 
autumn  of  A.  D.  518,  the  Wuh-Kih  sent  an  envoy  with 
tribute  of  iron  and  suddenly  submitted,  one  horde  after 
the  other,  at  the  (Toha^  Tungusic  North  China)  Emperor's 
travelling  camp  pitched  at  a  place  called  Yuan-tsz  Kung 
(81  ^?S,  which  I  cannot  identify).  The  Peh  Shly  written  a 
century  later,  says  that  the  Wuh  Kih  state  consists  of  seven 
tribes ;  one  of  them  is  called  the  Siihtnoh  (SK  ^)  tribe,  and 
borders  on  Kau-li ;  it  has  several  thousand  men-at-arms,  is 
very  warlike,  and  is  perpetually  harassing  Kau-Ii.**  One 
name  for  it  is  Moh-hoh,^^  The  Moh-hoh  have  many  swine, 
but  no  sheep.  Each  settlement  has  its  own  chief,  and 
they  do  not  unite  together :  they  are  very  strong  and  fierce, 
and  the  most  powerful  among  the  Eastern  Barbarians : 
only  their  language  is  quite  different.  Alongside  of  Wuh- 
Kih  are  the  states  of  Tamohlut  Feuchiing^  Mohtohwei,  and 
K'nleu,  Teumohleu  state  is  1,000  li  north  of  Wuh-Kih ^ 
and  is  the  ancient  Northern*^  Fuyii:  it  goes  eastwards 
from  Shih-leii^^  to  the  sea,  and  is  over  2,000  //  in  extent. 
The  people  are  settled,  and  have  houses  and  granaries  :  it  is 
chiefly  mountain  and  marsh.  The  state  of  Shih-wei  is 
1,000  li  north  of  Wuh-Kih,  distant  6,000  li  from  Loh-yang. 

24.  Note  that  about  this  time  the  name  Kau-li  (jg  Jg)  first  comes 
in,  having  been  corrupted  from  Kao-Kcu-ll,  (jg  ^  9|) 

25.  As  I  have  shewn  elswhere,  Wuh-Kih  and  Moh-hoh  are  respectively 
prononuced  MH  Ket  (English  Mut  Kut)  and  Mot-hot  in  Canton,  where 
the  best  standard  Chinese  is  spoken,  and  they  both  undoubtedly  repre- 
sent the  same  Tungusic  word. 

26.  That  is,  the  Fu-yti  from  which  Chu-meng  fled  when  he  went 
south  to  Touh-pen  Fu-yH. 

27.  The  following  are  the  Chinese  Characters  for  these  names  -iz  H 

flt.  S  tt'  It  $  [5l«  K  9*  5 II  9*  S  9-  1  an^  inclined  to  think  the  last 
is  a  misprint  for  ^ $:,  a  Mongolic  Sienpi  tribe. 
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The  first  character  is  sometimes  written  Sfe :  they  are  a 
kind  of  Kit  an. 

The  Kin  Shi,  or  Nuchen  History,  the  history  of  the  tribes 
who  suceeeded,  as  a  northern  power,  their  northern  Tungusic 
kinsmen  the  Kitans,  says :  During  the  Toba  or  Yiiau 
Wei*^  there  were  seven  tribes  of  the  Wuh-Kih  ;  to  wit : — 
the  Siih-moh  (SH*),  the  Peh-tuh  (ffiPft);  the  An-cWi^Kuh 
(g?«f);  the  Fuh-nieh  (ttffl);  the  Hao-shih  (US),  the 
Black  Water,  and  the  White  Mountains. 

The  Lino  Shu  or  Kitan  History  says  Liao  Chou  was 
originally  Fuh-nieh  city.  The  founder  of  the  Trang  dynasty 
ordered  his  generals  to  carry  the  attack  on  Kao-li  as  far 
as  Sin  Ch'eng*^  (jBtW),  which  was  taken  :  this  was  all  in 
the  Fuh-nieh  teriitory. 

Thus  we  advance  a  step  further,  and  find  that  the  Muh- 
Kih  tribe  occupy  their  old  ground  in  Manchuria.  Suh-shSn 
and  yu-chin,  Mut  Kut  and  Mot  Khot  are  clearly  pairs; 
but  why  the  Suh-shin  become  Yih-lou  and  then  Motkot, 
and  then  back  to  yuchen,  is  not  clear.  Still  we  have  a 
parallel  in  Chosen,  which  split  up  into  Kokorai,  Shinra, 
&c. ;  then  took  the  corrupted  name  of  Korai,  and  finally 
went  back  to  Chosen,  The  most  ancient  name  seems  to 
have  a  peculiar  fascination,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
on  linguistic  grounds,  that  the  Chukchis  of  North  Siberia, 
described  by  Nordenskjold,  are  the  same  race  as  the  yuchis, 
the  final  n  being  perhaps  merely  a  mark  of  the  plural,  or 
some  such  inflection. 

In  Great  Britain,  likewise,  we  have  gone  back  to  the 
ancient  name.  A  few  petty  Schleswig-Holstein  tribes, 
Angles  and  Saxons  among  them,  crossed  over  to  Britain, 
and  thrust  the  British  into  the  mountains.  The  Angles 
in  the  end  gave  the  name  to  the  new  state,  but  the  Celts 
still  did  and  do  call  us  Saxons  or  Sassenach,     The  result 

28.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  Mongols  took  the  style  Yuan  (x) 
in  inutation  of  the  Tohas,  who  changed  their  new  surname  from  ^  to 
JC  in  A.D.  491. 

29.  I  cannot  identify  this  place,  which  cannot  be  the  district  of  that 
name  near  modern  Peking. 
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is  that  after  union  with  Scotland  the  name  of  "  England,** 
a  mere  part  of  the  whole  united  kingdom,  is  now  officially 
tabooed,  and  we  go  back  to  the  old  name  of  Great  Britain, 
just  as  modern  Chosen  or  Korai  now  styles  herself  Great 
Chaosien  {"k^t^),  and  the  Tunguses  styled  thsmselves 
^fSft,  *4t,  and  finally  *  8l,-~Great  K'itan,  Great  Golden, 
Great  Sublime. 

Let  us  now  go  on  another  step  to  the  Moh-hoh,  We  have 
seen  that  the  ancient  Suh-shcn  and  Yih-lou  had  red  and 
green  jade.  We  now  find  that  the  Pen  Ts'ao  says  :  Seh-sch 
is  otherwise  gjeen  pearl  (SIS),  a  precious  stone:  the  green 
sort  was  called  sih-seh  by  the  T'angy  and  the  red  sort  moh- 
hoh  by  the  Sung.  The  T'ang  Shu  says  that  red  moh-hoh,  as 
"  large  as  chestnuts  and  as  red  as  cherries,  was  sent  to  court 
"from  Ch'u  Chou  (in  China)  in  A.D.  764,  and  that  in  780-5 
**  the  Emperor  sent  to  K  hot  en  for  jade  and  got  100  H>s  of 
"  sSh-sih,''  Thus  we  get  both  the  green  and  the  red  pebble 
of  the  ancient  Tunguses  clearly  connected  with  the  word 
Moh-hoh,  which  may  possibly  mean  simply  **  red." 

The  name  first  appears  in  the  Sui  Shu,  which  says  that 
the  Moh-hoh^^  sent  tribute  of  local  articles  in  the  autumn  of 
582.  They  were  to  the  north  of  Kau-li :  their  settlements 
have  each  a  chief,  and  these  do  not  form  one  body  toge- 
ther. There  are  seven  kinds,  the  fourth  being  the  Fuh- 
nieh  tribe,  east  of  the  Peh-tuh. 

The  Kang  Kien  says  that  **  in  the  year  742,  one  military 
'•resident  was  stationed  at  Ying  Chou  (S^)  to  keep  back 
"  the  Shih-wei  and  Moh-hoh,  and  that  in  880,  the  Western 
**  or  Sha-fo  Turks,  who  afterwards  founded  the  After  T'ang 

30.  Rcmusat  thinks  this  word  may  be  the  same  as  Mongol^  and  that 
the  *•  Moho  "  were  a  mixed  Mongol-Tungusic  race,  I  shall  shew,  ho- 
ever,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  Sicn-pi.  that  the  point  of  contact  be- 
tween the  Moho  Tunguses  and  the  Mongols  was  the  Shih-wci  race, 
which,  in  fact,  contained  a  petty  sub- division  called  Mungwa^  {ff  J[). 
Mingku  S*^  ®r  S<  "fi"  ^s  stated  by  M.  Deveria  {China  Review^  Vol.  7, 
p.282)  to  mean  *' silver"  in  their  branch  of  the  Tartar  languages. 
This,  it  may  be  added,  is  just  as  Aisin  and  Kin  mean  "gold,'*  and 
Liao  and  tukkueh  mean  *'iron,"  in  all  three  cases  the  metals  being 
emblematic  of  the  dynasty. 
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**  dynasty,  had  to  take  refuge  with  the  Tah-tan  (SlIB) 
**  tribe  oi  Moh-hoh  in  the  Yin  Shan  (HrOl),"  a  well-wooded 
range  (formerly  occupied  by  the  Huns,  and)  extending  from 
modern  Shan  Si  to  Liao  Tung.  Also  that  the  less  civilised 
or  Blackwater  Moh-hohf  also  called  unripe  Niichcns^  who 
were  not  under  Kitan  influence,  were  far  away  to  the 
north,  whilst  the  more  civilized  Blackwaters,  who  had 
been  tributary  to  the  Suh-moh  tribe  of  Moh-hoh^  founders 
oi  P'uh'hai  State,  were,  on  the  destruction  of  that  state, 
taken  under  Kitan  protection.  The  moderm  city  of  K^ai 
Yiian  (BR9R,  near  Monkden)  is  said  to  be  the  ancient  Suh- 
shen  centre.  Under  the  name  of  Lung-Ch'iian  Fu  (II  ft  W), 
it  was  the  Upper  capital  of  the  P'uh-hai  (WlM) ;  and  under 
the  name  of  Hwei-ning  Fu  (#  W),  it  was  later  on  the  upper 
capital  of  the  NuchSns.  A  tribe  of  Moh-hoh  called  Tah- 
tan  (Jlfi)  occupied  the  Shan  Si  and  of  the  Yin  Shan}^ 

The  T'ang  Shu  says  that  the  most  noteworthy  Moh-hoh, 
the  Suh-moh,  were  the  most  southerly,  reaching  to  the 
great  White  Mountains  and  Kao-li  frontier,  and  living  on 
the  banks  of  the  Siih-moh,  A  little  north-east  was  the 
tBW  (evidently  a  misprint  for^*  fflPffi)  tribe;  then,  again,  the 
An-kii-kuh  {^^^)  tribe;  more  east  the  Fuh-nieh  tribe: 
north-west  of  the  (?  AnyKii-Kuh  on  the  Blackwater  tribe: 
east  of  the  Siih-moh,  the  white  Mountain  tribe,  all  at  dis- 
tances of  from  200  to  500  li  from  each  other.  The  Turkish 
General  Kipih  Holih  (SiiffSI*)  was  left  by  the  Chinese 
General  Li  Tsih  ($  tt  608-669)  to  hold  Sin  Ch'eng  in  Kao- 
li;  but  the  Kao'li,  150,000  of  whom  were  encamped  on  the 
Liao  River,  brought  up  several  myriads  of  Moh-hoh,  and 
took  Nan-su  city"  (near  modern  Hing  King),  Holih  at- 
tacked and  routed  them.  Fourteen  m,  districts,  of  which 
Nan-su  was  one,  and  nine  Mf ,  districts,  surrendered. 

Here  we  find  the  Kao-li,  successors  of  Fu-yu,  still  on 

31.  This  circumstance  probably  accounts  for  RimusaVs  identifying 
them  with  the  Mongols. 

32.  Possibly  the  modern  Pctune  (fg  {tM). 

33.  Nan-su  (^  ^)  was  one  of  the  rivers  in  the  extreme  north  of 
old  Chosen.     Sec  the  paper  on  Early  Japan. 
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\hc  old  Nan-su  River,  above  mentioned,  and  we  have  already 
;ieen  that  Sin-ch'ing  was  in  Fuh-nieh  or  Liao  Tung,  In 
the  account  of  Early  Japanese  History  it  has  been  shewn 
that  Japanese  spies  were  sent  to  the  Moh-hoh  land  about 
A.D.  720 ;  that  P^uh-hai  or  Botsukai  kept  up  relations  with 
Japan  from  732  to  918 ;  and  that  the  Kitans  then  turned 
it  into  a  vassal  state  called  Tung-tan  (S  fi),  which  the 
Japanese  declined  to  recognise. 

The  Wu  Tat  Shi  says  that  in  A.D.  924  the  Blackwaters 
sent  an  envoy  to  the  After  T'ang  (Turkish  dynasty).  As 
the  Turk's  ancestors  had,  as  above  mentioned,  taken  re- 
fuge with  the  Moh-hoh^  we  may  assume  that  this  mission 
was  to  seek  help  against  the  Kitans  as  a  return  favour. 

The  Kitan  Kwoh-cht  (SftH^)  says  that  the  Hun- 
fung  (SPI,  the  modern  Sungari  4&  <&  and  part  of  the 
Amur)  is  the  former  Siih-moh  River,  the  name  of  which 
was  changed  about  A.D.  950  by  the  second  Kitan  Em- 
peror; but  the  Liao  Sht  (j8  S)  says  the  6th  Kitan  Emperor 
changed  the  Duck  (fl&^)  River  to  Hun-t'ung,  and  the 
Tah4u  (S®)  River  to  Ch'ang-cliun  (Si^).  The  Kin  Shi 
says  the  Black  Dragon  River  (Amur)  rises  at  SE/^^aflSi, 
(which  must  be  somewhere  between  Urgd  and  Baro  Koto, 
unless  the  Kalka  branch  is  meant,)  2,500  li  north  of  K'ai- 
yuan,  and  that  it  flows  south  into  the  Sungari  (ft«B). 
The  Complete  Liao  History  says  the  Sungari  is  i,ooo  li 
north-east  o{  K'ai-yuan,  and  (meaning  probably  the  Khur- 
ka  branch)  rises  in  the  Ever  White  Mountains,  runs  north, 
passes  the  old  Niichen  southern  capital,  joins  the  Khuifa 
(^  K)  River,  and  goes  to  Hai-si  (iS  H)  where  it  joins  the 
Hun-Vung  (here  evidently  the  Amur)  and  runs  east  into 
the  sea.  The  T'ang  Shu  says  the  Ma-tse  (SflF)  or  Ya- 
Liih  (ttH)  rises  in  the  White  Mountains  of  the  Moh-hoh, 
and  is  called  the  Duck  Green  River  on  account  of  its  colour. 
The  Moh-hoh  live  along  the  Siih-moh  River  which  also 
rises  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountains  and  runs  north 
into  the  Toleu  (tJS?  Toro)  River.  The  Kin  Shi  says 
that  in  NiicASn  land  are  the  Hun-fung  River  and  Ever 
White  Mountains :  the  Hun-fung  River  is  also  called  the 
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Black  Dragon'*   River.    The  so-called  White  Mountains 
are  in  the  Black  water  region  (S8  ^  2  H). 

Thus,  whatever  discrepancies  there  may  be,  it  is  plain 
that  the  head  waters  of  the  Liao,  Sungari,  and  Yaluh 
Rivers  had  been  and  continued  to  be  the  habitat  of  one 
race. 

A  paper  by  M.  Deveria  in  the  spring  number  of  the 
Revue  de  V  Extreme  Orient  for  1882  makes  it  perfectly 
clear  that  the  word  Manchou  is  a  corruption  oi  Mane  huh 
(with  a  guttural  final),  the  last  syllable  being  the  Chuh  of 
the  dissyllable  Chuh-shen^  or  the  territory  administered  by 
the  rising  modern  Manchus ;  but  what  Man  is  intended 
for  has  not  appeared  as  yet.  Chuh-shin,  in  the  old  Suh' 
shen,  and  both  the  modern  and  the  ancient  words  are 
probably  decayed  native  and  imperfect  Chinese  forms, 
respectively,  of  the  original  word  used  by  the  savages  of 
remote  times  to  designate  themselves.  The  word  SuchSn, 
which,  on  account  of  the  double  modern  force  of  the 
Chinese  character  -k,  is  usually  pronounced  Niich^n,  is  the 
same  word,  and,  according  to  M.  Deveria,  means  XI B, 
or  **West  of  the  Sea  (or  Plain?)"  in  the  Chorchi  or 
Djurdji  tongue,  a  name  which  as  we  have  shewn  is  used 
by  the  Liao  or  Kitan  Tunguses  in  connection  with  the 
Upper  Sungari.  M.  Deveria  gives  there  pages  of  an  in- 
scription En  caracthres  inconnus,  taken  from  a  slab  in  Ho- 
nan  Fu.  These  characters  are  undoubtedly  the  same  as 
those  which  formed  part  of  a  Chinese  polyglot  vocabulary 
discovered  by  Dr.  Hirth  at  Shanghai  in  1887,  and  noticed 

34.  The  Chinese,  as  in  the  case  of  the  junction  of  the  Af  in  and  the 
Kin-sha  (Yangtsz),  seem  to  have  considered  the  Sungari  the  chief  head 
waters  of  what  was  called  the  Amur  below  the  junction,  probably  in 
each  case  because  the  lesser  branch  was  the  more  familiar  to  them, 
and  the  greater  branch  was  comparatively  unknown  and  "  barbarous.'* 
The  Rut  Shi  calls  the  Sungari  the  iff^  %  distinguishing  it  from  the 
Hnn-t'ung,  and  the  Duck  River,  and  says  that  the  first  ancestor  lived 
with  the  Wan-yat  tribe  on  the  River  Puhwo  ({H  |^).  The  old  Kin 
territory  of  Hai  Si  also  contained  the  Liu  {^  -jn]),  Wantulu  (^  f||  fL), 
and  Anch'uhu  (fig  HJ  JK  or  *'  golden  *')  Rivers.  The  last  is  probably  the 
same  word  as  the  An  Kukuh  or  Anch'^e  Kuh  tribe. 
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in  the  May-June  number  of  the  China  Review  for  1888. 
In  fact  several  of  the  specimen  characters  given  in  the 
notice  are  to  be  found  in  M.  Deveria's  inscription,  which 
will  be  easily  decipherable  so  soon  as  Dr.  Hirth  allows 
the  public  to  share  with  him  the  knowledge  at  present 
lying  buried  in  his  book. 

A  further  digression  is  now  necessary  on  the  subject  of 
P'uh'hai.  This  was  anciently  the  name  given  to  the 
ancient  and  present  embouchure  of  the  Yellow  River, 
which  formed  the  northern  boundary  of  Ts'i  :  and,  according 
to  the  Han  Shu^  it  was  thence  extended  about  B.C.  200, 
to  mean  a  prefecture,  and,  still  later  several  places  within  a 
radius  of  a  hundred  miles  of  it,  up  to  which  places  the  sea 
must  have  then  reached.  It  then  came  to  mean,  if  it  did 
not  originally  mean,  the  Gulf  of  Liao  Tung^  into  which 
the  Yellow  and  Liao  Rivers,  both  emptied  themselves; 
and  finally  the  name  was  transferred  to  the  Liao  region 
itself.  Sometimes  the  Gulf  of  Liao  Tung  is  specially 
distinguished  as  P'uh-hiai  (iS),  and  both  names  were 
occasionally  and  are  still  extended  to  mean  the  whole 
China  Sea  down  to  Ningpo  at  least,  for  the  capital  of  Yiieh 
is  said  by  the  poets  to  be  on  the  P'nh-hai,  The  Kwoh-ti 
Chi  (S5Jft3&  mentioned  in  the  T'ang  Shu  as  having  been 
compiled  by  order  of  T'ai  (^),  Prince  of  H,  whose  date  I 
do  not  know)  says  that  Hiakusai  state  is  in  the  P'uh-hai 
Sea. 

The  state  of  P'uh-hai  must  have  been  founded  after  the 
Sui  armies  had  disintegrated  Kao-li,  for  the  Sung  Shi 
refers  in  one  passage  to  the  year  A.D.  654  of  the  Tang  dy- 
nasty, and  says  that,  in  that  year,  P'uh-hai  sent  an  envoy 
with  amber  and  cornelians.  As  the  envoy  to  Kao-li  re- 
ported in  A.D.  640  that  enormous  numbers  of  Chinese  had 
been  left  behind  by  the  Sui  generals,  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  these  Chinese  helped  to  found  the  state  of  P'uh-hai. 
The  T'aug  Shu  mentions  a  work  in  three  volumes  by 
Chang  Kien  (3RB)  upon  P'uh-hai:  probably  he  was  an 
envoy  thither  during  the  8th  century.  It  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  King's  capital  was  in  the  Huh-Kan  Sea,  (i.e.  the 
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Khurka  valley  of  the  upper  Sungari),  30  It  north  of  the 
old  Suh'Shcn  city.  A  book  called  the  T'ang  Hwei  Yao, 
{M  %  9)t  probably  of  equal  antiquity  with  the  T*ang  Shu^ 
says  that,  in  the  year  A.D.  738,  the  state  of  P'uh-hai 
successfully  applied  for  manuscript  copies  of  the  T'ang  Li, 
San  Kwoh  Chi,  Tsin  Shu,  and  36  State  Ch'un-ts*iu  (the 
history  of  the  36  mushroom  Tartar,  Tibetan  and  Tungusic 
dynasties  of  West  China).  Old  traditions  were  evidently 
kept  up,  for  we  are  told  that  what  the  P'uh-hai  people 
valued  most  were  Fu-yu  deer,  Moh-Kih  (^  31  evidently  the 
same  as  Moh-hoh  and  Wuh-Kxh)  swine,  and  Shwih-pin 
(l|8  J[)"  horses.  The  Liao  Shi  says  that  between  920  and 
925  the  Kitan  Emperor  attacked  P*uh-hai,  conquered 
Huh-han  city,  captured  king  Ta-yin-chuan  (:fcBI9l),  turned 
the  state  into  Tung- tan  (JRW)  and  the  capital  into  T^ien- 
fuh  (^iB),  knd  ennobled  the  heir  Pei  (fS)  as  Prince  of 
Jen-hwang  (A Si).  Finally,  a  book  called  the  Hwa- 
yilan  {9f&)  says  that  the  Prince  of  Tung-tan  gave  the 
surname  of  Li  ($)  to  the  celebrated  deer  painter  Li  Tsan 
hwa  (¥RIS). 

The  rest  is  mere  modern  history.  The  Kitans  and 
Niichcns  were  both  of  the  same  Tungusic  race  as  the 
modern  Manchus,  as  the  Manchu  duke  himself  discovered 
in  the  i6th  century,  and  as,  according  to  M.  Deveria,  the 
Emperor  Kienlung  officially  declared.  Each  ruled  in 
North  China  as  the  superiors,  if  not  the  suzerains,  of  the 
Sung  or  Southern  Chinese  dynasty, — the  Manzi  of  Marco 
Polo — who  paid  tribute  to  them  in  turn  until  the  Mongols 
amalgamated  into  one  huge  empire  both  Northern  and 
Southern  China.  After  another  Chinese  spell  of  250 
years  under  the  Ming,  our  old  friends  reappear  in  the 
shape  of  Manchus,  still  with  toxophilite  propensities,  and 
still  loving  the  pig  very  much.  As  is  well  known,  both 
Kitans  and  NuchSns  devised  a  script  of  their  own :  a 
complete  vocabulary  of  the  latter,  in  what  is  known  as  its 
**  lesser  branch,"  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Hirth  in  Shanghai 
in  1887,  and  has  been  noticed  in  the  China  ReviBw,  and 

35.  I  cannot  identify  this  word  Shwih-pin, 
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shewn  to  be  the  same  in  principle  with  the  chu  nom  or 
bastard  characters  of  Annam.  Extensive  written  corres- 
pondence took  place  between  the  Huns  and  the  Chinese 
court  as  far  back  as  150,  or  even  200  B.C.,  and  we  have 
seen  that  even  the  Suh  shen  had  their  quivers  superscribed 
with  written  character.  Doubtless  this  writing  was  in  all 
cases  Chinese,  and  the  peculiarity  of  simply  constructed 
Chinese  wen-li  (such  as  that  of  the  Han  Shu)  is  that  it 
may,  with  a  few  particles  added,  be  translated  almost  literal- 
ly into  any  language  whatever.  Some  of  the  Hun  letters 
are  excellent  specimens  of  robust  diplomacy,  and  a  great 
many  of  the  Hun  speeches  evince  a  very  acute  intellect. 
Any  way,  the  Suh-shin^  Yih-lou^  Wuh-Kihy  Moh-hohj 
P'uh-haif  Kitans,  Niichen  and  Manchus  have  stood  their 
ground  and  remain  on  it  notwithstanding  2,000  years 
of  vicissitudes,  and  can  certainly  claim  if  not  superior 
rank  to,  at  last  equal  rank  with,  the  Japanese  as  a  nation 
with  a  fully  developed  language  and  history  of  its  own. 
Chinese  literature  is  so  incontestably  superior  to  any  thing 
within  range  of  it,  that,  notwithstanding  the  very  numerous 
translations  into  Manchu,  it  is  a  very  open  question  whether 
the  Manchus  have  not  done  wisely  in  accepting  the  liter- 
ary yoke  of  their  conquered,  and  abandoning  the  attempt 
to  compete  with  it. 


CHAPTER  III. 
KAO'KEU'LI  OR  KOKORAL 


KaO'KeU'li  was  a  thousand  //  east  of  Liao  Tung :  south 
it  bordered  on  Chao-sien  and  Wei-meh,  (JIIS)  east  on 
Wuh'tsiif  (^ifi)  north  on  Fu-yiii  its  land  was  2000  li  in 
extent,  mostly  high  mountains  and  deep  valleys,  the  dis- 
position of  which  was  utilised  as  best  might  be  for  human 
habitation.  There  was  little  agriculture  or  industrial  em- 
ployment, and  consequently  insufficient  to  support  the 
population  ;  therefore  they  were  wont  to  be  spare  in  eating 
and  drinking,  but  they  were  fond  of  constructing  palatial 
buildings.  The  Eastern  Barbarians  have  a  tradition  that 
the  KaO'Keu-lif  were  a  different  kind  of  Fu-yii^  hence  their 
language  and  laws  were  in  the  main  alike,  except  that, 
in  performing  obeisance  on  their  knees,  they  dragged  one 
leg  behind.'*  They  always  move  on  foot  at  a  trot.  There 
are  five  tribes  of  them  in  all ;  the  Siao  Nu  (}g  tt),  Tsi'leh 
Nu  (Jffitt),  Shun  Nu  (iRtt),  Kwan  Nu  (StK),  and  K^vei-leu 
(tt«)  tribes." 

The  Siao  Nu  Tribe  originally  supplied  a  king,  but, 
declining  in  power,  was  afterwards  succeeded  by  the 
Kweilou,  Among  their  functionaries  there  are  Siang  and 
Kia  (ffi  In'),  who  had  standards  opposite  their  quarters ;  a 
master  of  ceremonies  (ifi*  ft  "^^  Ibi),  and  another  who  managed 
the  reception  of  state  guests,  the  stores  of  cloth,and  the 
introductions." 

36.  This  seems  to  mean  they  knelt  on  one  knee,  as  the  English  used 
to  do  in  saluting  the  so\'ercign. 

37.  The  commentator  says  that  these  correspond  to  the  present  (5th 
century)  divisions  of  Kao-li  (£5  g|) ;  the  Right  or  West,  Posterior  or 
North,  Left  or  East,  Anterior  or  South,  and  Yellow  or  Central  Tribes. 

38.  The  original  of  this  sentence  is  nearly  incomprehensible,  but  I 
think  this  translation  as  reasonable  as  Mr.  Wylie*s  Commissioner  of 
Festivities  who  prescribes  silk  garments  for  ancestors  I 
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When  Wu  Ti  destroyed  Chao-sien,  Kao-Keu-li  was 
made  into  a  district,  and  placed  under  Huen-Vu,  with 
special  presents  of  musical  instruments''  and  artisans  or 
mechanics.  Their  habits  were  lewd,*°  but  they  all  took 
pleasure  in  cleanliness.  Of  an  evening  and  at  night,  the 
men  and  women  assembled  in  dancing  and  singing  groups. 
They  were  fond  of  sacrificing  to  the  spiritual  powers,  the 
gods  of  the  land,  and  the  stars.**  They  worshipped  Heaven 
in  the  tenth**  moon,  at  a  great  assembly  called  the  Eastern 
League. 

In  the  east  of  their  state  there  was  a  great  cave  called 
Suishen  (ttM),  to  which  they  all  went  on  a  pilgrimage 
(JSlVolr(2),  also  in  the  loth  moon.  On  the  occasions  of 
public  assembly,  their  clothes  were  all  of  embroidered  silk, 
and  gold  and  silver  were  used  for  personal  adornment.  The 
great  Kia  and  the  treasurer*'  both  wore  a  headcloth  like  a 
hat-hood**  without  the  after  part.  The  small  Kia  wore  a 
sort  of  warm  bonnet*'  like  a  pointed  cap  in  shape. 

They  have  no  prisons.  Whenever  there  is  crime,  the 
various  kia  consider  the  case  and  then  kill  the  offender, 
confiscating  his  wife  and  children  as  slaves.  In  marriages 
the  man  always  goes  to  live  at  the  woman's  household,  and 

39.  Mr.  Wylie  puts  it ;  •♦  Their  men  of  talent  were  signalized  by 
"  drums  and  wind  instruments,"  which  suggest  a  very  childish  state  of 
society  (Revue  dc  V extreme  Orient). 

40.  Mr.  Wylie  has  it  **  their  licentious  customs  were  purified,'*  query, 
by  the  drums  ? 

41.  The  commentators  argue  very  learnedly  which  particular  star  ^  g 
is,  Mr.  Wylie  calls  it  the  North  Star,  which  hardly  accounts  for  sacrifi- 
ing  to  it  in  the  south-east,  as  one  commentator  says  was  done. 

42.  This  passage,  and  the  division  into  tribes,  is  taken  from  the  Wei 
ch'i :  probably  also  much  more.  Therefore,  as  no  dates  are  given,  we 
may  assume  that  the  description  all  refers  to  the  second  century  A.D. 
at  the  latest. 

43.  The  ^  }|  of  this  place  would  seem  to  be  the  same  as  the  £  f^,  who 
kept  the  cloth,  especially  as  he  is  again  here  coupled  with  the  great  Kia. 

44.  The  ^  y(  was  originally  a  woman's  dress  in  China.  In  winter  a 
soft  pointed  Red-Riding- Hood  cap,  covering  the  ears  and  neck,  is  still 
worn  in  Core  a. 

45-  ^H 
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after  the  birth  and  full  growth  (g  -k)  of  a  child,  he  thinks 
about  returning  and  doing  something  towards  a  house. 
Amongst  the  things  used  at  funerals  were  gold  silver  and 
articles  of  value  in  all  possible  profusion.  After  burial  they 
piled  up  a  mound  of  stones  and  planted  firs  and  cypresses. 
The  disposition  of  the  people  was  fierce,  impetuous,  bold, 
strong,  inured  to  fighting,  and  fond  of  plundering  raids. 
Wuh'tsu  and  East  Wei  both  belonged  to  the  Keu-li,^^ 
Keu-li.  The  Keu-li  were  otherwise  called  Meh  (IB).  There 
was  another  bmnch  living  along  the  banks  of  the  Small 
River  and  hence  called  "  Small  River  Meh.'*  They  produced 
good  bows,  and  the  so-called  Meh  bows*^  are  in  fact  theirs. 
When  Wang  Mang  (the  usurper,  about  B.C.  20)  was 
raising  troops  in  Kao-li  to  fight  the  Huns,  the  men  were 
unwilling  to  go,  and,  being  forced,  took  to  flight  beyond  the 
barrier  and  began  plundering  raids.  The  prefect  oi  Liao 
Si,^^  Tien  Tan,  (fflSJ),  went  after  them,  and  lost  his  life  in 
the  fight.  Mang  ordered  his  general  Yen  Yu  {KtiL)  to 
punish  them ;  he  enticed  the  Keu-li  Marquess  T*seu  (81) 
within  the  barrier,  and  cut  his  head  off,  sending  it  to 
Ch'ang-an,  Wang  Mang  was  overjoyed,  and  changed  the 
title  of  "  KaO'KeU'li  King"  to  Hia-Keu-li  Marquess,  where- 
on the  Meh  men  raided  on  the  frontier  more  frequently  than 
ever.*' 

46.  Mr.  Wylie,  in  his  translation  published  in  the  Revue  de  Vextrinu 
Orient^  follows  the  After  Han  Shu  in  giving  this  account  under  a  fresh 
paragraph ;  but  it  is  evident  that  Keu-li  and  Kao-Kcu-li  are  one  and  the 
same,  or  parts  of  one  and  the  same  place,  for  no  description  is  given  of 
Keu-li  customs  whilst  no  history  is  given  of  Kao  or  Keu-lVs  successive 
vicissitudes,  there  being  only  one  of  each  for  the  two  names.  This 
circumstance,  doubtless,  has  something  to  do  with  the  gradual  fusion  of 
the  two  names,  which  are  identical,  (jg)  ^  J|  into  one,  g  J|. 

47.  In  another  place  the  After  Han  Shu  speaks  of  the  sandal  bows  of 
Loh-langt  and  the  infantry  spears,  30  feet  long,  held  by  several  men. 

48.  Liao  Si  contained  under  the  Han  a  population  of  72,554  house- 
holds of  352,325  souls,  in  14  districts,  including  the  old  Peh-i  (fg^)  and 
the  Kuchuh  (%  fj)  City,  afterwards  the  capital  of  the  Mujung  Sien-pi. 

49.  Wang  Mang  was  a  mischievous  and  ignorant  innovator.  The  Kao 
had  nothing  to  do  with  its  antithesis  Hia,  but  was  the  adopted  surname 
of  Chn-meng,  as  shewn  above. 
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In  the  8th  year  oi  Kien-wu  (After  Han  founder,  A.D.  32) 
KaO'Keu-li  sent  an  envoy  to  court  with  tribute.  Kwang- 
wu  gave  them  back  their  King's  title. 

In  the  winter  of  the  23rd  year  Tai-Sheng  {$Rf{)  the  great 
Kia  ofthQ  KeU'li  Tan-chi  tribe,  with  his  hordes  (R$SI)  of 
over  io,ooo  souls,  came  and  gave  in  their  adhesion  as  part 
of  Loh-lang, 

In  the  spring  of  the  25th  year,  the  Keu-li  raided  Yu-peh- 
fing,  i^it^),  Yu-yang  (St»)  Shang-Kuh  (±S)  and 
T'ai-yuan  (:fciB),'°  but  the  prefect  oiLiao  Tungy  T'si  T'ung^ 
(85)!^),  induced  them  by  kind  and  fair  treatment  to  come 
back  and  they  all  returned  humbly  to  the  barrier. s' 

After  this  Rung  (ST),  King  of  Keti-liy  was  born,  and  from 
the  first  moment  opened  his  eyes  and  was  able  to  see. 
The  people  of  the  state  loved  him.  He  grew  up  a  brave  and 
strong  man,  and  several  times  trespassed  over  the  frontier 
line. 

In  the  spring  of  the  first  year  of  Yuan-hing  (A.D.  105)  in 
the  Emperor  Ho  TVs  reign,  he  again  entered  Liao  Tung 
and  made  a  freebooting  raid  upon  six  districts.  The  prefect 
Keng  K'wei  (5fcB)  attacked  and  routed  him,  beheading  his 
chief  general. 

In  the  5th  year  of  Yuan-ch'u  (A.D.  118)  in  An  TVs  reign, 

50.  All  these  places  were  on  the  line  of  the  Yin  Shan  Range,  the  old 
habitat  of  the  Huns.  It  has  already  been  shewn  that  the  Moh-hoh  were 
later  found  on  the  same  line. 

51.  The  commentator  says  that  north  of  Si-an  P'ing  in  Liao  Tung 
there  was  a  small  river  running  south  into  the  sea.  The  Han  Shu  says 
that  Liao  Tung  contained  55,972  families  of  272,  539  souls,  and  eighteen 
districts:!.  ( ^,  changed  to  g^;  2.  3^  ^  (afterwards  Sfjjjt);  3* 
M&  or  B  ^  fS»  ^^^  s^^^  of  ^^^  West  Tribe  Assistant- Resident ;  4. 
g  2^,  which  (afterwards  g  ^)  contained  the  Great  Liao  River  enter- 
ing the  sea  at  ^|^,  after  a  course  of  1250  //;  5*  j^ ;  6.  jg|  i{)j,  the 
Central  Tribe  Residency ;  7.  Sgf  |^,  afterwards  5R^;  8.  jg  pft,  afterwards 
3?  1$.  containing  the  great  ^  River ;  9.  |^  jR  by  some  said  to  be  Wei 
Man's  old  capital;  10.  g  Jl^,  containing  the  ^  {g  tributary  of  the  i|J ; 
II.  ;gigg;  12.  ^J^  ;  13.  gt^,  the  East  Tribe  Residency;  14.  2f  Jgwith 
an  iron  and  salt  official ;  15.  gg  (afterwards  ;Jt)  5?^  J  ^^-  ^  afterwards 
S?5  17*  S?F;  18.  §  ft.  For  the  divisions  of  Lohlang,  see  the 
paper  on  Early  J  apanesc  history. 
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Kung  sent  an  envoy  to  offer  tribute,  begging  to  be  annexed 
to  Huen-fu. 

In  the  5th  year  of  Yuan-ch*u  (A.D.  n8),  he  again  entered 
Htien-fu  in  company  with  the  Wei-trteh,  attacking  Hwa-li 
(district  city  of  Loh-lang).^* 

In  the  spring  of  the  first  year  oi  Kien-Kwang  {A,D,  I2i), 
the  Head  Prefect  of  Yu  Chou  (modern  Yung-p'ing  Fu), 
FSng  Hwatif  (W^),  the  prefect  of  Hiien-Vny  Yao  Kwang 
(SfeJC),  and  the  prefect  of  Liao  Tung,  Ts'ai  Feng,  (SSi),  led 
troops  beyond  the  barrier  to  chastise  him,  capturing  and 
beheading  the  Wei-meh  general,  and  taking  possession  of 
troops,  horses,  and  valuable  property.  Kung  then  sent  his 
heir  Sui-ch^Sng,  (S  Ifi),  to  lead  over  2,000  men  against  the 
Kwang  party,  and  sent  an  envoy  to  make  pretence  of 
surrendering.  Kwang  and  his  staff  believed  him.  Sui- 
cKing  then  took  up  a  position  in  the  defiles,  with  a  view  to 
intercepting  the  main  Chinese  force,  and  secretly  sent  3,000 
men  to  attack  Hiien-Vu  and  Liao  Tung,  setting  fire  to  the 
city  and  suburbs,  and  killing  or  wounding  over  1,000  men. 
On  this  over  3,000  horsemen  were  raised  in  the  dependent 
states  of  Kwang-yang  (Mil,  modern  Peking),  Yit-yang, 
YU'peh'P'ingy  and  Choh  prefecture  (HE,  modern  Pao-ting 
Fu),  to  join  in  the  rescue ;  but  the  MSh  men  had  already 
left. 

In  the  summer,  in  company  with  over  8000  Sien-pi**  of 
Liao  Tung  J  they  again  attacked  Liao  Swi'*  (ptW)  killing  and 
kidnapping  officials  and  people.  Ts'ai  FSngf  &c  pursued 
them,  fighting,  as  far  as  Sin-ch'ang^^  ('RB)*  losing  his  life 
in  the  battle.    The  Office  Board  Resident  King  Hao,  (Ik  IB), 

52.  The  Loh-yang  districts  and  rivers  have  been  given  in  the  paper 
on  Early  Japan. 

53.  The  Sicfi'pi  (J^  (JL)  were  a  nomad  Turkc-Tungusic  race,  a  branch 
of  the  Wti  hwan  (Jj^  g),  who  occupied  a  position  West  of  Kao-lV  between 
the  Hi  Huns  and  Shih-wei  to  the  west  and  north  and  the  Kitan 
(Manchu)  race  of  hunting  Tunguses  to  the  east.  Their  history  will  be 
separately  given. 

54.  So  pronounced :  see  list  of  districts. 

55.  See  list  of  districts.  This  was  the  Sin-cK'cng  of  later  history,  but 
it  can  hardly  have  been  near  Peking,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Playfair. 
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the  War  Board  Secretary  Lung  Twan,  (11  iS),  and  the 
Horse  Guards'^  Secretary  Kung-sun  P*Uj  (&9iM),  came  up 
gallantly  to  carry  Feng  off  the  field,  and  all  fell  fighting. 
Over  lOO  lives  were  lost. 

In  the  autumn  Kung  proceeded  to  lead  several  thousand 
Ma  Han^^  (US)  and  Wei-meh  horsemen  to  besiege  Huan- 
fu.  The  King  of  Fu-yu  sent  his  son  Wei-ch*en-fai  in 
command  of  over  20,000  men  to  join  forces  with  the  depart- 
ment troops :  they  attacked  and  routed  Kung,  cutting 
off  over  500  heads.  This  year  Kung  died,  and  his  son 
Sui-ch'ing  succeeded.  Yao  Kwang  submitted  a  letter  to 
the  Emperor,  suggesting  that  advantage  should  be  taken  of 
the  funeral  ceremony  to  raise  troops  and  punish  Kung,  and 
the  council  were  all  of  opinion  that  this  was  desirable  ;  but 
the  President  Ch'en  Chung  (ffiS)  said:  Kung  has  been  a 
smart  ruffian,  whom  Kwang  has  been  unable  to  chastise ;  it 
is  not  handsome  to  strike  at  him  in  the  grave :  we  should 
send  and  offer  our  condolences  (to  his  son),  then  upbraid 
him  for  his  past  offences,  respite  the  punishment  due,  and 
reap  the  benefit  hereafter.     An  Ti  followed  this  advice. 

Next  year  Sui-ch'eng  appeared  before  HiicnVu  with  the 
returned  Han  (Chinese)  captives.  A  decree  was  sent  down 
running  :  '*  Sui-ch'eng  and  his  companions  have  been  un- 
speakably ferocious  and  rebellious,  and  deserve  to  be  drawn, 
quartered,  and  pickled  as  a  warning  to  the  people.  Luckily 
he  has  come  in  for  the  general  pardon,  confessed  his  crime, 
and  applied  to  surrender.  As  to  the  Si  en-pi  and  Wei-meh, 
for  successive  years  they  have  made  plundering  raids, 
driving  off  captive  the  poor  people  by  thousands  at  a  time, 
and  now  they  have  only  sent  back  several  score  or  perhaps 
a  hundred,  conduct  not  evincing  any  real  desire  for  civili- 
sing influence.  From  this  time  forward  they  must  not 
fight   with   the   government   officers,    but    should    become 

56.  Jjj  @^,  Board  of  office  ;  ^  ^  Board  of  War.  Mr.  Wylie  has  mis- 
understood this  passage.  The  H^  were  usually  secondary  military 
officers  with  civil  functions. 

57.  Tlie  first  mention  of  a  South  Corean  state  ;  the  future  l\htsi^ 
Hiakusai,  Kudara,  or  Southern  Fuyit.     The  Japanese  Ba  Han. 
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closely  attached  to  them.  The  captives  returned  may  all 
be  ransomed  at  the  rate  of  40  pieces  of  stuff  a  head,  with 
half  that  amount  for  children." 

After  Sui  Ch'cng's  death,  his  son  Tek-ku  (<B  G9)  succeeded, 
and  from  that  time  the  Wei-mih  submitted  one  after  the 
other,  and  there  was  little  trouble  on  the  eastern  confines. 

In  the  first  year  of  Yang-kia  (A.D.  132)  in  Shun  TVs 
reign,  six  tribes  of  military  settlers  were  organized  in  the 
Hiien-Vu  prefecture. 

During  the  reign  of  Chih  and  Hwan  (A.D.  146-167), 
the  same  tribe  again  trespassed  in  Si-an  P'ing  of  Liao 
Tung  and  killed  the  magistrates  of  Tai-fang'^  (ff  ^)»  be- 
sides effecting  the  capture  of  the  Loh-lang  prefect's  wife 
and  children. 

In  the  second  year  of  Kien-ning  (A.D.  169),  the  prefect  of 
Huen-fuy  Keng  Lin  (llfcBI)  chastised  them,  cutting  off 
several  hundred  heads,  at  which  Peh-Ku  gave  in  his 
subn.ission  and  begged  to  be  attached  to  Hiien-fu. 

i;:  :({  9;:  sic  :{:  :(r  :{«  :!c  ?!(  3^  4e 

The  above  is  the  second  authentic  account  of  that  part  of 
ChaO'Sien  called  Kao-Keu-li  as  taken  from  the  After  Han 
Shu, 

As  to  the  native  traditions,  the  San  Kwoh  Sht  (H  H  ft) 
says  that  Chu-mBug  of  Kao-Keu-li  took  the  kingdom  of 
Fuh-liu  (8>SlE,  the  modern  Ch*3ng  cKuan  JS  HI,  east  oiP'tng- 
yang)  from  the  King  Sung  jang  {VkWi)*  There  seems  to 
be  some  confusion  here,  for  as  we  have  seen,  Fuh-lin  was 
the  name  of  one  of  Chu-mcng's  sons  who  settled  at 
Mitseuhuh  in  King-Ki  province.  From  what  has  preceded, 
however,  it  will  be  seen  that  KaoKeu-li  and  Fu-yii  were 
both  divisions  of  old  Chao-sieny  which  had  for  centuries 
been  the  prey  of  Chinese  adventurers,  and  that  the  history 
of  the  former  began  with  Chu-mhig.-^  The  Tung-fan 
Ki-yao  says  that  his  surname  was  originally  Hiaiy  (M),  and 
that  he  was  born  in  the  Keu-li  mountains  of  Liao  Tung. 

58.  One  of  the  Loh-lang  or  peninsular  districts,  at  one  time  attached 
to  Liao  Tung, 

59.  Said  to  be  a  local  word  meaning  good  **  archer.** 
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ChU'tneng  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Leili  (iRfB) ,  and  his 
grandson  Wusiih  (ffitfL),  the  latter  apparently  the  T'seu 
whom  Wang  Mang  deprived  of  his  kingly  title.  He  was 
succeeded  by  the  younger  brother  Hmt  Yih-chu  (M^9lii)^ 
presumably  the  one  to  whom  Kwang-un  returned  his  title. 
Then  came  Hiai-Yu  (Jt)  who  did  the  first  raiding.  Kung 
was  grandson  of  Wusiih ^^^  but  it  does  not  appear  by  which 
son. 

Peh-Ku's  succesors  were  his  sons  Nan-Wu  (99  £E)  and 
Yen-yu  (SH),  and  the  latter's  son  Kiao-ch'i  (JPJl)  (227), 
which  brings  us  to  the  epoch  of  the  Three  Empires. 

The  above  particulars  seem  to  have  been  taken  by  the 
Chinese  Commission  in  Corea,  authors  of  the  book,  from 
the  Wei  Shu  or  History  of  the  Toba  Sien-pi  Chinese 
Emperors.  There  is  one  more  extract  from  the  Wei  Ch'i^ 
which  says : — **  In  the  settlements  of  this  country  men  and 
women  collect  in  groups  by  night,  dancing  and  playing 
with  each  other.  They  have  no  large  storehouses,  but 
every  family  has  a  small  granary  called  (#S).*' 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  that  any  of  the  Three 
Empires,  Shuhy  Wu^  and  Wei,  which  succeeded  the  After 
Han,  and  preceded  the  TsiHf  had  any  relations  with  the 
Corean  states.  During  the  Tsin  dynasty  the  peninsula  was 
lost  to  China,  and  the  Wether  Huns  (^)  and  Mujung  (S^J 
Sien-pi^^  had  north  China  entirely  in  their  power,  until  the 
Toba  Sien-pi  subdued  all  their  Tartar  rivals,  fixed  them- 
selves securely  at  the  modern  Ta-Vung  Fu,  and  shared  the 
Chinese  Empire  on  equal  terms  with  Tsin.  In  A.D.  436 
we  find  from  the  Kang  Kien  that  Feng  Hung  {M  5t)  the  last 
"  Emperor  '*  of  Yen^^  had  to  take  refuge  in  the  Tungusic 

60.  The  posthumous  name  of  Wusuh  was  j^  ^,  or  Jimmu^  and,  like 
the  Japanese  title,  was  probably  imitated  from  their  neighbours  the 
Toba  Sien-pi, 

61.  The  ♦•  Empires"  oi Chao  and  Yen  were  amongst  those  previously 
mentioned  as  the  "  36  States." 

62.  The  Sien-pi  races  would  enjoy  excellent  facilities  for  gleaning 
items  of  Corean  history,  and  it  is  probably  from  the  same  sources  as 
their  own  that  the  After  Han  Shu^  which  appeared  fifty  years  before 
the  Wei  ShUf  derived  its  information. 
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(SAB)  kingdom  of  Kao-liy — the  very  first  mention  of  the 
new  name,*' — which  had  been  developing  quietly  at  its 
capital  PHng-jang, 

In  the  year  A.D.  465  Kao-li  sent  an  envoy  to  congratu- 
late the  new  Taha  Emperor  Hien-ivin,  In  the  reign  504-8 
a  KaO'li  envoy  named  yuisifu  (%  A  W)  had  audience  of  the 
reigning  Toba  or  Yilan  (%),  whose  capital  was  now  at 
Loh-yang.  The  envoy  advanced  and  said  :  Kao-li ,  though 
distant,  is  and  has  been  a  loyal  country,  and  fails  not  to 
send  tribute  of  her  local  products.  This  exact  statement  is 
repeated  in  the  Peh  Shi,  or  History  of  the  Northern  Sien-pi 
empires,  published  two  centuries  later.  The  CJiou  Shu,  or 
History  of  the  last  Sien-pi  empire  of  Yu-wen  (¥  2fc),  says  of 
^^  Kao-li  \  there  is  a  native  capital  (HnJlS))  and  also  a 
''Chinese  city  (Mtt),  which  is  a  separate  metropolis 
(ffSQlStt),"  from  which  it  would  appear  that  Chinese 
influence  was  still  strong. 

A  poet  Chang  y«,**  already  mentioned,  aud  who 
probably  lived  during  the  7th  century,  says  that  Buddhism 
was  preached  right  away  as  far  as  Kao-Keu-li.  As  his 
commentator  alludes  to  the  Peh  Shi,  our  next  history  in 
point  of  antiquity,  we  refer  to  our  extracts  from  it  and  find 
that :  *'  Kao-Keu-li  believes  in  Buddhism,  and  worships  the 
''spiritual  powers  (Ailii,  as  of  yore):  there  are  many 
"unorthodox  shrines  (jSH)  and  there  are  two  special  divi- 
"  nities  {iff  M) :  one  is  called  the  Fu-yii  divinity  (iM),  a 
"  woman  carved  out  of  wood ;  and  the  other  is  called  the 
** Kao  Ting  {&S$t)  divinity,  meaning  that  is  the  original 
"  founder,  son  of  the  Fu-yii  divinity.  It  has  moreover  an 
"official  watcher,  who  sends  men  to  look  after  it,  for  it  is 
Chu-mcng  the  son  of  Neptune's  daughter  (jfiHB  if  ife  St)." 
Another  extract  gives  the  name  of  the  King  who  imprisoned 


63.  The  commentator  of  j{(  ^'s  poems  says  the  character  g|  ^^  ^^^^ 
substituted  by  the  author  of  the  Peh  Shi. 

64.  Dr  Eitel  says  that  Buddhism  spread  to  Corea  in  the  year  A.D. 
372,  but  givei  no  authority  for  the  statement.  (Vide  Three  lectures  on 
Buddhism).  I  suspect  that  Hiakusai  or  South  Corea  received  the 
doctrine  before  Kokorai, 
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the  said  Ho-peh  Nil  as  CJCang  {^)^  and  says  that  Chu-mBng 
means  **  good  archer. "*5 

Turning  now  to  the  Nan  Shi,  which  is  by  the  same 
author  as  the  Peh  Shi,  we  find  :  ^*  Kao-Keu-li  is  i,ooo  U 
"  east  of  Liao  Tung,  full  of  mountains  and  valleys,  but 
**  without  watered  plains :  even  the  settled  population  has 
"  no  good  bottom  land."  In  enumerating  the  tribes  tt  is 
given  in  place  of  58,  and  ?B  in  place  of  }j|.^^  Some  Suh-skin 
arrows  and  barbs  were  brought  in  A.D.  458,  but  the  ex- 
tract does  not  say  to  which  Chinese  court ;  it  is  probable 
that  the  southern  court  of  Tsin  was  meant,  for :  **  In  the 
"  9th  year  of  I  hi  (A.D.  413)  Kao  Lien  (JSSl)  king  of  Kao- 
'^li  sent  an  officer  (M  S)  named  Kao  Yih  (&  H)  to  submit 
**  a  memorial  and  offer  red  and  white  horses.  The  Tsin 
"  court  made  Lien  Commissioner  and  Commander-in-Chief 
"of  all  the  Ying  Chou  (#W)  armies,  and  Generalissimo  of 
"the  Eastern  Marches,  (SESW5),  king  of  Kao-li,^''  and 
**  Duke  of  Lohlang.'*  This  interesting  extract  is  confirm- 
ed by  the  Tung/an  Ki-yao,  which  says  that  king  Kii-lien 
(E^)  that  very  year  removed  his  capital  from  the  Nine 
City  Metropolis  (:fLlSJS,  evidently  the  mixed  one  above 
mentioned)  to  P'ing-jang,  In  the  paper  Early  Japan,  I 
have  shewn  that  in  A.D.  425  the  king  of  Japan  received 
almost  exactly  the  same  title,  minus  the  word  Kao-li,  from 
the  Sung  dynasty,  successors  to  Tsin,  who  only  recognized 
him  as  king  of  Japan,  and  Pacificator  or  Shogun  {^M'k 

65.  Cho  is  the  root  of  the  verb-adjective  which  means  **  good  '*  in 
modern  Corea,  but  the  root  of  the  word  for  ••  shoot "  is  sso.  At  this 
moment  I  cannot  suggest  any  native  Corean  word  for  meng  or  nicng, 
unless  it  be  mung  forming  part  of  a  word  meaning  *'  to  curve  or 
bend." 

66.  The  Wcl  Chi  aliio  has  ^g,  which  is  probably  correct. 

67.  Mr.  Aston  makes  a  mistake  in  blaming  the  Japanese  for  using  the 
word  Kao-li  too  soon :  as  shewn  above,  it  is  proved  to  have  originated 
in  China,  as  a  corrupted  form  of  Kao-Keu-li,  about  A.D.  500.  It  is 
thus  perfectly  clear  that  the  Japanese  never  had  the  remotest  preten- 
sions to  suzerainty  over  the  Kao-li  so  far  described.  Mr.  Edkins  (J.B. 
R.A.S.  Vol.  IX,  Part  2,)  says  that  the  Japanese  requested  the  Sung  to 
discontinue  the  title  of  S/f(7^7/;i,  but  that  the  Chinese  continued  to  use 
the  title  in  A.D.  444. 
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Sf  3L)  for  all  the  peninsula,  except  Kao-li,  Possibly  this 
enterprising  king  of  Wo  may  be  the  man  who  made  a 
buccaneering  raid  on  Liao  Si  during  the  Tsin  dynasty,  at 
the  head  of  the  Ma-han. 

During  the  North  and  South  {Tsin  and  Toha  Wei)  period, 
i.  e.  between  the  reigns  of  King  Kiao-ch'i  and  KingKu-lien^ 
there  were  eight  Kao-Keu-li  Kings,  all  in  the  course  of 
regular  lineal  or  cadet  descent,  and  two  of  whose  names 
ended  with/wA  #,  the  final  syllable  of  the  envoy  Juisifuh's 
name.  The  Nan  Shi  says  that  Kao-li  sent  an  envoy  to  the 
Emperor  Liang  Wu  Ti  (the  successor  of  Sung  at  Nanking). 
According  to  the  Liang  Shu  this  was  in  A.D.  527.  We 
now  come  to  the  Sui  dynasty,  the  first  for  many  centuries 
to  hold  all  China.  The  Peh  Shi  says  the  first  Sui  Emperor 
in  A.D.  597  fitted  out  an  expedition  against  Lfao  Tung,  and 
Admiral  Chou  Lo-hou  (^HPR)  crossed  from  Tung-lai 
(Chefoo)  to  P'ing'jang ;  but  most  of  his  ships  were  wrecked 
in  a  storm,  so  he  returned  re  infecta.  When  the  second 
Emperor  Yang  Ti  was  visiting  the  Turkish  Khan,  T'uhli 
(95^0)  in  modern  Shan  Si,  he  met  a  Kao-li  envoy  in  his  tent, 
and  was  told  by  one  of  his  officers  (IE£)  that  Kao-li  had 
once  been  a  province  of  China.  In  606  he  ordered  the  King 
to  come  to  court :  this  was  refused.  A  tremendous  expedi- 
tion was  fitted  out  by  sea  and  land,  the  River  Liao  was 
crossed,  and  the  Kao-li  capital,  which,  according  to  the 
Kang  Kien  was  in  Liao  Tung,  i.  e.  in  the  modern  Shing 
King  province* (fiSS),  was  invested  in  611,  but  unsuccessful- 
ly. This  could  not  have  been  P'ing-jang,  for  a  few  months 
afterwards  the  Chinese  general  Yii-wen  Shuh  (^2^35,  evi- 
dently a  Sienpi),  suffered  a  crushing  defeat  at  the   River  *• 

68.  I  do  not  see  what  river  this  can  be  but  the  TsHng-ch'uan  River,  (f/f 
)ll),  and  not  our  old  acquaintance  the  P'a  or  P'ai  (^),  which  must  be 
the  Ta-t'ung  River.  This  is  proved  by  another  extract  from  the  Sui  Shu, 
which  says  that  Kao-li  is  2,000  It  east  and  west  and  1,000  li  north  and 
south  :  its  capital  is  P'ing-yang,  also  called  Ch'ang-an  (g  $,  in  imitation 
of  the  metropolis  of  China),  which  extends  six  li  east  apd  west,  and 
follows  the  curve  of  the  hills  with  the  River  P'ai  ({^).  Yang  TVs  gene- 
rals were  to  *•  meet  at  the  River  P'rti,"  in  fact  precisely  imitate  the 
strategy  of  the  IIiiii  general s,  who  took  the  same  sea  and  land  routes. 
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Sah  (H),  which  is  stated  to  be  east  of  the  Yalilh  River,  and 
west  of  P'ing-jang,  560  li  north-east  of  the  old  residency 
(SStlSRIJiS);  all  the  stores  were  lost,  and  of  a  host  of 
305,000  only  27,000  re-crossed  the  Liao.  The  Sui  Shu 
"adds:  The  Kao-li  general  Ichiwentih  (!.$*«)  cut  off 
"  Yang  Tts  baggage  train.  Yu  Chung-wSn  (^♦f»3fe)  de- 
"  feated  him,  and  Ichiwentih  presented  him  with  a  poetical 
**  eulogium.** 

After  King  Ku-lien  there  reigned  seven  Kings,  in  regular 
descent,  down  to  the  unfortunate  Kien^wu  (ft9(),  who  was 
half  brother  onl}',  on  the  paternal  side,  of  his  predecessor. 
Apparently  in  connection  with  this  irregularity,  the  usurper 
or  king,  makes  Hoh  Kin  (S^),  otherwise  Hoh  Su-win^ 
(X  HE  tC)  murder  the  King,  and  set  up  Tsang  (Bl),  the 
King's  nephew,  in  his  place.     This  was  in  the  year  A.D. 

637- 
Hoh  Su'wen  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  remarkable 

ability  and  personal  presence:  the  T*ang  Shu  says  that 
he  took  to  himself  the  title  of  Moh-li-cht^^  (JtW2),  which 
is  as  who  should  say  in  China  **  Minister  of  War  and  Pre- 
mier." I  cannot  identify  this  Corean  word.  His  attire 
was  of  a  most  splendid  description,  and  his  influence  so 
great  that  his  own  soldiers  hardly  dared  to  look  up  into  his 
face.  What  became  of  him  is  not  stated,  at  least  so  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  find  out ;  but  the  Tang  Shu  says  that 
there  is  an  inscription  at  a  place  called  C#(^  '*  where  the 
Emperor  stopped,"  recounting  the  incidents  in  the  war ; 
and  Newchwang  missionaries  or  ardent  students  should 
endeavour  to  find  its  whereabouts.  There  were  distin- 
guished Coreans  about  now  in  the  Chinese  military  employ. 
Thus  Kdo  Sien-ch'i  (M  9c  2),  and  his  father  before  him, 
were  both  in  high  employ  in  Western  Asia,  the  former 
being  celebrated  in  adrlition  for  his  expedition  to  Balti 
($#)  in  western  Tibet,  the  exploit  of  carrying  his  flying 
column  over  the  Karakorum  pass.     It  seems  too  that  Htin 

69.  The  first  syllable  must  be  mou^  the  modern  Corean  pronunciation 
of  ^,  and  the  after  syllables  may  be  S  ft-  ^^^  Corean  Military,  in 
Chinese  Recorder,  tS86. 
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P'«,^®  (ft  flf)  the  progenitor  of  the  Nuchin  dynasty,  was  a 
KaO'li  immigrant  by  origin,  so  that  the  Manchus  owe 
something  to  Corea.  The  Tang  Shu  says  that  Kao-li 
sent  two  royal  girls  to  the  Emperor  Mt«^  Hwang  (A.D. 
713-756),  but  that  he  returned  them  with  the  remark  that 
it  was  unbecoming  for  the  King's  relatives  to  marry  in  a 
strange  land.  An  undated  imperial  mandate  presents  the 
Kao-li  tribute  graduates  (3EII5  and^  fllS?)  with  a  decree, 
and  dismisses  them  home  after  a  residence  of  ten  years  in 
China.  A.  ^o^rtihy  Kao  K'i  (S?Sf  date  unknown)  to  the 
KaO'li  envoy  speaks  of  cotton  garments  and  **  pearl  stream- 
ers '*  in  connection  with  his  delivery  of  tribute. 

The  next  step  carries  us  to  the  great  Chinese  Tang 
dynasty,  (A.D.  600-900)  which,  with  the  Han  (B.C.  200 — 
A.D.  200)  and  Ming  (A.D.  1360- 1630)  are  the  only  Chi- 
nese dynasties  which  have  ever  really  permanently  held  all 
China ;  in  other  words,  1000  years  of  the  Chinese  2,000 
years  really  trustworthy  history  is  the  history  of  Tartar 
domination. 

The  Tang  Shu  still  keeps  up  the  tribal  division,  but  says 
the  Inner  (not  central)  or  yellow  tribe  is  precisely  the  Han 
Kweilou  (Mttli),  which  suggests  that  the  ancient  Kwei- 
lou  tribe  had  been  reinforced  by  Chinese  blood.  One  of  the 
seven  military  roads  "  to  the  barbarians  "  was  the  Eastern 
Road  (««  B)  leading  by  way  of  Ying  Chou  («W).  This 
explains  the  appointment  of  the  King  as  viceroy  at  Ying 
ChoUf  as  above  mentioned.  A  full  account  of  the  Chinese 
conquest  of  Kao-li  is  to  be  found  on  pages  278-280  of  the 
China  Review  for  1886-7.  As  before,  the  expedition  was 
in  two  columns,  via  modern  Chefoo  and  Newchang  respec- 
tively, and  was  ostensibly  sent  to  assist  Sin-lo  or  Shinra 
(UK)  against  Kao-li  and  Peh-tsi,  the  last  named  being 
under  Japanese  influence.     The  armies  met  near  modern 

70.  M.  Deveria  says  that  AkuUng,  or  Agouta  as  he  calls  him,  the 
founder  of  the  Nitckin  power  was  the  descendant  of  a  Sin-lo  ot  Shinra 
man. 

71*  tt>  Ts*ui,  is  still  one  of  the  commonest  Corean  surnames  pronoun- 
ed  Ch'ui  in  Corean. 
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Newchwang;  the  chief  city  of  Liao  Tung^  (apparently 
modern  Kin-chou  Fu)  was  taken ;  and  the  Coreans  under 
the  Marshal^'  Yen  Shou  (Sll)  were  defeated  at  a  great 
battle  near^*  An-sht  or  An  Chou  {'SiO  or  IH).  The  war 
was  not  decisive ;  other  campaigns  followed,  and  finally 
both  Fu-yii  the  capital  of  Pehtsi,  (half  way  between 
modern  SSul  and  Fusan),  and  P'ing-yang  the  capital  of 
KaO'li  were  taken,  the  latter  together  with  King  Tsang, 
Peh'tsi  seems  to  have  been  handed  over  to  Shinra  the 
King  of  which  now  became  the  Chinese  viceroy  of  Kilin 
{fS^'¥f),  and  KaO'liy  with  its  population  of  690,000  house- 
holds, was  divided  into  five  tribes  of  176  cities,  under  a 
resident  Chinese  military  governor.  All  the  above  is  from 
the  Kang  Kien,  The  San  Kwoh  Shi,  (HHS6,  a  Corean 
work),  says  that  in  the  year  670  the  Chinese  re-enfeoffed  a 
King  of  KaU'Kiu'li  at  a  place  called  Kin-ma  (ftB)  in 
Ts*un-lo  province.  Four  years  later  the  state  took  the 
name  of  Pao-teh  (SMI),  but  it  has  no  history.  Kao-li  seems 
to  have  made  some  progress  in  art  and  manufactures.  The 
Hwa-ki'^^  (SS)  mentions  very  graceful  willow-leaf  fans 
made  in  Kao-li,  with  such  curious  graining  that  the  poets 
of  the  day  were  much  exercised  to  account  for  the  material. 
The  Tu  Yang  Pien^^  speaks  of  wonderful  cushions  or 
mattresses  made  of  the  hair  of  a  beast  called  ff  B.  The 
Tang  Shu  also  mentions  excellent  guitars  (388),  with  a 
shell  or  frame  (If)  of  snake  skin  and  beech  (lit),  with  ivory 
keys  (#Sf),  and  having  the  King's  portrait  painted  upon  it. 
The  performers  are  called  file,  and  are  doubtless  the  des- 
cendants of  Mr.  Wylie's  ancient  **  men  of  talent  (ft)  who 
were  signalised  with  wind  instrument,"  or,  rather,  of  the 
Chinese  musicians  introduced  for  their  benefit. 

72.  The  word  neu-sah  ({QS)  ^^  probably  an  attempt  to  pronounce  the 
Corean  form,  0-5a,  of  the  Chinese  vfordyushi  (|Q£)i  which  in  Corean 
still  means  *'  Imperial  or  Royal  Commissioner  Extraordinary." 

73.  This  seems  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  Han  fighting  on  the  River 
Sah,  which,  according  to  the  Tung-fan  Ki-yao^  is  the  Ts'ing-ch'uan,  as 
already  suggested. 

74.  By  §ij^'     It  reviews  art  during  the  period  1074- 11 67. 

75.  Apparently  the  same  as  the  Tu-yang  Tsah-pien. 
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If  reference  be  made  to  my  paper  on  Early  Japan,  it  will 
be  found  that,  during  the  Chinese  occupation  of  Corea,  the 
Japanese  relations  with  the  peninsula  suddenly  stop,  and 
those  with  Botsukai  commence  instead :  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed then  that  Corea's  fall  was  Botsukai* s  rise,  and  that 
the  latter  probably  divided  some  of  the  Corean  carcase  with 
China.  Next  lomes  the  Wu  Tai  SAi',  which  treats  of  the 
anarchical  period  between  the  T'ang  and  Sung  dynasties. 
The  Chou^^  dynasty  (A.D.  951-960)  sent  one  Tai  Kiao 
(IRSf)  on  a  mission  to  Kao-li.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  from  A.D.  668  to  A.D.  918,  a  period  of  250 
years,  the  existence  of /i^ao-Zt  as  an  independent  state  had 
alsolutely  ceased,  as  also  that  of  Shinra,  including  Hiak- 
sat.  Before,  therefore,  going  into  the  history  of  the  new 
Kao-li^"^^  whose  capital  was  at  the  modern  K^ai-cWing 
(Ptt),  which /or  the  first  time  extended  native  rule  over  the 
whole  peninsula  on  Wang  Kieri's  proclaiming  himself  King 
in  A.D.  918,  and  which  for  the  Rrst  time  itself  adopted  the 
official  style  of  Kao-li,  we  must  examine  the  early  history 
of  the  southern  Corean  states. 

76.  Kwoh  Wei  (JfJ  |(t)  founder  of  the  After  Cho:t  dynasty,  had  been 
premier  to  the  Sha-Vo  Turk  Liu  Chi-yun  (SlflliS)  ^^  the  last  of  the 
Han  dynasties :  he  removed  his  capital  to  Fflng  Chou  (/})  j\\), 

77.  The  P*a-win  Yun-fu  gives  the  following  Corean  words  from  a 
work  on  Kilin  ^  %  WM)'  *'  ^^*^  *&  niaolo  A  HS ;  ^0  is  nih  kajih  lo 
**  (E  Sc  A  nS>  '^^  ^^*  guest  come  is  sx*n  niaolo  S^  AQB)'*  In  modem 
Corean  come  is  onera ;  you  go  is  ni  Kakira  ;  and  a  guest  is  son,  or,  poli- 
tely, son-nim.  Here  we  have  absolute  proof  of  words  unchanged  during 
1,000  years. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

DIVISION  I.     NORTH-EAST  COREA 
ON  THE  PACIFIC.     ' 


Eastern  Wuh-tsu  was  east  of  the  great  Kai-ma  (SS) 
range  of /iCao-/irtfM-/i  (which  were  west  of  the  later  P'ing- 
jang).  Its  east  lay  on  the  ocean,  its  north  adjoined  the 
Yih'lou  and  Fu-yil,  and  its  south  the  Wei-meh,  Its  terri- 
tory was  narrow  from  east  to  west,  and  long  from  north  to 
south  with  an  average  extent  of  about  one  thousand "^  li 
each  way.  The  land  is  fertile  and  pleasing,  with  the  hills 
behind  and  the  sea  in  front,  suited  to  the  five  cereals,  and 
good  for  cultivation  of  paddy-fields.  There  were  settlements 
with  chieftains.  The  character  of  the  people  was  simple, 
direct,  strong,  and  bold,  handy  with  their  spears,  and  used 
to  fighting^ion  foot.  Their  language,  dress,  and  manner 
of  living  an4^  eating  contained  much  that  resembled  Kao- 
Keti'li.  For  IjjJrials  they  used  a  great  wooden  shell,  over 
a  hundred  feet  long,  with  an  opening  at  one  end  as  door. 
The  newly  deceased  were  first  temporarily  buried  in  this  to 
make  their  skin  and  bones  disappear,  after  which  they  took 
the  bones  and  put  them  in  the  shell.  All  the  members 
of  a  family  had  one  common  shell.  They  carved  wood  like 
memorial  tablets  (i)  according  to  the  number  of  dead  there 
were. 

When  Wu  Ti  put  an  end  to  Chaosien,  he  turned  the 
Wuh'tsu    land    into   the   (head-quarters   of  the)   Hiien-t'ti 

78.  Mr.  Wylie's  '•  it  may  have  contained  about  1,000  square  li  '*  would 
only  make  it  three  miles  broad  by  100  long,  whereas  it  must  have  been 
at  least  30  miles  broad  if  at  all  near  the  dividing  range,  and  the  word 
"west"  of  a  commentator's  note  must  be  a  mistake.  Wuh-tsti  was 
the  modern  Ham-kytng  province,  occupied  by  the  various  old  Manchu 
tribes  and  the  Mongols  successively.  See  Chinese  Recorder,  December, 
1885. 
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prefecture;  but  when  afterwards  the  wild  Meh  (JIIS)  en- 
croached upon  it,  the  prefectural  residence  was  moved  to 
the  north-west  of  Kao-Keu-li^  and  Wuh-tsu  was  turned 
into  a  district  instead,  subordinate  to  the  Luh-lang  Pro- 
tector of  the  eastern  tribe.  But  when  Kwang-wu  (a  cen- 
tury or  more  later)  abolished  the  protectors  (liKttlli)f  the 
native  chiefs  were  from  that  time  always  dubbed  Mar- 
quesses of  Wuh-tsu,  Their  country  being  contracted,  and 
dove-tailed  in  between  the  greater  states,  it  then  became 
vassal  to  Kao-Keu-li  which  re-appointed  its  own  high 
officers  to  the  country  and  then  made  its  resident  envoys 
do  the  double  duty,  seeing  that  the  taxes  in  sables  cloth, 
iish,  salt,  and  marine  edibles  were  duly  paid,  and  drafting 
their  handsome  girls  for  handmaids. 

Besides  this  there  was  north  Wuh-tsu,  otherwise  called 
Chi-keU'leu  (S^S)f  distant  from  south  Wuh-tsu  over  800 
It :  its  customs  were  all  the  same  as  those  of  the  southern. 
Its  south  border  joined  on  the  Yih-lou,  who  were  fond  of 
making  piratical  raids  in  boats.  The  north  Wuh-tsil  used 
to  dread  these  so  much  that  every  summer  they  were  wont 
to  hide  in  the  precipitous  caves  until  winter,  when  naviga- 
tion was  impossible,  on  which  they  came  down  to  occupy 
their  settlements. 

Their  old  men  used  to  say  that  once  they  found  a  cloth 
garment  in  the  sea,  shaped  like  a  Chinaman's  (+  A) 
clothes,  but  the  two  sleeves  v/ere  30  feet  long.  Also  that 
they  had  seen  a  man  on  the  shore,  inside  a  broken  boat 
with  a  second  face  in  the  middle  of  his  forehead  or  crown. 
He  was  unable  to  understand  what  was  said,  and  died  of 
starvation. 

They  also  said  that  in  the  sea  there  was  a  Woman'' 
State  without  males.  There  was  a  tradition  that  in  that 
state  there  were  supernatural  beings  who  had  connection 
with  them  (PB2)  and  in  consequence  children  were  born. 

A  commentator's  note  adds  that,  according  to  the  Wei 
Ch'iy  these  particulars  were  gleaned  by  an   officer    named 

79.  This  probably  refers  to  some  of  the  petty  Wo  or  Japanese  states. 
See  the  paper  on  Early  Japan. 
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Wung  Hin  (IflC)  who  had   been   sent  by  Wu-kHu-kien 

(AJBctBt)  in   pursuit   of  King  Kung  of  Keu-li,  whom  he 

hunted  to  the  extreme  east  of  Woh-tsu,    This  man  must 

have  been  one  of  the  generals  under  P'ing  Wu  (|^  JR)  who 

was  the  very  first  to  penetrate  into  the  peninsula  with  a 

Chinese  Imperial  army. 
*********** 

Wuh'isu  has  no  special  history :  like  Wei  and  Keu-li  it 
had  been  part  of  old  Chaosien,  and  soon  lost  in  Keu-li  any 
slight  special  individuality  it  may  have  had.  The  Han 
Shu  says :  From  the  great  Tan-tan  (S  5)  range  east  to 
the  Wuh'tsfi  and  Wei-Meh  all  was  included  in  the  Loh- 
lang  prefecture.  The  Wei  Chi  adds :  West  of  the  great 
Tan-tan  range  belonged  to  Loh  lang,  east  of  it  were  seven 
cities  and  military  posts,  whose  population  consisted  of  the 
Wei.  Plainly,  therefore,  Loh-lang  proper  was  the  modern 
P'ing-an  province,  which,  indeed,  was  in  Corea  once  called 
Kwan-Si  (H  H)  or  "  West  of  the  Mountains." 


CHAPTER  IV. 


DIVISION  II.     EAST  COREA  ON  THE  PACIFIC, 


Wei  bordered  north  on  Kao-Keu-li  and  Wtih-tsu  ;  south 
on  Ch'in  Han  (SH)  ;  extending  east  right  away  to  the  sea, 
and  west  to  Loh-lang,  Wei,  Wuh-tsu  and  Keu-li  were 
originally  all  Chaosien  territory.  Anciently  Wu  Wang 
(B.C.  1 122)  enfeoffed  Ki-tsz  (3f  nP)  in  Chaosien  ;  and  Ki-tsz 
taught  the  people  forms,  justice,  tillage,  and  sericulture  : 
he  also  established  the  eight  simple  laws  (life  for  life, 
amercement  in  grain  for  wounds,  for  robbery  enslavipg 
of  the  robber  and  his  family,  with  permission  to  ransom 
for  500,000  (  ?  cash) ;  the  rest  of  the  eight  are  not 
known). 

These  people  never  robbed  each  other,  and  the  closing 
of  doors  and  shutters  was  unknown.  The  women  were 
chaste  and  true.  For  eating  and  drinking  they  used  dishes 
and  platters. 

Forty  generations  or  more  lived  after  this  until  the 
Chaosien  Marquess  Chun  HI  called  himself  King. 

During  the  general  anarchy  which  ushered  in  the  Han 
dynasty  (B.C.  200)  several  myriad  refugees  from  Yen,  Ts'i 
and  Chao  ^^  went  there,  and  the  Yen  man  Wei  Man  at- 
tacked and  crushed  Chun,  setting  himself  up  as  King  of 
Chaosien,  He  transmitted  the  state  down  to  his  grand- 
son Yii'K'u,  In  the  ist  year  of  Yuan-shoh  (B.C.  128), 
Nan-lu  8'  (III  IB)  Prince  of  Wei  and  others  rebelled  against 
Yu'K'ii,  and  led  their  horde  of  280,000  souls  to  Liao-Tung 

80.  I.  e.  the  North-east  China  duchies.. 

81.  Thus  Ts'ang-hai  or  Kang-wen  province  Qx  JK)  is  at  once  the  most 
ancient  and  shortest  lived  Chinese  prefecture  in  the  peninsula,  and  also 
the  farthest  from  China.  According  to  the  Han  Shu^  Nan-lu  rebelled 
in  B.C.  128.    Compare  Part  I,  Note  3. 
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to  become  part  of  the  Empire.  Wu  Ti  turned  their  land 
into  Ts'ang-hai  prefecture,  but  abolished  this  several  years 
later.  So  on  until  the  3rd  year,  when  Chao-sien  was  des- 
troyed and  divided  into  the  four  prefectures  of  Loh-langy 
Lifi't'un,  Huen-fuy  and  Chen-fan ^  which  continued  until 
the  first  year  of  Shi-yuan  in  Chao  TVs  time  (B.C.  86),  when 
Lin-t'un  and  Chen-fan  **  were  abolished,  and  amalgamated 
with  Loh-lang  and  Huen-t'u,  the  Huen-t'u  residence  being 
removed  to  Keu4i.  From  the  great  Tan  (S)  range  east- 
wards all,  including  Wuh-tsu  and  Wei-meh^  belonged  to 
Loh-lang.  Afterwards,  on  account  of  the  extent  and 
distance  of  its  territory,  the  seven  districts  east  of  the 
mountain-chain  were  turned  into  the  Loh-lang  **  Eastern 
Tribes  "  Protectorate.  From  its  joining  the  Empire  and 
ever  afterwards  the  customs  somewhat  degenerated,  and 
preventive  laws  gradually  increased,  until  there  were  sixty 
clauses. 

In  the  6th  year  of  Kien-wu  (A.D.  30)  the  Protector  was 
abolished,  and  the  territory  east  of  the  range  was  ac- 
cordingly abandoned :  the  native  chiefs  were  dubbed  district 
Marquesses,  and  had  always  to  present  their  annual  con- 
gratulations at  court. 

They  had  no  supreme  Lord.  Of  officials  they  had 
three,  the  Marquess,  the  Earl  (§),  and  the  Baron  (IS). 
The  old  men  used  to  say  that  they  belonged  to  the  same 
race  as  the  Keit-li,  their  language  laws  and  customs  being 
much  the  same.  The  people  were  simple  and  honest, 
having  few  desires,  and  never  begging.  Men  and  women 
both  wore  a  frilled  (fl)  cellar.  They  were  accustomed  to 
venerate  the  mountains  and  streams,  each  of  which  was  a 
tribal  dividing  mark,  which  might  not  be  wantonly  trans- 
gressed. Those  of  like  surname  did  not  intermarry,  and 
they  had  a  great  many  other  scruples.  They  used  to  aban- 
don their  old  house  when  any  sick  or  dead  persons  were  in 
it,  and  build  a  new  one  to  live  in.  They  understood  the 
cultivation    of   hemp,    the  rearing  of  silkworms,    and   the 

82.  Chen-fan  seems  to  have  been  part  of  Liao-Tungt  but  I  cannot  find 
where  Liu-Vun  was. 
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making  of  cloth  fabrics.^  They  knew  how  to  observe  the 
stars,  and  could  prophecy  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  the 
year.  They  always  sacrificed  to  Heaven  in  the  tenth  moon, 
when  they  drank  wine,  sang,  and  danced  night  and  day : 
this  was  called  "  dancing  to  Heaven."  They  also  sacrificed 
to  the  tiger,  which  they  considered  a  spiritual  power. 

If  any  settlement  trespassed  upon  another,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  impose  a  fine  of  men  or  women  (4  P)  oxen,  or 
horses  :  this  was  called  "  amercement  of  evil." 

Homicides  had  to  give  life  for  life.  There  was  little 
raiding  or  robbery.  They  could  fight  well  a -foot,  and  made 
spears  thirty  feet  long,  which  sometimes  several  men  would 
join  in  holding.  The  **  sandal  bows  of  Loh-lang"  came 
from  their  land. 

There  were  also  many  spotted  leopards,  and  tiny  horses 
(JRT  IS).  Their  seas  produced  the  tsung  fish  (5S)  and  their 
envoys  always  offered  some  when  they  came.'* 

5fe  5:t  -Ai  ^-  *  *  :;c  *  *  s;:  s.*: 

Thus  far  the  After  Han  Shu  :  in  other  places  in  the  Han 
Shu  the  word  Mch  is  written  ft.  We  have  already  been 
told  that  KeU'li  was  also  called  Mch,  and  the  After  Han 
Shu  makes  no  special  mention  of  Mch,  which  was  the 
northern  half  of  modern  Kiang-yuan  province  with  capital 
at  the  modern  Ch'nn-cKuan  (®J1|),  so  we  may  assume 
that,  when  Nan-lii  rebelled,  he  carried  Mch  with  him,  as 
Wei  was  the  southern  half,  with  capital  at  the  modern 
Kiang-ling  (HR).  It  has  been  shewn,  too,  the  Wei  Chi 
says,  the  population  east  of  the  Tan  or  Tantan  Range  was 
of  Wei  race.  Under  the  head  of  Fu-yu  we  have  already 
seen  that  the  Wei  originally  came  from  Liao  Tung,  and, 
when  they  surrendered  under  Nan-lii,  they  only  returned  to 
their  old  homes,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  the  King,  two 
centuries  later,  still  styled  himself  Wei  King.  Indeed, 
they  could  never  have  entirely  left  Liao  Tung,  for  the  Han 

83.  )g  ^ :  this  could  not  have  been  the  gossypium  or  "  cotton/'  which 
was  yet  unknown  in  China. 

84.  Mr.  Wylie  has  misapprehended  this  and  one  or  two  other  unim- 
portant passages. 
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Shu  tells  us  that  the  Sien-pi  Tung^ses  extended  eastwards 
to  Liao  Tung  **  as  far  as  Fu-yu  and  the  Wei-MBh'' 

Wei'Mih  has  no  independent  history.  But,  during  the 
eighth  century,  when  it  belonged  to  Shinra,  one  of  the 
Shinra  princes,  competitor  for  the  Shinra  throne,  was 
enfeoffed  at  Ming  Chou  (9t:fH),  which  is  the  old  Wei  capi- 
tal near  the  coast,  the  modern  Kiang-ling ;  and  he  seems 
to  have  reigned  there  in  semi-independency  with  the  title 
ofat:m»I,  orF«r5/. 


CHAPTER  V. 


DIVISION  I.     SOUTHERN  COREA. 


There  were  three  Han  (||)  races,  the  Ma  (R)  //rtw,  the 
Ch'in  (E)  Hati,  and  the  Pien  Ch'in  (81 H).  Ma-han  was 
to  the  west  and  consisted  of  54  states  :  it  bordered  north  on 
Loh-lang,  and  south  on  Wo  (fli).  Ch'Sn-han  was  to  the 
east,  and  consisted*'  of  12  states:  it  bordered  north  on  the 
Wei-meh,  Pien-CKin  was  south  of  Ch'en-han,  and  also 
consisted  of  12  states,  and  like  it,  too,  bordered  south  on 
Wo.  There  were  thus  78  states  in  all,  of  which  Peh-tsi 
(43  M)  was  one.  The  largest  had  10,000  households  or 
more,  the  smaller  several  thousand'*  families,  each  between 
the  mountains  and  the  sea.  The  land  had  a  total  extent  of 
over  4,000  li  each  way,  bounded  east  and  west  by  the  sea, 
and  was  all  contained  in  the  ancient  Ch'Sn  State.  Ma  Han 
being  the  largest,  they  joined  in  setting  up  the  King  of 
Ch'cn  from  that  race:  his  capital  was  in  A/w/r-cAi"  (B  $) 
State,  whence  he  ruled  as  king  the  whole  land  of  the  Three 
Han.  The  kings  of  all  three  countries  were  at  first  men 
of  the  Ma-han  race.  The  Ma-han  people  understood 
tillage,  sericulture,  and  the  making  of  cloth  fabric  (M  ^), 
They  produced  chestnuts  as  large  as  pears.  There  were 
long-tailed  fowls  with  tails  9ivt  feet  long.     They  lived  in 

85.  The  Wei  Chi  says  it  originally  consisted  of  six  states,  afterwards 
made  into  twelve.  Some  editions  have  copied  the  words  iff:  +  Zl  as 
:^  +  ::!,  thus  giving  Pien-cK'tn  62 ;  but  the  total  of  78  disproves 
this. 

86.  This,  again,  is  copied  from  [the  Wei  Chi,  which  says  there  were 
100,000  households  in  all. 

87.  The  Wei  Chi  enumerates  the  following  Mahan  States:  ^  $, 
which  is  the  correct  form,  and  is  elsewhere  written  — *$  ;  B  t|  i  SH  ! 
l^*;ife  ^;  WB;and^lf :  g  Sf  is  a  mistake. 
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mixed  settlements  and  had  no  cities.*'  They  built  their 
houses  of  mud,  in  shape  like  a  gp'ave-mound,  with  an 
opening  or  door  at  the  top.  They  were  not  acquainted 
with  the  kneeling  form  of  obeisance,"  and  drew  no  dis- 
tinctions oT  age  or  sex.  They  did  not  value  gold,  jewels, 
embroidery  or  rugs,  were  ignorant  of  the  way  to  ride 
oxen  or  horses,  and  only  esteemed  pebbles'®  and  pearls  as 
ornaments  for  setting  off  their  garments,  and  as  neckla- 
ces and  ear-drops.  The  majority  had  no  head-covering 
beyond  their  coiled  chignons.  Cloth  robes  and  straw 
sandals.  The  people  were  robust  and  brave,  and  the 
young  men  when  exerting  themselves  to  build  a  house, 
would  take  a  rope  and  run  it  through  the  skin  of  the 
back,  and  trail  a  huge  log  by  it,  amid  cheers  for  their 
sturdiness.  After  the  cultivation  was  finished  in  the 
fifth  moon,  they  always  worshipped  the  spiritual  powers, 
and  had  a  drinking  bout  day  and  night,  assembling  in 
groups  to  dance  and  sing,  when  several  dozen  men 
would  follow  each  other  in  keeping  time  by  stamping 
on  the  ground.  In  the  tenth  moon  when  the  agricul- 
tural operations  were  finished,  the  same  thing  was  re- 
peated, and  each  of  the  states  or  communities  had  one 
man  callec^  **  Heaven  Prince"  to  manage  the  worship  of 
of  Heaven  and  the  spirits.  They  also  established  a 
sufUy  (B^,  explained  to  mean  an  Alsatta  or  sanctuary 
for  offenders),  where  they  erected  a  pole,  on  which  a 
bell  and  drum  were  hung  for  the  worship  of  the  spiritual 
powers. 

Their  southern  boundary  being  near  Wo,  there  were  also 
some  who  tattooed  their  bodies. 

88.  The  Wei  Chi  agrees ;  with  the  important  addition  that  they  were 
scattered  over  the  islands  and  seas,  but  settled  {±^  Hf)  in  habit  (i.e.  not 
nomads). 

8g.  The  Tsin  Shu  adds  that  they  had  no  manners  or  refinement. 

go.  The  T$in  Shu  substitutes  g|  "  tassels  "  for  8|  *'  pebbles."  The 
remark  of  the  After  Han  Shu  about  embroidery,  gold,  and  rugs  evident- 
ly has  something  to  do  with  the  statement,  already  quoted,  of  the  Tsin 
Shu  that  the  Fu-yit  envoys  bedizened  themselves  with  gold,  silver,  and 
wore  embroider^'  and  rugs. 
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The  old  men  of  Ch'Sn  Han  used  to  say  that  they 
were  Ts'in  (3(1)  refugees  who  had  come  to  the  Han 
states  in  order  to  escape  the  misery  of  forced  labour, 
and  that  Ma  Han  cut  off  the  eastern  portion  of  their 
land  for  them.'* 

They  called  **  state  **  (■)  **  province  "  (B),  and  **  horse  " 
hu  (Sfc).  **  Robbers  "  they  called  **  raiders  "  (jg)i  and  "  pas- 
sing wine"  **  passing'*  on  "  (ffflf)  **  Parting"  they  call  si^* 
{tt) ;  in  many  cases  too  there  is  likeness  to  the  dialect  of 
North-West  China  (SIB).  For  this  reason  some  have 
called  them  TsHn  Han  (W). 

They  have  stockaded  city-like  enclosures  and  houses, 
and  each  petty  community  has  its  separate  chieftain,  the 
greatest  is  called  S  9 ;  the  next  flt  fli ;  the  next  9k  1&  ;  the 
next  a  * ;  the  next  S  S.'* 

The  land  is  fat  and  fair,  and  suited  to  the  five  cereals : 
they  understand  mulberry  and  sericulture,  and  the  making 
of  cloth  fabric  (fKV);  they  use  oxen  and  horses  in  riding 


gi.  This  is  taken  from  the  Wei  Chi. 

92.  This  extract  from  the  After  Han  Shu  quoted  in  the  P'ei-win  Yun- 
fu  gives  ^  instead  of  ^,  ^  instead  of  j^,  ))|  instead  of /j^,  Pj^  instead 
of  Jlj,  and  ^  instead  of  S. 

There  is  nothing  in  either  Japanese  or  Corean  in  the  remotest  degree 
corresponding  to  these  words.  The  whole  of  the  sentence  simply  points 
to  a  provincial  way  of  talking  Chinese,  such  as  K'ang-hVi  dictionary 
often  says  is  even  now  the  case  in  Ts^tn  or  North  China.  The  writer 
evidently  meant :  "  where  we  say  *  state '  they  say  *  province ;'  where  we 
say  ♦'bow"  they  say  "are;'*  where  we  say  "thief*  they  say  *  lifter,' 
and  80  on." 

K^ang'hi  repeats  the  erroneous  statement  of  the  After  Han  Shu  that 
"  horse  "  was  called  hu. 

Mr.  Wylie's  copy  seems  to  have  had  it  f^  ))|,  "  passing  the  goblet," 
which  is  correct.  The  whole  sentence  is  a  faulty  copy  from  the  Wei 
Chi,  which  says  that  in  their  language  a  "state"  was  pang  (|p),  a 
"  bow  "  was  called  hu,  &c.  &c. 

93-  ffiSQSft  ^^*  Wylie  has  "calling  each  other  they  said  *dis- 
cipfe ' "  —evidently,  both  a  misreading  and  a  misapprehension.  T'm 
would  be  ^,  not  ^. 

94*  mi 4^  IS  ^^^^  mean  this,  or  contradict  the  previous  7  AH  H 
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in  carts  :"  they  have  proper  forms  in  marriages  :  they  make 
way  for  each  other  in  the  road. 

The  country  produces  iron,  and  the  Wei,  Wo,  and  Ma- 
han  all  go  to  buy  it :  for  all  purposes  of  barter  the  sole 
money-exchange  is  iron. 

They  were  very  fond  of  singing,  dancing,  drinking  wine, 
drumming  and  thrumming.  When  a  son  was  born  they 
liked  to  flatten'*  his  head  and  always  pressed  it  with 
stones. 

The  Pien-ch'Sn  lived  promiscuously  with  the  Ch'Sn-han, 
and  their  cities  and  clothes  were  similar,  but  their  language'^ 
and  customs  differed  in  some  respects.  The  persons  of  all 
the  people  were  tall,  with  handsome  hair.  Their  clothes 
were  clean,  and  their  punishments  very  severe."  Their 
state  is  near  the  Wo  and  therefore  there  are  also  some  who 
tattoo. 

Now  when  Chutiy  king  of  Chaosien,  was  broken  by  Wei 
Man,  he  led  the  remainder  of  his  horde,  several  thousand 
men,  by  sea  to  attack  the  Ma-han,  and  routed  them,  setting 
himself  up  as  king  of  Han,      Afterwards  Chun   and    his 

95.  This  sentence  is  also  faultily  copied  from  the  Wei  Chi,  which 
runs:  Picn-ch'en  also  has  12  states:  moreover,  there  are  all  the  petty 
communities  besides,  each  with  a  chief  of  its  own  :  the  greatest  is  called 
g^;  the  next  l^flj;  the  next  ^}^.  It  is  useless  to  speculate  what 
these  words  may  mean  until  we  know  what  the  words  really  are.  The 
word  jK  is  evidently  a  misprint  for  |j|,  and  the  then  popular  "  grass- 
hand"  form  of  each  is  very  similar:  it  was  to  obviate  confusion  that 
future  emperors  forbade  the  use  of  ''grass-hand"  in  proper-names.  I 
do  not  give  the  sounds  for  the  same  reason  that  we  are  not  certain  of 
the  characters. 

96.  I  have  elsewhere  called  attention  to  Dr.  Macgowan's  remarks  on 
this  custom. 

97.  The  Wei  Chi  says  the  language  of  Ch'en  Han  was  different  from 
that  of  Ma  Han,  which  is  probably  correct,  as  the  fact  that  the  one 
had  cities,  and  the  other  none,  points  to  a  fundamental  difference  in 
race. 

98.  These  last  two  sentences  apply  forcibly  to  the  modern  Coreans, 
and  are  copied  from  the  Wei  Chi  on  Tuhlu  State  (Jf  H[),  which  is  said 
to  consist  of  12  communities,  each  with  a  king,  and  to  border  on  Wo, 
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kin  were  exterminated,  and  a  Ma-han  man  again  set  up  as 
king  of  Ch'Sn. 

In  the  20th  year  of  Kien-wu,  a  Han  or  Corean  (B)  man 
of  the  Lien-sz  (SIR)  settlement  named  Su  Ma-sh'i  {Vk^Vk), 
with  others,  went  to  Loh-lang  residency  to  do  tribute  duty. 
Kwang'WU  ennobled  Su  Ma-sh'i  as  the  Sheriff  {S)  of  the 
Han  (M  or  Chinese)  settlement  of  Lien-ss,  and  placed  him 
under  the  hoh-lang  resident,  with  duty  of  making  a  quarter- 
ly report  of  himself  in  person  (IBiB). 

Towards  the  end  oi  Ling  Ti's  reign,  Han  and  Wei  (SiS) 
were  jointly  flourishing.  The  prefectural  and  district 
officials  could  not  keep  them  under,  and  the  people  in  their 
distress  and  confusion  mostly  drifted  over  to  Han  (S). 

There  was  an  island  in  the  sea  west  of  Ma-han  called 
Chou-hu  (W  JSH)  State.  The  people  were  very  short,  cut  their 
hair  and  wore  skin  clothes  above  but  not  below.  They 
were  good  at  rearing  oxen  and  swine  which  they  brought  in 
boats  to  trade  amongst  the  Han  (S). 

♦  t'  sJ-  *  :|:  ♦  *  *  *  * 

From  the  above  extracts  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  the 
Three  Han  States  of  the  Southern  Corean  peninsula  were 
politically  distinct  from  North  Corea,  or  Kau-Keu-li  and 
Wei-mehf  and  that  Ma-han  was  fundamentally  different 
from  one  if  not  both  of  the  other  two  Han  ;  also  that  Ch'en 
Han,  whose  language  differed  from  Ma-han  at  least,  did 
not  border  upon  the  Japanese.  Moreover,  some  of  the  Ma- 
han  lived  on  islands,  and  the  inhabitants  of  some  islands 
near  them  were  short  in  stature  and  cut  their  hair,  whilst 
some  of  their  own  people  who  were  next  to  the  Wo  (either 
by  land  or  sea)  tattooed  like  the  Wo,^^ 

Further,  there  is  alsolutely  nothing  to  shew  that  the 
Chinese  government  (apart  from  Chinese  adventurers)  ever 


9(j.  Throughout  these  papers  it  is  important  to  distinguish  between 
Han  or  Khaan  *'  China/'  and  Han  or  Ghoan  •*  Corea."  Also  between 
Wei  or  Ngui^  the  pure  Chinese  and  Toba-Chinese  dynasties,  and  the 
Wei  or  Hwui  race  of  Corea.  Phonetic  decay  has  rendered  the  modem 
sounds  indistinguishable  by  European  methods,  but  the  sounds  given 
represent  the  potential  force  contained  in  the  respective  words. 
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extended  its  authority  beyond  Loh-lang  and  Wei-Meh,  both 
of  which  were  north  of  the  Han  states,  at  least  until  the 
T'ang  dynasty,  even  if  then ;  and  that  it  abandoned  its 
immediate  authority  over  the  north-east  peninsula  very 
soon  after  it  got  it. 

There  is  also  absolutely  nothing  to  shew  conclusively 
that  the  Japanese  ever  had  a  foothold  in  the  peninsula  at 
all,  though  whether  the  Ma-han  and  Pien-han  shared  the 
islands  with  Wo^  or  the  Wo  shared  the  peninsula  with 
them  is  equally  doubtful. 

Ma-han  of  course  was  at  least  the  modern  Chung-ts'ing 
Province,  and  CKen-han  was  part  of  K'ing-shang  Pro- 
vinceC  There  now  remains  undisposed  of  only  the  Ts'uan- 
lo  Province;  and  whether  the  Pt>«-cA'^n  shared  this  with 
Mahan  or  shared  part  of  K'ing-shang  with  CWin-han  is 
uncertain. 

It  is  also  clear  that  the  term  Han  or  San-han  can  never 
have  applied  to  Kau-Keu-li^  Wuh-tsu,  Wei-meh,  or  any 
part  of  the  North  peninsula  except,  perhaps,  by  poetic  ex- 
tension :  even  that  is  doubtful. 

An  extract  from  the  Peh  Shi  on  the  Wo  or  Japanese 
says :  He  (apparently  an  envoy)  went  East  to  Yih-chi 
(— $,  evidently  ^  $)  State,  and  next  caunt  to  C huh -sz^^^ 
(ttW)  State,  and  again  East  to  Ts'in  King  (*aE)  State 
whose  people  are  like  those  of  China. 

The  name  of  Han  (S)  is  not  found  in  the  Han  Shu,  and 
even  if  king  Chun,  who  was  himself  a  descendant  of  the 
Chinese  Ki-tsZy  did  escape  south  from  the  next  Chinese 
adventurer  Wei  Man,  he  did  not  create  a  Han,  but  the 
state  of  Peh-tsi,  which  was  afterwards  found  to  be  one  of 
the  Ma-han,  and  was  later  written  ©8|. 

It  would  seem  from  vague  tradition  that,  when  old 
Chaosien  was  under  the  Ki-tsz  rule,  and  also  when  it  was 
destroyed,  there  was  and  had  long  been  a  kindred  state 
called  Ch'en,  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  new  word 
Han  covering  the  exact  surface  of  old  Ch'en  :  in  the  absence 

I03.  The  Corean  history  speaks  of  a  jjr  g  in  connection  with  Japan- 
ese disputes.     In  Japanese  this  would  be  called  Take-shima. 
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of  any  other  theory,  it  might  be  conjectured  that  refugees 
from  the  Han  (B)  principality  of  North  Central  China, 
swallowed  up  by  Tsin  (W)  during  the  Contending  States 
period,  gave  it  the  name,  just  as  refugees  ftom  Ts'in  (J§) 
fled  to  the  East  Peninsula.  Any  way,  all  classes  of  Chinese 
immigrants  seem  to  have  gradually  adopted  the  native 
speech,  even  if  they  kept  up  their  own  for  some  time.  The 
same  phenomenon  is  observable  to-day  in  Siam,  where 
nearly  half  the  town  population  is  Chinese,  but  many  of 
those  born  in  the  country  only  speak  Siamese. 

The  Han  have  no  history  as  such.  Their  history  is 
merged  in  that  oi  Peh-tsi  and  Sin-lo,  and  their  own  name 
did  not  survive  long.  The  only  piece  of  history  I  can  find 
is  the  statement  in  the  Liang  Shu  that  Keii-li  took  Liao  Tung 
during  the  Tsin  dynasty,  (A.D.  265 — 420),  and  that  Peh-tsi 
took  Liao  Si  (nearer  to  China) ;  but  that  Kao-Ken-li  routed 
Peh-tsi  later  on,  on  which  the  latter  removed  to  the  Nan- 
han  (MS)  land.  It  seems  a  bold  thing  for  the  Peh-tsi 
people  to  have  gone  by  sea  to  Liao-si ;  but,  as  they  had 
already  used  boats  for  immigration,  it  is  not  impossible ; 
and  we  have  already  seen  that,  during  the  Tsin  dynasty, 
nothing  is  heard  of  the  peninsula  states,  whilst  the  Sien-pi 
in  any  case,  and  not  the  Chinese,  ruled  such  part  of  the 
two  Liao  as  was  not  taken  by  the  peninsula  states.  The 
Tsin  Shu  says  that  Chang  Hwa  (jRlS  A.D.  300,  a  warlike 
minister)  found  the  Ma-han  and  Sin-mi  (SrSB  Sin-lo)  quite 
independent  in  their  hilly  retreats  to  the  number  of  over  20 
states.     The  last  character  may  be  a  misprint  for  M. 


CHAPTER  V. 

DIVISION  II.     SECOND  STAGE  OF 
SOUTH  COREA. 


Hiakusai^^^  or  Peh-tsiy  first  written  fflSI,  was  a  petty 
settlement  amongst  the  Ma-hatt,  and  derives  its  name, 
according  to  the  legend,  from  the  **  ten  barons  who 
crossed"  over  with  the  fugitive  king  Chun  (+S),  after- 
wards changed  to  the  "hundred  who  crossed,"  on  account 
of  the  fidelity  of  the  humbler  followers.  It  seems  to  have 
taken  several  centuries  for  the  new  Peh-tsi  to  become  a 
dominant  Ma-han  state  among  the  54,  under  the  name  of 
After  (»H»|)P^^-^s/. 

The  Tsin  Shu  says  of  the  Emperor  Kien-win  (A.D.) 
371 — 3)  **  He  sent  an  envoy  to  appoint  king  Yii-keu  (ffe^), 
**  of  Peh-tsi,  General  of  the  East  («  S  W  5  ®  SB  ?B  *  *3P)  and 
"  Prefect  of  Loh-lang,''  Here  we  have  proof  that  direct 
Chinese  rule  had  ceased  and  that  Southern  China  was 
endeavouring  to  secure  a  peninsular  ally. 

Now,  the  After  Peh-tsi^  like  the  old  Peh-tsi,  owed  its  ex- 
istence to  immigration  from  Kao-Keu-li,  for  Wen  Tsu^ 
(fiW),  second  son  by  the  second  wife  o{  Kao  Chn-meng^ 
who  founded  the  latter  state  in  B.C.  37,  founded  the  new 
Peh-tsi  state  in  B.C.  18.  This  accounts  for  both  Kao- 
Keu-li  and  Hiakusai  having  the  tradition  of  Chumeng*s 
birth  from  a  slave.  The  Peh  Shi  applies  this  story  of  its 
derived  name  either  to  his,  and  not  to  Chun's,  faithful 
barons,  or  to  Chu-meng  his  father,  who  originally  crossed 
to  Fu-yil ;  but  this   matter  is  of  no   importance,    as    the 

lOi.  The  pure  Japanese  name  of  Kudara  may  possibly  be  connected 
with  the  word  Tuh-lu,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  one  of  the  petty 
groups  of  states  bordering  on  the  Wo,  Hiakusai^  Fiaksai,  and  Piahtsi 
are  the  Sinico- Japanese  stages  of  what  has  now  become  Peh-tsi  and 
Paktsai  in  modern  Chinese. 
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tradition  given   by  the  After  Hun  Shu  was  obtained  at  a 
period  long  subsquent  to  both  king  Chun  and  king  Wen-tsu^ 
and  in  either  case  refers  either  to  Mahan,  or  to  the  dynasty 
which  reigned  in  Mahan,     Wen-tsn's  first  capital  was  Wei-li 
(E9tt)i  the  modern  Tsih-shan  (8lli|  about  50  miles  south- 
east of  modern  Siiil) :  he  removed  it  to  Han-shan  (81  (1|), 
the  modern  Kwang  Chou  (W  W  a  few  miles  from  modern 
Seul)j  and  his  tenth  successor,  according  to  the  list  given 
in  the  Tung-fang  Ki-yao,  would  be  reigning  in  A.D.  371 — 3. 
This  was  the  king  Kin-siao-ku  (jfi1?lS)  346 — 375).     Here 
at  least  there  is  one  syllable,  the  final,    nearly  right.     If 
reference  be  made  to  my  paper  on  the  Early  History  of 
yapatif  it  wilt  be  seen  that,  just  about  now,  Japan   was 
interfering  with  the  Kudara  succession.     In  the  absence  of 
any  other  explanation  of  the  discrepancy  in  the  name,  sup- 
posing the  Ken  and  Ku  not  to  be  identical,  it  is  permissible 
to  assume  that   Yn-kou  was  the  Chinese  protigi,  perhaps 
the  same  who  occupied  Liao    Si^  the  presumable  object 
being  to   counteract   the  Japanese   influence,  and  protect 
China's  frontier  against  Kau-li  or  the  Sien-pi, 

It  has  been  clearly  shewn  elsewhere  that  Japan  obtained 
its  first  knowledge  of  practical  literature  from  Hiakusai 
early  in  the  5th  century,  a  few  years  after  the  above- 
mentioned  intrigues  in  which  China  and  Japan  were  both 
concerned.  Now,  the  Nan  Shi  mentions  the  arrival  of  the 
Hiakusai  envoy  in  modern  Nanking  (BH)  to  beg  for  books 
just  as  the  learned  Siao  Tsz-yiin  (It^S)  was  starting  for 
his  post  as  prefect  of  Tungyang  (SRI).  Siao  Tsz-yiin 
was,  at  the  age  of  26,  the  author  cf  the  Tsin  Shu^  (which 
according  to  Wylie,  was  not  fully  completed  until  three 
centuries  later,  and  which  was  edited  by  the  Emperor 
T'ang  Tai  Tsung),  and  probably  belonged  to  the  southern 
T'si  dynasty  (479-501),  whose  family  name  was  Siao. 
Indeed,  from  the  similarity  of  name,  we  may  take  it  for 
certain  that  he  was  the  brother  or  cousin  of  Siao  Tsz-hien 
(jR^PH),  who  composed  the  Nan  Ts*i  Shu  during  the 
period  502-556,  when  the  Liang  dynasty,  also  named  Siao, 
was  reigning. 
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The  Nan  Shi  makes  another  pregnant  remark.  The 
"  state  of  Hiakusai  calls  the  king's  capital  **  Kumaj'  (BR^), 
**  and  a  walled  city  *  Yen-In  '  or  *  Sien-lu  '  (Wf  tt),  as  though^®* 
**  the  Chinese  should  say  *  prefecture '  and  *  district  city  ' 
**(8PIR)."  The  Peh  Shi,  by  the  same  author  as  the  Nan 
**  Shi  says  :  The  capital  of  Hiakusai  is  called  KU-pah  city 
**  (S  S).  Besides  (or  outside)  this  there  are  five  wards  (:fr)  ; 
**  the  central  is  called  Ku-sha  (S  iP)  city ;  the  east  one  is 
"  called  Teh-an  (ff  5?)  city ;  the  south  is  called  Kiu-chi-hia 
**(AfflIT)  city;  and  the  west  is  called  Tao-sien  {71  5fe)  city. 
**  The  north  ward  is  called  Hiung-tsing  (|R  W)  city." 

The  Chou  Shu,  which  was  written  at  about  the  same 
time  as  the  Peh  Shi,  and  also  treats  of* the  Tungusic 
dynasties  of  the  north,  says:  ** Hiakusai  is  450  li  east 
''and  west)  and  900  li  north  and  south,  with  capital  at  A'fi- 
tna  (B3ffl^)  city."  The  rest  repeated  as  above,  except  that  73 
is  ^)  Tiao, 

All  this  is  very  important.  In  the  first  place,  it  suggests 
that  the  ancient  Japanese  name  Kuma,  usually  supposed  to 
mean  Kokorai,  did  not  refer  to  Kokorai  at  all,  but  to  part 
of  Hiakusai.  The  Japanese  History  (H  $8^  S)  says  :  **  In 
**  the  20th  year  of  Yuriaku  (A.D.  476),  Kau-li  annihilated 
**  Peh'tsif  killed  the  king  and  his  sons,  and  next  year  set  up 
**  his  younger  brother  Wen-chon  {^jffi)  sls  king,  presenting 
**him  with  Kumanari  land  (AWSPfUM)."  The  Chinese- 
Corean  I'ungfan  ki-yao  says  that  king  Wcn-chou  (Ifc  Wi) 
succeeded  his  father  in  A.D.  475,  and  moved  his  capital  to 
Hiung  Tsing  (96  W)i  the  modern  Kung  Chou  [&  tH). 

Now,  AB  means  **  bear,"  and  is  pronounced  Kom  and 
Kuma  respectively  in  old  Corean  and  old  Japanese :  9 
means  **ford,"  and  is  pronounced  naro  and  watari  in  the 
same    modern    tongues    respectively.      The    Corean    and 

102.  To  illustrate  what  has  been  said  of  Chinese  provincialisms, 
K'ang-hi  says  that  what  the  Ts'i  people  call  a  i^  the  Ts'in  people  call  a 
1f^,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Sien-lu  is  the  sound  meant,  and  that  it 
is  intended  to  represent  the  modern  Corean  Se-ul^  or  vulgar  word  for 
"capital,"  which,  as  far  as  I  could  learn  when  I  was  in  Corea,  really 
meant  a  *•  hedge  "  or  "  stockade." 
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Japanese  languages  thus  have  about  equal  claims,  and  the 
Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Corean  agreement  is  complete, — 
that  a  king  Wen-chou  moved  to  Kuma  in  475 — 6 ;  that 
Kuma  was  known  to  the  Chinese  as  the  Hiakusai  capital ; 
that  it  had  previously  been  a  a  part  of  Hiakusai  under 
Japanese  influence,  if  not  authority ;  and  that  it  was  a  step 
further  south,  where  in  ancient  times  the  Mahan  touched 
upon  the  Wo  or  Japanese. 

There  are  one  or  two  more  northern  statements  about 
Hiakusai.  The  Peh  Shi  says  they  had  sixteen  ranks  of 
oflicials,  the  sixth  and  above  wearing  silver  flower  orna- 
ments on  their  hats  (as  the  Corean  oflicers  do  still) ;  and 
the  Wei  Shu  says:  ''that  Hiakusai  is  bound  to  us  by 
"nominal  ties  at  least  (MK)  is  plain  from  the  old  records, 
**  which  mention  her  annual  tribute  of  arrow  heads."  Du- 
ring the  reign  of  the  7th  Toha  (471 — 500),  Hiakusai  sent 
to  apply  for  troops  to  attack  Kau-li, 

Thus  we  see  that  Hiakusai  during  the  fifth  century  made 
use  of  the  pure  Chinese  as  well  as  the  Tartar-Chinese 
alliance,  and  that  Japan  was  mixed  up  in  Hiakusai  aflairs 
too. 

But,  in  the  year  A.D.  570,  when  the  Northern  Ts'i^^ 
Tartar  dynasty  of  Kao  (S)  occupied  the  Northern  Chinese 
throne,  the  king  of  Hiakusai  Yu-ch'ang  (Ik  B)  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  Peh-Shi,  made  a  Commissioner  and  General- 
issimo. The  Yu  in  the  two  kings'  names  is  evidently  Fu- 
yii,  which,  the  Peh-shi  tells  us,  was  taken  by  Hiakusai  as 
its  state  surname.  According  to  Japanese  history,  the 
Japanese  had  been  aiding  Hiakusai  to  recover  Mimana 
(ft  8B,  probably  the  old  Pien-cWen  is  meant)  from  Shinra 
some  years  before  this.  As  the  Chinese,  as  will  be  seen 
shortly,  were  undoubtedly  friendly  to  Shinra^  which  state 

103.  The  remote  founder  of  this  dynasty,  19  gj,  probably  supplied  the 
Japanese  with  a  retrospective  name  for  their  remote  mythical  founder 
Jimmu.  The  Ts'i  history  and  the  Kojiki  were  written  at  about  the 
same  time, /namely  about  or  during  the  Emperor  j||i  Xjlf  period  of  the 
T^ang.  From  this  nengo  it  is  probable  that  the  retrospective  name  of 
yingo  KogO  was  copied. 
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had  killed  the  Hiakusal  king  Nung  (H)  in  553,  it  is  only 
possible"  to  assume  that  there  were  two  contending  parties 
in  Hiakusai,  which  perhaps  accounts  for  the  conflicting 
names  of  the  kings,  and  for  the  double  alliance  with  China 
and  Japan.  According,  however,  to  the  Tung-fun  Ki-yao^ 
the  Hiakusai  king  who  reigned  from  554  to  598  was  named 
Ch\ing  (B),  which  agrees  sufficiently  with  the  Peh  Shi, 

For  the  rest  of  Hiakusai  policy  I  must  refer  to  my  paper 
on  Early  Japan  published  in  the  China  Review  for  Jan- 
uary-February, 1890.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  King  Nung 
had  removed  his  capital  once  more  to  Sz-ts'z  (Silft  the 
modern  Fu-yu  or  Pu-ye  district,  a  little  south  west  of  Kung 
Chou)  and  had  changed  the  name  of  his  state  to  South 
Fu-yii, 

The  Sui  Shu  says  oi  Hiakusai :  **  They  have  established 
a  temple  to  their  first  ancestor  in  the  state  city,  and  they 
worship  him  annually  four  times.  Three  months'  journey 
south  of  Hiakusai  there  is  a  state,  vassal  to  Hiakusai,  called 
Tanmenlo  (IS$li||),  one  thousand  li  in  extent  from  north  to 
south,  and  several  hundred  li  from  east  to  west :  it  possesses 
many  deer  (S)."  This  statement  is  explicitly  borne  out  by 
the  Yii-ti  Shcng-lan  (flJftBH)  quoted  by  the  Tung-fan 
ki-yaOy  which  says  that  Quelpaert  (8l:/+()  was  originally 
called  Tan-meu-lOj  Tan-lo  (JKSl),  or  Mao-lo  (^Jl),  and 
which  goes  on  to  quote  from  the  History  of  Tanlo  :  accord- 
ing to  this  a  Japanese  envoy  had  brought  some  women  a- 
cross  the  seas  to  marry  the  three  Yihna  ("LS  or  iP)  or 
native  royal  princes. 

The  part  which  Hiakusai  took  with  Kaoli  against  Shinra 
and  China  has  already  been  detailed  under  the  head  of 
Kao-Keu-li,  The  T'ang  Shu  says  that  **  in  A.D.  662  Gene- 
**  ral  Sun  (Bl  fH  ffit)  was  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  of 
**the  Kumanari  (flS  W)  army  in  the  field,  to  attack  Hiaku- 
**sai.''  **  The  Emperor  visited  east-central  China  (?I  JR 
**  ^  ?§),  and  enlisted  400,000  soldiers  and  500  Wu  ships  to 
**  cross  the  seas  and  go  to  PHng-jang,  (the  Kao-li  capital).** 
**  The  Chiefs  of  Fu-yu,  with  their  warriors,  women,  &c  ;  the 
**  Japanese  host   (ffi  ^)  and   the  (juelpaert  envoy  all   sur- 
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"  rendered  (to  Liu  Jen-kwei  SB  C  dt  about  A.D.  650),  and 
"the  cities  oi Hiakusai  became  once  more  Chinese." 

Here  is  the  history  of  the  war  in  three  sentences.  Fur- 
ther details  will  be  found  in  my  paper  on  Japan.  The 
History  of  Chaosien  (IBK^X)  says  that  below  the  Fusu 
(ttR)  mountain,  in  Fu-yii  district,  there  is  a  remarkable 
rock,  which  spans  the  river,  and  to  which  is  attached  some 
legend  about  the  Chinese  general  Su  Ting-fang  crossing 
here  when  attacking  Hiakusai  in  T'ang  Kao  Tsung's  time 
(650-684). 

A  brave  and  shrewd  Hiakusai  general  surnamed  Black- 
tooth  (U  ffl  lit  2!)  was  employed  by  the  T'ang  Emperor  as 
Chinese  general  in  Tibet.  He  is  mentioned  in  Dr. 
Busheirs  pamphlet  upon  the  early  history  of  that  country, 
page  1 6. 

Sic  transit  gloria  Hiakusai  I 

There  was  however,  a  second  ** After"  Hiakusai  two 
centuries  later.  One  Chin  Hiian^^  (S  W)  of  Shang  Chou 
(ft  W  south-east  of  Fu-yii)  distinguished  himself  in  the 
south-west  coast  defence,  (apparently  against  the  daimio  of 
Tsushima).  This  man  in  A.D.  892  set  himself  up  at  Wan- 
shan  (^  tfl,  two  miles  north  of  Ts'iian  Chon  S  :W)  as  king 
of  After  Hiakusai,  and  obtained  the  recognition  of  the 
Turkish  dynasty  of  After  T'angy  which  had  obtained  the 
Chinese  throne  in  923.  The  Corean  San  Kwoh  Shi 
(H  ■  ft),  quoted  by  the  Tung-fan  Ki-yaOy  is  the  authority 
for  this. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  kings  of  old  Hiakusai  used  native 
names  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century,  after  which 
they  had  posthumous  Chinese  names  in  addition,  and 
probably  the  Japanese  imitated  them ;  but,  unlike  the  Japan- 
ese, they  did  not  manufacture  and  bestow  retrospective 
names  upon  their  past  generations  of  kings. 

104.  This  word  is  one  of  the  rare  but  undoubted  cases  were  s  ('j[)  and 
h  run  into  each  other  in  Chinese. 


CHAPTER  V. 


DIVISION  III.     SHINRA   IN  SOUTH  COREA. 


The  Tung-fan  Ki-yao  says  that,  according  to]the  Peh  Ski, 
Sin-lo,  the  ancient  Ch'in  Han,  was  part  of  the  Loh-lang 
prefecture,  and  that  its  king  was  originally  a  Ma-han  man  : 
that,  according  to  the  Corean  San  Kwoh  Shi,  the  six  Ch'en 
Han  tribes  were  waifs  and  strays  from  old  Chaosien,  living 
in  six  villages  called  after  mountains  or  streams :  and  that, 
according  to  the  T'ung  K'ao,  its  other  names  were  Su-ya- 
fah  (^  IP  tt  or  Su'lO'fah  (^  H  tt  probably  the  old  Japanese 
Shiragi),  Sz-lo  (JR  H),  and  Ss-lo  (IR  S).  Its  ancient  capital 
was  the  modern  K'ing  Chon  (R  ffi). 

The  list  of  kings  in  the  Tung-farg  Ki-yao  gives  ten  with 
the  surname  of  Pak  (th)  from  B.C.  57  to  A.D.  184 ;  eight 
with  the  surname  of  Sik  (W)  to  A.D.  356 ;  and  38  with  the 
surname  oi  Kim  (&)  till  Shinra*s  incorporation  in  new  Kao- 
li,  A.D.  927.  In  one  case  a  Kim  is  interposed  among  the 
Sik. 

The  official  title  of  the  first  king  was  Ku-si-kan  (^  B  ^)  ; 
of  the  2nd  Ts*z-ts'z  (<K  ^) ;  of  the  next  sixteen  Ni-sht  (Jg  Si)  ; 
of  the  next  two  Ma-lih-kan  {J^sL^)\  after  which  Sin-lo 
became  the  official  name  of  the  state,  and  Wang  (3E)  the 
official  style  of  the  kings  (A.D.  500).  The  state  had  been 
called  Kilin  {f$.  i^)  ever  since  the  2nd  Ni-sh'Vs  time. 

The  Yu-yaftg,  Tsah-isu  contained  several  anecdotes  about 
a  distinguished  Shinra  family  called  Kim-ko  (A  ff)  whose 
ancestor  was  P'ang-fo  (fS  ffi) ;  but  these  throw  no  further 
light  on  the  general  history.  It  mentions,  incidentally, 
however,  the  development  by  P'ang-fo  of  the  cocoon 
industry. 

Up  to  this  period  the  kings  all  bore  native  names,  but 
ever   afterwards    they  had  Chinese  posthumous  names   in 
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addition,  and  even  their  personal  names  gradually  became 
Chinese.  The  ninth  Nishi  incorporated  with  Ki-lin  the 
petty  state  of  Kan -win  ("B'  2fe),  the  modern  K'ai-ning  (BR  ^) 
in  K'ing-shang  province.  Dagilet  Island  was  incorporated 
by  the  last  Malihkan  and  first  Wangy  early  in  the  6th 
century.  It  is  variously  known  as  T  Ul,  KHe,  H  Be.  The 
state  of  Kaya  {-k  flp  JB),  the  modern  Kao-ling  (S  ft)  in  the 
same  province,  was  annexed  by  his  grandson.  Possibly 
this  state  may  be  the  Mimana  which  was  for  centuries 
protected  against  Shinra  by  Japan.  Indeed  there  were 
half-a-dozen  petty  states  called  Kara  or  Kaya,  one  or  more 
of  which  was  once  called  Kim  Kwan  (ft  IT),  the  modern 
Kim-kai  (ftiS),  near  Fusan,  The  Kings  were  surnamed 
Kim, 

The  first  Chinese  mention  of  Shinra  I  have  been  able  to 
find  is  in  the  Nan  Shi,  which  says  that  in  the  Wei  time 
(220-264)  the  name  was  Sin-lu  (SrB),  and  in  the  Sung 
times  (420-478)  Sin-lo  or  Sz-lo  (ff  or  IRH).  They  called 
"  city "  Kien-men-lo  (Jt  $  H),  and  they  used  the  words 
choh'p'ing  (W  W)  and  Yih-lch  (g  ft)  in  the  sense  of  **  central  " 
and  <' branch"  cities,  just  as  the  Chinese  say  ffi  and  If. 
The  Peh  Sht  adds  that  their  marriage  customs  consisted  in 
feasting  only,  much  or  little  according  to  means.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  Loh-lang  jurisdiction  ever  really  did  reach 
Shinra,  At  any  rate,  the  meagre  accounts  above  given  shew 
that,  up  to  the  6th  century,  Chinese  influence  had  affected 
Shinra  much  less  than  Kokorai  or  Hiakusai,  notwithstand- 
ing the  legendary  early  immigration  of  Ts'in  Chinese. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  7th  century,  the  administra- 
tion was  evidently  still  non-  Chinese,  for  the  Sui  shu  tells 
us  that  there  were  officials  of  four  ranks :  ist  the  great 
naimo  (^tt)^  2nd  the  naimo  ;  3rd  the  great  shi  (^)  and  4th 
the  small  shi. 

Previous  to  the  alliance  with  and  absorption  by  China,  a 
Shinra  envoy  brought  two  female  musicians  to  the  T'ang 
court  in  A.D.  628,  but  the  Emperor  gave  them  back  to  the 
envoy  on  the  ground  that,  like  the  parrots  from  An  nam, 
they  wanted  to  get  out  of  their  cages  and  fly  away  home. 
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The  Tang  Shu  says  that  in  A.D.  66i  Sinlo  was  turned 
into  the  Ki-lin  Territory  (H  1*  W),  and  that  in  674  General 
Liu  ySn-kwei  (the  conqueror  oi Hiakusai)  was  made  Captain- 
General  o(  Ki'lin  Circuit  (jil8  U).  The  King  sent  his  son 
Wen  Wang  (*  3E)  and  his  younger  brother  htsan's  (fl^K) 
son  Ch'unts'iii  (S^)  to  court.  This  must  have  been 
about  645-50,  for  the  Tung -fan  Ki-yao  says  that  a  king  of 
this  name  succeeded  his  brother  in  A.D.  654,  and  annihilated 
Hiaknsai.  As  we  have  seen,  the  Chinese  take  the  credit 
for  this,  whilst  the  Japanese^*^'  ascribe  the  success  to  Shin- 
rUf  and  admit  that  their  own  attempt  to  aid  Hiakusai  was 
unsuccessful.  The  father  of  the  two  princes  do  not  appear 
in  the  list  of  kings,  because  four  princes  succeeded  with 
out  the  interposition  of  their  fathers  in  turn  to  their  grand- 
father or  to  their  own  nieces,  two  of  whom  reigned  in 
succession  before  Ch'un-ts^iu  came  to  the  throne.  His  son, 
who  succeeded  in  A.D.  661,  is  said  by  the  Tung-fan  Ki-yao 
to  have  annihilated  Kao-keu-ii,  Both  Japanese  and  Chinese 
anthorities,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  ascribe  this  conquest 
to  China.  The  probability  is  that  Shinra  was  now  practi- 
cally master  of  the  whole  peninsula,  subject  for  a  short 
time  only  to  the  guidance  of  the  Chinese  resident. 

The  Yu-yang  Tsah-tsu  mentions  an  envoy  from  Shinra 
in  701.  A  man  in  his  suite  had  once  been  blown  to  Long 
Beard  Land,  and  had  married  a  princess  there,  who  had 
several  scores  of  hairs  on  her  chin.  Reference  has  already 
been  made  to  a  Chinese  who  married  a  Shrimp,  or  Aino 
Woman  in  Long  Beard  Land.     See  Early  Japan, 

The  Tang  Shu  says  that,  during  the  reign  A.D.  766-780, 
one  Kwei  (H^  fit)  went  on  a  mission  to  Shinra,  and  that 
Ku  Hin  (IRff),  an  officer  on  his  staff,  published  an  account 
of  the  country  in  one  volume.  The  P'ei-wen  Yun-fu  gives 
an  extract  from  a  poem  by  one  Ku  K'wang  (IR  ^)  to  his 
cousin,  envoy  to  Shinra, — evidently  the  above  man.  He 
says :  **  If  you  are  not  like  Kwan  Ning,  you  are  going 
**  to  see  Sti  ShVs  folk."     According  to  the  Filial  Record 

105.  See  Early  History  0/  y apart. 
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(^  ^  fli)  Kwan  Ning  (It  9)  was  a  sort  of  Chinese  Jonas, 
who  was  caught  in  a  storm  in  the  Liao  Tung  gulf,  and  Su 
Shi,  as  we  have*®*  seen,  was  the  supposed  discoverer  of 
Japan. 

During  the  same  reign,  according  to  the  Tu-yang  Tsah- 
tsu,  Shinra  presented  to  China  a  work  of  art  in  the  shape 
of  a  miniature  monastery,  with  thousands  of  tiny  trees, 
priests,  flags,  &c ;  a  belfry,  with  a  sort  of  clockwork  emit- 
ting Sanskrit  sounds.  This  seems  to  point  to  a  taste  for 
art  already  highly  developed  in  Shinra, 

The  T'ang  Shu  mentions  one  Yuan  Tsih  {M  R,  evidently 
a  priest)  as  having  been  on  a  mission  to  Shinra  during  the 
reign  821-5,  ^"^  ^^  having  noticed  a  popular  taste  for  i$ 
XSi,  which  seems  to  mean  ^illustrated  ballads.*'  A 
poem  of  the  date  of  A.D.  800  mentions  an  envoy  to  Shinra 
to  invest  the  king  of  Kilin  (Jff  A  ft) ;  so  that,  up  to  this 
date,  the  name  of  Kilin  was  in  use.  Travelling  merchants 
from  Kilin  are  also  mentioned,  and  the  Kilin  premier  was 
said  to  be  a  man  of  literary  taste. 

The  poet  Tu  Mah  (gth  century)  mentions  some  Shinra 
military  officers  in  the  Chinese  service,  one  of  whom  after- 
wards became  premier  to  the  new  king,  and  punished  the 
murderer  of  the  late  king. 

The  Peh-meng  Sogen  (ft^ ®W)  says  that  in  A.D.  850 
Shinra  built  a  two-storeyed  legation,  and  applied  for  the 
services  of  a  learned  doctor  named  Ma  Man  (BiB)  to 
compose  a  notice  for  them.  The  Emperor  sent  them  gold 
and  various  stuffs. 

An  undated  notice  by  one  Fei  (ff  S  !W),  speaks  of  a  Shin- 
ra bronze  named  Ti  Tsang  (MR),  of  the  royal  family  of 
Kim  (&  R),  who  came  to  China  to  copy  the  classics :  his 
contemporaries  called  him  a  supernatural  being  {it  ^  it)  on 
account  of  his  impassive  fortitude. 

All  these  little  incidents  put  together  carry  us  pretty 
nearly  to  the  beginning  of  the  loth  century,  when  the  new 
state  of  KaO'li  succeeded  to  the  Peninsular  sceptre. 

•1'  •!*  ^C  3|C  3{C  3|S  3p  ^  ^  ^ 

106.  Early  jfapan. 


CHAPTER  V. 


DIVISION  IV.    KORAI  OR  KAO-LI. 


The  transition  from  Shinra  to  Kao4i  seems  according 
to  the  Tung-fan  Ki-yao  to  have  taken  place  in  this  wise. 
In  A.D.  901  one  of  the  royal  princes  named  Kung-i  (^  8) 
became  a  sort  of  warrior  priest  and  took  advantage  of  some 
rebellion  in  the  north  to  capture  the  city  of  T'ish-yuan, 
(9t  JR  half  way  between  modern  Scul  and  Gensan).  He  set 
himself  up  as  King  of  Mo-chin  (KSI),  and  in  A.D.  911 
changed  the  name  of  his  state  to  T'ai-fcng  (3f  M)'  As 
the  T'ang  dynasty  in  China  was  just  collapsing,  it  is 
probable  that  these  events  in  the  peninsula  were  more 
or  less  sympathetic.  The  priest*^'^  king  took  for  himself 
the  title  of  Mdi-treya  Buddha^^^  (3i»«J  Mizyck  Pul  in 
modern  Corean),  and  seems  to  have  extended  his  rule 
over  old  Kao-Keu-li,  In  the  year  918  one  of  his  officers 
named  Wang  Kien  (3E  S)  was  proclaimed  king  of  Kao-li, 
in  accordance  with  the  scheme  of  two  of  Kung-ts  gene- 
rals. He  fixed  his  capital  at  or  near  Sung-yoh,  (ft  ft, 
the  modern  K'ai-clieng  g8  4S  not  many  miles  north-west 
of  Seul),  and  was  confirmed  in  his  title  in  932  by  the 
After  T'ang  ShaVo  Turkish  Emperor  Li  Sz-ytlan  ($  S  S). 
As  Chinese   history  mentions  a   high   officer   (N  ^  $  0) 

107.  See  the  Chinese  Recorder  for  March  1886,  Page  301,  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  this  state. 

108.  Apparently  in  imitation  of  the  contemporaneous  sovereigns  of 
Fuh-lin  (Syria),  who  also  adopted  this  style.  See  Dr.  Hirth  ;  China  and 
the  Roman  Orient^  pp.  64  and  go.  This  name  may  have  something  to 
do  with  the  "  stone  men  "  {y^  y^)  or  miryeks  still  found  in  Corea.  The 
Shih-i  ki  (Jg  Jl  ItJ)  speaks  of  human  stone  statuary  in  the  "  Dark  Sea." 
The  Yu-yang  Tsah-tsu  speaks  of  a  stone  man  15  feet  in  height  in  the 
Lai'tsz  (^  ^)  State,  and  of  a  stone  man  which  used  to  frighten  tigers 
away  on  a  mountain  called  SUn-yang  (^  f^). 
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of  that  name  in  the  employ  of  that  Emperor,  it  seems 
possible  that  the  new  king  was  the  same  man ;  but,  if  a 
Chinese  by  origin,  he  was  a  native  of  Sungyoh.  How 
he  amalgamated  After  Hiakusai,  also  a  vassal  state  of  the 
After  T'ang  empire,  does  not  appear. 


CHAPTER  V. 
DIVISION  V.    THE  STATE  OF  KAO-LI. 


Having  traced  the  growth  of  the  peninsula  state  cSKao-li, 
now  for  the  first  time  united  under  one  sceptre,  through  all 
its  stages,  we  may  rapidly  glance  over  its  history  up  to  the 
accession  of  the  present  dynasty  of  Ngi,  kings  of  Ckaoiien, 
in  1392. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  short-lived  Chou  dynas^ 
(951-960)  was  on  friendly  terms  with  Kao-li. 

The  first  Sung  Emperor,  according  to  the  Sung  Shi,  in 
the  year  963  issued  a  decree  commending  the  king  Chao 
(6)  for  his  liberality  in  sending  presents  across  the  seas. 
This  is  supported  by  the  list  of  kings  given  in  the  Tung- 
fan  Ki-yao,  which  makes  Chao  to  be  the  third  son  of  the 
founder,  and  the  fourth  king,  950-976. 

The  second  Sung  Emperor,  according  to  the  Sung  Shi, 
in  the  year  993  sent  one  Ch'Cn  Tsing  (BC  t)  on  a  mission  to 
Kaoli.  He  left  Chefoo  (S  *),  or  a  port  near  it  called  Pa- 
Mao  (A  Wi,  in  a  junk  via  the  island  of  2  H. 

The  motive  for  these  missions  is  not  far  to  seek,  for 
the  Liao  Shi  tells  us  that  in  985  the  Kilan  Emperor 
gave  orders  to  march  on  Kao-li,  but  that  operations  were 
stopped  by  the  wet,  whilst  the  Kang  Kien  tells  us  that, 
in  that  very  year,  a  mission  was  sent  by  the  Sung  to 
Kao-li  to  invite  assistance  against  their  common  neighbours 
the  Kitans. 

The  Sung  Shi  mention  amother  envoy  to  Kaoli,  one  Lit 
(B  ■£  2),  but  gives  no  date. 

The  Kang  Kien  says  that  from  1030  to  1070  the  Kitans 
prevented  all  intercourse  between  China  and  Kao-li,  but 
that  in  1071  King  Hwet  {WL,  the  nth  king)  sent  one  Kim 
T'i  (^Wj  with  tribute  viii  modern  Chefoo. 
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A  work  called  the  Hch-K'ih  Hwuusi^^^  (I***)  says 
that  during  the  reign  of  the  6th  Sung  Emperor,  (1068-85), 
Kao-li  sent  an  envoy  with  tribute,  and  applied  for  the 
ballads  of  one  Wang  P'ing  fu  (3E  ^  ^) ;  the  Emperor  gave 
the  necessary  instructions  to  the  metropolitan  prefect  of 
K'ai'feng  Fu,  This  was  probably  the  mission  of  Kim 
Ti, 

The  Sung  Shi  says  that  in  A.D.  1085  a  complimentary 
mission  (W)  to  Kao-li  was  sent  from  Ningpo  (^  W)  in  two 
large  specially  constructed  junks,  and  welcomed  with  great 
demonstrations  of  joy.  The  envoy's  names  were  An  Tao 
and  CWin  Muh  (SUKK).  The  Ch'un-chu  Kiw-en  (*» 
|C  PR)  mentions  the  same  mission,  but  uses  the  old  name  of 
San  Han  (H  Q),  and  says  that  they  took  a  cargo  of  Bud- 
dhist Siitras  with  them,  to  which  fact  they  seem  to  attri- 
bute their  escape  from  a  storm  on  the  second  day  out. 

The  account  of  Sii  King's  (^  )tt)  misson  to  Kao-li  says : 
'*  Cow*s  Heart  Island  is  in  the  Small  Ocean,  a  single 
**  prominent  peak,  like  a  subverted  bason,  but  rather  pointed 
**in  the  centre.  Another  just  like  this,  but  smaller,  is 
"  called  Chicken-Heart-Island.  The  Mr.  Sieh  Island  («  &) 
<'  is  so  called  from  a  man's  name  :  seen  from  a  distance,  it 
**  is  very  sharp,  but,  as  you  get  near  it,  you  see  it  is  like  a 
**  wall."  It  appears  that  Sil  King  was  attached  to  Lu  Yfin- 
tih's  (B  ft  ift)  mission  to  Kao-li  in  1125.  The  Kang  Kien 
mentions  this  mission,  and  says  that  the  king  inquired 
officially  after  the  health  of  the  scholar  Yang  Sht  (ft  VH), 

The  Kin  Tartars  had  now  succeeded  to  the  Kitans, 
Their  history  says  that  their  own  founder  Akuteng  (W'B'^) 
was  descended  from  a  Kao-li  immigrant  named  Ham-pu* 
(A  V).  This  is  probably  more  accurate  than  the  statement 
quoted  by  M.  Deveria  in  the  Revue  de  V Extreme  Orient^ 
Nov.  2,  1882,  that  Agouta  was  a  descendant  of  a  certain 
Wan-yen,  who  came  from  the  state  ol  Sin-lo, 

The  Mongol  Tartars  succeeded  to  th^Kin  dominion,  and 
extended  their  own  over  the  whole  Chinese  empire.     They 

109.  I  cannot  trace  this  work,  but  I  find  that  a  ||[  Jp  is  mentioned  in 
the  poems  of  g|  J|  ^,  probably  of  the  Sung  dynasty- 
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made  use  of  Kao-li  in  their  expedition  against  Japan. 
The  Kao-li  dynasty  fell  with  the  Mongols,  and  a  high 
officer  named  Li  Tan  ($  H)  was  proclaimed  king  of  Chao- 
sien  in  1392  by  the  Kao-li  magnates,  headed  by  one  P*ei 
K'ek-lien  (H  «  S). 

This  dynasty  continues  to  reign  over  the  whole  peninsula, 
and  a  sketch  of  its  history  with  a  list  of  kings  is  to  be  found 
in  the  second  number  of  the  China  Review  for  1886-7. 


MODERN  JAPANESE  LEGAL 
INSTITUTIONS. 

BY 

R.  MASUJIMA. 


(Read  iSth  jfune^  i8go). 


The  restoration  of  1868  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  of 
all  revolutions.  Though  all  revolutions  mean  more  or 
less  change  from  the  old  state  of  things  to  the  new,  yet 
they  are  the  outcome  of  circumstances  that  have  grown  up 
within  a  nation  itself,  even  in  cases  where  the  indirect  cause 
may  have  to  be  sought  elsewhere.  Our  last  revolution  was 
the  destruction  of  the  old  Japanese  r6gime,  and  the  repla- 
cing of  the  same  by  new  foreign  ideas.  It  is,  however, 
worthy  of  notice  that  this  characteristic  of  wholesale  change 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  present  time.  Similar  phenomena 
have  presented  themselves  on  other  occasions  of  great 
upheavals  in  our  history.  The  history  of  Japan  is  that  of 
a  nation  that  has  never  yet  had  a  chance  to  develop  con- 
tinously  from  within  on  lines  of  its  own,  only  absorbing 
such  extraneous  ideas  as  are  really  beneficial.  The  result 
has,  consequently,  always  been  to  a  large  less  extent  con- 
trary to  the  expectations  of  those  who  were  instrumental  in 
bringing  the  changes  about ;  for  the  changes,  being  always 
more  or  less  artificial,  have  produced  results  which  have 
deviated  from  the  ordinary  and  natural  course  of  events.  If 
we  look  back  to  the  time  preceding  the  last  revolution,  we 
perceive  that  the  authors  of  it  had  each  one  end  in  view. 
Belonging  to  certain  predominant  feudal  clans,  each  set  out 
with  the  object  of  overthrowing  the  Shogunate  and  placing 
his  own  clan  in  power.     But  these  their  identical  intentions 
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of  course  clashed  with  one  another.  None  of  the  clans  was 
strong  enough  to  make  itself  supreme  over  the  others,  and 
take  the  place  of  the  Tokugawa  Government.  In  order  to 
attain  their  end,  they  all  declared  their  loyalty  to  the 
Imperial  throne  and  stigmatized  the  Tokugawa  rulers  as 
usurpers.  They  did  not  consider  that  they  themselves 
would  be  usurpers  if  successful.  This  was  soon  after  the 
arrival  of  Commodore  Perry,  whose  demands  raised  another 
issue.  The  question  which  arose  for  the  revolutionary 
leaders  to  settle  was  whether  to  repel  foreign  nations  as 
barbarous  invaders,  or  to  submit  to  the  force  of  circum- 
stances and  receive  them  as  friends.  Either  because  they 
were  not  wise  enough  to  see  the  necessary  goal  to  which 
Japan  must  come,  or  that  they  consciously  ignored  it,  they 
adopted  the  policy  of  repulsion  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
carrying  out  of  their  own  programme.  This  policy  of  re- 
pulsion fitted  in  very  well  with  their  avowed  loyalty  to  the 
throne.  But  the  Tokugawa  rulers  were  looked  up  to  by 
foreign  nations  as  the  representative  authority  of  the  state, 
and  hence  they  had  to  solve  the  problem  on  their  own  re- 
sponsibility. They  saw  the  signs  of  the  times  well  enough 
to  decide  on  the  opening  of  the  country.  For  a  time  this 
answered  the  purpose  of  the  revolutionary  clans,  who  saw  in 
this  policy  of  the  Tokugawa  authorities  a  weapon  of  attack 
ready  to  hand,  and  the  Shogunate  was  much  weakened 
in  consequence,  while  their  opponents  gained  in  popularity 
with  their  narrow-minded  fellow-countrymen.  When  they 
had  succeeded  in  destroying  the  Tokugawa  goverment, 
however,  they  had  to  submit  to  the  force  of  circumstances 
and  to  uphold  the  restoration  of  the  Imperial  power,  con- 
trary as  it  was  to  the  original  intention  of  each  clan.  Then, 
whether  they  saw  it  or  not,  the  times  had  changed,  and 
those  men  who  had  previously  been  antagonistic  to  foreign 
intercourse  advocated  the  wholesale  adoption  of  foreign 
ideas.  They  may  not  have  been  statesmen ;  I  doubt 
whether  they  were.  But  the  ease  and  grace  with  which 
they  transformed  themselves  was  truly  wonderful.  Many 
who  had   been  semi-barbarous  before  visiting  foreign  coun- 
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tries  became  too  civilized  for  life  in  Japan  on  their  return 
home.  While  visiting  the  west,  they  had  been  dazzled 
by  the  bright  light  of  western  civilization.  They  were 
stunned  by  the  wonders  which  they  beheld.  They  were 
then  young  and  inexperienced,  but  so  zealous  and  pa- 
triotic that  they  decided  to  bring  up  this  Asiatic  state 
to  the  same  standard  of  civilization  as  that  of  western 
nations,  as  if  the  influence  of  so-called  men  of  genius, 
among  whom  these  undoubtedly  counted  themselves,  would 
prove  magical  in  effect  simply  because  they  happened  to  be 
in  office.  They  failed  to  see  the  undeniable  truth  that  no 
nation  can  change  in  a  day. 

The  history  of  Japan  for  the  last  twenty  years  has  con- 
sisted of  first  the  destruction  of  the  old,  next  the  wholesale 
adoption  of  foreign  institutions,  and  lastly  reactionary  at- 
tempts to  undo  the  work  done.  The  revolutionists  im- 
agined that  they  could  buy  and  import  civilization  and 
foreign  institutions  like  any  other  commodity,  and  make 
use  of  them  with  the  same  ease  and  benefit  as  do  the 
nations  where  they  are  indigenous.  Education,  the  army, 
the  navy,  the  judicial  system — every  thing  was  brought 
bodily  from  across  seas.  True  it  is  that  some  of  these 
institutions  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  their  patrons ;  but 
any  thing  imported  by  a  forced  process  has  serious  draw- 
backs. The  total  result  has  not  been  satisfactory,  and  we 
are  now  beginning  to  suffer  from  it.  Over-education,  over- 
legislation,  and  over-taxation  are  the  products  of  whole- 
sale indiscriminate  importation.  The  so-called  statesmen 
of  whom  we  write  thought  everything  foreign  was  good 
and  would  materially  aid  progress.  They  had  read  of  foreign 
countries  and  institutions,  without  being  able  to  realize  what 
they  were.  Education  and  legislation  were  thought  the  best 
means  of  fulfilling  their  eager  desire  to  civilize  Japan,  and 
the  more  generously  these  two  agencies  were  employed  the 
better.  Great  expense  was  a  necessary  consequence,  and 
more  taxation  naturally  followed.  Theorists  by  thousands, 
innumerable  laws,  and  excessive  taxation  were  the  fruits  of 
the  policy  adopted  at  that  time.      These   conditions  are 
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furnishing  perplexing  problems  for  our  thinkers  and  states- 
men. The  difficulty  is  how  to  select  and  keep  the  good 
and  reject  the  bad  or  unsuitable.  If  this  matter  is  not 
approached  with  great  foresight  and  judgment,  Japan  will 
have  in  the  rear  future  a  socialistic  class  of  people, 
consisting  of  dreamy,  inexperienced  youths,  who  are 
educated,  it  is  true,  but  in  a  way  that  is  of  no  practical 
good  to  themselves  and  most  pernicious  to  the  peace  of 
the  state. 

These  believers  in  the  magic  power  of  great  men  in  office 
destroyed  the  whole  ancient  organization  of  the  goverment, 
along  with  other  departments  of  social  activity.  They 
tried  to  replace  this  with  what  exists  to-day  in  the 
West,  forgetting  that  there  it  is  the  outcome  of  the  life  and 
labours,  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  many  generations. 

The  judicial  system  of  the  country  has  shared  to  a  great 
extent  the  same  fate ;  saving  that  its  changes  have  been  more 
in  the  nature  of  sudden  and  forced  growth  than  of  wholesale 
replacement.  This  present  year  (1890)  has  witnessed  the 
promulgation  of  a  body  of  rules  relating  to  the  organization 
of  judicial  courts,  which  is  to  come  into  force  in  November 
next.  It  purports  to  prescribe  a  completely  new  system  of 
legal  institutions  for  the  Empire.  It  is  in  a  great  measure 
an  embodiment  of  what  has  been  in  use  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  modern  judicial  system,  only  clothed  in  new, 
strange,  and  uncouth  language,  and  modified  by  translations 
from  German  codes  of  law.  It  is  an  improvement,  doubt- 
less, on  the  old  state  of  things,  for  it  gives  further  safe- 
guards for  judges*  positions,  though  there  is  much  yet  to 
be  done  even  in  this  particular. 

The  Codes  also  have  just  been  published.  They  consist 
of  the  Commercial  Code,  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  and 
the  whole  Civil  Code,  with  the  exception  of  the  section 
referring  to  the  law  of  personal  relations.  The  Com- 
mercial Code  and  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  are  to 
come  into  force  on  the  ist  of  January,  1891. 

At  this  juncture  a  brief  sketch  of  what  the  law  actually  is 
which  the  New  Codes  are  about  to  supplant,  may  not  be 
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uninteresting  to  this  Society.  After  all,  the  work  of  these 
last  twenty  years  must  form  the  foundation  on  which  the 
new  Codes  rest,  whether  or  not  the  Codes  serve  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  intended.  The  law  of  the  past  affects 
the  interpretation  and  administration  of  the  Codes,  the 
course  and  character  of  legal  education,  and  the  juris- 
prudence of  the  Empire. 

To  commence  by  a  brief  review  of  the  judiciary  existing 
on  the  eve  of  the  Restoration,  the  branches  of  gover- 
ment  had  not  then  been  much  further  developed  than  to 
that  stage  of  progress  in  which  the  notion  of  judicial, 
legislative,  and  executive  powers  is  not  kept  distinct,  and 
in  which  each  section  of  the  government  has  in  itself,  as 
incidental  to  its  authority,  all  three  powers  combined. 
The  various  officials  did  not  hesitate  to  exercise  all  these 
powers  at  will  in  carrying  on  their  business,  and  thus  they 
settled  with  despatch  any  difficulties  or  civil  disputes  that 
fell  within  their  respective  provinces.  Of  these  three  ele- 
ments of  power  the  executive  was  of  course  the  most  used, 
and  consequently  was  more  highly  advanced  than  the  others. 
The  notion  of  legislative  power  was  but  little  developed, 
everything  being  settled  as  ordained  by  custom  or  by 
occasional  decrees,  which  latter  were,  however,  only  spar- 
ingly issued.  The  notion  of  judicial  power  in  its  modern 
sense  was  very  feebly  developed,  and  cannot  be  mentioned 
by  the  side  of  that  under  which  we  have  lived  for  the  last 
twenty  years.  That  power  shewed  itself  then  chiefly  in 
the  form  of  criminal  jurisdiction.  The  criminial  department 
and  the  detective  police — two  departments  of  independent 
organization — called  respectively  the  Gydbtislio  and  the 
Danjodai  had  the  control  of  these  powers.  At  the  head  of 
the  former  was  a  Gyobukyo,  or  Minister  of  Criminal  Justice, 
who  had  the  whole  control  of  judicial  business  so  far  as 
criminal  matters  went,  which  constituted  the  only  judicial 
business  of  consequence  in  those  days.  The  only  judges 
then  existing  were  Criminal  Law  judges  ;  there  were  no  Civil 
Law  judges.  This  Minister  of  Justice  heard  appeals  and 
questions  of  jurisdiction,  and  instructed  judges,  who  were 
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to  apply  the  law  and  give  judgment  according  to  the 
facts,  as  found  by  certain  judicial  officials.  These  officials 
corresponded  very  much  to  the  preliminary  examination 
judges  in  the  present  system  of  criminal  procedure. 

The  Danjodai  was  the  Imperial  Police  Department,  whose 
duty  was  the  inspection  of  the  empire  as  to  its  peace 
and  order,  reporting  malfeasance  and  misfeasance  by  offici- 
als, and  cases  of  oppression  and  injustice  to  the  people. 
Whether  the  Danjodai  performed  its  duties  well  or  not, 
some  institution  exercising  its  functions  is  necessary  even 
at  the  present  day  to  prevent  wrongs  from  being  committed 
by  Goverment  officials.  But  we  now  have  no  such 
institution,  and  nothing  corresponding  to  it.  Though  these 
departments  did  not  exercise  any  real  power,  except  over 
those  parts  of  the  empire  that  were  directly  under  the 
Imperial  Government,  the  theory  was  that  the  GyobushOy 
or  Criminal  Department  was  one  of  the  chief  offices  of  the 
Government  and  had  authority  to  watch  over  matters  of 
criminal  law  throughout  the  whole  Empire.  Beyond 
the  capital,  (Ky6to),  and  the  five  provinces  adjacent  to  it, 
different  local  and  district  Governors  had  jurisdiction  in 
these  matters  delegated  to  them  by  the  Imperial  authorities. 
Those  parts  of  the  Empire  that  were  under  the  direct 
government  of  the  Shogtin,  and  those  under  other  rulers 
had  no  connection  with  each  others  in  matters  of  juris- 
diction. The  examination  of  the  Shogunate's  jurisdiction 
over  its  provinces,  and  of  appeals,  both  civil  and  criminal, 
from  the  local  Courts  of  feudal  rulers  under  the  Tokugawa 
Government,  are  not  undertaken  in  this  essay,  whose  object 
is  only  to  show  the  connecting  links  of  our  Imperial  Judicial 
organization  before  and  after  the  revolution.  What  will 
be  the  result  of  the  new  Judicial  organization,  also  forms 
a  separate  subject  of  inquiry. 

When  the  Imperial  Government  was  reorganised  in  the 
first  year  of  Meiji,  (1868)  the  Criminal  Law  Office  was 
established  as  one  of  the  six  principal  departments  of 
state  business,  the  date  of  establishment  being  the  17th  of 
Feburary.     It  had  cognizance  of  detective  police,   criminal 
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matters,  and  other  business  connected  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Criminal  Laws.  This  was  but  a  modification 
of  the  old  system  under  a  new  name  ;  for  in  July,  i86g,  this 
Criminal  Law  Office  was  turned  into  a  separate  department 
of  state,  bearing  the  old  name  of  Gy6bush6,  and  the  office 
of  Danjddai,  with  its  old  name,  was  revived  in  May  of  the 
same  year,  the  latter  taking  over  the  detective  police 
business  of  the  Criminal  Law  Office.  These  departments 
thus  respectively  recovered  the  positions  that  had  belonged 
to  them  before  the  reorganization  of  1868.  At  this  period 
the  excessive  severity  of  the  old  criminal  laws  was 
recognized  and  criminal  law  commissions  were  appointed 
in  March,  1868.  The  Code  entitled  Shinritsn  koryd,  as 
treated  in  Mr.  Longford's  essay,  published  in  this 
Society's  Transactions,  Vol.  V.,  Part.  II,  was  the  result  of 
these  commissions.  This  Code  came  into  force  in  December 
of  that  year.  In  July,  1871,^  the  Shihosho,  or  present  Judicial 
Department  was  established  in  place  of  the  Danjodai  and 
the  Gyobusho,  both  which  were  abolished  at  that  time.  We 
shall  in  future  translate  this  new  name  Shihosho  as  **  the 
Judicial  Department;  *'  it  means  Law  Department  or  judicial 
department  regardless  of  any  distinction  between  Civil  and 
Criminal  Justice.  Thus  again  police  and  judicial  business 
was  amalgamated.  Perhaps  in  those  times  it  did  not 
much  matter  practically  whether  these  two  offices  were 
separated  or  not,  for  they  must,  after  all,  always  have  acted 
in  conjunction  with  each  other  at  the  command  of  the 
higher  anthorities,  as  is  still  more  or  less  the  case  to-day. 
Moreover,  it  answered  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
administration  much  more  quickly  and  effectively  in  those 
times  to  place  it  in  few  hands. 

Much  need  not  be  said  touching  the  reasons  why  only 
the  criminal  portion  of  the  judicial  business  should  have 
been  so  well  organized  at  first.  Any  difficulties  that  were 
to  be  dealt  with  in  those  unsettled  times  were  necessarily 
rather  of  a  political  than  of  an  ordinary  criminal  nature, 
and  rather  of  a  criminal  than  of  a  civil  character. 

Another  important  change  effected  during  the  same  year 
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(1871)  was  the  introduction  of  a  distinction  between  various 
classes  of  judicial  business,  and  the  appointment  of  special 
officials  to  lake  charge  of  certain  portions  of  such  business. 
The  Judicial  Department  replaced  the  old  Gydbushd,  taking 
over  its  criminal  business  and  also  such  civil  business  as 
other  Departments  of  State  used  to  settle  in  a  summary 
manner.  The  Court  called  the  TOkyd  Saibansho  was  es- 
tablished to  take  over  the  civil  and  criminal  business  that 
had  hitherto  been  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Tdkyo-fu,  or 
the  local  executive  government  of  the  capital.  Arrest  and 
prison  business  was  entrusted  to  the  charge  of  the  several 
prefectures,  and  different  bureaux  for  the  general  superin- 
tendence of  the  whole  empire  in  judicial  matters  were 
established  in  the  Judicial  Department.  This  and  the  next 
year  (1872)  witnessed  the  inauguration  of  another  important 
change.  The  Shihosho  took  over  the  Exchequer  judicial 
business  from  the  Okurasho  or  Finance  Department,  and  a 
court  for  the  administration  of  legal  business  between  forei- 
gners and  Japanese  was  opened  at  the  Tsukiji  Custom 
House  in  a  building  set  apart  for  that  purpose. 

In  1872,  the  Judicial  Department,  which  had  till  that  time 
been  both  a  law  court  and  an  executive  office  for  the  judicial 
business  of  the  country,  carried  on  by  the  same  staff  of 
officials,  underwent  a  great  change.  Separate  establish- 
ments for  judges,  procurators,  judicial  police  for  the  arrest 
of  prisoners,  avoues,  avocats,  and  notairesy  separate  courts 
of  law,  and  police  and  law  investigation  offices  were  created, 
and  rules  prescribed  for  all  these  various  functionaries  and 
offices.  The  duties  of  the  Shihosho  were  then  defined  to  be 
those  of  general  superintendence  over  courts  of  law  and 
other  judicial  business,  the  Imperial  Will  having,  however, 
paramount  authority  over  all  matters  of  importance.  The 
Minister  and  Vice-Minister  of  the  Department  superintend- 
ed judges,  and  appointed  and  dismissed  them  according  to 
their  merits.  Besides  this  the  Minister  ot  Justice  was  ex 
officio  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Shihosho  court.  These 
Ministers  had  also  to  draft  new  laws  and  decide  doubtful 
cases  referred  to  them  by  other  courts.      They  examined 
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into  and  decided  on  crimes  committed  by  judges,  and  also 
took  cognizance  of  political  offences,  it  being  necessary  that 
all  such  cases  should  be  referred  to  them  by  the  judges,  the 
latter  not  being  empowered  finally  to  decide  such  cases 
by  themselves,  being  treated  more  as  triers  of  fact.  The 
courts  were  divided  into  the  Shihdshd  Saibansho,  or  Ordi- 
nary Judicial  Court,  Shihdshd  Rinji  Saibansho,  or  Extra- 
ordinary Judicial  Court,  the  Shutchosho"^  the  Fuken  Sat- 
bansho  or  Prefectural  Courts,  and  the  Ku-saibansho  or 
Local  Courts.  The  Ordinary  Shihdshd  Court  heard  matters 
to  which  goverment  officials  were  parties.  The  Extraordi- 
nary Shihdshd  Court  took  cognizance  of  political  offences, 
appeals  from  the  ordinary  Shihdshd  Court,  and  crimes  com- 
mitted by  judges.  From  this  time  forward  these  different 
courts  were  established  or  held  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  as  necessity  arose,  and  this  system  of  courts  Conti- 
nued in  force  for  three  years  afterwards,  that  is,  till  1875. 

In  1874,  the  Judicial  Department  transferred  to  the  pre- 
fects the  business  of  the  detective  police,  hitherto  attached 
to  different  courts,  still,  however,  reserving  to  itself  general 
superintendence.  The  system  of  appeal  likewise  was  in- 
augurated, the  Prefectural  Courts  being  made  Courts  of 
First  Instance.  The  ordinary  Shihdshd  Court  was  made  a 
Court  of  First  Instance  for  matters  to  which  the  government 
was  a  party,  and  an  appellate  Court  of  New  Trial  for  cases 
appealed  from  Prefectural  Courts ;  and  the  Extraordinary 
Judicial  Court,  the  supreme  last  Court  of  Appeal  for  all 
cases.  It  was  also  during  this  year  that  cases  of  claims 
against  the  Japanese  goverment  to  which  foreigners — 
whether  individuals  or  governments — were  parties,  hitherto 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  Foreign  Office,  were  brought 
under  the  general  superintendence  of  the  Shihdshd^  thus 
gradually  incorporating  into  the  judicial  department  all  the 
business  properly  belonging  to  it. 

It  was  in  May,  1873,  that  the  Kaitei-Riisurei,  a  revised 

*  A  branch  office  of  the  ordinary  Judicial  Court,  held  in  provincial 
districts,  as  occasions  arose,  to  dispose  of  cases  that  originated  there 
and  that  might  be  more  conveniently  tried  on  the  spot. 
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supplementary  compilation  of  the  principles  of  criminal  law 
treated  in  a  more  lenient  spirit  (See  Longford's  essay),  was 
put  into  force.  The  rules  for  civil  pleading  were  issued 
in  July;  the  rules  for  the  practice  of  the  Extraordinary 
Shihosho  Court  were  prescribed,  and  the  Minister  of  Justice 
was  relieved  of  the  duty  of  presiding  over  the  Shihdshd 
Extraordinary  Court,  the  first  step  towards  the  narrowing 
of  his  office  to  that  of  a  mere  executive  official.  Another 
change  in  a  similar  direction  that  took  place  in  January, 
1874,  was  a  transfer  of  the  general  superintendence  of  the 
police  business  of  the  whole  Empire  to  the  Home  Depart- 
ment. This  year  saw  also  the  inauguration  of  the  system 
of  new  trials  in  civil  matters,  and  the  rules  for  litigation 
between  the  people  and  the  government. 

The  year  1875  witnessed  the  carrying  out  of  the  extension 
of  the  appeal  system,  by  the  establishment  of  the  Daishin-in 
or  Conr  de  Cassation,  and  of  the  Courts  of  New  Trial, 
called  ydtdSaihansho  in  TokyO,  Osaka,  Nagasaki,  Fuku- 
shima — the  last  transferred  in  August  to  Sendai  under 
the  name  of  Miyagi  ydto-Saihansho,  These  four  courts 
took  the  place  of  the  Ordinary  Shihosho  Court,  and  heard 
appeals  from  the  Prefectural  Courts,  and  their  judges  went 
circuit  to  hear  cases  involving  capital  punishment  within 
the  Prefectural  Courts  of  their  jurisdiction.  The  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Prefectural  Courts  was  defined,  and  their 
judges  made  to  sit  as  Courts  of  First  Instance  for  civil 
matters  and  for  the  trial  of  crimes  other  than  those  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  ydto-Saibansho,  the  local  governor 
sitting  as  judge  for  such  matters  as  arose  within  his  juris- 
diction, whenever  no  Prefectural  Court  existed.  The  areas 
of  jurisdiction  of  the  New  Trial  Courts  were  defined  by  the 
assignation  to  each  of  them  of  the  appeals  from  such  Pre- 
fectural Courts  as  were  near  the  seat  of  the  Appeal  Court, 
or  according  to  the  convenience  of  suitors  in  each  prefec- 
tural jurisdiction.  New  rules  for  new  trials  and  appeals 
were  also  promulgated.  In  this  year  the  status  of  the 
Cour  de  Cassation  was  settled,  it  being  placed  above  the 
Hokkaido  Administration   Board.     Thus,    as  the    result  of 
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eight  years  of  busy  judicial  organization,  the  highest  Court 
of  appeal  of  the  land  was  only  deemed  fit  to  rank  beneath 
the  various  executive  departments  of  state  and  a  little 
above  the  largest  of  the  local  government  boards. 

The  next  year  (1876,)  saw  the  abolition  of  the  Prefectural 
Courts,  which  were  replaced  by  the  Chiho-Saibansho  or 
Provincial  Court,  whose  judges  were  thereafter  no  longer 
governors,  but  judges  appointed  by  the  judicial  department. 
This  rule  was  carried  out,  except  in  such  remote  places 
as  Loochoo,  where  the  judicial  business  was  not  thought 
important  enough  to  warrant  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
court,  and  also  in  the  Consular  Courts  of  China,  Korea, 
and  Vladivostock,  where  the  judicial  business  was  entrusted 
to  the  consuls,  the  Court  of  New  Trials  nearest  to  such 
consulate  entertaining  any  references  that  it  might  be 
necessary  to  make  in  cases  of  grave  importance. 

The  most  important  event  that  took  place  after  the  above 
changes  was  the  reconstruction  of  all  the  courts,  to  meet 
the  provisions  of  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure,  and  the 
prescription  of  different  rules  for  effectuating  the  same  pur- 
poses in  1880  and  1881. 

In  addition  to  the  changes  thus  briefly  described  and  those 
effected  in  1886,  when  the  rules  for  the  organization  of 
courts  were  reconstructed,  Japan  stands  to-day  on  the  eve 
of  another  change  to  be  effected  by  the  new  rules  of  judicial 
organization,  and  is  provided  with  the  following  courts,  viz., 
Chian'Saibansho,  or  Cour  de  Paix,  Shishin-Saibansho,  or 
Court  of  First  Instance ;  Koso-in,  or  Court  of  New  Trials, 
and  Daishin-in  or  Coiir  de  Cassation,  The  Cours  de  Paix 
have  civil  jurisdiction  over  cases  involving  claims  for  sums 
of  money  below  100  Yen^  together  with  criminal  jurisdiction 
over  police  offences.  The  Courts  of  First  Instance  have 
civil  jurisdiction  over  cases  involving  claims  exceeding  100 
Yetiy  together  with  criminal  jurisdiction  over  minor  offences, 
and  also  act  as  Courts  of  Preliminary  Examination  for  both 
minor  and  major  offences.  They  also  have  jurisdiction  for 
the  trial  of  major  offences,  when  there  is  no  Court  of  New 
Trials  in  the  place  where  such  court  is  to  be  held.     The 
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Courts  of  New  Trials  hear  appeals  from  the  Courts  of  First 
Instance  on  questions  of  law  and  fact,  and  sit  as  Courts 
of  Criminal  Jurisdiction  for  the  trial  of  major  offences. 
The  Cour  de  Cassation  hears  appeals  on  points  of  law, 
both  civil  a^d  criminal.  Such  appeals  are  of  three  kinds, 
namely,  (i)  errors  in  matters  of  jurisdiction,  (2)  misinter- 
pretation and  misapplication  of  the  law,  and  (3)  violation 
of  the  rules  of  procedure.  There  are  in  the  whole  empire 
190  Cours  de  Paix,  49  Courts  of  First  Instance,  7  Courts 
of  New  Trials,  and  i  Cour  de  Cassation,  There  are 
nearly  600  Shishin-Saibansho  judges,  nearly  600  juges  de 
paiXf  and  66  Koso-in  judges;  27  Daishin-in  judges,  more 
than  500  procurators,  and  150  clerks. 

When  the  courts  were  reorganized  in  1880  and  1881, 
the  provisions  of  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  were  not 
all  carried  out.  For  instance,  a  summary  method  of  trials 
for  police  offences  was  allowed  and  the  new  trials  of 
minor  offences  were  suspended,  and  it  was  only  in  October 
of  last  year  (1889)  that  all  the  rules  of  the  Criminal  Proce- 
dure were  put  into  force. 

It  should  be  here  mentioned  that  the  system  of  examina- 
tions for  candidates  for  judgeships  was  inaugurated  in  De- 
cember, 1884,  rules  for  scholastic  and  other  qualifications 
being  issued  at  that  time. 

The  year  1879  witnessed  another  step  in  the  direction 
of  progress ;  for  more  considerate  ways  of  dealing  with 
criminal  cases  were  established,  and  no  criminal  case 
was  allowed  to  be  tried  without  being  initiated  by 
a  prosecutor,  unless  in  the  case  of  a  crime  committed  in 
court  when  the  judge  was  empowered  to  commit  for 
trial  of  his  own  discretion.  The  office  of  prosecutor  is 
performed  by  a  procurator.  This  institution  of  procurators 
may  be  called  the  bulwark  of  liberty  in  our  judicial 
system,  and  efforts  should  be  made  to  enlarge  its  scope, 
and  ensure  its  healthy  working,  so  that  our  people  may 
benefit  by  it  as  people  abroad  are  benefited  by  trial 
by  jury.  The  procurator  initiates  and  carries  through 
a    criminal    proceeding    down    to    the    execution    of    the 
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sentence.  He  acts  as  prosecutor,  grand  jury,  and  inspector, 
for  the  due  administration  of  laws,  whether  civil  or  criminal, 
which  concern  the  public  weal.  The  only  drawback  to  the 
system  is  the  excessive  officialism  imported  into  their  way 
of  conducting  business  as  compared  with  what  would  be 
the  case  were  the  matter  left  to  lawyers  employed  by  the 
parties  themselves. 

The  above  sketch  refers  to  the  judicial  system  of  civil 
and  criminial  justice  proper;  but  mention  should  be  made 
of  the  courts  established  as  early  as  1872,  which  take  cogni- 
zance of  litigation  that  concerns  any  subject-matter  arising 
in  the  course  of  administration  against  officials,  local  as- 
semblies, prefects,  &c..  It  is  said  that  this  branch  of  the 
judicial  organization  is  very  soon  to  be  further  developed. 
Besides  this,  the  Courts  of  First  Instance  hear  cases  of 
dispute  concerning  the  lists  of  voters,  and  the  Courts  of  New 
Trials  hear  controversies  respecting  elections  to  the  Diet. 
All  litigation  connected  with  the  different  laws  for  local 
government  has  been  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Courts  of  New  Trial.* 

In  187 1  the  judicial  expenditure  was  estimated  at  Yen 
103,972^.  The  budget  for  the  next  year  1890  puts  it  down 
at  Yen  3,787 ,062^^,  showing  a  thirty-seven-fold  increase  in 
20  years.  Whether  the  increase  arises  from  more  weight 
being  attached  to  the  judicature  itself,  or  whether  its  busi- 
ness has  really  increased  and  developed  to  that  extent,  or 
whether  it  is  the  effect  of  a  more  elaborate  organization, 
we  cannot  decide.  Anyhow  the  people  have  to  bear  the 
burden,  and  whether  the  country  has  benefited  and  will 
benefit  by  a  system  which  requires  such  large  expenditure 
is  a  question  to  be  carefully  considered. 

Speaking  of  the  present  law  of  Japan,  one  of  the  Japanese 
statutes,  promulgated  about  the  year  1875,  prescribes  that 
decisions  shall  be  given  according  to  the  written  rules  of 

*  Since  this  essay,  was  finished,  this  class  of  judicial  business,  except 
matters  connected  with  the  lists  of  voters  and  elections  for  the  diet, 
has  been  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  New  Court  specially 
organized  for  that  purpose. 
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law,  if  any,  according  to  custom,  if  no  such  law,  and 
according  to  the  equity  of  each  case,  when  no  such  custom 
exists.  These  few  lines  represent  succinctly  the  whole 
law  and  meet  every  requirement,  provided  there  exists  a 
properly  trained  judiciary.  Our  judges  have  been  accumu- 
lating decisions  since  the  establishment  of  our  courts, 
carrying  out  their  principles  so  far  as  they  could  in  the 
present  state  of  the  Japanese  judiciary.  There  are  no  better 
depositories  of  Japanese  law  than  the  decisions  given  by 
these  judges.  There  is  no  system  of  law  reporting,  except 
my  own,  started  a  couple  of  years  ago.  I  report  only  the 
decisions  of  the  Cour  de  Cassation.  They,  however,  practi- 
cally include  the  whole  of  Japanese  law  because  the  busi- 
ness of  that  Court  is  to  see  that  the  laws  are  uniformly 
administered  with  regard  to  principle  and  practice  in  all 
courts  throughout  the  country. 

The  laws  thus  ascertained,  together  with  such  equity  and 
common  sense  as  are  added  to  them  from  time  to  time, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  may  be  said 
actually  to  represent  Japanese  law,  except  where  different 
decrees  in  the  form  of  statute  law  have  been  unnecessarily 
promulgated,  in  which  cases  such  decrees  of  course  take 
precedence.  These  decisions,  however,  are  not  often  cited 
as  precedents  in  the  courts.  It  would  seem  that  the  sound 
course  of  following  previous  decisions  has  never  been  pro- 
perly understood  or  appreciated.  So  much  so  that  one  of 
the  courts  shirked  the  responsibility  of  explaining  away  a 
case  cited  against  their  views,  for  the  reason,  they  said, 
that  the  same  principles  could  not  be  applied  because  the 
facts  were  not  identically  the  same. 

For  many  years  the  work  of  so-called  codification,  which 
here  means  not  a  compilation  of  existing  laws  into  a  con- 
sistent body  of  simple  propositions,  but  the  introduction  of 
a  new  system  of  laws  in  its  entirety  by  direct  importation 
from  foreign  countries,  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
authorities.  The  avowed  object  is  to  remedy  the  uncertain 
state  of  our  laws.  The  question  is  :  does  it  remedy  this 
evil?     Does  the  jurisprudence  thus  suddenly  built  up  like 
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a  new  edifice  answer  the  purpose  of  the  Japanese  courts  ? 
A  code  of  laws  may  be  ideally  perfect  and  yet  may  do  harm, 
but  it  may  be  said  there  are  no  such  things  as  ideally  perfect 
codes  of  laws  nor,  indeed,  ideally  perfect  legislation.  Laws 
are  good  if  they  grow  naturally  out  of  the  circurnstances  of 
the  people  for  whom  they  are  made.  Even  then  they  will 
be  but  a  dead  letter  unless  they  be  administered  and  inter- 
preted by  a  learned,  wise,  deeply  experienced  and  thorough- 
ly upright  judiciary.  And  that,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to 
say,  is  of  all  growths  the  most  difficult.  A  few  years  can- 
not produce  it.  A  man  who  has  common  sense  is  born 
with  it,  but  judicial  common  sense  is  produced  only  by  the 
labour  of  many  generations.  Not  only  judicial  common 
sense,  but  the  jurisprudence  of  the  country  must  gprow  in 
a  natural  manner  before  any  body  of  law  can  be  made  to 
work  smoothly  and  satisfactorily. 

It  is  only  after  the  growth  of  centuries  that  any  system  of 
Western  jurisprudence  has  become  fit  to  nurse  the  laws  of 
a  country.  Hence  it  will  require  years,  perhaps  generations 
of  development  before  our  jurisprudence  can  meet  the  needs 
created  by  the  changes  of  the  past  twenty  years.  There  has 
been  an  excess  of  theorising  and  copying.  The  agencies 
which  effect  legal  improvement — fiction,  equity  and  legis- 
lation have  not  followed  their  normal  order.  With  us  legis- 
lation has  come  in  suddenly  and  superabundantly,  succeed- 
ing fiction  immediately  without  giving  equity  an  opportu- 
nity of  supplying  a  connecting  link  between  the  past  and 
the  future.  In  the  older  days  of  Roman  and  English  law 
the  part  successively  played  by  fiction  and  equity  may  seem 
strange  to  modern  eyes.  Nevertheless,  these  systems  at- 
tained their  final  high  standard  of  development  because 
they  ran  their  natural  course.  They  were  nursed  kindly 
and  tenderly  by  these  two  instrumentalities  in  succession, 
which  are  no  other  than  guardians  designed  by  nature  to 
support  law  during  its  infancy  and  youth.  The  reversal  of 
the  natural  order  in  our  legislation  is  not  only  to  be  regret- 
ted historically  and  theoretically : — it  is  in  fact  practically 
injurious  to  the  people,   because  the  changes  thus  intro- 
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duced  are  not  a  development,  but  an  extraneous  thing, 
artificially  superimposed.  Moreover,  it  is  not  practicable 
for  the  old  laws  of  Japan  to  be  replaced  with  a  stroke  of 
the  pen  by  an  alien  code  of  laws,  which  prescribe  fine 
principles  and  distinctions  worked  out  by  lawyers  on  the 
basis  of  complicated  affairs  and  phases  of  life  existing  in 
a  society  fundamentally  different  from  ours.  The  stage  of 
progress  reached  by  that  society  does  not  correspond  to 
ours.  .  It  is  founded  on  contract  between  individuals, 
whereas  Japanese  society  is  still  based  on  the  family  as 
the  ultimate  unit. 

The  question  of  codification  has  been  discussed  not  on  its 
own  merits  but  only  so  far  as  it  bears  on  Treaty  Revision. 
Newspaper  writers,  the  representatives  of  the  people,  have 
taken  it  up  and  proved  themselves  utterly  incapable  of 
grasping  and  realizing  what  the  question  means.  Poli- 
ticians have  discussed  it  only  for  their  own  ulterior  political 
purposes.  There  was  last  year  hardly  any  sympathy  with 
the  resolution  of  the  Hogakushi-Kwai  against  codification. 
The  public  seemed  to  have  thought  that  it  was  a  mere 
agitation  started  by  students  of  English  law  because  they 
were  afraid  for  their  future  career,  as  though  English 
lawyers  were  utterly  unfit  to  administer  codified  laws. 
This  may  suffice  to  show  that  codification,  or  any  other 
question  of  our  current  legislation,  is  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  people  and  not  at  all  within  the  range  of  practical 
politics.  Patriotic  Japanese  and  students  of  history,  who 
have  real  and  not  superficial  progress  at  heart,  will  surely  be 
of  this  opinion.  It  is  a  mistake  for  laymen  to  say  we  have 
no  laws  and  that  therefore  codes  should  be  welcomed. 
This  is,  however,  an  argument  adduced  by  some  in  favour 
of  codification.  In  this  respect,  to  speak  the  truth,  all 
people  are  laymen,  except  our  Japanese  judges  and  lawyers. 
Who  can  suppose  that  a  civilized  nation  like  Japan  could 
go  on,  as  it  does  before  our  eyes,  with  its  peaceful  life  and 
prosperity  without  laws  sufficient  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  people  and  to  secure  order  in  society  ?  Are 
not  customs  laws?     Are  not  Imperial  rescripts  laws  ?      Is 
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not  the  native  tact  of  the  judges  trained  in  the  country 
the  living  principle  of  these  laws  ?  Codes  are  not  the  only 
possible  forms  of  law.  The  question  of  laws  themselves 
must  not  be  confounded  with  that  of  the  form  which  those 
laws  assume.  An  examination  of  the  actual  circumstances 
of  the  country  shows  that  it  is  not  so  much  written  law 
as  judicial  discretion  and  common  sense  that  the  conntry 
stands  in  need  of,  to  satisfy  Western  nations  accustonsed 
to  see  justice  administered  on  a  different  plan.  The  country 
has  not  yet  reached  that  stage  when  complicated  judicial 
machinery  can  work  satisfactorily  and  when  fine  distinctions 
of  juridical  principles  can  be  applied.  The  people  are  very 
obedient  to  authority.  This  is  more  the  result  of  their 
having  long  been  accustomed  to  subjection  than  of  a  law- 
abiding  habit  such  as  distinguishes  the  English  and  Ameri- 
cans. The  habits  of  the  people  are  not  yet  legal,  as  it 
were,  by  instinct,  but  only  litigious  in  the  same  way  as  the 
natives  of  India  are  said  to  become  litigious  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  law  courts  on  the  subjugation  of  new  prov- 
inces. Yet  they  talk  a  great  deal  about  law,  and  the  study 
of  law  is  wide-spread.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  they  read 
and  study  is  not  so  much  the  real  reflection  of  the  life  and 
habits  of  the  people  as  Western  theories  translated  whole- 
sale. This  state  of  things  is  the  cause,  in  a  great  measure, 
of  the  theoretical  nature  of  our  modern  legislation. 

The  system  of  trials  in  use  is  not  such  as  ensures  the 
correct  investigation  of  facts  and  the  due  and  speedy 
administration  of  justice.  It  is  very  inquisitorial  in  spirit. 
This  is  not  borrowed  from  other  nations,  but  is  the  original 
characteristic  of  the  system.  In  former  times  conviction 
never  took  place  except  after  confession  on  the  part  of  the 
accused;  hence  the  necessity  for  torture  and  the  undue 
pressure  laid  on  defendants.  Confession  was  the  only  legal 
evidence.  All  other  evidence  was  subsidiary  to  it.  The 
traces  of  the  inquisitorial  system  are  visible  in  civil,  no 
less  than  in  criminal,  trials  at  the  present  day.  In  both 
kinds  of  cases  the  judge  alone  conducts  the  trial,  lawyers 
taking  no  part  in  it,  as  in  English  and  American  courts. 
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The  judge  does  not  simply  preside,  he  conducts  the  inves- 
tigation. The  only  function  that  lawyers  are  allowed  to 
perform  is  to  represent  the  parties  in  argument  and  give 
evidence  in  their  stead.  The  new  Code  of  Procedure  is  not 
free  from  the  inquisitorial  characteristics  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  By  its  provisions  the  judge  who  presides  at  the 
trial  is  to  conduct  the  examination  unassisted  and  to  ascer- 
tion  facts  as  his  ingenuity  may  suggest.  Neither  lawyers 
nor  judges  have  much  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  evidence, 
nor  have  they  been  accustomed  to  make  a  distinction 
between  the  admissibility  and  the  weight  of  evidence ; — a 
distinction  too  obvious  and  important  to  be  lost  sight  of  by 
trained  judges  and  lawyers.  This  is  not,  however,  exclu- 
sively their  fault :  it  is  a  result  of  the  backward  condition  of 
the  law  itself,  as  existing  in  this  country.  For  example, 
though  husband  and  wife,  master  and  servant,  parents  and 
children,  may  be  required  to  give  information  in  Court,  they 
are  not  admitted  as  proper  witnesses  against  each  other. 
The  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  allows  the  above-named 
class  of  people  to  relate  facts  as  Sankonin  (that  is,  to  be 
used  as  referees)  but  not  to  act  as  witnesses  properly  so 
called :  the  idea  being  that  these  people  are  likely  to  be 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  each  other.  But  we  venture  to  think 
that  even  those  least  acquainted  with  legal  affairs  must 
acknowledge  that  such  evidence  once  given,  from  whatever 
source  derived,  cannot  possibly  be  left  out  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Court.  It  would  be  far  better  if  the  law  included 
these  persons  among  lawful  witnesses  and  it  was  left  to  the 
judges  to  determine  the  credibility  of  the  witnesses  and  the 
value  of  their  evidence.  Too  much  importance  is  attached 
to  the  personal  relations  of  family  life ;  and  the  people,  or 
rather  the  authorities,  have  not  yet  realized  that  there  is  a 
duty  which  each  individual  owes  to  the  state  and  to  the  law  ; 
this  is  one  striking  characteristic  of  the  present  legal  system. 
In  stating  cases,  lawyers  in  this  country  have  not  been 
in  the  habit  of  bringing  forward  the  strong  points  or  facts  of 
greatest  value  bearing  on  the  case  in  hand.  These  are 
left  to  the  judges  alone  to  elicit ;  so  that  there  is  no  system 
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of  pleading  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  What  pleading 
there  is  has  for  its  object  the  confusing  and  deceiving  of 
those  arguing  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the  concealment  of 
the  points  on  which  chief  reliance  is  placed  as  long  as 
possible.  This  is  so  much  so  that  the  whole  aim  of  practi- 
tioners is  to  take  the  other  side  by  surprise,  and  neither  side 
is  prepared  to  state  and  prove  its  case  at  one  hearing. 
This  state  of  things  is  one  great  cause  of  the  slowness  and 
expense  of  litigation  in  this  country.  Without  a  system 
of  pleading  inaugurated  for  the  sake  of  settling  the  real 
issues  of  a  case,  there  i&  no  prospect  of  remedying  existing 
evils.  It  will  be  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  see  how  our 
lawyers,  trained  as  they  have  been,  will  shape  and  apply 
the  few  meagre  rules  laid  down  by  the  new  Code  of  Pro- 
cedure so  as  to  make  them  really  useful  and  helpful  in 
the  speedy  investigation  of  facts  and  issues.  In  lower 
courts  there  is  no  system  of  regulating  a  review  of  facts 
like  that  of  **  rules  to  show  cause "  in  the  English 
system  of  procedure.  All  cases  are  brought  up  for  new 
trial  as  a  matter  of  course  and  without  any  inquiry  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  same ;  and  the  effect  of  new  trials  is 
mostly  to  gain  time  against  the  carrying  out  of  the  judg- 
ment. Only  appellants  to  the  Cour  de  Cassation  must 
show  their  grounds  of  appeal  before  respondents  are  called 
upon  to  plead  for  the  judgment  appealed  against.  This 
also  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  our  judicial  business 
can  not  possibly  be  speedily  administered. 

The  present  judiciary  consists  of  judges  of  the  Tokugawa 
and  other  feudal  courts  trained  under  the  old  regime.  Is 
this  old  school  of  judges  unsuited  to  the  administration 
of  justice  at  the  present  day,  as  has  been  sometimes 
asserted  ?  Far  from  it.  For  age,  experience,  and  acquain- 
tance with  Japanese  human  nature  they  have  no  equals. 
True  it  is  that  they  pass  many  erroneous  judgments  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Western  jurisprudence ;  but  this  is 
unavoidable.  True  it  is  that  they  work  slowly,  and  are 
long  in  coming  to  a  decision ;  but  the  cause  of  this  is  to  be 
sought  elsewhere.     Our  Cour  de  Cassation^  at  least,  with 
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all  its  faults  and  shortcomings,  is  a  judicature  worthy  of  the 
highest  respect.  The  Yokohama  Court,  of  which  Judge 
Okamura  of  the  middle  Temple  is  the  president,  is  a  model 
to  which  all  courts  might  well  look.  It  gives  us  some  idea 
of  what  a  Japanese  court  may  be  made  with  proper  manage- 
ment, though  it  has  only  been  in  existence  twenty  years. 
The  judges  of  the  new  generation  are  drawn  from  the  gra- 
duates of  the  Law  College  of  the  Imperial  University  and 
from  private  law  schools,  of  which  there  are  eight  in  the 
Empire.  The  Imperial  Law  College  has  three  courses,  one 
of  English,  one  of  French  and  one  of  German  jurisprudence. 
The  private  law  schools  teach  also  one  of  these  different 
systems.  The  candidates  for  judgeships  trained  in  these 
Colleges  may  be  versed  in  theoretical  knowledge,  but  they 
have  no  practical  training. 

The  system  of  legal  education  in  vogue  is  too  theoretical 
to  suit  the  wants  of  our  judicial  administration.  The  truth 
is  that  there  is  no  source  from  which  practical  illustrations 
can  be  obtained.  The  danger  and  impossibility  of  mere 
theoretical  training  in  a  profession  like  that  of  law  is  too 
evident  to  be  discussed  before  this  Society.  We  have  a- 
dopted  the  system  of  training  judges  and  lawyers  separately. 
Preeminence  at  the  Bar  is  not  necessarily  a  qualification  for 
the  Bench.  No  system  of  apprenticeship  to  give  practical 
training  in  law  exists.  Our  present  method  neither  pro- 
duces practical  lawyers  nor  supplies  the  Bench  with  experi- 
enced men.  Reform  in  this  respect  is,  however,  foreseen  as 
a  necessary  consequence  of  carrying  out  the  new  Law  of 
Judicial  Organization.  There  is  no  sympathy  established 
between  the  Bench  and  the  Bar.  Judges  always  look  upon 
lawyers  as  lowly  suitors ;  while  lawyers  regard  the  Bench 
with  anything  but  cordial  feeling.  This  is  very  lamentable  ; 
and  as  long  as  it  lasts  a  good  understanding  between 
judges  and  lawyers  is  impossible,  and  the  smooth  and  speedy 
working  of  judicial  proceedings  is  out  of  the  question. 
Our  judges  are  not  accustomed  to  modern  judicial  habits. 
Arguments  and  principles  adduced  before  them  do  not 
impress  their  minds.     If  they  make  any  impression  at  all, 
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it  is  not  of  the  right  kind,  and  is  often  misapph'ed,  owing 
to  the  lack  of  proper  training  in  such  judges.  They  are 
apparently  aware  of  their  lack  of  skill,  and  are  timid  in 
applying  principles  which  they  have  to  learn  by  theory 
alone.  They  seem  to  consider  the  law  to  be  a  rigorous 
system  of  learned  maxims  which  only  those  who  are  better 
trained  than  themselves  can  properly  apply.  Evidently 
they  have  yet  to  learn  that  law  is  only  discretion  and 
common  sense,  applied  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
each  case,  as  explained  by  proper  authorities,  representative 
men  of  judicial  position  in  each  society.  This  is  another 
sign  of  the  unnatural  result  of  introducing  principles  of  law 
alien  to  the  conditions  of  the  country.  Still  native  judges 
are  better  than  foreigners  to  administer  justice  among  us, 
for  they  understand  our  people  better,  being  born  to  it. 
Foreign  lawyers,  however  learned,  being  strangers  cannot 
make  good  judges  in  Japan.  As  our  jurisprudence  im- 
proves, as  our  method  of  conducting  trials  and  collecting 
evidence  is  reformed,  and  as  our  judges  grow  accustom- 
ed to  the  new  state  of  things,  we  shall  see  great  changes. 

Judges  are  appointed  for  life.  Their  salaries  vary  from 
seven  hundred  yen  to  four  thousand  yen  per  annum,  the 
amounts  being  raised,  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  official 
staff,  according  to  merit  and  length  of  service  as  regulated 
by  the  supervision  of  the  Minister  of  Justice.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  Daishin-in  is  an  exception,  and  receives  five 
thousand  five  hundred  yen  per  annum,  being  selected  by 
the  special  appointment  of  His  Majesty.  The  privileges 
and  the  status  of  judges  are  not  superior  to  those  of  other 
officials.  Indeed  governors  and  generals  are  more  highly 
thought  of  by  the  people. 

There  is  practically  only  one  branch  in  the  profession,  the 
law  business  never  having  been  entrusted  respectively  to 
avoueSj  avocats,  and  notaires,  though  these  differences  were 
recognized  years  ago,  as  already  described.  For  instance, 
the  office  of  notary  was  only  practically  established  in  1889, 
certain  transactions  being  ordained  by  law  to  go  through  a 
notary.     Many  lawyers  went  into  that  business ;  but  they 
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have  little  to  do.  The  state  of  society  and  the  manner  of 
doing  business  do  not  permit  the  working  of  such  an  alien 
institution.  There  are  very  few  Japanese  firms  or  business 
men  who  set  apart  an  item  for  legal  charges  among  their 
working  expenses.  The  amount  of  business  is  small,  time 
and  labour  are  cheap,  and  consequently  each  minds  his  own 
business  in  its  entirety.  There  has  not  been  established 
that  important  relation  of  trust  and  confidence  between 
lawyer  and  client  that  is  so  invariably  fostered  by  the  laws 
of  Western  countries.  Sensible  people  generally  do  not  go 
to  law  unless  compelled  by  unscrupulous  opponents,  and 
there  are  very  few  cases  of  importance  involving  business 
principles.  This  is  another  proof  that  the  state  of  our 
society  does  not  admit  of  the  working  of  complicated  and 
so-called  advanced  legal  institutions. 

No  status  of  lawyers  as  such  is  recognized  according  to 
the  present  regulations.  For  instance,  no  special  scale  of 
fees  is  established,  and  a  day's  remuneration  for  a  lawyer 
in  the  eye  of  the  law  is  not  different  from  that  of  a  coolie 
or  a  mechanic,  only  fifty  cents  a  day  being  allowed.  No 
lawyer  of  respectability  will  be  content  to  work  for  fees  based 
on  such  a  scale.  This  state  of  things  has  disappointed 
foreign  suitors,  who  have  had  to  pay  lawyers  out  of  their 
own  pockets,  even  when  they  have  gained  their  cases. 
There  is  no  mark  or  distinction  bestowed  on  successful 
members  of  the  Bar.  Those  who  are  really  successful  and 
have  made  money  at  the  Bar  are  very  few,  and  the  Bench 
is  not  a  post  of  honour  to  which  they  look  forward. 
Though  very  few  lawyers  attain  any  success  worthy  of 
comparison  with  that  obtained  by  lawyers  in  the  West,  it 
is  not  difficult  for  lawyers  of  ability  to  make  a  living, 
that  is,  as  business  goes  in  this  country,  and  it  is 
natural  that  they  should  look  to  practice  rather  than  to  the 
Bench. 

The  sources  from  which  practitioners  come  are,  with  some 
exceptions  in  cases  of  English  law,  graduates  of  the  Imperial 
University.  Such  graduates  are  usually  of  plebeian  birth,  or 
at  any  rate  have  no  official  connections ;  they  have  failed  at 
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examinations  forjudgeships  or  have  not  offered  themselves 
as  candidates  on  account  of  Uie  petty  salaries  and  cold  treat- 
ment accorded  to  judges.  The  majority  of  the  sons  of 
gentlemen  occupy  government  posts,  and  their  tendency  has 
been  to  look  down  upon  professional  life  as  degrading  and  in 
every  way  inferior  to  official  life.  One  of  the  consequences 
of  the  low  esteem  in  which  the  legal  profession  is  held  by 
the  people  is  the  want  of  respect  shewn  to  the  judiciary. 
If  more  sense  of  respect  for  the  legal  profession  both  at 
the  Bar  and  on  the  Bench  be  not  cultivated,  and  legal 
sense  and  experience  be  not  more  practically  developed 
the  future  of  the  Japanese  judicial  staff  cannot  be  bright  or 
hopeful.  Mere  mechanical  organization  will  never  suffice 
for  carrying  out  the  good  intentions  of  the  reformers.  Our 
courts  and  judicial  staff  can  only  be  elevated  to  the  desired 
standard  by  many  years  of  legal  education  and  training, 
gradually  applied  and  improved. 

Our  system  of  legal  education,  like  the  judicial  system 
itself,  is  not  of  indigenous  growth.  Before  the  revolution, 
for  a  thousand  years,  Chinese  jurisprudence  had  been 
studied,  and  after  being  modified  by  the  experience  and 
common  sense  of  our  native  judges,  had  been  applied 
in  practice.  In  1872  the  MeihoriOy  or  Law  Investigation 
Bureau  of  the  Judicial  Department,  appointed  twenty 
students  to  undergo  instruction  in  French  law,  and 
afterwards  some  of  these  students  were  sent  to  France 
to  complete  their  studies.  Some  of  the  students  who 
had  been  sent  soon  after  the  revolution  to  England 
and  America  came  back  about  the  same  time,  after 
passing  the  course  of  law  studies  based  on  the  juris- 
prudence of  each  of  those  countries.  The  Imperial  Uni- 
versity established  its  course  of  law  in  English  juri- 
sprudence in  1873,  and  sent  out  its  graduates  for  the  first 
time  in  1878.  About  two  years  after,  more  students  of 
French  law  graduated  in  the  school  attached  to  the  Judi- 
cial Department.  In  1884  the  study  of  German  law 
came  in  to  fashion. 

Our  young  lawyers  are  educated   in    one   of   the    three 
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systems  of  Western  jurisprudence,  English,  French,  or 
German.  The  graduates  in  French  and  German  law,  whe- 
ther owing  to  the  fact  that  they  have  had  no  experience 
in  private  legal  practice,  or  that  the  style  of  their  training 
is  far  from  being  practical,  seek  office  under  the  govern 
ment.  They  are  employed  in  helping  to  translate  the 
draft  codes.  Those  trained  in  English  law,  whether  here 
or  abroad,  seem  to  have  been  influenced  by  the  reputation, 
dignity,  and  rewards  obtained  by  legal  practitioners  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  and  hence  many  of  them  have  taken  to 
private  practice.  They  are  considered  better  pleaders  than 
those  trained  in  other  systems,  and  they  lead  the  Bar  of  this 
country.  This  assertion  may  be  confirmed  by  citing  the 
words  of  Judge  Tamano,  the  greatest  Japanese  judge  of  the 
present  era.  **  Graduates  in  English  law,*'  remarked  Judge 
Tamano,  "excel  other  practitioners  in  the  art  of  pleading." 
The  tendency  of  those  educated  in  French  law,  like  their 
masters,  is  to  look  to  so-called  principles  of  droit  naturel 
and  to  attach  more  weight  to  its  theories  than  to  the  ratio- 
nale of  the  letter  of  the  law  or  to  the  practical  equity 
connected  with  each  case.  They  do  not  often  look  beyond 
the  horizon  of  codes,  as  though  the  laws  embodied  in 
codes  were  not,  after  all,  merely  the  conclusions  which 
practical  common  sense  has  reached  by  application  and 
experience.  Those  trained  in  German  law  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  conducting  cases  in  Japanese  courts.  Their 
lack  of  knowledge  of  our  courts  makes  it  impossible  that 
they  should  do  other  than  regard  German  law  as  the  stand- 
ard to  which  our  legislation  must  look.  It  is  only  those 
educated  in  English  law  that  have  shown  discretion  in 
adapting  the  principles  they  have  learnt  to  practical  Japan- 
ese affairs.  Whether  these  observations  are  correct  or  not, 
will  be  seen  by  the  course  of  development  which  our  juris- 
prudence takes  after  the  new  codes  are  put  into  operation, 
and  by  the  influence  exercised  by  the  lawyers  of  each  school 
in  the  application  of  their  provisions. 

To  sum  up,  of  modern  systems  of  jurisprudence  which 
any  nation  may  regard  as  models  of  legislation,  there  are 
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three,  the  French,  the  German,  and  the  Anglo -American. 
The  French  system  is  still  much  infected  with  the  specula- 
tive so-called  law  of  nature.  The  German  system  is  highly 
scientific,  perhaps  too  much  so  for  practical  use  in  this 
country  at  the  present  day.  The  Anglo-American  system 
is  by  no  means  the  embodiment  of  perfect  principles  that 
have  been  tabulated  in  so  many  articles,  and  hence  it  is  not 
attractive  to  the  eyes  of  Japanese  in  general.  But  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Chinese  method  of  study  by  our  people  has  alw- 
ays led  them  to  regard  all  learning  as  a  matter  of  book-read- 
ing and  theorising,  and  as  unconnected  with  practice.  Our 
jurisprudence  has  not  escaped  the  influence  of  this  tendency. 
My  opinion  is  that  any  of  these  systems  of  jurisprudence,  if 
studied  by  us  with  judgment  and  proper  discretion,  and  if 
practical  application  be  constantly  kept  in  view,  will  benefit 
and  direct  our  minds  so  as  to  make  good  lawyers  of  us,  in 
spite  of  the  faults  inherent  in  each  system.  But  the  idea  that 
anything  originating  in  Japan  must  be  of  inferior  quality 
has  made  people  undervalue  the  practical  principles  of  juris- 
prudence which  our  judges  and  lawyers  have  accumulated 
during  the  past  twenty  years.  Men  argue  as  though  the 
study  of  law  consisted  solely  of  the  study  of  universal  princi- 
ples, and  as  if  there  were  no  national  barriers  to  hamper 
investigation.  For  instance,  the  various  terms  and  phrases 
that  have  come  into  use  among  our  judges  and  lawyers 
since  the  study  of  western  Jurisprudence  became  common 
have  been  much  disregarded  in  the  new  Codes.  The 
framers  of  these  documents  seem  not  to  be  aware  of  the 
fact  that  principles  of  jurisprudence  are  one  thing,  and  the 
scope  of  their  application  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  each  country  quite  another.  The  results  of  the  practice 
of  our  Judges  and  Lawyers  ought  not  to  be  disregarded 
by  legislators. 

If  our  people  are  ambitious  to  be  able  to  point  to  the 
advance  and  development  of  our  jurisprudence,  and  to  equal 
other  nations  in  the  attainment  of  a  high  standard  in 
this  department  of  knowledge  and  application,  then  let  them 
cease  theorising  and  endeavour  to  become  versed  in  prac- 
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tical  legal  common  sense.  If  law  were  nothing  more  than 
a  matter  of  abstract  study,  the  troublesome  question  of 
extra-terratoriality,  for  example,  would  never  have  arisen 
and  our  government  might  have  translated  French  or 
German  laws  wholesale  and  have  enforced  them  to-morrow. 
What  is  the  use  of  studying  foreign  systems  if  we  do  not 
exercise  discrimination  in  selecting,  if  we  do  not  avoid 
the  errors  into  which  others  have  fallen  ?  The  method  of 
our  procedure  should  be  to  select  what  is  of  practical  use 
in  building  up  our  jurisprudence.  Considering  the  progress 
attained  by  Western  jurists,  we  should  adopt  only  such 
ideas  and  principles  as  are  now  considered  essential  ele- 
ments of  juridical  science.  We  must  be  careful  to  avoid 
many  erroneous  ideas  that  have  arrested  the  progress  of 
Western  jurisprudence.  They  were  the  results  of  certain 
historical  events  which  do  not  affect  us.  We  can  afford 
to  pass  over  many  of  the  terms  which  a  man  like  Austin, 
for  instance,  tried  to  define,  and  we  need  not  trouble 
ourselves  about  many  of  the  notions  he  tried  to  dissipate. 
They  were  necessitated  by  the  prevailing  legal  ideas  of  his 
day,  but  are  of  no  use  to  us.  We  can,  I  think,  explain 
the  fine  principles  of  contract  without  resorting  to  the 
doctrine  of  causn,  or  consideration,  which  the  lawyers  of 
France  and  England,  compelled  by  history,  introduced  into 
the  forum  of  jurisprudence,  and  which  is  now  being  gradu- 
ally displaced.  Besides,  the  minds  of  our  judges  and  of 
our  lawyers  in  general  have  not  yet  emerged  from  that 
primitive  state  of  the  legal  mind,  in  which  legality  and 
morality  are  confused,  and  the  sphere  of  the  respective 
provinces  of  legal  and  moral  responsibility  is  not  clearly 
marked  out.  For  example,  while  they  admit  the  existence 
of  certain  facts  constituting  a  crime,  they  often  say  that 
there  is  no  crime  because  there  is  no  malice  proven. 
Except  those  parts  of  the  modern  law  which  originated 
in  the  older  days  of  its  growth,  there  is  no  rule  which 
says  that  there  must  be  malice  proven  ;  only  that  there  is  a 
crime  if  such  and  such  acts  or  facts  exist.  True  it  is  that 
murder  is  defined  in  English  law  as  **  unlawful  homicide 
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with  malice  aforethought,"  and  manslaughter  as  with- 
out such  malice.  Practically  now-a-days,  malice  afore- 
thought is  merely  a  redundant  phrase,  handed  down  in 
text-books,  and  is  no  essential  part  of  the  crime  of  mur- 
der. For,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  though  the  indictment  has 
always  such  phrases  inserted  by  an  old  formula  of  law, 
the  malice  is  never  physically  proved  but  only  mentally 
inferred ;  in  other  words  the  question  has  now-a-days  be- 
come one  of  law  and  is  no  longer  one  of  facts.  Facts 
proven  are  different  from  the  effects  given  to  facts  so 
proven,  because  the  latter  is  a  question  of  law.  If  the  state 
of  our  lawyers*  minds  has  not  yet  reached  a  high  standard 
of  thought,  it  is  still  possible  for  them  to  be  educated  up 
to  it  by  proper  training.  If  we  go  on,  however,  as  we  are 
now  doing,  importing  western  juridical  ideas  wholesale  with- 
out due  discrimination  as  to  their  character  and  fitness  for 
Japan,  we  shall  render  the  scientific  development  of  our 
jurisprudence  an  impossibility,  and  shall  hence  be  inferior 
to  other  nations,  in  that  we  shall  never  possess  a  system 
which  we  can  call  our  own. 

Coming  to  periodical  legal  literature,  we  can  count  as 
many  as  twenty-five  or  thirty  Journals.  These  are  publish- 
ed by  the  Law  College  of  the  Imperial  University,  the  law 
schools  of  English  Jurisprudence,  of  French  law,  of 
German  law  and  by  different  law  and  political  science  so- 
cieties. These  monthly  journals  include  numerous  trans- 
lations from  foreign  law  books.  Very  few  of  the  articles 
in  them  contain  original  ideas.  Most  consist  of  entirely 
speculative  discourses  on  law,  politics,  and  legislation,  and 
pay  no  regard  to  the  practical  application  of  principles  or 
to  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  country.  People  study 
them  and  get  a  great  many  new  ideas  from  them,  but 
the  notions  thus  obtained  lack  definiteness.  There  are 
no  schools  of  lawyers  in  the  country  but  English  who 
can  distinguish  law,  politics,  and  legislation  so  as  to 
prevent  confusion  of  ideas  in  practice.  Our  Jurispru- 
dence is  to  be  built  up  by  the  men  thus  educated,  and  it 
can  not  escape  their  influence.     What  will  be  vl^  l>a\M\^  S!l 
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Western  ideas  are  thus  imported  in  translated  and  twisted 
forms  ?  Nothing  but  the  confusion,  arrest,  and  retar- 
dation of  juridical  thought.  Besides  this,  we  have  codes 
translated  in  a  new  and  a  strange  sounding  terminology, 
which  is  a  further  worker  of  mischief.  Its  consequence 
will  be  any  amount  of  new  publications  and  commentaries. 
These  will  further  confuse  our  jurisprudence  and  introduce 
dreams    and    speculations. 

Without  any  disrespect  to  other  schools  of  lawyers,  I 
cannot  but  feel  that  it  is  English  lawyers  who  are  des- 
tined to  save  Japanese  jurisprudence  and  judicial  machi- 
nery from  this  miserable  chaos.  English  lawyers  have 
been  trained  in  practical  sagacity  and  judgment,  and  there 
is  no  qualification  so  necessary  at  the  present  moment  to 
shape  the  future  progress  of  our  country  in  this  important 
department  of  national  affairs. 

If  we  go  back  over  the  ground  I  have  traversed,  we  see 
that  our  judicial  system  has  been  developed  from  an  old 
system  of  administering  justice  which  was  principally 
confined  to  criminal  cases,  and  that  the  old  Criminal 
Law  Department  was  turned  into  the  present  Judicial 
Department.  The  next  step  was  the  amalgamation  in  the 
Judicial  Department  of  any  and  all  judicial  business  which 
had  till  that  time  been  managed  in  a  summary  way  by  each 
executive  Department  of  State.  At  first,  the  office  of  the 
Minister  of  Justice  was  both  judicial  and  executive,  but 
it  was  narrowed  gradually  by  relieving  him  of  such  duties  as 
were  strictly  judicial  in  character.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  whole  judiciary  is  still  under  the  supervision  and 
control  of  the  Minister  of  Justice  even  under  the  provisions 
of  the  new  law  for  the  organization  of  courts.  At  first 
the  control  of  legal  and  political  affairs  was  exercised  by 
the  same  authority.  Now  they  are  separated.  These  are 
all  signs  of  the  due  separation  and  the  proper  distribution 
of  the  executive,  legislative  and  judicial  powers.  Hitherto 
the  Judicial  Department  has  been  engaged  in  the  drafting 
of  the  codes  and  important  laws,  but  this  arrangement  will 
be  changed  after  the  opening  of  the    Diet.      It  will  then 
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surely  be  reduced  to  that  of  a  mere  initiating  body  for 
any  important  branch  of  laws  within  its  special  province, 
such  as  preparing  rules  for  carrying  out  judicial  business. 
This  last  power  might,  however,  be  left  to  the  judges  and 
such  an  arrangement  would  be  a  very  wise  one  when 
the  supervision  system  shall  have  been  abolished  and 
the  dignity  and  position  of  judges  elevated  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Japanese  people.  Many  rules  made  at  present 
by  officials  of  the  Judicial  Department  are  inferior  to 
those  that  might  be  made  by  judges  practically  engaged  in 
judicial  administration.  It  will  have  been  noticed  that 
judges  are  inferior  in  position  to  the  Minister  of  Justice  and 
that  the  courts  are  not  placed  any  higher  than  the  Hok- 
kaido Administration  Board.  Judges  are  not  better  treated 
than  procurators.  They  are  not  even  all  placed  above  the 
latter,  the  order  of  their  precedence  being  settled  by  the 
distinction  between  the  Chokunin  and  Sonin  ranks.  The 
Department  of  Justice  itself  also  occupies  only  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  the  Navy  and  the  Department  of 
Education.  Another  thing  to  be  mentioned  in  this  connec- 
tion is  the  summary  correction  of  judicial  officials  by  the 
Minister  of  Justice  in  a  manner  not  differing  from  that 
of  any  clerks  or  officials  in  other  executive  offices.  Again 
the  rule  which  made  it  compulsory  for  important  cases  to 
be  referred  to  the  Judicial  Department  for  decision  shows 
that  much  weight  was  attached  to  cases  of  grave  impor- 
tance, but  not  to  the  judges,  their  position  being  reduced  to 
those  of  mere  triers  of  facts  and  no  more.  The  relation 
which  the  Minister  of  Justice  bears  to  the  whole  judiciary 
is  the  same  as  that  borne  by  the  president  of  each  court 
to  the  judges  of  the  courts  over  which  he  presides.  That 
is  to  say,  the  president  of  each  court  acts  as  an  inspector 
of  the  judges  under  his  jurisdiction.  He  never  presides  in 
court  to  try  cases,  but  supervises  all  the  general  and 
miscellaneous  business  of  the  court.  No  actual  judicial 
duties  are  as  a  rule  performed  by  him.  He  is  over- 
whelmed with  business  which  is  not  at  all  in  accord 
with   the  position  of  a  judge.      The  time  and  ability  of 
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the  best  judges  are  frittered  away  by  irrelevant  matters. 
Another  thing  to  be  noticed  is  that  all  these  judicial 
changes  were  introduced  more  for  ulterior  purposes  than 
for  the  due  weight  and  importance  attached  to  the  judica- 
ture itself  as  an  important  organ  of  a  modern  state. 
They  have  always  been  more  or  less  formal  or  superficial,  or 
rather  premature ;  for,  if  there  was  any  importance  really 
attached  to  the  judicature  itself,  the  position  of  our  judi- 
ciary would  have  been  much  improved  and  be  entirely 
different  from  what  has  been  shown  in  this  paper  to  be  the 
case. 

The  Romans  established  the  Courts  of  Praetors  because, 
though  very  proud  of  the  sacred  Laws  of  Rome,  they  yet 
were  not  blind  to  the  benefits  of  foreign  intercourse. 
They  administered  the  y«s  Gentium  as  a  matter  of  favour 
only.  Japan  to-day  is  anxious  to  assume  her  position  as 
an  independent  state,  and  she  is  required  by  some  politi- 
cians, who  are  ignorant  of  history  and  philosophy,  to 
sacrifice  her  customs  and  traditions  and  to  adopt  wholesale 
a  system  of  laws  and  principles  which  are  totally  different 
in  point  of  nationality  from  ours  and  necessarily  unsuited 
to  our  social  condition.  Considered  theoretically  and  in 
the  abstract,  the  codes  latel}'  promulgated  may  embody  a 
high  degree  of  perfection  and  be  a  legitimate  source  of 
national  pride.  But  is  there  such  a  thing  as  theoretical 
perfection  in  a  matter  whose  essence  is  and  must  be 
practical  ?  I  beg  leave  gravely  to  doubt  it.  If  the  above 
sketch  correctly  traces  the  result  of  twenty  years '  busy 
legislation,  it  ought  to  be  enough  to  undeceive  and  to  bring 
to  their  senses  those  Japanese  and  their  advisers  who  boast 
that  Japan  has  done  in  twenty  years  what  it  took  Western 
nations  half  as  many  centuries  to  achieve. 
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